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IMPROVED 
The Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 

to give perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the inkogr 

swers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil 
point and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady aaiboral 

flow of ink actually improves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
You who already possess a standard fountain pen will find the Inkograph a most valu- 
able addition to your writing equipment, for it will do everything any fountain pen 

can do and many very important things which it is impossible to accomplish with 


any fountain pen at any price. a 
Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus 
improvements not found in eliher. ‘The lead pencil 

smudges, the point breaks and its writing roon ts ob~ 
literated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, 

clog, leak, blot, soll hands and ¢ The 
stylographie ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes 
heavy, flows unevenly and is never reliable.’ The 

Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 
20th page as it did on the first. 


Makes3to 4 Carbon Copies 


at one time with original in ink, Bear down 

as hard as you like without fear of bend- 

reading, injuring or distorting its 
solid gold point. Are you a 


is the first 
only writing uten- 
sil I ever owned 
that I can use with 
pleasure. To be with- 
out it for anytime 
would upset my busi- 
ness day. It hag always 
worked perfectly. I have 
never had any difficulty 
with it, 
ARTHUR L. FOX, Ass"t Bayer 
615 Lightner Bidg., 
‘Centerville, Mich. 


Tama bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but 
can honestly say for my work 
I never found s pon so easy 
and tireless to write. You cam 
pick it up any time im any 
position and write immedi- 
ately and all numbers and 
words will be thesame! Try 
and do it with any other pen 


AFew ofthe Many 
Unsolicited Let- 
tersfrom Satisfied 
InKograph Owners 


Inkograph has proren so satis- 
factory and has elicited con- 
siderable favorable comment. 
Am enclosing money order for 
three more. T. J. TROW, 
Traveling Claim Agent, 
Joplin, Mo. 


Tho Tnkorraph fully justifies | }4,,00, {Ud sold point. Are you My buddies all ngreo that it le 
all-claime you make. 1 own out your orders in ink and retain Draws | teittorour work. 
& Waterman bat Inkograph is [| 4 duplicate for your records. Do Lines 0. K, MORLEY, 


Allentown, Pa. 


Delighted 1 It writes bally— 
you have invented & pen that 
js perfection. It is so much 
more rapid than thy $9.00 
fountain pen, J wish yoo 
abundant success. 

8S. L. CARLTON, 

Aurora, Til, 


far preferable, 
FRANK R. SARGENT, 

‘Oakland, Calif. 
You have one of the best writ- 
ing instraments I ever used 
rogardless of price. 1 use the 
lowest grade stationery and 
and there is never a blot or 
seratch because of it's round 
sincoth point. It is a wonder 
fal invention. 

L. H, ORLEY, Albano, Va. 
Oh Boy, Tam tickied skinny 
to ha akograph. It 
darling. I can now make 
bon copies in taking orders 
and seud original iu ink to 
factory instead of a penciled 
sheet. It surely flows over 
the paper as if it was grease 
instead of ink. No trouble at 
all and a thing I could not do 
before to trace straight lines 
very fineand clean. No smear, 
no muss of any Kind. It's 
just great. 

E. A. SIMMS, Jersey City, N, J. 


My Inkograph is the smooth- 


you wish to keep a copy of your 
private correspondence ?—use an 
Inkograph. Do you do office 
work which requires clear car- 
bon copies? —use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make out bills 
or sales slips !—use an Ink- 
ograph and make a per- 
manent original in_ ink 

with carbon copies. You 
can permit any one 
to write with your 
Inkograph, for no 
style of writing can 

affect the I 
ograph point as 
it will a foun- 


toaRuler 


Without smear- 

ing, smudging of 
blurring the paper. 
Writes with any 
Color of ink, 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tinlest drop of 
ink will spill, although one 
filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will write om any quality of paper. 


Requires No Blotter 


‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow 1s fine, even 
and uniform, 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or get out of 
order. A year's guarantee certificate with full directions accompanies 
each Inkograph and is your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 


pot let. lb pleaser gar § In appearance it 1s the cqual of writing instruments which sell for a great 
which I have ever written deal more. Its bewutifully lighly polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 
That is saying alot. Jam a 14 Kt. solid gold point « feee afety screw cap, nickel self-flling lever and 
teacher by professi clip make it an instrument of inctive ¢ ¢ and refluement. Made of 

nd on black Hard. Rubber-—each Inkograph is designed and finisued to please the eye 


and fit the hand of all. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied with Your Fountain Pen 


It is the gr: 


either, 


Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you to do is try it, for if it does not 
peak estes dod thal prove thoroughly satisfactory and if it Is not handier and does not write smoother and 
joer perk oes prove thoroughly, eatietnctory ard Uf St not handles and! dees pol write smoother and 

ywithe sriangalar return the Iukograph to us and we'll refund your money—no questions ‘asked. 
Paiated reed Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50, plus postage 
JOHN R. ATWELL, SEND siielivery. When cash “accompanies orders ankogeaph, wall Le sane 
i NO MONEY jostage prepaid. If within ten days the Inkograph does not prove 
atist return it and we'll refund your money without further ec 
Tespondence. It is because we are sure the Inkograph will meet, your requirements to pel 
fection that makes it possible for to make you so attractive an offer. 


DEALERS INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. *3524°.5205°" 


Sem FOP yam ee me me me 


sr. | THIS COUPON PROPERLY FILLED 0U7 


and 
Trade 
is all that’s necessary. Send it to-day and procure 
one of the New Improved Inkographs on a 10-Day 
Free Trial with no strings tied to it. 


(Specify If You Want Lad Style) 
115-149 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
3 ath You may send rn Inkograph. I will pay 


n $1.50, plus postage on 


as with the softest lead pe: 


GENT Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, more 
sales, without investment, Quicker comm 
ns, popular prices, no competition. Send for an Inkograph or write 

cmsatel enlas bine beckiet. 


Name | 


Address 
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‘Slippery Wiley” 


_ Again 
= 


Billy See” 


Mlustrated by NORMAN SUTCLIFFE. 


In our Feb.-March, 1927, issue the Author described his first meeting with “Slippery Wiley,” a 

resourceful gentleman who devoted his energies to robbing the West Australian mines of gold 

by various devious methods. Later he set up as an illicit gold-buyer, and this narrative sets forth 
his hectic adventures with sundry criminals who were anxious to share in his ill-gotten riches. 


Na previous. story* I described how one 
“Slippery Wiley,” by a combination 
.of audacity and good luck, managed 
to gathér. in several hundred pounds, 
which sum raised him to a condition of 
comparative | affluence. However, _ his 
ambition did not allow him to rest long 
on his ill-gotten laurels, and being now 
possessed ‘of ‘sufficient working capital he 
proceeded to establish himself as a full- 
blown illicit gold-buyer. 

In‘ pursuance of this ignoble calling 
a certain amount of advertisement was 
necessary, and to obtain this Wiley passed 
the ‘‘ whisper ’’ round a select clientéle, 
to whom he intimated that he was prepared 
to purchase the yellow metal in any shape 
or form. Thus it was .not long before he 
began to do business, and numerous small 
parcels ‘of gold-bearing ore and amalgam 
found their way into his hands, with the 
result that nearly every night the little smelt- 
ing furnace which he had installed in a corner 
of his camp glowed white-hot as he cunningly 
reduced the rich ore to yellow ingots. 

But Wiley soon discovered that such a 
trade, while bringing great profits, was not 
without its hazards. He had two distinct 
classes of enemy to contend with—the first 
being the police, the others an assortment 
of criminals infinitely more desperate and 
brutal than himself. 

For the police he cared but little ; still, 
it was not advisable to ignore them alto- 
gether, for, overworked as they were, they 
would certainly have pounced upon him 
had he given them any reasonable chance 
of securing a conviction. However, if the 
police seemed to be unconscious of his exist- 


* See The Rise of “' Slippery Wiley.""—Evrror. 
Vor. ux.—1. 


ence, his other foes, the criminals, soon let 
him know that they were aware of his activi- 
ties and were beginning to regard him as 
their natural prey. 

“ Honour among thieves ”’ sounds well, 
but the acid test of real life soon proves 
that it is usually nothing but. an empty 
phrase. There is very little honour among 
crooks ; ‘‘ Dog eat dog ”’ is the motto which - 
should adorn every thieves’ kitchen. 

Life on every great goldfield, both past 
and present, is always highly coloured with 
daring and desperate crime, and the fields 
of Western Australia were well up—or 
down—to the standard. The: gold which 
attracted honest men by tens of thousands 
also brought a due proportion of thieves, 
thugs, and murderers, with a_ heartfelt 
contempt for honest work. 

No deed was too cowardly or too 
desperate but that someone would attempt 
it, and thus crime became so common, and 
went so long unpunished, that the victims, 
as often as not, thought it scarcely worth 
while to report their injuries to the police. 

For years it was considered unsafe for 
a man to walk alone at night on a lonely 
track, for the chances were that he would be 
pounced upon, knocked over the head with 
a sand-bag or a length of lead piping, robbed 
of all he carried, and then kicked nearly 
to death as a precaution against him recover- 
ing his senses too quickly and raising an 
alarm. 

As- an instance of this class of crime 
the following may be cited. It happened 
to Wiley and the writer whilst walking home 
late one night along the three-mile track 
which links the twin mining towns of 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder. 

It was just on midnight, and thcre 
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was no moon, but the landscape was faintly 
lit by the myriads of stars which glowed 
like tiny incandescent lamps in the vault 
of the absolutely cloudless sky. We walked 
warily for, apart from the risk of footpads, 
the entire locality was freely pitted with all 
sorts of holes, varying from the dryblowers’ 
“paddock ”’ to open shafts averaging from 
twenty to a hundred feet in depth, the place 
having been at various times the scene of 
much gold-digging. 

However, we succeeded in avoiding all 
perils and pitfalls, and were just beginning 
the last half-mile when a voice hailed us 
from a shallow hole close by. To say that 
we were startled is to put it mildly, but as 
there were two of us and the voice called 
for help we went over to see what was 
the trouble. 

~ A man was crouching in the hole, and 


as we drew near we saw that he held a 
revolver in his hand. 
“It’s all right,”” he called out. ‘ You 


needn’t be afraid if you’re honest, but 1 
need someone to help me home.” 

He then proceeded to explain what had 
happened. Walking quietly along, some 
half hour previously, he had been struck 
on the knee by a big lump of rock hurled 
at him with savage force. Naturally the 
severe blow on such a tender spot had 
brought him to the ground, and as he lay 
half stunned with the shock and pain a 
man had rushed on him from the stunted 
scrub which grew alongside the rough track. 

Luckily enough, however, he was armed, 
and from force of habit had been gripping 
the revolver which he carried in his right- 
hand coat pocket. So, despite his dazed 
condition, he was able to take a pot-shot 
at his assailant, which had the effect of 
sending the rascal scuttling back to the 
shadows. 

A more cowardly method of robbery 
could scarcely be conceived, and we derived 
a special satisfaction in helping the crippled 
man to his feet. We then half led, half 
carried him to his camp, which we were 
pleased to find lay on the leases, at no 
great distance from our own. 

That same night the Brown Hill Consols 
battery-house was held up by a couple of 
armed men. The watchman.was bound 
and gagged, the entire place methodically 
looted, and hundreds of ounces of gold 
stolen. 

From the above-mentioned incidents 
it can be seen that the men who were 
likely to pick Wiley for their mark would 
stop at nothing short of murder, and he 
needed to keep pretty wide awake to hold 
his own against such a fraternity. Yet 
the first time that he was robbed the method 
employed was almost ludicrous in its 
simplicity. 

Like nearly everybody else on the gold- 
fields, he lived in a canvas house, and a very 


small one at that. Canvas, by the way, 
was the universal building material. It 
could be purchased for about a shilling a 
yard, and a light framework of sticks and 
a dozen yards of canvas made a home. 
Such a dwelling had the one great advantape 
of being delightfully cool in a torrid climate, 
but was, of course, in no way burglar- 
proof. In fact, all that was needed to effect 
an entry was a sharp knife, and with one 
slash the thief walked in. 

However, in Wiley’s case they didn’t 
bother to walk in; they probably had an 
idea that he would shoot, so they went 
after him another way. As already men- 
tioned, his camp was rather small, being no 
more than ten feet long by seven feet wide, 
and across the back end his sleeping bunk 
fitted rather neatly. 

In this bunk he lay every night, with 
a revolver just beneath the edge of the mat- 
tress, where his hand could grip it in case 
of alarm. Under his pillow lay hidden the 
roll of notes which he found it necessary to 
have alw. on hand in order to pay for 
small par of gold. 

Without doubt the thieves studied all 
Wiley’s movements, which was not very 
difficult, since the light of his candle made 
his every action visible in shadowgraph on 
the semi-transparent walls of his camp. 
Anyway, one night after he had retired 
to rest, and was just enjoying his first sleep, 
he was awakened by a violent stab in the 
sole of his right foot. 

This had the effect of making him sit 
bolt upright and give vent to a loud yell. 
For a moment or so he could scarcely 
comprehend what had happened ; then the 
sound of men running away awakened him 
to the consciousness that some trick had 
been played upon him. His next thought 
was to feel for his precious roll of notes. 
It had disappeared ! 

Striking a light, Wiley discovered that 
two holes had been cut in the canvas wall, 
one at his head and the other at his feet. 
These, coupled with the painful wound in 
his foot, told the whole story, and he saw 
just how the thieves, after waiting until 
he was fast asleep, had crept up and made 
the two holes. While one stood ready to 
snatch the notes from under his pillow, the 
other had stabbed him violently in the sole of 
the fuot—probably with a needle stuck 
in the end of a cane. Anyway it was 
well-planned job, and the perpetrators made 
a most successful get-away. 

Everybody who heard about it thought 
it an excellent joke, but Wiley entirely 
failed to share their opinion for, apart 
from the loss of his money, his foot had 
been stabbed so viciously that it was well 
over a week before he could walk with 
comfort. 

After that robbery Wiley decided to 
incur the expense of a properly framed-up 


camp, built of sawn timber and corrugated 
iron. Very soon this was built and thus, 
as in a fortress, he continued his operations 
for several months without further inter- 
ference. In fact, he was just beginning to 
congratulate himself on his immunity when 
the gang, who were still watching him, 
attacked from a different angle. 

The clientéle of an illicit gold-buyer 
is continually extending, the ‘ whisper ”’ 
being passed from one man to another, 
with the result that quite unexpected 
persons dropped in with small but rich 
parcels of gold which had been filched from 
the apparently inexhaustible storehouse of 
the ‘* Golden Mile.” 

Amongst these back-door clients was 
a man who held a fairly good job in the 
nearby Ivanhoe battery-house. I remember 
the first night he came along, bringing with 
him a ball of amalgam the size of a man’s 
clenched fist. I happened to be in Wiley’s 
camp, playing a friendly game of euchre, 
when he rapped at the door. Wiley told 
him that it was all right and that I wouldn’t 
say anything. Nevertheless he didn’t care 
to do business while I was present, so | 


“It's all right,’ he called out. 


“You needn’t be afraid if you’re honest. 


“SLIPPERY WILEY” AGAIN. 5 


went away, but Wiley showed me the 
amalgam later on. 

It should be explained here that gold 
reached Wiley in a variety of forms. First 
there was the pure native gold, just as 
it was found in the oxidized ore in the upper 
levels of the mines. This was very often 
quite beautiful in its crystalline formation, 
and was invariably very rich. It was very 


= 
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easily treated, simple smelting in a crucible 
with nitre and borax being all that was 
necessary. 

Next came telluride ore, which was 
found on the lower levels. This, although 
rich, was exceedingly refractory, and gave 
no end of trouble before yielding up its 
gold. In fact, so difficult was it to handle 
that Wiley usually passed it on to an old 
German who ran a small metallurgical 
works not far away and possessed a know- 
ledge of gold-extraction second to none in 
‘the State of West Australia. 

But the richest and most valued of 
all the parcels which came into Wiley’s 
hands were those of amalgam. Amalgam 
is, of course, gold practically extracted from 
the ore, and needing only a slight roasting 
to drive off the quicksilver and reduce 
the residue to a mass of spongy gold ready 
for the melting-pot. 

It can be understood, therefore, that 
Wiley regarded the caller from the Ivanhoe 
battery as a most valuable client. Now 
this man, oddly enough, possessed a reputa- 
tion for extreme honesty, a reputation that 
he had nursed for years, and he only stole 
with the utmost caution and when quite 
confident of not being detected. 

His methods were simple. 

In the great gold-boom days the 
wealth of the ‘“‘ Golden Mile ’’ seemed so 
stupendous, and the companies were so 
eager to get at it, that the crushing-mills 
and batteries ran continuously right round 
the clock, seven days a week and every 
day in the year. Thus one shift worked 
from midnight until 8 a.m. This night-shift 
was literally the gold-thief’s golden chance, 
and Wiley’s client did not fail to profit by 
it. The dead, still hours of early morning 
are not hours of watchfulness, and while 
the mine officials lay abed, wrapped in 
slumber, this dishonest battery-hand 
gathered in his unlawful harvest. 

His invariable plan was to ‘‘ hang up ” 
five head of stamps, and then clean out the 
mortar-box, which always yielded several 
pounds weight of amalgam. To obtain the 


necessary excuse for ‘hanging up” the 
stamps he simply had to “burst a 
grating.”” 


These gratings, which contained up- 
wards of a hundred holes to the square 
inch, closed the front of the mortar-box 
and ensured the fine crushing of the ore. 
To cause one to break was easily enough 
done, all that was necessary being to drop 
a piece of soft wood or a scrap of rope 
on to the stream of ore as it passed under 
the stamps. Very soon the woody or hempen 
fibres choked the tiny holes, and then, 
under the pressure of sand and water, the 
grating would burst. 

Of course, several other men worked 
in the mill, and at least one of them would 
assist him in cleaning Gut che mortar-box 


and putting in a new grating. But this 
man was always a confederate, and they 
each secured a big ball of amalgam. 

Then, when all was clear and the mill 
running smoothly again, Wiiley’s client 
would slip out of the door unnoticed, quickly 
traverse the few hundred yards to the 
gold buyer’s camp, hand over the loot, 
and be back at his work again before 
anyone had missed him. Thus his reputation 
for honesty was sustained and he had not 
the slightest fear that stolen gold would 
ever be found in his camp, as often happened 
with miners and others whom the officials 
had reason to suspect were betraying their 
trust. 

And so the game went on, while Wiley, 
together with his client, began to grow rich. 
Then one night, all of a sudden, the con- 
spiracy was knocked flat, and Wiley’s 
confidence in his personal safety was rudely 
shaken. 

The locality in which he lived was 
rather thickly dotted with miners’ huts and 
camps, planted here, there, and anywhere, 
just as it suited their owners’ fancy or 
convenience. All sorts of men dwelt there, 
and one did not have too much confidence 
in his next-door neighbour—he might be 
merely a hard-working miner, honest as 
the day, or he might be a criminal with 
a police record in five colonies. 

It was rather difficult to tell the wolves 
from the sheep, but the wolves were there 
all right, and Wiley discovered to his cost 
that once more they had been watching 
him, and knew all about his little arrange- 
ment with the Ivanhoe battery-hand. 

This information was conveyed to him 
abruptly when, in the early hours of one 
morning, the battery-hand, making his usual 
secret visit to Wiley’s camp, was knocked 
senseless by a man who seemed to spring 
from nowhere and relieved of his ball of 
amalgam. How long he lay unconscious 
he did not know, but on coming to, he 
managed to muster strength enough to 
stagger back to the battery-house and explain 
his injuries by the story of a bad fall in 
the darkness. 

In the meantime the thugs—-for there 
were two—not content with their haul, 
descended on Wiley’s camp and gave the 
agreed-upon signal knocks at the door. 
Wiley, who naturally expected that his 
client had arrived, slipped out of bed and 
opened the door quite unsuspicious of what 
was coming. 7 

Instantly the two ruffians jumped in 
on him and with great expertness silently 
cheked kin into insensibility. Then they 
set to work and thoroughly looted the hut 
of every scrap of gold or money that they 
could find. Wiley had a very sore throat 
next morning, and for nearly a full week 
experienced great difficulty in speaking. In 
fiction a man may be half-strangled and 


no more said about it, but in real life the 
savage squeezing of one’s windpipe is a very 
painful affair. : 

Wiley felt very sick indeed, and in 
a friendly way I did what I could to cure 
him. But I soon discovered to my dismay 
that my daily visits to his camp brought 
me also into the crooks’ net ! 

Now my camp or “ humpy,” as we 
called such rag-and-canvas huts as that 
in which I lived, was a very primitive affair, 
being merely a simple frame of ‘ gimlet.”’ 
saplings covered with a couple of layers of 
weather-beaten canvas; while the door, 
which hung on leather hinges, was sheeted 
with odd boards that iad once been kerosene 
cases. For a iatch this door had a few 
inches of leather strap which hooked on 
to a nail driven into one of the uprights 
carrying the ridge-pole. 

Inside this structure, I slept securely 
with all the confidence of a man who, having 
nothing to lose, fears no thieves. However, 
the thugs who had selected Wiley as their 
mark evidently thought otherwise. Pro- 
bably they considered the simplicity of 
my abode was merely a blind and that 
in reality I was Wiley’s partner and possessed 
a share of his gold. Anyway, one night not 
long after the looting of Wiley’s camp I 
was awakened from my sleep by someone 
flashing a light-on to my face. 

Now one piece of advice that an elder 
brother had impressed upon me, before he 
started on an extended prospecting trip 
to the far interior, was this: ‘‘ If anyone 
enters your camp at night don’t jump up 
or yell out, or you may be knocked senseless 
or perhaps shot immediately. Just open 
one eye slowly and see if it’s a friend or 
an enemy: Then, if necessary, shoot with 
the revolver which you should always keep 
under your mattress.’ 

So, when the electric torch flashed into 
my face, I remembered my brother’s advice 
and, althovgh very much startled, lay 
quite still. And it was just as well that I 
did, for over me stood a burly ruffian with 
a length of lead pipe, ready to knock me 
senseless if I dared to stir an eyelid! I 
could not see the hand that threatened 
me, but I sensed it, and my heart seemed 
to turn cold with fear. 

For a long moment the bludgeon was 
poised over me; then I heard someone else 
mutter: ‘‘Bah! Let him alone; he’s asleep, 
and he’s only a kid.” 

“ Better give him one for luck. He 
might wake,” whispered the ruffan with 
the lead pipe. I scarcely dared to breathe, 
so tense was my expectation of that smashing 
blow on my unprotected head. 

‘* Let him be,” snarled the other: ‘ he’s 
not a bad kid.” 

Then he calmly lit the stump of candle 
which stood on the kerosene case which 
served me as a table and, while the other 
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ruffian stood over me, began to search my 
poor belongings. 

But they soon saw that I possessed 
nothing of any value and, with muttered 
curses, turned to go. So indifferent to my 
presence were they that they did not even 
trouble to blow out the candle, and as they 
passed through the doorway I opened my 
eyes and caught a glimpse of them. I saw 
neither of their faces, merely the clear 
outline of the back of one of them, but it 
was enough. The shape of a man’s back 
and the cut of his shoulders are often just 
as recognizable as his face, and this man’s 
figure reminded me of someone. f 

For a long time I lay awake puzzling 
over his identity until suddenly, in a flash, 
I remembered. They were the shoulders 
of the injured man whom we had picked 
up on the Boulder Road, as already des- 
cribed! I might mention here that after 
this incident Wiley and I had become 
fairly well acquainted with him, and he 
had visited yiley’s camp on_ several 
occasions. 

At first I could hardly believe that such 
treachery was possible, but by putting two 
and two together I began to realize that his 
presence on the Boulder Road that night 
might well have been in the way of business 
—Ahis business—while it was quite possible 
that he had been knocked over by another 
footpad. 

In the morning I told Wiley of my 
suspicions, 

“Tm not surprised,” was his grim 
comment. ‘‘ You never know what a man is 
in this place. Anyhow, I'll fix him if he tries 
any more of his games on me.” 

“What will you do?” I queried 
“Shoot him ? ” 

“‘ Shoot nothing ! ” snorted Wiley. ‘‘ Do 
you think I want the police down on me ? 
No fear! I'l get him my own way.”’ Then, 
with a sudden access of temper, he added: 
“Tl get the dirty rascal! 1'll get him some 
way, even if I have to dynamite his camp!” 

The next time I visited Wiley he was 
busy with some deal boards, a pair of 
hinges, a large galvanized iron wash-tub, and 
several lengths of rope. 


“What on earth’s the game?” I 
inquired. 
“You wait and see,” he answered curtly. 


Having nothing particular to do 1 
waited, and presently I saw Wiley make the 
boards into a sort of light shelf, screw on the 
hinges, and then proceed to hang the trap 
(for that is what it really was) above the 
door which afforded the only access to 
his hut. 

“* Now do you see ? ” he asked, standing 
back to admire his handiwork. ‘I’m going 
to prop that flap up with a trigger. If 
anybody opens the door after it has been 
set, down she comes—and he gets the lot.’”’ 

“‘ Gets the lot of what ?’ 
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“A tubful of caustic soda.” . 

“Great Scot!’’ I gasped. ‘ Why, the 
stuff might get into their eyes and destroy 
their sight ! = 

‘“\I’d-make it vitriol if I could,” he 
snarled savagely. ‘ Still, good strong caustic 
will do. As for their eyes— well, confound 
their eyes! They didn’t consider my: throat, 
did they ?”’ 

With that he set the ‘trigyer and tried 
the trap. It worked perfectly. No matter 
whether the door was opened quickly or 
slowly, the trigger was sprung and the trap 
fell.- It could also be put out of action very 
simply, as it was hoisted up by a rope and 
pulley, and so could be fastened up quite 
safely when not wanted. 

-  “ That'll get him!’’ said Wiley at last, 
after a full-dress rehearsal with a tub of 
water which, in falling, nearly deluged his 
tiny kitchen. 

Next day he brought home a small 
drum of caustic soda and, making a concen- 
trated solution, filled the tub almost to the 
brim. Personally, I considered the trap 
inhuman, and I told Wiley 

“That’s all very well,’” he snorted. 

. ‘' You haven’t been nearly choked to death 
and then robbed! Anyway, I’m not asking 
them to break into my camp, am I ?”’ 

For the next couple of weeks Wiley 
diligently baited his trap. He knew that 
as long as he continued dealing in gold 
the hold-up men would watch him and 
in due time attempt another raid. So 
he set himself to the pretence of a vastly- 
increased business and, in addition to the 
parcels which regularly dropped in, he hired 
a burly ex-pugilist to bring along a_ big 
parcel of worthless stone every second or 
third night. 

These ‘dummy ”’ parcels were merely 
stacked in a corner, but their arrival and 


accumulation gave the illusion of great 
riches to anyone who might be spying. 


To still further heighten the deception Wiley 
lit up his furnace every night, whether he 
had gold to smelt or not. 

The net result of these manceuvres was 
that the watching crooks came to the con- 
clusion Wiley had “ big money " awaiting 
them, and one night, in a somewhat unex- 
pected manner, they dropped in to collect it. 

Now although Wiley was daring enough 
in many ways he not foolhardy, and 
one of his first precautions after the recent 
robbery had been to fit his door with a stout 
wooden bar, which he always dropped into 
its sockets before retiring to bed. Thus 
each night he slept safe and sound. It was 
only when he went out during the day that 
he set his caustic-soda trap for intruders. 
The hold-up men must have been aware of 
the wooden bar, for they chose an earlier 
and totally unexpected hour for their visit. 

It happened that on this particular 
night Wiley had a rather large parcel of rich 


ore to put through his furnace, and had 
accordingly asked me to drop in and give a 
hand at turning the little crushing-machine 
which he used to reduce the ore to powder. 
The powdering of the ore, it may’ be men- 
tioned, greatly facilitated the smelting 
process. 
We had worked until close on midnight 
when, having cleaned up all the gold, Wiley 
builed some water on the white-hot furnace 
and made some tea. We were just enjoying 
it when we suddenly caught the sound of a 
stealthy footstep outside and a shadow 
seemed to flicker across the tiny window 
framed in the rear end of the hut. In the 
mere sound of a footstep there was little 
cause for alarm, as night stragglers often 
drifted past the camps. But the shadow 
made us catch our breaths. Evidently some- 
one was standing a little distance back from 
the window and looking in at us. 

The tension only lasted a moment ; 
then Wiley rose slowly from his seat, stepped 
through the doorway into the tiny outer 
room, and by simply unhooking a rope set 
his trap. Then, quite unconcerned, he 
resumed his place at the table and poured 
out another cup of tea. 

Although intensely on the alert we 
drank our tea with simulated indifference, 
and for what seemed quite a time nothing 
happened. In fact, we were just beginning 
to think that our alarm was needless, and 
that some passer-by had looked in merely 
out of curiosity when, without further 
warning, the handle of the door was quickly 
turned and the door flung open. We had a 
momentary glimpse of a man stepping in, 
revolver in hand—-and then the cataract 
descended ! 

The sheer weight of the liquid knocked 
the fellow down, while his mate, who pressed 
closely on his heels, received a splashing 
shower full in the face. For a moment this 
man stood perplexed at the unexpected 
happening. Then the caustic fluid began to 
bite at his eves and, with a gasping curse, 
he turned and fled away into the darkness. 

The ruttian who had received the full 
benefit of the flood rose to his feet dripping, 
but still grasping his revolver. A red hand- 
kerchief which he had been using as a mask 
hung limply about his chin, and we recog- 
nized his exposed face as that of our 
acquaintance of the damaged knee. 

“You devil!’ he burst out savagely. 
“What did you do that for?” 

But Wiley had whipped a revolver from 
under the mattress and now had the drop 
on him. 

“You'd better get.” he remarked 
calmly, ‘‘and find some water. because 
that stuff you’ve got all over you is caustic 
soda.”” 

The fellow let out a yelp of dismay 
and turned on his heel. Not many hundred 
yards away lay the big dam which received 
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“ While the other ruffian stood over me, he began to search my poor belongings.” 
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the water from the Ivanhoe battery. This 
water was Caustically salt, while the bottom 
of the dam was lined many feet deep with 
almost impalpable mud. Tothis dam, as for 
his very life, the rascal ran and, with the 
caustic soda burning his flesh, plunged in 
headlong. 

After a little hesitation Wiley and I 
followed. We found our visitor wallowing 
in the slime, alternately groaning and 
cursing. 

After a while he crawled out, and we 
were astonished to find that, with the 
exception of his boots and a leather belt, 
he was naked! The fierce caustic had 
destroyed the fabric of his clothing, and 
the clinging mud had done the rest. 

“Tm blind!’” he moaned, 
blind!" 

This was rather more than we expected, 
so, moved by pity, Wiley and I lifted him 
up and half carried him to his camp, just 
as we had done some six months pre- 
viously. The hut wherein the fellow lived 
was one of the ordinary low-roofed canvas 
type, and, pushing open the door, I lit 
the stump of candle which stood on a rough 
table, and guided him to a seat. 

I was searching for some water with 
which to wash the caustic from his eyes, 
when, to my intense surprise, the rough 
canvas curtain which veiled the doorway 
of an inner apartment was drawn _ aside, 
and a woman looked out at us. To find 
any woman in such a wretched dwelling 
was astonishing enough, but this particular 
girl to my eyes seemed exceedingly hand- 
some, having a great wealth of lustrous 
black hair, dark flashing eyes, and bold, 
regular features. She wore a dress of 
dark velvet, which gave her quite a regal 
appearance. 

“What is the matter with 
she asked, in a pleasant voice. 

“He has met with an_ accident,” 
explained Wiley diplomatically. “ The 
thing is to bathe his eyes; you should be 
able to fix him—we want to go.” 

‘All right,’ agreed the woman, who 
seemed to accept everything as a matter 
of course. With that Wiley hurried me 
out of the door. 

““ We must cut out the Good Samaritan 
stuff,” he snapped. ‘‘ That fellow may have 
mates about who would deal with us if 
they knew what had happened.” 

“IT wonder who the woman was?” 
I remarked, when we were once more seated 
in his camp. 

“‘She’s a barmaid at one of the hotels 
down town, “explained Wiley. ‘' They say 
she’s his wife. Funny, isn’t it, that villains 
like him always seem to get hold of nice- 
looking women ?” 

I had almost forgotten the woman’s 
existence when one day, about two months 


“Tm 


him?” 


later, I met an old friend, who promptly 
drew me into the saloon bar of one of the 
biggest hotels. 

The place was crowded, and the three 
girls on duty were serving drinks at high 
speed. Suddenly I caught sight of a dark- 
haired girl at the farther end of the bar. 
She was the woman of the hold-up man’s 
camp! Presently she came down to the 
shelves near where we stood to get a bottle 
of liqueur. To all appearances she took 
not the slightest notice of me, but when 
she returned to replace the bottle she 
paused for a moment. 

“‘ I know you,” she said, in a low voice. 
“ You're only a kid; keep away from that 
Wiley’s camp.” 

With that she went back to her own 
end of the bar. 

On returning home I told Wiley of 
the encounter. 

‘“That’s a warning, boy,” he said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘It means they’re after me 
again—this time for revenge.” 

Two days later, on going up to light 
his smelting furnace, he had the forethought 
to examine the small ashpit underneath, 
and was not greatly surprised to discover, 
under a light screen of ashes, enough 
explosive to have wrecked the camp and 
blown its occupant into eternity. 

“Someone must have got in with a 
skeleton key while I was out this morning,” 
he said. ‘‘ I wish I had set that trap again.” 

The next night some person unknown 
fired a couple of shots through the wall 
of his hut, guessing accurately where his 
bed stood. But Wiley, being more or less 
prepared for such incidents, was sleeping on 
the floor, and the bullets passed over him. 

Next day he left for Perth. 

“Y’m about due for a trip East,’’ he 
told me. ‘‘Look after the place while I’m 
away.” 

Some time later, while strolling round 
the Boulder Block, a small business area 
right in the heart of the mines, and a 
notorious hotbed of ruffianism, I was 
accosted by a somewhat familiar voice. 

““ Where’s Wiley ? ” 

I looked round and saw my friend of 
the night adventures. His face had healed, 
but seemingly he had lost the sight of 
one eye. 

““He’s gone East,”’ I answered truth- 
fully. 

“T thought so,” growled the fellow. 
“* Lucky for him he has, too! I’d have made 
him pay for this eye of mine.” 

About a month later I received a 
letter from Wiley in which he said that, 
having entered into a business partnership, 
he was unlikely to return to the West. He 
asked me to dispose’ of his camp, and 
keep half the proceeds for my trouble, 
which I did. 
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The touch-and-go 


HE incident of 
which I write 
happened a 
good many 

years ago, at a time 
when I was assistant 
to a lighthouse-keeper 
on alittle island about 
one and a half miles 
from the mainland of the east coast of 
Newfoundland. 

It was a bitterly cold day in February, 
with a strong breeze from the north-west 
and occasional flurries of snow, and at 
ten a.m. the thermometer hanging outside 
the door stood at ten below zero. 

The island was about three hundred 
feet high, and in that clear atmosphere 
one could see for many miles. To the east- 
ward, as far as the eye could reach, and for 
scores of miles beyond, the ocean was 
covered with drift-ice driven down by the 
prevailing northerly winds. These vast 
masses of ice had made the sea as smooth 
as a milipond. 

Between the island and the mainland 
was a stretch of clear water, as the strong 
off-shore wind kept the ‘' young ”’ ice which 
was continually forming in the shallows 


land coast. 


| 
LL 


befell a young man who went seal- 
hunting on the ice off the Newfound- 
But for a_sharp-eyed 
fisherman the story would have had | 

a different ending. | 


under the headlands 
moving seawards, 
About two miles out- 
side the island, how- 
| ever, the northern ice, 
forced forward by the 
pressure outside, was 
slowly hemming in the 
bay. The continual 
shifting of the heavy floes left lakes of clear 
water here and there, and with the aid of 
a powerful spy-glass we could occasionally 
see the round, black head of a seal bob up. 

It was an ideal day for a seal-hunt, 
especially as at that time of the year they 
were beating north to their breeding-grounds, 
and one would expect them to be more 
plentiful than at any other season. 1 was 
eager to go, for a hunt oftered good prospects 
of both Pp asure and profit. My salary 
was small, and, apart from the cash value 
of the skin and fat, nothing attords a more 
satisfying meal than seal-meat properly 
cooked. 

But the only other man on the island 
was the keeper, who was torbidden to leave 
his post of duty; moreover, he was too 
old to take part in a hunt of that kind on 
such a day. 


experience that 
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For a while I debated with myself as 
to whether I would take the risk of venturing 
out alone. I had a little boat with a seven- 
foot keel that was all right in clear water, 
but hardly suitable for cruising amidst 
rough ice. 

While I was still undecided, I saw a 
boat coming toward the island from a 
fishing settlement about two miles away on 
the mainland. Through the glasses I could 
see that it contained four men. That they 
were outward-bound in search of seals I 
knew at once, and as their course would 
bring them close to the island I determined 
to join them. So, taking my rifle and 
ammunition, I made for the nearest point 
they had to pass and hailed them. They 
were quite willing to take me with them, 
and we were soon bowling away before the 
wind with sail set and oars going. 

Theirs was a good strong boat, about 
eighteen feet long, and she drove easily 
through the thin ice. The farther we went, 
however, the harder and thicker the ice 
became, and when we were about three 
miles from the island we found it was strong 
enough to haul the boat bodily on to it. 
This was just what we wanted, and, leaving 
our craft behind, we all set off, guns on 
shoulders and gaffs in hand, each man 
making for the particular patch of open 
water that looked to him the most likely 
place for a seal to poke up its head. 

As soon as we had located a lake, each 
of us proceeded to build up, as close to the 
water as possible, enough blocks of ice to 
hide us from any seal that might come up 
there. This done, we sat down on another 
block of ice to wait, with the dogged perse- 
verance of a Red Indian, an Eskimo—or 
a Newfoundland seal-hunter. 

In order to find suitable places, of 
course, it was necessary to travel a good 
distance away from our boat, and very soon 
we were widely separated. The other men 
carried muzzle-loading shot-guns, and there- 
fore had to select small lakes, so that if 
a seal came up the hunter would be near 
enough to make certain of a “kill.” I, 
however, had a high-powered rifle which, 
if held correctly, could kill at three hundred 
yards, and so I made for a large lake that 
promised to give more opportunity. This 
took me much farther eastwards than the 
others, and the nearest man to me was 
about half a mile away. 

Now a harp-seal is easily frightened 
and will disappear with lightning speed 
at sight of a man, so I carefully built up a 
hiding-place, nearly breast-high, from_ the 
small blocks of ice scattered about. Then 
I knelt down and peeped through the 
interstices. 

The stretch of water I had selected 
was long and narrow, and I was located 
about midway on the ice-edge. I had been 
waiting only a very short time when a seal 


came up at the far end. The range was too 
great to hope to hit the mark with any 
certainty, so I kept out of sight and in 
about a minute he went down again. Five 
minutes later he reappeared in the same 
place. Feeling sure that he had found good 
fishing just there, and might reasonably 
be expected to return, I determined, when 
next he disappeared, to make a run toward 
the spot in order to be near enough for a 
shot if he bobbed up again. 

Aseal can stay under water about half an 
hour if so minded ; or he may take a notion 
not to remain down more than a minute or 
two. There was no certainty, of course, 
that this particular seal would come up 
at this spot again ; he might prefer to take 
his next breath of fresh air a mile or so 
away. 

However, it was a sporting chance, 
and the instant his nose disappeared I 
raced along toward the spot, a short 
distance inwards from the ice edge, at my 
best speed. In my haste I took no heed as 
to what I was treading on. Right in my 
path lay a deep bay in the thick ice which 
was not frozen over sufficiently to bear 
my weight. 

An experienced eye can usually gauge 
the strength of ice by its colour, but in 
this case the light flurries of snow had made 
it all look alike. The stretch was about 
twenty feet across, and the speed at which I 
was running carried me about half-way over 
before the ice broke. Directly I felt it give 
way beneath me I threw myself forward 
with my arms outstretched—an old trick 
of the sealer when falling through ice. This 
distributes one’s weight over a larger sur- 
face, and thinner ice ‘vill then support one. 

In this case, however, it availed me 
nothing, and in less time than it takes to 
tell, I had sunk up to my chin. My out- 
spread arms were all that kept me from 
going down altogether. In my right hand 
I still clutched the rifle—a valuable one, 
and borrowed at that! Sink or swim, it 
must be saved, so 1 pushed it from me as 
far as I could reach and, with both arms 
still outstretched, remained as rigid as 
possible. It was not the first time by any 
means that I had fallen through thin ice, 
but generally there had been someone near 
to help me out. Now, with not a soul in 
sight, my plight looked pretty serious. 

I could not swim, and was too bony to 
float. The only way I could go was down- 
wards—and the deeper the water the 
farther I should go down! There were, I 
knew, at least fifty fathoms of the briny 
between the soles of my fect and the bed 
of the ocean, and I had not the least desire 
to get there. 

For the benefit of Wink Wortp 
readers who may some day have the 
misfortune to be in a similar predica- 
ment, I would say there is one thing 


specially to be guarded against if you have 
to depend entirely on your own exertions 
for getting out. 

At costs you must keep your legs 
from rising in front of you. Unfortunately 
they have a tendency that way, and it 
Tequires constant effort to combat it and 
keep them trailing behind. In this position 
there is a chance of throwing yourself 
forward, and if you can once get your 


weight on the ice you may be able to climb 
out, or break your way through th: thin 
stuff to firmer ice that will support you. 
But if you once let your feet come up 


under the ice in ~ he, 
front of you 
you will be 
practically lying on 
your back, and 
utterly helpless. 

That was the 
hapless position I 


found myself in within 
five minutes. The only 
parts of me that were 
out of the water were 
my hands, my chin, my 
ears, and the upper part 
of my head. I was 
afraid to struggle for a 
better position, for 1 knew 
that if I did the treacherous 
ice would break up at once. 
All I could do was to hold on 
grimly and trust to one of my 
companions missing me and 
coming in search. 

While I lay there, hanging on tor 
dear life to the ice, the same seal, or 
another one, bobbed up directly in 


front of me, not twenty feet from my eyes. 
In my present unusual position he did not 
Tecognize me as his enemy, man, and 
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reared up until his fore-flippers were out 
of water. . 

Apparently satisfied that there was 
nothing to be afraid of, he sank down again 
to his fat neck, wagged his head sideways 
with a curious swaying motion, stared at 
me with his black, saucer-like eyes, wrinkled 
his nose, turned on his back, splashed about, 
and did every other thing a curious animal 
could do to make friends or gain some 
recognition. 

I could almost count the hairs in his 
stiff whiskers, and I noted the little knobs of 
ice frozen on the ends of them and on the 
tips of the bristles over his eyes. Possibly, 
if he had had intelligence enough to realize 
that I had been seeking his life, he wouid 

have dived under the ice, caught me 
by the back, and pulled me ery, At 
would have required less effort than 
catching a herring, but nothing so sinister, 
luckily, was in his stupid head. He 

Was just curious, 
Presentiy, directly over his 
head, but a tong distance away, 
I saw a man running toward me, 
and realized that some- 
one was hastening to 
my rescue. Something 
attracted the seal’s 
attention that way, 
too, for he 
turned toward 
the approach- 
ing man, raised 


“My comrade, by means of his gaff, 
secured a firm hold on the sleeve of 
my coat.” 
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his pody half out of the water and then dis- 
appeared with lightning-like rapidity and 
vigour, leaving a seething swirl on the surface. 

The man was racing with all his might, 
but the lake was at least a hundred feet 
wide and, alas! he had not chosen the most 
direct route. With a sinking heart I 
wondered whether there would be anything 
left except a hole in the ice when he reached 
me. Suddenly my would-be rescuer seemed 
to realize his mistake, for he changed his 
course and headed more directly toward 
the spot where I was submerged. 

Later on, when it was all over, he 
assured me that no bird on the wing could 
hav2 matched him for speed, and that if 
he could have been timed he would have 
made a record for the world to strive after. 
To this, however, I turned a deaf ear. It 
seemed tc me at the time that he was the 
slowest runner on record, for the peril of my 
position had warped my judgment. What 
took place seems to have been as follows :— 

Sandy—my rescuer—was the nearest 
one to me on the ice, some half mile away, 
where he was comfortably ensconced beside 
a small lake, gun all ready for shooting. 
Luckily for me he was facing in my direction, 
and had noted me running as described 
preparatory to shooting my seal. When 
next he looked up I was nowhere in sight. 

With the quick intuition of men who 
are accustomed to pit their wits against the 
elements and who live by the uncertain 
harvest of the sea, the fishermen divined 
at once what had happened. Dropping his 
gun, he seized his gaff and made for the 

lace where he had last seen me. Except 
‘or a few small pressure-ridges, the ice 
between us was as level as a bowling green, 
and, apart from the necessity for circum- 
venting a small lake here and there, the 
route to me was comparatively direct. 

When he reached the edge of the hard 
ice I had sunk so far that the water had 
covered my ears, and the ice around me 
had sagged down so that the water was 
flowing in over it. Another minute would 
have seen my end. Just as he reached me 
I managed to gasp: ‘Gun first! ’’ Lying 
flat, he succeeded in hooking the weapon 
and drawing it to safety. But to get me out 
was more difficult, for I was a little farther 
away from him than the rifle. 

Risking the weight of half his body 
over the thin ice, my comrade, by means of 
his gaff, secured a firm hold on the sleeve 
of my coat. Then, with a quick pull 
but not before I had ducked completely 
under—he dragged me on to the hard ice 
once more. 

For a while I lay there like a log, too 
utterly benumbed to make any effort to 
stand. Meanwhile Sandy got busy. Raising 
my feet, he drained the chilly water from 
my knee-high leather boots. Then, taking 
out his sheath knife, he rolled me over and 


proceeded to scrape off the ice that had 
formed on my clothes. The rolling process 
helped to restore life to my numbed limbs, 
and presently I was able to stand up. 

But Sandy did not relax his attentions. 
He kept his knife going, and as fast as the 
ice formed it was scraped off again. The 
water, draining down my undergarments, 
filled my boots up once more, and noting this 
he pulled them off and emptied them out 
again, By this time, however, my outside 
cloth:ng had resumed its cast-iron texture, 
and I felt like the knights of old when fully 
equipped for war. 

My relish for seal-hunting had gone 
for that day, at any rate, and we walked as 
fast as I could travel in my armour-like cloth- 
ing toward the other three men, all of whom 
were as yet quite unaware of the accident. 

While we were stil! some distance from 
them we heard the quick report of a gun, 
and a second later caught sight of a man 
named Williams racing excitedly round the 
lake he had been watching, and we knew 
that he had killed a seal. It turned out to 
be a “ square-flipper ’’ of very large size. 
Unfortunately, however, instead of drifting 
in to the edge of the hard ice, where it could 
have been easily secured, it lodged against a 
thin edge, and we had to launch the boat 
to get it. This took considerable time, but 
the work kept me warm. 

By the time we had secured the seal, 
evening was coming on, and it was high 
time to make for home. It was dark when 
I again entered the lighthouse. After a 
change of clothing I was ready to take my 
turn at the light as usual, and neither then 
nor afterwards did I suffer the slightest ill- 
effects from my adventure. The seal Williams 
shot was a monster of its kind. The skin 
and fat weighed slightly over four hundred 
pounds, while the carcass—boiled for about 
twenty minutes, and then baked with 
onions and other vegetables—made a most 
appetizing dish. 

Before closing I may say that what I 
always consider the most unpleasant part 
of my fall through the ice was the sensation 
caused by the icy water circling my body and 
gradually creeping upward. Readers may 
think this happened quickly, and no doubt 
it would do so if one were dressed in a 
bathing suit. 

With heavy woollen undergarments, 
however, it is quite different, and I well 
remember on this particular occasion there 
was a distinct difference between the height 
of the water inside my clothes and outside. 
When I was down to my chin outside, 
the water inside had only reached about 
mid-waist, and the sensation as it slowly 
rose up my body was dreadful. I can 
truly say that I was very thankful when it 
reached my chin. Jf you don’t believe 
me, come seal-hunting with me, fall in, 
and try it yourself ! 
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T was my birth- 
day, just a 
week after 
Gusti’s, | and 

luckily we had pur- 
chased a good store 
of food before leav- 
ing Alicante. We 
also took with us = 
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back to the casino, 
where we left them 
in peace. 

Soft sand gave 
me a fine birthday 
couch outside 
Campello, which we 
did not enter till the 
next day. It was 
only a small fishing 


some fine muscatel 
grapes, figs, prickly 
pears, and a couple 
‘of melons, which 
made Mahomet 
grumble on account 
of their weight. It | 
was fortunate that | 
we had laid in a |! 
stock, for very soon , 
we came to a closely- 

fenced - in country 


tive. 


singing and 


these the 


The continuation of this amusing narra- 
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spur of the moment, Count and Countess 
Malmignati bound themselves 
their own identities and travel through | 
Spain disguised as wandering Arab beggars, 
dancing for a living. All | 
sorts of odd adventures and misadventures 
befel them during their wanderings, and 
Countess descril 
lively fashion. 


village, with a few 
boats, but—in con- 
trast to those of 
San Juan—the folks 
were very kind. They 
called us in to have 
coffee with them, 
made us join in a 
game of cards, and 
told us that we must 
sleep for the night 
in one of their fish- 


to sink 


in most 


where we could have 
stolen nothing, and 
without our own supplies would have had 
to go hungry. 

Outside San Juan we stopped amid the 
dunes and celebrated my birthday with a 
royal feast. In addition to the provender, 
Gusti brought out, to my surprise, a bottle 
of champagne and a box of marrons glacds. 
I had wondered how it was that we had come 
so early to the end of our cash, but this 
extravagance explained everything. Tramps 
should have tramps’ tastes, and not those of 
sybarites ! I do not, however, remember a 
birthday-feast which 1 can look back on 
with such enjoyment. 

_ , At San Juan we celebrated further by 
giving one of our concerts in the casino, but 
when we came to the last song almost all the 
folks got up and hurried out to avoid giving 
us anything. We gleaned only fifteen 
centtmos, and so went on to the caf¢, where 
we found the very same people we had 
chased out of the casino! We had the 
melancholy satisfaction of driving them 


ing-boats. But first 
they advised us to 
adventure inland to the other part of the 
village, which was divided into two 
sections, Campello of the sea and Campello 
of the land. 

The sandy road mounted from the 
fishing hamlet, and along it we went in the 
dusk. At last, over the hedges of aloes, we 
saw the tops of the palm-trees which here- 
abouts always mark the villages. It was 
about cight in the evening, and we thought it 
best to wait till a little later; the Spaniards 
gather energy and amiability as the air 
grows cooler. 

We sat ourselves down beneath a hedge 
of prickly pear to wait for the auspicious 
moment. But two women, carrying water- 
pots on their heads, passed along the road 
and saw us crouching suspiciously in the 
shadow of the hedge. They both turned 
round and fled, shrieking, back to the 
village. We were still debating what we 
should do when we saw them returning, 
chattering volubly, accompanied by four 
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men. This solved our problem; flight was 
now impossible. 

As soon as they caught sight of us again 
the women screamed out :— 

‘“‘ There they are, the scoundrels !_ Look 
at them hiding under the hedge! There! 
There!” 

The four men advanced upon us with a 
resolute air. 

“Hey, there!’ the leader shouted 
ferociously. ‘‘ Come out of that! We can 
see you skulking under the hedge !’’ 


THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


We came out with the sweetest air of 
innocence that we could contrive. Imme- 
diately the leader jumped at Mahomet’s 
stick and wrested it from his hand—the 
stick which, you will remember, had once 
been our curtain-pole at Carthagena. 

“‘There’s a terrible weapon!” cried 
the men. ‘‘ It looks as if these people are 
really dangerous. Now then, who are you ? 
Why are you hiding there in the hedge, 
and what does this dangerous bludgeon 
portend ?” : 

“We are members of the Somaten,’’* 
they went on. ‘‘ We are responsible for the 
peace of this village, and for the safety of the 
citizens we must confiscate this terrible 
weapon. You will come along with us and 
answer to the mayor.” 

“We will most willingly come with 
you,”’ we replied. ‘“‘ But we are not dan- 
gerous ; ‘we are only two poor travelling 
Arabs who were sitting in the ditch because 
we thought it better to wait a little before 
entering the village to give a concert.” 

Our offer to come quietly seemed to 
reassure the vigilance men somewhat; I 
am sure they had been afraid we meant to 
put up a desperate fight. As we went along 
they questioned us and Mahomet told them, 
in his best style, our whole pathetic story. 
The effect was wonderful; long before we 
reachéd the village the attitude of the 
Somatenes had completely changed. 

They conducted us personally to the 
best spot in the village where we might give 
a concert, they summoned the people. from 
their houses, they loudly declaimed the story 
of our trials, wrongs, and sufferings. After 
the concert they applauded so vigorously 
that the other villagers could not help 
applauding also, and finally one of the 
Somatenes himself went round with the plate 
and collected no less than four pesetas for us ! 

The vigilance men next conducted us 
back to the fishing village and, with a 
number of jests at their own expense, 
returned that ‘ dangerous bludgeon,” the 
curtain-pole. Our fishermen friends then led 
us to the boat which had been selected for 


* Volunteer Vigilance Committee of a village too small to 
have a regular police force. 


our bed, but, before allowing us to turn in, 
they made us drink a warming glass of 
brandy. 

We had been told that the next town, 
Villajoyosa, was only two hours’ march 
along the railway lines, so we made a lazy 
toilet in the boat, had a splendid swim, and 
afterwards set out in a leisurely way to 
reach this town of joy. We marched steadily 
for three hours and then asked a chance 
passer-by how far it was to Villajoyosa. 

“It’s two hours,” he said. 

Later we met another wayfarer, and 
asked him the same question. 

“‘ It’s two hours,” he replied. 

Our feet began to drag. We saw some 
peasants lunching by the roadside; they 
had a big saucepan of rice and tomatoes 
from which they were feasting merrily. We 
begged from them, and they gave us bread 
and wine. We asked them how far it was to 
Villajoyosa. a 

“ It’s two hours,” they told us! . 

We met a sturdy old woman walking 
along the railway_line, carrying a strange- 
looking box on her head ; she, too, answered 
that Villajoyosa was ‘‘ only two hours” 
distant. It was not until she had gone by 
that we realized the queer box she was 
carrying was a coffin ! 

At last, utterly exhausted, we camped 
out on the terrace of a locked and shuttered 
empty house, and there slept for the night. 

Next morning we set off once more in 
search of this elusive Villajoyosa. Finally 
it came in sight on the coast, one hour’s 
journey from our sleeping-place, so that we 
had been merely some eight hours or so 
walking this ‘‘ two-hour ”’ stretch. Which 
is an excellent illustration of Spanish 
peasants’ vagueness concerning distances. 

The only ‘' joy ’’ we saw in Villajoyosa 
was the amusement we afforded the children 
—horrid little brutes! They became such 
a nuisance that a good-natured policeman 
came to our assistance and tried to drive 
them off. He didn’t succeed, but he invited 
us to his house, where he treated us to 
mangled American-English, of which both 
he and his wife spoke ditferent varieties. 

Nevertheless, they gave us splendid 
coffee and cigarettes. While we smoked and 
sipped, the nice policeman went off to the 
authorities to get us a permit to play, and 
then himself conducted us to the casino. 

This casino was the prettiest we had 
yet seen. The building was painted white 
and blue, and had a veranda which was a 
regular bower of wistaria and climbing roses. 
The visitors, apparently, sat to the right 
and the villagers to the left. When we 
had sung and played we collected from the 
right only sneers and shrugs, but from the 
poorer folk we gathered two ‘pesetas. 

Our friend the policeman then deserted 
his duty for the pleasure of showing us round 
the town, Later he conducted us to the 
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beach, where he indicated the place where 
we should find the softest sand, and so left 
us to our dreams. 

The following day we tried to get lunch 
at two inns, but were roughly refused at 
both. Here was another oddity of this odd 
land, where regular hostels refuse your 
custom and private houses are proud to 
invite you as guests. 

So we helped ourselves to grapes and a 
melon at a lonely farm and then turned to 
the coast, along which we marched till we 
came to one of the carabinero shelters, which 
one finds every mile or so in the sand-hills. 
Here we sat down and had an excellent meal. 

Before we had properly finished, the 
carabinero himself arrived. He had, of 
course, heard all about us, and showed no 
surprise at our presence. rom man to man 
our description had fled before us along the 
coast; it must have been an important 
item of news in carabinero circles. 

The man sat down, rolled cigarettes for 
us, and began a long conversation. At last 
he said : 

“But why don’t you go up to the 
carabinero station ? It is only a short walk 
from here, at the top of the slopes. 

“We will come later with pleasure,” 
we answered, “ but at present we are tired, 
and would like to rest.””, With a compliment 
or two, in the best form of Spanish politeness, 
he then left us, but before tong we heard the 
sounds of voices, and Gusti peered out of the 
hut to see the man coming back accompanied 
bv three other carabineros, several women, 
and five children. 

They literally swooped down upon us, 
uttering exclamations of pleasure and sur- 
prise. We were really rather annoyed that 
we had not been allowed to enjoy a rest for 
a while at least, but no grumpiness could 
hold out against their naive sweetness of 
manner. 


A “FRYING-PAN PARTY.” 


“Do come up to the station,” thev 
implored us, ‘‘ and we will have a real big 
paella ala Valenciana ”’ (frying-pan party). 

This promised to be a new experience, 
so we capitulated and followed them up the 
hill, climbing for nearly half an hour. 

The carabinero station was built in a 
lonely spot on the cliffs. It was self-con- 
tained, with offices and barracks for the 
bachelors at the back, and a circle of smaller 
houses for the married men curving round 
to the gates; the centre s+ ‘rved as a 
parade-ground and a playing-field for the 
numerous children. 

The women and children were very 
friendly, and even the sergeant in charge so 
far torgot his dignity as to be most gracious. 
For them, living as they did in this lonely 
spot. our appearance was as good as a Circus ; 
they never seemed to tire of plying us with 


questions. They examined our clothes with 
the utmost curiosity, and heartily applauded 
our performance. 

The idea of the “ frying-pan party ” 
was welcomed with acclamation, and they 
wasted little time in setting about pre- 
parations. 

“I'll give you some of the fuel,” cried 
one woman. 

“ T'll provide the rest,” said another. 

“ T’ve got a chicken,” cried a third. 

“Paco caught some fine fish this 
morning,” added a fourth. 

“ Here's the rice.” 

“The oil shall be mine.” 

“Tomatoes.” 

“ Peppers 

“Here's the frying-pan.” 

Quickly a fire was built in a corner of 
the parade-ground and a tripod set over 
the burning wood. The huge frying-pan, 
almost two feet in diameter, was laid on 
the flames and the most expert cook was 
ordered to supervise the concoction of the 
dish. The picture is stamped into my 
memory—the little circle of white-washed 
cottages glimmering like evening primroses 
in the dusk, the flames flickering up round 
the huge frying-pan, the circle of eager 
faces crouched over it, the cackle of talk 
as the process of cooking developed. 

To make this Valencian rice is a ticklish 
business. First the rice is fricd in the oil, and 
then water must be added in exactly 
the right amount to be absorbed by the 
rice while cooking. Too little water makes 
the dish dry, too much leaves it mushy ; 
and as every batch of rice needs a slightly 
different amount of water the cook must 
possess great skill. So expert do these 
women become, however, that they seldom 
make a mistake. This al fresco meal, eaten 
by the light of the bonfire, was delicious, 
and to the smoking rice our hosts added an 
excellent rough wine. How well we feasted ! 

Afterwards they gave us anisado, which 
luckily was not too strong. Then, as the 
whole population of the station was now 
astir, they in turn had to amuse us, which 
they did with a will. Coming, as they did, 
from many different parts of Spain, these 
people had a variety of dances, for every 
province has its own characteristic songs and 
dance. We were asked to judge between 
them, but this was a delicate task which 
we diplomatically refused to undertake. 

The hour was now growing late, and 
in spite of a pressing invitation to pass 
the night with them, we left, being escorted 
back to the beach by the men going on duty. 

The next day we collected only sixty 
centimos from the rose-embowered town 
of Benidorma—a contrast to the hcspitality 
of the carabineros—so that we were com- 
pelled to revise our decision to return 
there one day and take up our abode in 
a pretty cottage. 
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Spite of our bad luck in the towns, 
however, the sea was always kind, and we 
swam, mended our clothes, begged bread 
from the farms, and made our way slowly 
northwards. 

At the next little town, Aldea, things 
were even worse than they had been at 
Benidorma. Not even sixty centimos did 
we get, for the shrieking of the children 
made playing impossible, and we fled from 
the place only to be challenged at the exit 
by two guards who had evidently been 
waiting there for us. 

We flourished official papers in their 
faces—a passport, a permission to play at 
Alicante, a permission to play at Villajoyosa, 
and so on. The policemen couldn’t read, 
though they pretended to study the docu- 
ments very intently, and finally they let 
us go without further difficulty. 

But we could not get down to the 
coast again to sleep, and so had to make 
our bed on the hard lumpy earth of a field. 
In the middle of the night I awoke suddenly. 

““My goodness, Mahomet,” I cried, 
‘‘ wake up ; it’s raining!” 

Luckily the shower was short, but it 
damped the ground and made us fear a 
chill. Worse than this, it seemed to awaken 
a colony of huge ants, which came swarming 
out and promptly discovered us. They 
scurried all over us, tickling and biting, and 
as a result we got little sleep. Long before 
dawn we were up and on the road again. 

We trailed down into the village of 
Calpe about six in the evening, and I confess 
that I regarded it with mercenary eyes. 
I was anxious to estimate what quantity of 
food it was likely to supply ; its picturesque- 
ness could wait until our stomachs had been 
filled. And, to my dismay, Calpe did not 
look very promising. 

The village clung to the cliff-side like 
an eagle’s nest, the streets seemed to be all 
steps, and the whole place appeared povertv- 
stricken. The cliffs overshadowed a splendid 
beach, stretching itself to the north into 
a long spit, at the end of which a tall 
solitary rock rose high into the air, like the 
horn of a submerged rhinoceros. 

We badly needed money and food, and 
so abandoned our usual custom of waiting 
till dark before performing. Indeed, we 
went forward at once to the assault. Up, 
up the steppy streets we clambered, watched 
by the curious eyes of the inhabitants and 
collecting the children, as usual, as we went. 
To our dismay, however, there was no café 
in the place, no casino—nothing but a 
deserted market. 

“ This,” said Gusti gloomily, ‘1s our 
Waterloo!” 


THE VILLAGE OF MEAN PEOPLE. 


We looked about us in despair. In 
a dingy general shop six men lounged 


chatting. This appeared to be a village 
resort, and, as a matter of fact, had a 
barrel of wine and one of aguardiente standing 
in it, so that it might in some sort have 
been considered as a public-house. Ignorant 
of this, we nevertheless walked in, mumbled 
some jargon, and at once began to play 
and sing. The six men seemed quite inter- 
ested, and applauded loudly, but when 
Mahomet went round with the plate most 
of them calmly refused to give, and we 
only received two halfpence. 

Disheartened by this chilly reception, 
and desperately hungry, we retreated to 
the beach, wound our belts tighter, chewed 
a little of the very stale bread we had 
left, and then looked about for a bed. We 
found a boat, at the side of which Mahomet 
arranged a tent with his shawl, and here, 
in spite of the cravings of our empty 
stomachs, we spent a good night. 

In the morning we once more discussed 
the situation, which seemed fairly hopeless. 
Calpa looked even meaner than it had done 
the night before. With all its picturesqueness 
it could not give us a dish of rice! At last 
Mahomet suggested we should climb the 
hill and beg a plate of soup at the presbytery. 

So up the hill once more we went, col- 
lecting most of the village children as usual. 
Thus, accompanied by a howling mob, we 
came at last to the presbytery door. It was 
opened by an old woman, who at once 
screamed for another old woman, and to- 
gether they stared at us speechlessly while 
Mahomet, in his best jargon, explained the 
sadness of our lot. They were very stupid, 
these two, and Mahomet’s Spanish had to 
improve suspiciously before he could make 
them understand a word. Then :— 

“‘ The priest isn’t in,’”’ said the one with 
the hardest mouth. 

““ When will he return ? ” 

“ Can’t say.” 

And the door was slammed in our faces. 

We turned sadly away, and were about 
to clamber down the hill when Gusti espied 
the priest himself approaching along a side 
path. To him he went, putting on his best 
beggar’s manner. 

“‘ We are poor Arabs, your reverence,” 
he whined, in a splendid imitation of the 
genuine thing. ‘‘ Poor Arabs. Converted to 
Christianity. Hunted from home by the 
Turk. We ask for alms, which God will 
repay, or a cup of hot soup. We are cold and 
hungry, and my wife is ill. We can earn 
no money here.” 

The priest listened with every evidence 
of impatience. His face was set in hard and 
expressionless lines. No glint of sympathy 
showed in his eyes, but he searched his 
pockets and grudgingly pulled out a half- 
penny, which he held out to Mahomet. But 
Gusti, with many salaams. answered that 
money was not what we really needed at the 
moment. 
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‘““A cup of hot soup,’”’ he suggested. 
“Only a little cup, your reverence, for my 
poor wife.”’ 

“This isn’t a posada,” 
priest. 

With that he quickly repocketed his 
five-cenlimo piece, passed on to the house, 
an in turn banged the door with a sound 
of convincing finality. 

Mahomet was really angry. He had by 
now absorbed the beggar’s philosophy to 
such an extent that he expected alms as his 
right, not merely as charity, and in this he 
had been encouraged up till now by the 
attitude of the peasants themselves. They, 
too, seemed to think that alms were the 
beggar’s right. However, something had to 
be done, so I told the children, who still 
clustered about, to run round the village 
and announce a new concert. Off scurried 
the eiz-r youngsters, screaming :— 

“The Moros are going to play—the 
Moros are going to play!" 

We posted ourselves at a prominent 
street corner and burst into one of our 
melodies. But even Mahomet’s best noises 
failed this time. The people massed round 
us as long as we were performing, but the 
moment Gusti brought out his plate they 
drifted away as rapidly and unobtrusively 
as possible. We gained only two more half- 
pennies, which raised our total fortunes to 
twenty centimos. 1 felt a surge of mute rage 
as I saw the men slinking off at the sight of 
the plate. 

“Let us get out of this horrible hole,” 
I said to Gusti. 

As we were going down the stairs a 
woman stopped me. 

“But why don’t you dance?” she 
asked. 

“Dance ? ” I echoed angrily, indicating 
with a gesture the precipitous streets—all 
steps, pieces of loose rock, and pointed 
stones. ‘‘ Where can I dance? Why, one 
can't even walk, let alone dance!’ 

Between the village and the big rock 
on the sani-spit we saw a group of men 
working on the beach. To them, as a last 
hope, we made our way. First we came to 
a long line of patient donkeys with empty 

es; then we reached the men 
. They were busily engaged in 
packing fish into small crates, putting them 
into sandwiches of ice and palm leaves, while 
on the edge of the waves lay a mound of 
glistening, freshly - caught fish, just dis- 
charged from the boats. 

These men were quite friendly and, 
after we had told our tale, said that we must 
wait a little and have lunch with them. So, 
comforted by anticipation, we watched them 
as they dexterously arranged the fish in the 
boxes, nailed down the lids, and slung the 
cases on to the donkeys’ backs. 

As soon as all the fish had been packed 
and the last donkey had trotted off, the 


growled the 


packers built a large bonfire, and the opera- 
tions of cooking were begun. We were afraid 
to thrust ourselves in amongst them, poor 
Arabian beggars as we were, until, at a 
signal from one of the cooks, we hurried up 
to get our share. 

The fish-packers were already eagerly 
a-gulp, and we accepted with alacrity a 
portion of the dish which so evidently 
excited their appetites. A wave of horror 
and dismay swept over me as 1 contem- 
plated the stuff which, all hot, was thrust 
into my bare hands, It was the singed 
tentacle of a big octopus ! 


A DREADFUL MEAL. 


Disgust, hunger, courtesy, and repulsion 
fought a horrible battle. I was dreadfully 
hungry. The thing was edible ; so much the 
gluttonous appetites of the fish-packers 
evidenced. I could not refuse it ; how could 
a starving Arab beggar decline food that a 
Spanish fish-packer enjoyed ? Impossible ! 

Rejection was not to be thought of, yet 
it required the stimulus of a very real hunger 
to help me to tackle that resilient, half- 
cooked piece of cephalopod. And poor Gusti 
was even unluckier than myself. My piece 
of tentacle, though tough and gelatinous, 
was at any rate some sort of solid meat, but 
he, poor fellow, had got the beast’s body, a 
repulsive lump of squashy-looking stuff 
only half warmed by the brief. cooking 
process. ¥ 

We did our best, but firmly refused a 
second helping. Then, to our eternal grati- 
tude, one of the men offered us a sup of 
aguardiente. The spirit was biting, vil- 
lainous with raw essential oils, and scalding 
to the throat, but at least it washed away 
the taste of the octopus ! 

Returning to our refuge beside the boat, 
we had another bathe, and re-arranged our 
tent. Afterwards Mahomet set off inland, 
in search of something more palatable for 
supper. I waited, in the growing darkness. 

At last I heard footsteps and perceived 
the flutter of Mahomet's raiment in the 
gloom. He had visited I don’t know how 
many farms. At most of them he got but a 
poor welcome ; at one or two they had given 
him cast-off pieces of bread, and on the way 
he had helped himself to a basketful of figs. 
We gnawed bits of bread, ate a few of the 
figs, dug out our beds of sand once more, and 
went to sleep. 

In the middle of the night I woke from 
a dream in which I had been cast away on an 
iceberg. 1 was chilled down the whole of 
one side, and speedily discovered that it was 
raining in torrents. I awoke Gusti and 
together, like dogs, we began to scoop holes 
further and further beneath the swelling 
counter of the boat in order to shelter our- 
selves from the downpour. 

Rain we had not reckoned on. 


It was 
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“The whole lot of us crowded into the caravan.” 
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now only October 3rd, and wet weather 
was not due till about the middle of the 
month. For rain and the cold that accom- 
panied it we were not prepared ; our clothes 
were of the thinnest, and we had no 
garments with which to supplement them. 
Of course, we could go home now at any 
time we wished; we had won our bet 
already. 

But, in spite of every hardship, in spite 
of our present hunger and luckless position, 
we felt most reluctant to abandon our 
freedom and resume our old identities and 

. social responsibilities. I can easily imagine 
that vagabondage, like drink, might take 
hold of a man until he was unable to resist its 
glamour. But, so far as I am concerned, 
the vagabondage would have to be conducted 
in a warm country. Cold and rain soon 
strip the glamour from the wandering life ; 
the wayfarer’s rags are only gilded by the 
sunlight ! 

Half buried in sand, which was still 
warm, we managed to get to sleep again, but 
we awoke to find the countryside soaked. 
The mud began where the sand finished, 
and we stared in dismay at the paths, in 
which the slime now lay several inches 
deep. 

In our thin, string-soled shoes it would 
obviously be impossible for us to make our 
way along the coastwise by-paths, as we 
usually did. Only the comparatively hard 
main road was at all passable, and to it, 

~ reluctantly, we bent our steps. We followed 
the track that the donkeys had taken ; 
luckily it skirted the village, and we got away 
from Calpe without further contact with the 
inhospitable people. 

After a mile or two we rested for a few 
minutes. The sun had warmed us up, but 
lowering clouds made us anticipate rain for 
the latter part of the day. So, while sitting 


was possible, we rested and ate our meagre 
breakt some of the bread-scraps and 


figs sav from the previous night. As 
1 was finishing my last mouthful I looked 


about me, and perceived behind us, 
coming from the south, a queer set of 
wayfarers. 


First marched a boy, leading two small 
bears. He was followed by another boy, 
with two more bears; then came a swarthy 
man with a dromedary ; behind these was a 
red-and-green caravan, on the front of which 
sata cluster of girls dressed in vivid-coloured 
finery. As they came closer the grubbiness 
which distance had hidden became more and 
more apparent. 

The boys were in grimy rags; their 
swarthy faces sorely needed soap and water ; 
the bears looked as though their coats had 
been faded by the sun and eaten by moths. 
The dromedary was in little better case, and 
the girls were sorely bedraggled ; the pro- 
fusion of gold ornaments they wore only 
emphasized their general tawdriness. 


THE GIPSIES. 


The strangers were as astonished to see 
us as we were to see them, and as they drew 
abreast of us the girls leapt to the ground 
with cries of greeting. From the interior of 
the caravan there emerged an old man as 
ragged as the others, yet full of dignity. 
The girls at once addressed us, but their 
dialect was so gipsyish and twisted that at 
first we could hardly understand them. 

However, they had all the cleverness of 
the gipsy race—to which they obviously 
belonged—and impressive pantomime helped. 
out our lack of comprehension, and presently 
we were exchanging news much in the same 
way as ships meeting on the ocean signal 
their ports of departure and destination. 

The girls were all in brilliant colours, 
such as none but gipsies dare to wear. Their 
faces were dark and Eastern-looking, their 
skirts flounced and full, ornamented with 
many frills—the old dress of Spain, which 
only the gipsies preserve. With every move- 
ment these heavy skirts swung and swirled, 
accentuating the feline grace of the girls’ 
movements. 

They were taller than the average 
Spanish women, and in their blue-black 
hair they wore small red-and-green combs 
and brooches of paste diamonds. Their talk 
was shrill and continuous. By way of con- 
trast the boys, who had now tied the bears 
and the dromedary up to a_ convenient 
tree, were sombre and silent. They were, it 
appeared, en route for Valencia, having 
come all the way from Triana, near Seville. 

In a very short time they had settled 
down quite snugly. A boy clambered into 
the caravan and jumped out again carrying 
a guitar. In a moment he had made himself 
comfortable, tuned up the strings, and was 
twanging out a rhythm to which he sang not 
unmusically. The girls clapped their hands, 
beating time to the tune, and one of them 
was beginning a fascinating gipsy dance 
when it suddenly started to rain. 

With loud screams the whole lot of them 
bolted for the caravan. Once inside, they 
made urgent gestures that we should take 
shelter with them, an invitation which we 
gladly epted. The dromedary and the four 
little bears were tied to the rear steps, and 
the whole lot of us crowded into the caravan, 
One of the boys passed the reins through a 
small window in the front, and the horses 
moved oft again through the storm. 

The interior of the caravan was divided 
into three parts. There was a tiny kitchen 
with a small charcoal stove, and two other 
rooms spread with mats and cushions that 
gave them a semi-Oriental appearance. The 
walls were covered with innumerable pieces 
of looking-glasses. 

Once safely inside and the journey 
resumed, the girls continued their chatter, 
and as time went on their talk became more 
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intelligible to us. Of course we had to tell 
our story, but to these professional wanderers 
it had no elements of strangeness; they 
understood at once that we were merely 
gipsies of another race. 

Presently the gipsy girls turned to pre- 
paring lunch. The frying-pan was brought 
out, and into it went rice, tomatoes, raw oil, 
and a handful of garlic. 

After the meal, which tasted better than 
it smelt, we all squatted about on cushions 
while the gipsy girls rolled us cigarettes with 
their slender fingers. They told us that they 
were going on to Valencia to meet other 
members of their tribe, also from Triana, and 
there two of the girls were going to be 
married. The third was already married to 
the man with the dromedary. They were 
three sisters, but had been four. Over this 
fourth tragedy lurked. 


THE GIRL WHO DISGRACED HERSELF. 


‘* Ah, that little wretch of a Concha!” 
they said fiercely. ‘‘ You couldn’t trust her. 
We thought that she had the ordinary self- 
respect of our people and was a good cali 
(gipsy). Therefore we let her run about 
diddling the busnes (ordinary people) to her 
heart’s content. How could we imagine that 
she was going to disgrace us? So she went 
round Seville, telling baji (fortunes) like the 
rest of us, and there she met one of those 
cursed gachos (a fellow who painted pictures). 

‘At night he went about making these 
things in public, and good money he earned, 
too. He painted her picture also, and paid 
her well for the sitting. But the devil entered 
into her heart ; she forgot her decency, fell 
in love with the gacho, and ran away with 
him and got married, the shameless hussy ! 
Well, her doom will be on her own head ! 

*‘Of course, she was sensible enough to 
clear out of Seville before we discovered 
anything, and she and her busne have gone 
away to France, they say. But if ever she 
comes back to Spain we shall find out, and 
our vengeance will reach her. Any man of 
our tribe who meets her will deal out to her 
the death that she deserves. Ah, woe on 
her, the disgraceful woman ! ”” 

The old man listened to the story in 
gloomy silence, and joined in hearty curses 
upon his errant daughter. It was clear that 
he would have no pity on her if by chance she 
was unfortunate enough to cross his path. 

Thus, rumbling along the high road, 
which the gipsies, in their expressive slang, 
called ‘‘ the dusty,” the day passed quickly 
enough. Some time before sunset the rain 
ceased, and we were glad indeed to clamber 
down from the odorous caravan and walk 
once more. . 

As we needed some fruit, we decided 
to strike across the fields, cutting off a 
corner by going along the banks of the river. 
Two of the gipsy girls offered to accompany 
us. No sooner bad we left the high road than 
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we came to wild and beautiful scenery—deep 
little gorges, steep cliffs, and here and there 
rich patches of fruit-bearing ground, where 
we stole some of the finest grapes I have ever 
eaten. 1 

In about an hour and a half we reached 
Javea, a dainty little village which, thank 
goodness, was not at all like Calpe in 
appearance. The caravan had arrived before 
us, and all the attention of the village 
children was fastened on the bears and the 
dromedary, which gave Gusti and I a most 
welcome respite from publicity. 

Indeed, we feared that the competition 
would be crushing, but luckily the gipsies 
had decided not to give a show here, and 
they tied the bears and the dromedary up 
to the caravan, leaving them in charge of the 
old man. Then the whole troop dispersed 
into the town, the boys to look for a wine- 
shop to replenish their leather wine-flask, 
the girls to go from cottage to cottage telling 
fortunes and looking out for opportunities 
for petty thieving and swindling. 

As it turned out, the bears and the 
dromedary actually helped us. Using them 
as an additional attraction, we sat ourselves 
down on the steps of the caravan and began 
to play to a large crowd. After the usual 
three songs Mahomet went round with the 
plate, and gathered three pesetas. With 
this fortune we went into the town, bought 
some bread, and joined our friends at a little 
shop where they treated us to wine and 
cigarettes. Or our way back we espied an 
empty house, where we made ourselves as 
comfortable as possible for the night. 

Denia, which vc reached in due time, 
suited our mood. It was a very old town 
and the ancient walls were still visible in 
places, while the castle loomed above. The 
houses were low and built of huge stones. 
The little port was full of boats, the sails 
of which shone in the mellowing sunlight. 

We went down to the harbour and 
were at once surrounded by good-natured 
fishermen. They conducted us to the quay, 
where they had built an open fire, and with- 
out further ceremony began to fry fish for 
us, giving us cigarettes to pass the time of 
waiting. 

The fish were spitted on to the ends 
of a slit cane, which made a_ primitive 
fork, turned over and over in.the flames, 
and toasted before we had time to finish 
our smoke. We added our own bread and 
could not help comparing the savour of 
this satisfactory and simple meal with the 
terrible singed octopus of Calpe. 

We re-encountered our gipsy friends in 
the market-place. Amongst the grey, cave- 
like houses, many of which had no apparent 
windows, the caravan looked more gay than 
ever, and seemed to emphasize the pleasures 
of the vagabond life. 

The gipsy boys took the little bears on 
leads and dragged them throngh the streets, 
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beating the while upon huge tambourines, 
two feet in diameter, with the result that 
they drew the whole of the inhabitants 
from their houses to the market-place. We, 
of course, imagined that they would now 
give a performance, but as soon as the folk 
were gathered there, the gipsies announced 
that they would shear, clip, and ornament 
in first-class style any animal brought to 
them ! es 

In a remarkably short space of time 
the plaza looked like a horse-market. The 
four gipsies, each armed with a huge pair 
of scissors, then set to work. With remark- 
able precision each clipped his animal— 
horse or donkey—quite close, leaving the 
hair on the crupper a little longer than the 
rest, reserving also a big bunch at the tip 
of the tail. Into the longer hair on the 
crupper they clipped quite intricate patterns, 
different for each animal ; they then shaved 
the tail.. Sometimes, as an extra ornament, 
they clipped a pattern across the shortened 
hair of the mane. 

As the toilet of each animal occupied 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour 
the work lasted far into the night. The 
gipsies lit large paraffin flares to illuminate 
their task, and the people crowded about, 
intensely interested. Meanwhile the gipsy 
girls wandered about flirting with the young 


(To be continued.) . 
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THERE is a‘ pool” in Gloucestershire which 
has a remarkable reputation for giving a 
wonderfully fresh skin to those who bathe 
regularly in its waters. 

The pool lies in a 


rocky basin 


“MAGIC POOL” 


men of Denia, trying to wheedle pesetas 
from them for buena ventura (good luck), 
or else—also with pesetas in view—telling 
the village girls in time-honoured style that 
a fair and a dark man were contending 
for their favours, and that they might 
expect an important letter in the very near 
future. 

Tiring of the spectacle, we wandered 
away toward the hills behind the. town, 
where the old Moorish castle was perched. 
We clambered up the steep hill, following 
rough tracks barely visible in the moonlight. 
Arrived at the top the wonderful: view 
amply compensated us for the effort. All 
about us lay the mountains, dimly visible 
in the darkness; in front stretched the 
shining sea, dotted here and there with 
fishing boats. 

The little town right below was inyisible 
save for the street-lamps, looking like sparks, - 
and the glare from the plaza, where: our 
gipsy friends were still hard at. work. 
Perching ourselves in an embrasure: of a 
small square tower facing the south.we sat 
enjoying the beauty and peace of the night. 
Tuning up my bandurria, 1 played—but 
this time only for Mahomet’s benefit. It 
was one of those rare occasions when one 
can be sentimental without feeling self- 
conscious. : 


OF HENLEAZE. 


about a quarter of a mile, 
and the water—which 
to thirty-five feet in depth — comes 
from springs. No doubt -its;-has some 
chemical and mincral constituents, which 

help :to- account 


in length, 
varies: from three 


for its* beneficial 
effects on the 
devotees who 
disport them- 
selves in its 
waters and there- 
by attain that 
fresh complexion 
which is the at- 
tribute of health 
and the despair 
of art. 

- A rescue- 
boat sails on the 
magic lake to 
give assistance, 
if necessary, to 
any of the 
bathers, and lots 
of people, in- 
cluding doctors, 
are regular at- 
tendants. 
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“ F all 
the con- 
trary, 


all-fired, 
ding - busted, or- 
nery contraptions, 
you're the or- 
neryvist! Fer 
gittin’ where I 
wants to git to, 
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EV Tench 


Hllustrated by W. G. GALE 


A young ex-Serviceman bought a ranch in 
British Columbia, but got badly “ stung” over 
the deal. He was facing ruin when there blew 
along one day a queer old man with a broken- 
down car, and as a result the destinies of three 
people were completely changed. “The facts 
were given to me by the uncle of the young 
fellow concerned,” writes Mr. Tench, “but he 
asked me to change all the names as his nephew 
does not desire notoriety.” 
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Struggling 
hard to suppress 
his mirth, Tom 
gravely surveyed 
the knobbly wrist 
thrust in front of 
his face. Blood 
dripped from a 
nasty wound, and 
the injury called 


gimme a_ Rocky 
Mountain’ canary !— -——-- -— 
every time!” 

As these and other fiery remarks came 
sizzling to his ears, Tom Moore raised his 
head from the flank of the cow he was milking 
and cast an inquiring eye toward the trail 
running parallel with his ranch. What he 
saw caused him to leave his job and hasten 
the few yards to the fence. Arrived there, he 
considered the journey more than worth 
while. 

Dancing frenziedly in the dust, glaring 
venomously at an ancient automobile, was a 
wizened, hoary-headed old man. _ His left 
hand tightly clutched its fellow. His mouth, 
rapidly opening and closing, was emitting 
terrific imprecations, alternated with odd 
squirts of tobacco-juice. 

Tom gazed, listened, 
enjoying himself hugely. 

Suddenly the animated hundred-and- 
twenty pounds of energy noticed Tom 
Moore's presence. He turned a pair of glint- 
ing, watery-blue eyes upon the young farmer, 
and with a shaking forefinger pointed to 
the car. 

“ Pard, whoever yuh may be, look at 
it !’’ he cried, hoarsely. ‘' Four times since 
I left town—four times in less'n ten miles— 
that ornery, flamin’, blank-blank buggy’s 
quit on me! This time, when she diced, I 
steps around careful-like to crank ‘er—an’ 
wot does she do? Opens up like an earth- 
quake an’ kicks me! Look at my wrist!” 


and admired, 


for immediate 
attention, 

“You'd bet- 
ter come up to the house,’’ he said, and 
held up the wire of the fence. The old man, 
still muttering, wriggled underneath. 

Once inside he scrambled to his feet and 
paused to glare balcfully at the cause of his 
injury. Then, still swearing under his 
breath, he followed Moore to the ranch- 
house. 


Edith,” said Tom, as his wife appeared, 


““here’s a chance for you to practise your 
first-aid. This gentleman has hurt his 
wrist.” 

“Oh!” Edith caught sight of tke 


damaged arm. ‘Come into the 
please, and I will see to it at once.” 

Surreptitiously disposing of his‘ chaw ” 
of tobacco, the wounded party clumped up 
the steps and into the bungalow. — Still 
grinning, Tom followed him, little knowirg 
that this visitor from afar was destined to 
chan his whole life. 

‘ Tarnation take it! It's real good of 
yuh folks to ‘tend to me like this.” 

It was hard to believe that the speaker, 
sitting quietly while his wound was dressed, 
was the same fiery individual who, a few 
minutes before, had almost eclipsed the sun 
with the luridness of his language. 

“Yep,” he went on, watching Mrs. 
Moore’s deft fingers, ‘in a wav, though, 
it was all me own fault. I quit thinkin’ fer 
meself an’ let a feller persuade me to sell 


house, 
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my canaries an’ buy a gas-buggy. ‘Course, 
I was in drink—I git that way every time I 
hits a town—and then I’m jest pie fer these 
sweet-talkin’ slickers with sumthin’ ter git 
rid of.” 

The expression on the old fellow’s face 
as he concluded was one of whimsical regret. 

“But what do you mean by 
‘canaries’? ’’ asked Mrs. Moore, as she 
straightened up from her task. 

“ Heh, heh, heh!” cackled the injured 
one. ‘‘ Guess yuh folks is new ter this 
country ! Wot we calls Rocky Mountain 
canaries is burros—ornery little critters with 
long ears and short tempers.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you mean donkeys?” The girl 
turned to her husband with a smile of under- 
standing. “And you need ‘canaries’ in 
your business ? ”’ 

“Yep, ma‘am ; I shore does.’ 

The stranger stared admiringly at the 
fresh young face of his questioner. ‘‘ Yuh 
see, I’m a gold-hunter, a prospector—wot 
some folks calls a ‘ desert rat.’ But,” he 
added, with a belligerent cocking of a small, 
bird-like head, ‘‘ no one ain't ever called me 
that to me face.” 

Tom Moore had been quietly sizing up 
the visitor all the time ; his curiosity regard- 
ing the stranger had developed. He was 
most certainly a likeable little man and had 
evidently led an adventurous, independent 
life for many years. Moore put a question. 

‘If you’re a prospector, shouldn’t you 
be down in Colorado, or Nevada, or Cali- 
fornia ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You’re a long way 


from placer-gold up here in_ British 
Columbia.” 
“T believes yuh, young feller! ’’ The 


old man grinned sheepishly. ‘‘ But yuh see 
it’s this way. I’ve got a young nephie 
farmin’ down in Alberta. Waal, ‘bout five 
years ago I was a-sittin’ pretty, havin’ made 
a durn good stake. Hearin’ the boy was 
wantin’ ter git married, I hands him a roll 
of bills an’ ses: ‘ Go to it, son.’ Soon after 
thet I blows in the rest of my money an’ 
was plumb broke. The kid heard of it an’ 
stakes me. 

“Waal, I’ve lived long enough ter 
know thet now and again luck changes— 
‘ceptin’ with these cold-blooded  fellers 
who allus plays safe. A few months ago I 
hit a proposition in the Navajo country 
thet panned out good. I cashed in, an’ 
drifted up ter see my boy an’ square matters. 

“T stayed with him awhile and then set 
out agin fer the south country. I arrived 
in Vancouver with quite a stake; but T 
got to drinkin’ and let some feller persuade 
me there was metal in the mountains north 
of here. He introduced me to some other 
feller, who sold me an outfit. Between them 
they cleaned me out all right ! Still ’—with 
a hopeful grin—‘ I’ve got six months’ 
grub an’ thet blamed gas-buggy, and I bet I’ 
have a stake agin afore I hits town.” 


Tom Moore winced as the old pro- 
spector ended his simple story. Here was 
a man of anywhere between seventy and 
ninety, down on his luck, yet optimistic as 
a youth. He, on the other hand, though 
not yet thirty, was ready to quit and call 
life of no avail just because things had not 
been going particularly well. 

The old man’s high treble interrupted 
his reflections. 

“ An’ wot are yuh 
in B.C. ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Farmin’ ?” 

“Trying to,’ answered Tom, and, 
spite of himself, his tones were edged with 
bitterness. ‘‘I came out of the army 
realizing that an indoor job was impossible. 
Scraped together all I could, got married, 
bought this place. Until then, four years 
ago, I had always lived in a town. I knew 
nothing about farm-lands. The agent stung 
me properly ; this soil won’t grow anything. 
1 tried dairy-farming, but had most of my 
stock condemned for T.B. (tuberculosis).’’ 

‘““How come?” The visitor was 
genuinely concerned. 

“Well,” Tom glanced at his wife. 
“lve found this out since buying. It 
appears that quite a number of years ago 
this two-hundred-acre farm was the site 
of a coal-mine. They worked it out and 
then abandoned it. Now, I understand, 
the soil is so impregnated with coal-dust 
that it is valueless from a crop-growing 
point of view. Probably it was the dust that 
started the disease in my stock.” 

“Coal, eh?’ The old man stroked his 
scanty beard. ‘‘ Never had much use for 
the pesky stuff meself! All the same, 
have yuh had the place looked over fer 
more ?”’ 

“Yes.’’ Again Tom looked across at 
his wife and felt heartened by her sym- 
pathetic smile. ‘‘ We used the money my 
wife was to spend on a_visit to England in 
paying an engineer, But it was wasted ; 
the ground is played out.” 7 

“Waal, say, but thet’s too bad.” The 

prospector rose to his feet, clumped to the 
door, and looked out thoughtfully. ‘‘ But 
yuh’ve shore got a pretty place here,’ he 
added. He gazed with the appreciative 
eyes of the outdoor man at the sun-drenched 
acres spread before his view. 
Yes.’”’ Tom followed him to the door, 
glad that the visitor was not looking at 
him just then. ‘I think that is the reason 
I bought,’”” he explained. ‘I'd just got 
married and was looking for a ‘dream 
home.’ "’ 

“Ah!” The old man nodded _ his 
understanding. ‘‘ An’ in thet condition yuh 
wus jest pie for any feller with sumthin’ 
ter sell. Still, boy ’’—he turned and laid a 
kindly hand on Tom's shoulder—‘‘ yuh 
don’t wanter to git blue about it. At your 
age, an’ with a fine young wife, yuh’ve 
got lots of time yet to make a stake,” 


oung folks doin’ 


“Thanks.” Cheered by the en- 
couragement, Tom continued: “I suppose 
you didn’t read the name on the gate?” 

‘‘ Nope.’’ All three were now outside 
and the miner, reminded of his reason for 
being there, turned to glare toward the 
trail and his car. ‘‘ With thet pesky machine 
buckin’ her innards out I didn’t stop to do 
no readin’. Wot do yuh call this place ? ’’ 

“** The Lucky Seven,’ ’’ replied Tom. 

““ How come ? ” 

““See over there? ’’ Moore found a 
curious sense of relief in unburdening his 
mind to a sympathetic listener. He waved 
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his arm to indicate seven great weed- 
covered hummocks, all about two hundred 
feet high, nestling in a clump a bare four 
hundred yards away. ‘‘ Those _hillocks 
are the ‘ Lucky: Seven.’ They are on this 
farm, and with a few rails and some odd 
chunks of machinery represent all that 
remains of the coal company.” 

“Waal, waal.’’ The old chap nodded 


understandingly. ‘‘ An’ wot might they 
be made of ?’” 
“ Oh, just refuse from the mine, I 


guess,” replied Tom. “ I’ve never dug into 
them ; all I know is that they are man-made. 
Still, I think they decided my purchase. 
You remember how the agent pointed out 
how pretty they looked in the rays of the 
setting sun?” He turned to his wife. 


“Yes, dear,’’ she told him, smiling 
up into his face. ‘ And I still think of them 
as ‘The Lucky Seven,’ for in spite of our 


“Dancing frenziedly in the 
dust, glaring viciously at 
an ancient automobile, was 
a wizened old man.” 
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set-backs we have been very 
happy here.” 

“ By heck!” The old 

man turned round, struck 
by a sudden thought. ‘I 
don’t know nuthin’ ‘bout 
coal, but if there was coal 
on this ranch mebbe there’s 
iron.” 
‘‘No.”” Tom shook his 
head. ‘‘Eighteen months 
ago every inch of this 
district was hunted over 
for iron. They found it 
in paying quantities about 
four miles south of here, 
toward the mountains. In 
fact, one chap I know made 
his fortune out of it, as 
they paid him a long price 
for the mineral rights on 
his place. And the same 
smelting company had a 
couple of their scouts look- 
ing over my farm. They 
ended by making me an 
offer for the place.” 

“ An’ yuh refused ? ’* 
Grizzled eyebrows met grey 
hair. 

“ Yes, for two reasons,” 
answered Moore, with a 
scowl. ‘‘ Firstly, they only 
offered me_ one-fourth of 
what I paid for the farm. 
Secondly, they took it upon themselves to 
hint that I was a dud and had no right to 
keep so pretty a wife buried alive here.”’ 

“Heh, heh, heh!’ The anger that 
blazed momentarily in Moore’s eyes struck 
a responsive chord in the old man’s breast. 
Eyeing Tom’s muscular build approvingly, 
he remarked: ‘‘ Betcher them fellers left 
here a-runnin’.” 

“‘ They did,” growled Tom. 

‘* Waal, I guess it’s me fer the trail,” 
said the old man. “ But I ain’t takin’ no 
more chances windin’ thet contraption 
with my hands; I'll just tread on her 
careful-like with my mukluks.” He indicated 
his steel-shod boots. 

“Tl help you to get started,” said 
Tom. He waited while the old man, remov- 
ing his hat, expressed his grateful thanks to 
Mrs. Moore, and then led the way to the 
trail. 

It is a well-known fact that mere trifles 
will ofttimes change the whole course of our 
lives. In Tom Moore's case a most trivial 
incident—the breaking-down of that old car 
—made a tremendous difference to three 
people. 

An hour after the two men had left the 
ranch the sun, climbing slowly to its noon- 
time peak, dispelled the haze in the valleys 
and touched the mountain peaks with gold, 
but it could not dispel the murk that hung 


“He turned and laid a kindly hand on Tom’s shoulder.” 


about an ancient “ flivver’’ as the pair 
tinkered, cranked, and swore. 

The old prospector raised a purple, 
sweat-bedewed countenance from beneath 
the hood and gazed savagely skywards. 
On the opposite side Tom’s face bore a 
similar expression. The youngster did not 
know what the elder man was saying, for— 
his English exhausted, his wagging beard 
dripping perspiration and oil—the miner 
had lapsed into more expressive Spanish. 
Switching back again to his native tongue 
he growled: ‘‘ Son, I’m feelin’ like killin’ 
sumthin’.” 

With that he raised his heavily-booted 
foot and kicked viciously at the car. At 
the end of a couple of minutes, although 
the flivver was little the worse for it, and 
his toes were stinging mightily, the pros- 
pector’s feelings were much relieved. He 
spoke again :— 

‘Son, is there a gulch or river near 
here—somewhere we can hide this gol- 
darned thing ?”’ 

“ But you need it,”’ said Tom, grinning 
again, spite of himself. ‘I'll ’phone to 
town for a mechanic.”’ 

“Not while I breathes !’’ The cracked 
tones were firm. ‘'I[ ain’t trustin’ this 
thing no more. Ef yuh've got a saddle-pony 
yuh can loan me, I'll scout around an’ 
rustle me some burros. I ain’t quite broke, 


an’ beasties are dirt-cheap right now. One 
thing’s jes’ struck me, though. How did 
thet city slicker keep ‘er running when he 
was demonstratin’ ? ” 

“* Suve~it’s-the same car?”’ By this 
time Tom was shaking with laughter. 

“‘ By heck!’’ The watery eyes turned 
upon the younger man gleamed with under- 
standing. ‘‘ Thet’s why he kep’ me so well 
lubricated ; an’ he wus right on hand this 
morning ter see me git away ! Howsomever, 
it’s no use cryin’ over spilt milk. The 
question is : where can we hide this evidence 
of what a durned ol’ fool will do when 
he’s drunk ?”’ ‘ 

Tom got to his feet. After all, the 
disposal of the car was the old man’s affair. 
‘* Well,” he said. ‘It’s almost noon; 
come up to the house and have lunch. We'd 
better unload your stuff first, though, and 
put it inside the fence.” 

-*“ Noble’ words, son!” The pro- 
spector set. to with a will and soon the 
“* flivver ’ had been emptied of its cargo. 

From a window of .the bungalow a 
tactful young woman turned from the 
engrossing task of watching the two men 
and, smiling, busied herself in preparing 
a meal. a 

“‘ Waal, by heck! ’’ Old Bill Shireman 
—he had formally introduced himself as 
such before the meal—loosened his belt. 
“After puttin’ away a feed like that I feels 
plumb philanthropic. Wish I could think 
of some way of helpin’ yuh young folks.” 

“Thanks,” said Tom. ‘ We’ll make 
out somehow, although I certainly hate the 
idea of having to leave here and hunt up 
a job in town. I’m not afraid of work, 
but a routine job in a city is Hades to me.” 

“Yep.” Bill Shireman eyed him 
sympathetically. “It shore is tough for 
a fellow with ambition to have ter work 
for a boss. Still, son ’’—rising to his feet— 
“‘ we always have to pay heavy for experi- 
enc2. Look at thet car of mine! I propose 
thet we hook a team to it an’ buries it. Kin 
yah suggest a place ? ” 

“Tf you insist, yes,” answered Tom. 
‘* How about hauling it over to the hum- 
mocks and dropping it down one of the old 
shafts?” 

““Noble words, son!’’ And without 
further ado the two men started on their 
mission. 

Worried though Tom Moore was about 
his future, he nevertheless found himself 
grinning as he guided the team hauling 
the derelict car toward the hummocks. 
Of all the obstinate, lovable old fellows 
he had ever met, the man now sitting 
solemnly at the wheel, steering the tow, 
was the queerest. 

“Hold them critters, son, an’ we'll 
scout around,” called Shireman, as they 
reached the first of the mounds, and with 
that he climbed out. For a moment he 
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surveyed the hillocks and the boarded-over 
shafts close by. “* We'll jest let the bronks 
pull my folly a little way up one of these,” 
he said presently, “‘and then let er run 
back into the shaft at the bottom. Yuh 
prod ’em, son, while I busts loose a covering.” 

Tom spoke to the team, and the animals 
tightened on the collars while the pro- 
spector, with the aid of a pick, tore at the 
rotting planking covering one of the shafts. 

‘All set, son!’’ he called and tl.en 
stared in amazement at what he saw. The 
car had been towed perhaps twenty feet 
up the slope, and now the horses were 
floundering to their knees in soft soil, and 
a sweating young rancher was fighting 
desperately to keep them on their feet. 
With a grunt, Bill Shireman scrambled up 
to lend a hand. Even as he did so the tow- 
line parted and the “ flivver’’ statted on 
its last journey, knocking Shireman down 
in its mad flight. 

There was the snorting of frightened 
horses, the crash of a car plunging 
hundreds of feet to subterranean levels, 
then an uncanny silence. 

Tom Moore let the animals go and 
turned anxiously to the prone figure of 
the old man. Even as he did so, however, 
the prospector raised himself to a sitting 
posture, rubbing his face. When he spoke 
his words seemed irrelevant. 

“Son, I know now why thet smeltin’ 
company wants this ranch!’’ he cried. 
“They know yuh are hard up and they’re 
playin’ a waitin’ game. Big concerns allus 
do thet to git what they want at their 
own price.”’ 

“ He's hurt in the head,’’ thought Tom, 
and bent over the old man solicitously. 

“Heh, heh, heh! ’’ Shireman’s cackle 
of laughter only confirmed his suspicions. 

“Can you walk ?’’ Moore asked an- 
xiously. ‘‘ If you can we'll get back to the 
house. The car is buried,’’ he finished. 

Headed back for the ranch-house, Tom 
found his fears increasing, for every few 
steps the prospector would stop to cackle 
foolishly, ‘‘ Soft soil don’t mean a_ soft 
owner,” he muttered. ‘‘ Heh, heh, heh! 
Bein’ run over by a flivver didn’t hurt me 
none, but it’s sure goin’ ter cost the smeltin’ 
company a-plenty !”” 

Arrived at the bungalow, Tom’s first 
concern was to wash the old man’s blackened 
face and sound him for broken bones. He 
found no injuries, however. Meanwhile, 
Shireman’s attitude remained remote, save 
for an occasional cackle. Finally, he pulled 
himself together. 

“Son, TI ain’t hurt,” he said seriously, 
“but when thet car run me flat 1 smelled a 
rat. I’m older’n yuh, an’ I’ve sold one or two 
claims at their own figure to big companies, 
This time I want to git me own back. An 
hour ago yuh wus willin’ ter sell this place 
to the highest bidder. Will yuh loan me a 
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_ saddle pony an’ give me per- 
mission, in writin’, ter sell this 
farm ?”’ 

“Why should I? ’’- Moore’s 
yoice sounded rather strained. 
“You might be an.agent of the 

smelting company for 
all I know.” 


“I might be,” chuckled Shireman, “* but 
I ain’t, as yuh’ll soon learn, I’ve never done 
the lowdown on anyone yet, an’ I ain’t 
plannin’ to start at my time of life.” 

The old man was obviously sincere, and 
Tom felt ashamed of his suspicions. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘' I'll do it, but I won't take a penny 
less than what I paid for this ranch.”” 

“Yuh'll git more, son, an’ still keep 
your farm.’’ And with this cryptic remark 
the prospector waited while the young man 
wrote hastily; then followed him to the 
barn for a saddle horse. 


It was the second evening since Bill 
Shireman had ridden away, and there was 
no word of him. Tom Moore, as he sat upon 

the veranda with his wife, was thinking, 
rather bitterly, that perhaps he had been 
too hasty.. After all, what did he know 
of the old man? Still, the dunnage the 
visitor had left behind would more than 
pay for the saddle-pony. Suddenly his 
wife squeezed his arm. 

“Oh, Tom,” she whispered, ‘‘ even 
though we have lost most of our money, 
we have been ever so happy here. I 


hate to think that we must leave our 
* dream home.’ ” 

Tom did not at once reply. His eyes 
were bent upon the seven big hummocks, 


“The horses were 
floundering in soft 
soil.” 


gleaming brightly in the rays of the westering 
sun. Presently it disappeared, leaving the 
mounds mere shadowy hulks in the fast- 
gathering darkness. ‘‘ As shadowy and un- 
certain as my future,’’ thought the youn: 
man. With a swift movement he anawered 
his wife by gathering her up in his arms and 
striding into the bungalow. 

Barely an hour after sunrise next 
morning the clatter of the hoofs of a hard- 
ridden horse aroused Tom Moore from sleep. 
As he hastily pulled on a few clothes the 
hoof-beats ceased, to be followed by the 
clamping of steel-shod feet upon the porch 
and a high-pitched voice calling. Still half 
asleep, the young man opened the front door. 
On the porch there danced Bill Shireman. 

In one wildly-waving hand he clutched 
a sheaf of papers; in the other he whirled a 
hall empty: bottle of Scotch. At sight of 
Moore he thrust the liquor toward him. 
Figuring that the old fellow had had quite 
enough, Tom grabbed it and placed it on the 
table behind him. Shireman at once hopped 
to the table and resumed possession. Then 
he spoke. 

“* T need it, son,” he said, ‘‘ to wash the 
taste out of me mouth. Bein’ knocked over 
by the car drove my face right into it. Thet 
was when I smelt—and tasted—my rat. I 
wasn’t dead shore till I saw them smelter 
fellers. Their faces give ’em right away ! 
I told ’em my terms. They knew the 
couldn’t run their plant without it. Read, 
son, read!” 
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With that he thrust the papers in front 
of Moore’s amazed face. Tom grabbed them 
and, ashe read, slowly made out their purport. 

The smelting company, the documents 
set forth, were prepared to pay a sum of 
twenty cents per ton for the privilege of 
digging and taking away the contents of the 
seven mounds on Tom Moore's farm. 


investigations carried on in secret for 
some time, Shireman explained, had proved 
the hillocks to be composed of coal-screenings 
—a fuel exactly suited to the requirements 
of the company’s blast-furnaces. The title 
of the ranch was to remain with the present 
owner, 

“‘It was because of the coal-dust that 
the team floundered,” explained the old man 
excitedly. ‘‘ The company knew it was 
there; that’s why they had their scouts 
smellin’ round. An’ it was because the dust 
was soft that I wasn’t hurt. I got a mouthful 
of it, and I tasted the coal at once. An’ I 
reckon there’s at least two million tons of it 
there, son!” 

Tom stared at the prospector for a 
moment in silence ; then he suddenly woke 
up, seized the wizened figure in a muscular 
grip, and hugged him. Emerging from the 
house a few moments later, the astonished 
Mrs. Moore found the two men indulging in 
a wild Dervish dance down the length of the 
veranda. Disengaging himself, her husband 
rapidly explained matters, whereupon the 
delighted girl took the old man’s place in his 
strong embrace. 

When they were all a little calmer 
Moore turned to the old man once more. 


“ You're in on this, Bill,” he said. ‘* You'll 
take a third share of all we get.” 
Bill Shireman beamed joyfully.‘ Jes’ 


as yuh say, son,’’ he grinned, and all three 
of them stood gazing toward where, in the 
rays of the morning sun, the great mounds 
Moore had christened the ‘ Lucky Seven ”” 
stood silhouetted against the sky. 
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Those who have never experienced the tortures of thirst can bave no adequate conception of 


its horrors. 


with a young British subaltern, while crossing the Karoli Desert, in Kenya Colony. 


Here is a vivid story relating what happened to a party of native soldiers, 


“With 


the .exception of the officer’s name,” writes Mr. Todd, “the narrative is true in every detail.” 


ICHOLSON, a lieutenant in the 

x ‘s, found that peace-time 
soldiering at home with his bat- 

talion was a very dull business, so 

he put in for service with the King’s African 
Rifles. Their job—a by no means easy one— 
lies in patrolling the Abyssinian frontier 


of Kenya Colony, preventing raiding parties 
of that warlike race from enterin ritish 
territory, and stopping the local Somali 


and other tribes from fighting amongst 
themselves. 

After spending a few months at bat- 
talion head-quarters, learning the language 
and the ways of native troops, Nicholson 
was sent up to the frontier out-station of 
Yamfadu. He had already spent four 
months there when the mail-camels brought 
him orders to proceed as soon as possible 
to another post named Mabaharri. 

Captain Elkington, the officer in com- 
mand at Yamfadu, was lying in bed with a 
bad ‘‘ go” of fever at the time, and the 
mail-bags were brought into the rough 
grass hut that served him as quarters. 

When he had finished reading his letters 
he turned to Nicholson: ‘‘ Orders for you 
to proceed as soon as possible to Mabaharri,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ What a pity—just as we're getting 
to know one another ! I shall be very sorry 
to lose you.” 

“T shall be sorry to go,” replied 
“Especially now, when you 


Nicholson. 
are feeling so rotten.’ 

‘Well, you’d better see about getting 
your safari (caravan) ready,”’ said Elkington. 
“Order your camels, and be as careful as 
possible in choosing them; these Somalis 
are past-masters in the art of passing off 
‘duds' on the unknowing. I should also 
make careful inquiries about the Galdali 
wells, as they are always very uncertain. 


I’m sorry I 
myself.”’ 

“Right you are,’’ replied Nicholson. 
“T’ll start making inquiries at once. Hope 
you'll soon be feeling better.’” And with 
that he went off to make arrangements for 
his journey. 

Three days later, two Somali camel- 
syces, who had been sent to a neighbouring 
village to arrange for the hiring of the 
beasts that were to go on the safari, sat 
talking there with some of their brother 
Somalis, the while they discussed the busi- 
ness they had come to negotiate. 

“ Wallahi!’’ exclaimed Hassan Jarma, 
the sub-chief of the place, with a crafty 
smile. ‘‘ The white officer and his Kavirondo 
askaris (native soldiers) like marching 
slowly.’’ Thereupon he handed. over the 
oldest and worst of his stock to Farah, the 
head Somali svce. Both of them. looked 
forward to claiming the “Shillings 120/- ”” 
compensation that they would receive 
when the luckless beasts died on service. 

Thirty camels grunted and gurgled in 
the square at Yamfadu as the syces tied on 
their loads. They were a very poor lot, 
but it would have needed a far more experi- 
enced man than Nicholson to know that. 
Even after years among the beasts a white 
man is but a poor judge of a camel. 

The journey from Yamfadu_ usually 
takes ten days, and the road is in frequent 
use by caravans passing across the desert. 
For all that, however, it is a nasty, desolate 
track, leading through an endless waste of 
thorn-scrub, rocks, and sand, 

Galdali lies exactly half-way, and is 
of the greatest importance, as it is the only 
place where water can be obtained during 
the march. At the best of times the prospect 
of finding water there is uncertain, but at 


can’t give you a hand 
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“*There is no water!’ they shouted. ‘A caravan has been here before us and 
drank all the wells dry!’” 


this time of year, just after the rains, the 
wells should be full. 
The safari was made up of twenty 


askaris—all men from the well-watered 
Vor, Lx.—3. 


highlands of the colony and unused to the 
life of the desert. Out of these, fifteen were 
recruits, which meant that besides being 
young soldiers they knew nothing about 
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camels. For the rest, there were four women 
(wives of the askaris), two Somali syces, and 
five Somali camel-leaders. 

Just as they were about to leave, a 
caravan from Mabaharri came in and 
reported that there was plenty of water 
at Galdali. It was with a light heart, there- 
fore, that Nicholson mounted his mule and 
rode on after his men. Nevetheless he had 
left nothing to chance, and was taking 
sufficient water-rations to last the ten days, 
if necessary. 

The troubles of the little expedition 
started soon after they left their first camp. 
The camels were loaded at 2 a.m., and they 
began their march an hour later, by the 
light of the early morning moon. Before 
long they had to halt, for some of the worst 
beasts were very slow and had already 
begun to drop behind. he packs, too— 
badly fixed by the inexperienced askaris— 
had slipped and needed to be re-arranged. 

This sort of thing happened continually 
throughout the day, so that they only made 
ten miles instead of the sixteen or seventecn 
they should have accomplished if every- 
thing had gone satisfactorily. 

The next march was slightly better, 
but already six of the spare camels had 
had to be used, and that night Farah 
reported seven animals sick. 
there was nothing very serious in that, for 
there would soon be plenty of beasts to 
spare. Two tanks of water were being 
drunk daily, which meant that each day one 
camel's load was finished. 

The following morning the first camel 
died, and thereafter Farah marched on with 
a smile on his face, thinking of the com- 
pensation that would be paid to him later. 
The next four days passed uneventfully in 
long, dreary marches of ten hours a day. 
The sixth day arrived, and still they had 
not arrived at the wells, but to-morrow 
they would reach the water. Meanwhile 
two more camels had died. 

They started their next day’s march 
long before sunrise, and plodded slowly along 
through the desolate rock-strewn waste to 
the monotonous jangle of the wooden camel- 
bells. The night passed, and as the sun rose 
higher in the sky it gathered in power, beat- 
ing down with merciless intensity on the 
tired and sweating men. 

After nine hours—a long march in the 
desert—they caught sight of the little clump 
of Dom palm-trees that marked the wells, 
shimmering in the heat-haze. Rest and 
ample water were in sight, and every man 
stepped out with renewed vigour. 

As they drew nearer they saw that the 
ground was covered with camel-spoor ; there 
was hardly an inch that was not marked by 
their feet, whilst the open space by the wells 
was trodden flat. No water had vet been 
issue], and a few of the askaris, their tongues 
parched and swollen, had gone on ahead. 


However, | 


Suddenly there was a shout of dismay 
from those in front, and Nicholson, setting 
spurs to his mule, hurried forward to dis- 
cover what the trouble was. He found an 
excited, babbling group of men awaiting him. 

“ Bwana, Bwana!’ they shouted. 
“There is no water! A caravan has been 
here before us and drunk all the wells dry ! ”’ 

The young officer flung himself from 
the saddle and went forward to investi- 
gate. The man’s words were only too 
true! The wells—mere pits in the sand from 
fifteen to twenty feet deep—were bone-dry. 
Not a drop of water remained ! 

At first he was inclined to blame the 
members of the trading caravan that had 
arrived at Yamfadu just before he left, but 
presently the truth dawned upon him. 
During the past week the Karehan tribe, with 
their wives and familics and some thirty 
thousand head of stock, had watered here 
on their way to the northern grazing-grounds 
and completely drained the wells. 

‘The situation, which had not been parti- 
cularly pleasant before, now looked decidedly 
serious. Leaving the men, who were still 
talking excitedly together, Nicholson hurried 
over to where the water-tanks were being 
unloaded and gave orders for them to be 
placed under the flap of his tent, in which 
position they would be safe from any 
attempts to tamper with them. There were 
now only six and a half tanks left—just over 
half-rations. This supply was barely enough, 
barring accidents, to last them to Mabaharri. 
After the tanks had been safely disposed 
Nicholson gave the order for the men to fall 
in and proceeded to explain the situation. 

“ There is only enough water to take us 
to Mabaharri on half-rations,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
none will be issued until to-night. Moreover, 
you will not be able to rest here for a day, as 
I had intended, because the wells are dry 
and we must push on as soon as possible.’” 

As he finished a low murmur of discon- 
tent ran through the ranks of the recruits. 
Only six months before they had been mere 
vages, living their own primitive lives ; 
and it takes a long time to implant a sense 
of discipline in the native mind. 

After a short rest the camp was again 
astir, and it was now that Farah began to 
prove his worth. He had served the Govern- 
ment for many years, and although he was 
undoubtedly a rogue and a liar if he saw a 
chance of enriching himself at the expense 
of the unwary, he was nevertheless true to 
his salt and loyal to his white officer when 


big wes were at stake. It was he who 
suggested leaving behind the cmpty tanks, 


with the saddles of the camels that were not 
being used, and discarding all the loads that 
were not essential. 

‘* Bwana,” he said gravely, “ 1 know 
this road, and although it would not be hard 
for desert-bred Somalis to get through, it 
will be very difficult for you and these 


askaris, who are not used to this kind of 
travel.” 

As a last effort the men resorted to 
digging for water, but all their work proved 
useless. Some of them were even sucking the 
damp soil at the bottom of the wells in a 
vain attempt to quench their burning thirst. 

Just before sunset Nicholson issued the 
water-ration—a cupful to each man—and 
he gave out another before the evening 
march. He would issue another cupful after 
the march, and there would be the same 
again at midday the next day. This was 
ample to keep body and soul together, 
though no water could be spared for cooking 
purposes. 

The night was dark as pitch as Nichol- 
son rode on in front of the little column, 
with Farah beside him to show the way. The 
three water-camels came next, with a guard 
of six askaris, one on either side of each beast, 
under the Kavirondo sergeant, a man named 
Opio. 

Dead-tired and disheartened at their 
failure to find water, no one spoke as they 
marched slowly along through the brooding 
stillness of the desert night. For the first 
time in his African experience Nicholson 
was conscious of the terrific strain that is 
felt by a solitary white man in moments of 
crisis amongst half-disciplined, unreliable 
natives. 

They halted at midnight and the water- 
tations were issued. It was then discovered 
that Ahmed, the second syce, and three of 
the Somali camel-leaders were missing. 
Well, evidently 
some of the men 
disliked the look of 
things as much as 
he did himself, re- 
flected Nicholson. 
There ‘was nothing 
to be done, so he 
lay down to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep. 
At any rate there 
would be four less 
men to drink the 
water. When the 
moon rose’ they 
started again. 

They had been 
marching for an 
hour when suddenly 
there was a rustling 
in the bush close 
beside them. The 
camels started kick- 
ing and dragging at 
their halters, and it 
looked as though 
they might stam- 

le. Farah and the askaris rushed to their 
heads and tried to calm them, but one of the 
water-camels broke its head-rope and, plung- 
ing and kicking, bolted off into the night. 


Two of the native soldiers. 
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Water was more precious than gold 
now, and the beast might get away with 
its valuable burden never to be seen again. 
These thoughts flashed through Nicholson’s 
brain as, seizing his rifle, he dropped on 
one knee. 

“Shoot! Shoot!’ he shouted, and 
fired at the fast disappearing animal. He 
was not the only one to appreciate the 
danger. Shots rang out on either side of 
him as Sergeant Opio and Farah blazed 
off at the frightened animal. Meanwhile 
the other askarvis, thinking that they were 
attacked, had started firing into the darkness 
all round them. Nicholson was only just 
in time to prevent a general stampede, 
for the remaining camels, frightened by the 
noise, were making wild attempts to join 
their mate. 

At last everything was quiet again, 
and the minutes ticked slowly by as Nichol- 
son waited anxiously for Farah, who had 

one off in order to find out what had 
appened to the camel that had bolted. 

After half an hour he came _ back. 
“Wallah! Allah is against us!" he ex- 
claimed, as he emerged from the bush. 
“The camel is dead, but he fell among 
rocks, and both the tanks were broken. 
Not one drop of the water is saved ! ” 

There was an uneasy murmur amongst 
the recruits as they heard this disastrous 
piece of news, and Nicholson, dog-tired and 
worried, momentarily lost his temper. ‘‘ You 
sons of Shaitan!’”’ he cried, cursing them 
in Swahili. ‘‘ You had six men to guard 
three camels, and 
yet you allowed one 
to escape! Why 
didn’t you shoot 
him in the path as 
soon as he broke 
away?” 

The men who 
had let the animal 
go stood sheepishly, 
without answering, 
whilst some of their 
comrades, seeing the 
officer’s point, re- 
viled them in their 
own tongue. 

Once more they 
marched on. This 
time the four older 
men went with the 
water-camels, with 
instructions to 
bayonet their 
charges if they 
showed any sign of 
stampeding. Thus 
they proceeded until 
8.30 in the morning. Only three tanks of 
water now remained—two cupfuls a day 
for each man and woman; and they still 
had three days’ marching in front of them ! 
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By this time the men’s throats were 

parched and dry and their tongues had 

gun to swell. On more than one occasion 

a recruit or a woman begged for water. 

Nicholson did not answer them. Sergeant 

Opio and the four old soldiers saw that the 
complainant was quickly silenced. 


At four o’clock the third disaster 
occurred, so suddenly that no one could 
have foreseen or guarded against it. A 
recruit, who had n suffering from an 
attack of fever, suddenly went mad. Seizing 
his chopper, he rushed with a yell at the 
tank nearest to him. Slashing it open with 
one blow, he thrust his head under the 
gaping rent as the water gushed out. In- 
stantly one of the guards clubbed him with 
his rifle-butt. 

The camel, alarmed by the noise and 
the feel of the water running down his side, 
tried to stampede. Immediately two shots 
rang out, and the animal dropped dead. 
Luckily he fell with the sound tank upper- 
most, but the other was empty. 

Meanwhile the madman lay writhing 
on the ground, bleeding from the head and 
making a dreadful moaning sound. The 
recruits, who were all feeling the strain, 
gathered round him and _ began talking 


excitedly, for the fallen man was vi 
popular amongst them. Things looked ugl 
and, drawing his revolver, Nicholson too. 
Post beside the dead camel. It is at moments 
such as this that natives are liable to panic. 
Whether they do so or not often depends 
on the white officer in command. 


“Fall in!” The 
order rang out sharp and 
clear, and there was some- 
thing unmistakable.in the 
tone that made every man jump to obey. 
The situation was saved. 

As soon as the men were drawn up, 
Nicholson spoke to them. ‘‘ You have all 
seen what Private Opondo did when he 
went mad,” he said, sternly. ‘‘ As a result, 
there is now only enough water for each of 
us to have one cupful a day for the next 
two days—and the river is still three days’ 
march away.” 

He concluded by saying that he would 
himself march behind the camel-guard and 
shoot down the first man who attempted 
to rush the water. 

There was no more murmuring amongst 
the men as they broke off to continue their 
terrible march; they realized the position 
at last, and stumbled on silently until ten 


o’clock that night, by which time both men 
and camels were too exhausted to go 
farther. 

Sitting in his tent that night Nicholson 
discussed matters with Sergeant Opio and 
Farah. The river now lay two days’ march 
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useless to search for him; his fate was a 
certainty. 

Little can be told of that day’s march. 
They stumbled on until they dropped, rising 
to stagger on again till darkness fell. Their 
mouths were parched, their tongues swollen, 


There was something unmistak- 
able in the tone that made every man jump 
to obey. The situation was saved.” 


away, and there was just enough water to 
give one cupful to each man the next night. 
After that it would be a case of ‘‘ get to 
water or die.” 

R:fore they started again Nicholson 
spoke to the men, telling them exactly how 
things stood. His tone was calm and friendly, 
and did a lot to restore the askaris'confidence. 
As they were about to leave it was dis- 
covered that the man who had gone mad 
had somehow managed to unfasten his bonds 
and had escaped into the bush. It was 


and their bloodshot eyes starting out of 


their heads. Nicholson, in a sort of daze, 
walked behind the water-camel. His head 
seemed to be whirling and at times he thought 
he would lose consciousness. 2 

That night he issued the last of the 
water. There was only just enough to go 
round. Sergeant Opio and Farah, splendid 
fellows that they were, tried hard to persuade 
him to take part of their share, and would 
have thought it the natural thing if he had 
done so, but he steadfastly refused. 

With the cup containing his scanty 
ration pressed against his numbed lips 
Nicholson sucked in the lukewarm water 
drop by drop, swilling his mouth out for 
minutes on end before he swallowed it, 
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Then gradually, as his tongue recovered 
the ability to taste, he drank the water 
mouthful by mouthful. He felt better 
afterwards. By Jove! it was good! It 
might be the last drink he would ever have, 
for unless they reached the river on the 
morrow it would mean the end. 

The recruits were hopeless. They 
swallo ved their share at one gulp, and then 
started moaning and wailing that they were 
going to die. The older askaris were much 
better; Nicholson was very thankful that 
they were there to show an example of 
soldierly fortitude. 

At two o'clock in the morning the officer 
was roused from his sleep of exhaustion 
by the touch of Farah’s hand on his shoulder. 
“Drink this, Bwana,’’ he whispered, as he 
pressed a cup into Nicholson’s hand. ‘We 
must start now, or the midday sun will 
kill us.’”’ 

Half asleep, Nicholson took the cup 
and started to drink. At the first sip he 
realized that the liquid was blood! The 
askaris had cut the throats of two of the 
remaining camels and were drinking the 
blood. The warm liquid gave him temporary 
strength, but he knew that no man dying 
of thirst can live on blood for very long. 
Anxiously he questioned Farah as to how 
much farther they had to go, and the latter 
assured him once more that ten hours’ march 
would bring them to the river. 

When the time came to start it was 
found that the two remaining camel- 
leaders and several of the recruits had 
deserted. The other men were too weak to 
load the camels, so, with the exception of 
the ones on which the women were riding, 
the poor beasts were abandoned to their 
fate. The women, incidentally, were stand- 
ing the strain remarkably well, and they 
would often dismount and march for hours 
on end whilst some poor exhausted recruit 
rode in their places. 

Before setting out Nicholson spoke to 
the men concerning the desertion of the 
ca-nel-leaders and the recruits, praising those 
who had stayed by him. 

“The river is over there,’ he ended, 
pointing to the west. “‘ Any man who wishes 
to do so can break off and go on ahead, and 
may good luck go with him. Sergeant Opio, 
Farah, and the women will go with me.” 

They all started together. Before long 
Nicholson lost all sense of movement. He 
walked automatically, whilst his head seemed 
to be going round faster and faster. Still 
they staggered on. By now they had lost 
their way, but suddenly, on rounding a 
bend, salvation appeared in sight in the guise 
of two Karehan tribesmen. 

Nearer they came, swinging along with 
their jaunty, shuffling stride, in striking 
contrast to the lurching, staggering gait of 
the survivors of the safari. When the two 
Karehan reached the haggard - looking 


party, they halted and stood staring in 
amazement. 

“Where is the river? How far?’ 
gasped Sergeant Opio, in broken Somali. 
The two tribesmen smiled cynically and 
shook their fuzzy heads. 

“This is a good joke,” they were 
evidently telling themselves. ‘A safari of 
the Government, with a cursed white 
officer and still more cursed native soldiers, 
dying of thirst !’’ One of them, who had 
been a soldier of the Wadaku—the Mad 
Mullah—and had fought against the British, 
laughed aloud in his glee. Then both of 
them shuttled aside and prepared to slip 
away into the bush. 

“ Wartha! Jug!" commanded Nichcl- 
son hoarsely. The Karehan looked over 
their shoulders without paying the Icast 
attention to the order to halt, a look of 
amusement in their dark eyes. It speedily 
changed, however, when they saw the 
officer's rifle levelled at their backs. That 
halted them quickly, for these accursed 
white men sometimes Iet their guns go 
off quickly if they were not obeyed. 

Farah now took a hand in the question- 
ing. ‘‘ Where is the river ? ’’ he asked. 

“We do not know of any river near 
here,”’ replied the Karehan contemptuously, 
and with that they started to walk on once 
more. 

“Halt! You lie!’ snapped Farah, 
Nicholson raised his rifle again, and an 
askari went up behind the two men with 
his bayonet fixed. 

“Tell them,” said Nicholson, his voice 
coming in a husky whisper, “ that we know 
they are lying. They must guide us to 
the river by the quickest possible way. 
If they do not, even though we may die, 
they shall die first |’ 

As Farah translated, the expression on 
the faces of the two Karehan changed; they 
saw that Nicholson was in deadly earnest. 

“We will take you to the water,” they 
replied sulkily, and further questioning 
disclosed the fact that the river was only 
three hours’ journey. The news put fresh 
heart into the members of the safarz. Led by 
the two Karehan—with their hands tied 
and an askari behind each of them to ensure 
that they made no attempt to escape—the 
weary men started once more. The heat 
of the sun was terrific and at last, unable 
to march any farther, the men flung them- 
selves down under the shade of some bushes, 
to lie there panting till evening. 

After three more hours they came in 
sight of the palm-trees that marked the 
course of the river and, with a hoarse cry 
of thankfulness, quickened their uncertain 
steps. Reaching the bank, they literally 
flung themselves into the cool water. 

The next day a party of haggard-look- 
ing men arrived at the station of Mabaharri, 
their waterless march ended just in time. 


e Mare pons 
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An interesting account of a very strange community the Maroons of Jamaica. Though 
nobody in the island seems to know much about them, they are the lineal descendants of 
runaway slaves who put up such a good fight against the Spanish and British forces in the 
early bas toler that finally they were given a solemn peace treaty all to themselves, whereby their 

was guaranteed. To-day they are exempt from taxation, Practically govern 


themselves’ th through their own hereditary chief 
point of view, are probably in an absolutely unique position. 


N the east-central portion of Jamaica 
there is a district known as the Cock- 
pit ; and so far as most Jamaicans are 
concerned that is about as far as their 

information concerning it extends. It is 
true that they advise all those who show 
curiosity not on any account to venture 
within its bounds if they have any regard 
for their lives, but their actual knowledge 
of the region is usually nil. 

That these ideas should be prevalent 
shows the immense power of 
tradition, for until about 1740 
—or even a little later in some 
places—the more inaccessible 
parts of this beautiful island 
were actually dangerous for 
white people. When the 
British took it from_ the 
Spaniards in 1665 the ‘ Cock- 
pe Country” had for long 

n as dangerous to the Dons 

as it was for a century later 
to ourselves. 

The reason is easy to 
explain. The ‘‘ Cockpit” was 
occupied by a great number 
of runaway slaves, who lived 
sages by hunting, but mostly 

robbery and looting. As 
the British | kept up the system 
of slavery and found the 

‘ Cockpit an almost impos- 
sible country for anything but 
the most elaborate military 
measures, these fugitives grew 
in numbers, not only by their 
natural increase, but by 
further batches of escaped 
slaves who joined them. 

The members of this out- 
law community were called 


One of the Maroons blowing the troops had 

the historic “Abend Horn, 

used to summon the mem- 

bers of the community in 
times of emergency. 


and his council of elders, and, from a legal 


“Maroons,” as to the exact meaning of 
which a there is some controversy. 
There is a doubtfully Spanish word, 
cimmaron, which means wild or untamed, 
and it (appears probable 1 that it is from this 
that ‘‘ Maroon ”’ is derived; it certainly 
has no connection with the colour maroon, 
which comes from marron, the French word 
for chestnut. 

The most untamable of these old-time 
“* Maroons ”’ seem to have been Coromantees, 

or Koromantyns—originally a 
» ) fighting tribe from the West 
Coast of Africa. Among them 
were ane some Caribs, or 
| true Indians, from the main- 
land, or Spanish Main, of 
Central America. These ‘‘ Ma- 
roons,” as they were called, 
proved difficult to tame, and 
the British were at war with 
them from the very beginning 
until 1735. During these con- 
stant little wars we had many 
serious reverses, mainly due to 
the belief, which seems so dear 
to professional soldiers, that 
what suited European warfare 
must obviously be good 
enough for savages and bush- 
fighting. 

In the end, however, even 
the military discovered that 
fighting in the ‘‘ Cockpit,” a 
ruggcd mass of unsurveyed 
and mapless mountains, 
forests, and deep defiles, where 
to contend 
against a desperate set of 
well-led negro guerillas, was 
not much of agame. To put 
it briefly, they were ready 
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about 1730 to call it a draw, with the very 
curious result that a regular treaty, such as 
high contracting powers might enter into, 
was drawn up and signed by Cudjoe, the 
Maroon leader, and the plenipotentiaries of 
George IT. 

Although final peace all over the more 
inaccessible parts of the island was delayed 
for some years, it was finally established with 
such effect that when, in 1865, there was a 
negro revolt at Morant Bay, some of the 
Maroons actually helped the Jamaican 
Government to put it down. 

This brief account of the Maroons may, 
perhaps, show why some Jamaicans even 
now regard this curious free community in 
their midst as possibly very dangerous. ‘The 
unknown is terrible—so terrible, in fact, that 
I was seriously advised to keep away from 
the Cockpit less worse befell me! It was 
only on my last visit to Jamaica, early 
in 1927, that I determined to disregard the 
warnings and find out something real for 
myself. 

During other visits I had discovered 
that it was a futile waste of time to bustle 
about Jamaica, picking up information as to 
governors and ginger, politicians and avocado 
pears, since every man one mects knows all 
about these things and can fill up the avid 
and unsuspecting stranger with powerfully 
inaccurate information. I determined to 
find out if there was anything in the island 
that no one knew about. 

I soon began to suspect that few had 
ever been to the Maroon country. The chief 
authorities concerning it seemed to be the 
“John Crows,” the scavenging buzzards 
which, it was hinted to me, lived principally 
on the corpses of foolish people who strayed 
into that part of the country and were 
promptly slain by the wild Maroons ! 

Finally I consulted Dr. Washburn, the 
well-known ‘‘ hookworm’”’ expert, a man 
accustomed by his profession to discount 
bills drawn on his faith by imaginative 
patients. 1 found that he, too, had his doubts 
as to the savagery of the Maroons, and was 
actually anxious to expose himself to the 
dangers of a visit to their territory. We 
determined to go there, together with Mr. 
Steggarde, a specialist in anthropometry. 
As an additional safeguard 1 decided to 
take my step-daughter with me. 

For the purposes of this visit I called 
her Iphigenia. If her classic father would 
have sacrificed the historic Iphigenia for 
the good of the Grecks, surely I might do the 
same to save two such valuable members of 
society as Washburn and myself. While 
she was being sacrificed we might escape. 
The Maroons, we were sure, would far sooner 
sacrifice her than such sophisticated persons 
as an expert in ankylostomiasis, an authority 
on human measurements, and an old, tough, 
and very thin writer. 

Iphigenia agreed to run the risk, 50 we 


made arrangements at once. She and I were 
going for a weck to Green Island, about the 
farthest point east in Jamaica, and we 
settled to meet the doctor at Maggotty, 
which the people there call Magoty, with the 
“o” long. Let me add that we travelled 
by, rail from Montego Bay and found the 
views magnificent. I do not see why the 
authorities keep this fact so quiet. Some 
folks would advertise it. 

It is almost five miles by quite a decent 
car-road to Whitehall, going by way of 
Vauxhall. These names were reassuring 
to a Londoner, though we were still a little 
anxious, but, taking our courage in both 
hands, we came at last to Whitehall, where 
a Mr. Won, perhaps from Hongkong, had a 
store. s it was not fortified and had no 
barbed wire entanglements we drew the 
conclusion that we were quite safe, unless 
it happened that after trying Chinamen the 
cannibal Maroons had decided that they did 
not like them. 

And then, by the greatest of good 
fortune, we actually met, in the very store 
itself, a kindly and pleasant-looking black 
Maroon whom we were told was the Sheriff. 
Now there is something very comforting 
in the word “ sheriff ’’; it is redolent of 
law and order. In England the Sheriff 
is a very important person, so important, 
indeed, that 1f the hangman is missing the 
Sheriff must hang a murderer himself. At 
any rate, he agrees to do so, and if he 
refuses Heaven alone knows what would 
happen. 

To hear of one and actually to see 
one, and that one the Sheriff of Accompong, 
the capital of the mysterious Maroon country, 
made us quite happy. We began to feel 
that we were on the point of discovering 
something. And so we did. The first thing 

vas our finding out that though Sheriff Rowe 

was a sheriff outside Accompong, he was a 
Colonel within its gates. Now mark that 
Accompong, the Maroon town, has a gate. 
So has Chester, in England, and other places ; 
but what other town in Jamaica has one, 
even if this does look like a farmgate and 
can be opened without ceremony ? 

But greater things and far more sur- 
prising were to come, facts that I miss in 
guide-books and even in Mr. Cundall’s 
massive “ Historic Jamaica.’”” Dr. Washburn 


casily convinced the Sheriff that we were 
harmless and might even be useful. Ob- 


viously the doctor’s name was known in 
Whitehall and greatly respected. The fact 
that we had brought Iphigenia proclaimed 
our general good intentions, and after a 
time I got a mule to take me along. 

The path is rough and steep, and it 
is no wonder that the Sheriff suggested our 
asking the authorities to make a good road. 
As we went we talked, learning that there 
was a school at Accompong and a Scotch 
minister at due times, all of which seemed 
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The members of the Author’s party with some of the Maroons. 


strange, although the Scotch were once very 
savage, and had several wars with England, 
just as the Maroons had. While conversing 
we found out that the notion that the 
Maroons don’t like being called Maroons 
is utterly false. They are proud of it. Not 
for the first time in history has a mere 
nickname become a title of honour. 

We learnt that no white people had 
been to Accompong for a long time, and 
Colonel Rowe, the Sheriff, seemed honestly 
pleased to see us. He was so much pleased 
that he wanted the others to see us as well, 
and when we passed the town gate he sent 
a boy off to ring the church bell to summon 
the folks. Most travellers, and even 
Jamaicans I feel sure, would now have 
determined to escape before escape became 
hopeless. Why should the Sheriff call his 
people ? What was his purpose ? 

But we were reckless and confiding at 
once, and rode on with far greater certainty 
of coming back alive than if we were going 
to Kingston. We wanted ardently to make 
discoveries. Was the Colonel anything more 
than a Colonel? Had not his ancestors 
made a treaty with the British Empire, 
before it was an Empire? If so, what was 
the position of the Maroons legally and even 
internationally ? 

The town of Accom 
we should call a town. 
in my mind as a close-set batch of semi- 
African huts with slinking dogs lurking 
amidst piles of rubbish. Actually it resembled 
a kind of wide-spread Garden City. The 
houses look comfortable and clean; there 


ng is not what 
had conceived it 


was none of that African smell which rolls 
to seaward off Cape Verde and can be smelt 
not far from Bulawayo. I wish parts of 
London were as savoury. The people were 
also what they should be. Colonel Rowe 
suddenly disclosed greater authority than 
we had credited him with by cuffing one 
woman for turning up in rags. 

These people, we reficcted, were the 
descendants of those who had refused: to 
remain slaves. Some of their forefathers 
had fought the Spaniards. There might be an 
Arawak strain in them ; certainly there was 
Carib blood. Many had high cheek-bones 
and clean-cut features. The men looked 
like free men, not like freed-men. Many 
of the women were distinctly pretty. Some, 
though negroid in type, were really beau- 
tiful. We watched them as they came up 
the hill to the white church shining in 
the sun. 

Our mysteriously powerful Sheriff and 
Colonel sent the crowd into the church 
and we followed. Dr. Washburn looked 
at them with a medical eye and sought for 
signs of hookworm. I saw none, and Wash- 
burn, after examining some cherry-coloured 
tongues and looking over the children, pro- 
nounced them clear of this tropic curse. 
Of their general health and strength there 
could be little doubt. 

Obviously they were as much interested 
in us as we were in them. By this time we 
saw we were taking part in a function at 
which speeches were to be made. The 
Colonel ordered silence and one could have 
heard a hookworm whisper. A baby cried. 
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“Colonel” Rowe, the Maroon chief (third from left) 


with his “Major” and “ Captains.” 


It was promptly ordered out, and the 
Colonel began to speak. 

His exordium made my heart sink into 
my boots. He started with Columbus. 
I remembered the horrors of some English 
speech-making, but the Colonel had dis- 
cretion, and we had no reason to complain 
of undue prolixity: He gave us a very short 
history of the Maroons, and told us how 

leased every one was to see us. As white 
men who, it might be, had some powerful 
influence in the neighbourhood of Kingston, 
he asked for our assistance. 

The community wanted a post-office. 
The treaty, said the Colonel, promised them 
medical aid. They had never had it as a 
public duty. And, as we had seen, the last 
part of the road to Accompong was a mere 
mule-track. The Maroons grew bananas and 
ginger and other products for sale. They 
were hard pressed to get them to market. 
He was sure we would mention these matters. 
He relied on us to do so, he said. Then he 
sat down. 

Dr. Washburn, who talks in a very 
simple way, then gave them a short address 
on health and sanitation, ‘‘ getting over’ a 
great deal of sound talk on infections and 
fly-borne diseases. Then I had tospeaka few 
words. I contented myself with saying how 
glad I was to be there after meaning to come 
for years, and added that I would at least 
write a line or two about a medical service 
and the post-office and the road. We all 

ot cheers on the courteous invitation of the 
‘colonel, who was really, I was now convinced, 
the chief of the tribe. 

We soon verified this when Washburn 
and I swapped notes over our lunch, which 
we ate in the church on a table in front of 
the pulpit. The headship of the Jamaican- 
Koromantyn community is actually here- 
ditary, anda survival of the War remains in 


lm the fact that the Colonel has the 
| assistance of a major and two cap- 
tains. Rowe himself is the eighth 
descendant of Accompong, a brother 
and war-chief of the redoubtable 
Cudjoe. Rowe’s grandfather left no 
son. His two daughters married, 
the elder a man called Wright, the 
younger a man called Rowe. Wright 
died, leaving a son who also died, 
but left a boy aged six, who could 
not inherit. It must be noted that 
the descent through these women 
y counted. This suggests, I think, 
some curious system of Koromantyn 
| matriarchy. The boy’s uncle, now 

Colonel Rowe, succeeded to the chief- 
ship. Here again we come into con- 
tact with laws of succession known 
in many countries. Rowe is no 
regent ; he is not keeping the place 
warm for his grand-nephew, who will 
be capable oF holding it at the age 
of twenty-one. 

This boy must wait until Colonel Rowe 
dies. It is curious that these people should 
have taken the European notion of making 
twenty-one the age of discretion, but how 
much stranger it is to know that here in 
Jamaica we come across a queer bit of history 
and tribal laws which belong to anthropology 
as much as any Koromantyn ritual or bygone 
sacrifice in the dark African bush. 

Here in this little island is a Sheriff and 
Colonel who is a real hereditary chief of 
a free tribe that in 1738 actually mac a 
solemn treaty of peace with the Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland ! What is their 
position to-day, and who is technically their 
sovereign ? 

Let me quote the actual preamble of the 
famous Treaty :— 

“At the camp near Trelawney Town, 
March Ist, 1738, in the NAME OF Gop, 
AMEN. Whereas Captain Cudjoe, Captain 
Accompong, Captain Johnny, Captain Cuffee, 
Captain Quacow, and several other negroes 
their dependents and adherents have been 
in a state of war and hostility for several 
years past with our sovereign lord the King 
and the inhabitants of this island, AND 
Wuereas peace and friendship among man- 
kind and the preventing the effusion of 
blood is agreeable to God, consonant to 
reason and desired by every good man, 
AnD WHEREAS His Majesty George the 
Second, King of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, and of Jamaica Lord, has by his 
letters patent dated February 24th 1738 in 
the twelfth year of his reign granted full 
power and authority to John Guthrie and 
Francis Sadler, Esqrs. to negotiate and 
finally conclude a treaty of peace and friend- 
ship with the aforesaid Captain Cudjoe the 
rest of his Captains adherents and others his 
men, they mutually sincerely and amicably 
have agreed to the following articles.” 


The first article following states that 
the Maroons “ Shall be for ever afterwards 
in a perfect State of Freedom and liberty.” 
If the Treaty does not imply independence 
I cannot interpret it at all, and if it were 
broken by either side it seems to me that 
the state of equal war would recur. 

Now though I am no jurist I cannot 
help thinking that here is a kind of puzzle 
dear to the legal mind. In addition we must 
remember that the fifteen hundred acres 
given to the community to be held in 
common was given tax-free. Now what is 
the right to tax ? And what does its absence 
mean? A tax is really a commutation of 
personal service, and may be the last sign 
of subjection. 

The only way to resume the right to tax 
Accompong land would be to resume full 
sovereignty by conquest or a new treaty. 
But I must leave these ticklish questions to 
the lawyers. 

However they may decide, Colonel Rowe 
is veritably chief, and, if you like, ‘‘ King ” 
of the Accompong tribe, with some kind of 
jurisdiction, as t understand, over other 
Maroon settlements elsewhere. As soon as 
I learnt this I sought for evidence that the 
Jamaican powers that be preserve some 
authority. There is a Jamaican constable 
at Accompong. Does he arrest anyone ? 
No; he cannot do so. He 
is merely there to take into 
custody any Jamaican 
criminal who has sought 
refuge in the district. 

The delinquent is 
arrested by the Chief or his 
lieutenants, and _ handed 
over to be taken down to 
Maggotty. The old treaty 
bound Accompong to return 
runaway slaves, and they 
now return aliens guilty of 
crime in Jamaica proper. 
In this odd little republic or 
dictatorship of the Cockpit 
all punishment but capital 
punishment is in the hands 
of the Colonel. 

Murderers they gra- 
ciously allow to be tried by 
Jamaican courts. And yet I 
wonder if anything effectual 
or even legal could be said 
or done if they hanged a 
murderer themselves on the 
big tree near the whipping- 

st ? 

The whipping-post is a 
very curious one, and 
strangely ornamented. Ifa 
Maroon steals a fowl—and 
one was stolen two years 
ago—the criminal is fined 
the value of the bird and gets 
as many strokes with the 


Young Maroons outside the church, 
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“cat”? up to twelve as the Colonel thinks 
fit. As he remarked pensively to Iphigenia: 
“ After twelve strokes life is a burden.” 
He told me that when anyone is whipped all 
the people assemble ‘‘ for shame ’’—that is, 
to shame the offender. 

The Chief also settles disputes about 
land. If he says to one claimant “ Go away,” 
the man goes. If anything of grave import- 
ance is to be discussed or settled the Council 
of Elders issummoned. Have we not tribal 
law and custom here in everything ? Rowe 
is as well obeyed as if he were an African 
chief who could lop off heads whenever 
he fancied. 

Here, -however, I may admit that on 
one occasion at least the King’s Writ did 
run in Accompong. It may, no doubt, do 
so again. But did it run legally, or was it 
merely illegal action by the police? It 
may be held that such a point can only be 
settled by the Privy Council, but if the 
Maroons disagreed, what would the legal 
position be ? 

So short a visit as we four made to 
this queer community, of course, is not 
enough to learn much. To collate four 
very casual sets of impressions is not always 
easy. But right or wrong as we may be 


in special conclusions, how many Jamaicans 
know there is a kind of hereditary king in 
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their island ? Very few, in all probability, 
and I am doubtful as to whether I do well 
in telling them. For they will talk of it, 
and the news will reach tourists, and people 
from the United States, where royalty is 
very popular, will assuredly hasten to 
fecompong, to pay their respects to a new 
kind of ruler, whose office is far older than 
the hills. 

This again brings up the question of 
the post-office and the road. I begin to 
wonder if the Maroons are wise in wishing 
for the latter. The authorities may grant 
the post-office and consider the question 
of medical attendance—which the treaty, 
as a matter of fact, did not promise—but 
what will happen if Accompong is openec. 
easily to all strangers ? The Maroons are 
proud. They seem to have no beggars. 
I am sure that if any of them had 
begged of us, and the Colonel had seen 
it, the whipping-post would have come 
into play. 

But tourists create beggars wherever 
they go, as surely as their cars raise dust. 
I want Colonel Rowe and the Elders—and 
Susannah as well, if they like—to reconsider 
this question. The comparative isolation 
of Accompong may make it hard to export 
ginger, but it helps to keep ginger and 
native ‘‘ pep’ in the community. It keeps 
away disease, drink, and degeneration. 
In this Maroon town I felt that I was in 
touch with a people far different from the 
negro population of the plains and more 
thickly-settled districts. 

No one seemed to need the too-common 
scowl and the insolence which are supposed to 
proclaim and 
prove equality 
with the whites. 
They arefreemen 
and Maroons. 
They bought 
their freedom at 
a great and ter- 
rible price, and 
would be well 
advised not to 
surrender it for 
the fleshpots of 
Egypt. To num- 
ber them among 
the “ sights’ of 
jamaica would 

e to ruin them; 
their character 
and true inde- 
pendence would 
soon be things 
of the past. 

If Colonel 
Rowe and_ the 
Council of Elders 
come to the 
conclusion that 
ordinary tourists 


“Colonel” Rowe and Dr. Washburn beside the 
community whipping-post. 


should be looked on as runaway slaves, to be 
handed over to the resident constable and 
taken back to Maggotty, I believe they will 
be acting in the best and truest interests of 
their people. 

T have said nothing of one very interest- 
ing relic of the old days. Ofset purpose I have 
kept the ‘‘ Abend Horn ”’ to the last. We 
heard it blown. To its strange, wild blast, 
which can be heard afar off, the warriors 
of long ago came thronging. It is a very 
simple cow's horn, blown through a long 
lateral opening near the tip. The tip itself 
is open, and is stopped by the finger. It 
is said that the old Maroons had such an 
elaborate system of signalling with this 
horn that any particular man could be 
called. 

The Maroons seem to believe it can be 
heard amazing distances, even up to sixty 
miles. I can accept six, but no more, and 
even then the wind must be favourable. ‘lhe 
horn is still used to summon people as it did 
of old, for it is the veritable horn of Accom- 
pong himself. 

Before we left we took some photo- 
graphs, copies of which I sent later to the 
Chief. But as I rode away I knew | had not 
asked a tithe of the questions which I should 
have asked. How is it that all the names 
are English and Scotch? Has there ever 
been a quarrel about the succession ? And 
are there still any signs of totemism, or the 
classificatory system of relationship and 
marriage ? How came it that the “cat” 
is called what it is, and used ? Can a man 
talk to his mother-in-law, or even look at 
her ? What would happen if the Chief left 
no offspring and 
no near relatives ? 


We must 
suppose that the 
title would be 


determined by 
the Council of 
Elders, just as 
like questions 
have been fought 
over round camp- 
fires all over the 
world and in the 
council-chambers 
of powerful kings. 
Have the women 
any power over 
and above that 
which all women 
exercise? And 
what of Obeah ? 
Are such. things 
spoken of still ? 
Should I have 
got any answer 
to such a qu*c- 
tion? As an- 
other race says, 
“ Quien sabe 2” 
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TRATE in 
Central the di 


RESIDENT [7 ar 
MAGIS- A queer story from Central Africa, told by 


Africa probably 
comes across more 
things that are 
“stranger than fic- |_ 
tion”’ than his stay- 
at-home brothers would easily credit. Placed 
as he is, very often single-handed, in sole 
charge of a vast area of forest, swamo, 
and plain, his lot is one of loneliness and 
enormous responsibility. 

In addition to being his own doctor, 
maker of roads and bridges, and district 
police - officer, he must function as both 
prosecuting and defending counsel, jury, and 
julge. Add to this the fact that he represents 
law and order to people who learn the many 
doctrines of superstition almost before they 
can walk, and with whom witchcraft plays 
an all-important part, and some faint idea 
may be gathered of the difficulties which 
bestrew an otherwise delightful and adven- 
turous life. 

In the following story—which is abso- 
lutely true—I have, for reasons that must 
be obvious, deliberately changed the names 
of the characters and omitted the names of 
places. 

I had been given charge of a district 
which was inhabited for the most part by a 


tribe that was gencrally recognized as being, 


a‘‘ nervy ” one, and to which such words as 
** work " or ‘‘ war ”’ spelt terror and disaster. 
Although I didn’t know it at first, the region 
was also a happy hunting-ground for witch- 
doctors and lot-casters. A brief explanation 
of these two professicns will not, perhaps, 
be out of place. 

Too often the terms ‘ witch-doctor ” 
and ‘‘ medicine-man ”’ are used as referring 
to one and the same individual or type. 
Actually this is not so. The ‘‘ medicine-man,” 
more often than not, is a genuine healer (?) 
of the sick... He may be extraordinarily bad 
at his job, but at least he professes to be 
something in the nature of a doctor, using 
herbs and roots as his chief medicaments. 
In simple ailments he is often successful ; 
but with serious complaints there is more 
danger of his killing than curing. 

The ‘‘ witch-doctor,”’ on the other hand, 


a former Resident Magistrate. Investigating cures, 


is though professing 
to exercise certain 
seldom or 


tance of an old man, the never dabbles in 

Author stumbled upon a series of dis- 

coveries that ultimately revealed an extra- 
ordinary case of native superstition. 


drugs, except for the 
purpose of trials by 
ordeal, i.e., when the 
patient, if he dies, is 
proved guilty of an 
alleged offence; and if he survives thus 
establishes his innocence ! The ‘' lot-caster ” 
is an entirely different type of individual, 
seldom going beyond the telling of fortunes 
and, except for the fact that anything 
tending to increase existing superstitions is 
to be avoided and discouraged, actually does 
little harm. 


One morning after the rains a very old 
and extremely dirty woman was brought 
into my office. She told me she had come 
to report that her brother-in-law, an old 
man, had disappeared. Would I try and 
find him? When asked why his wife— 
whicn I learnt he possessed from the official 
census— had not come instead of herself, 
she replied that the wife was frightened. 
And that’s all I could get from her. 

Little problems like that crop up so 
frequently, and one so often finds that the 
husband, or thé: wife, or who ever it may be, 
has merely gone to a neighbouring territcry 
to buy fish or salt, that one learns not to 
take them too scriously. 

I promised that‘I would give the matter 


“my attenticn, really meaning that I would 


ask the village headman the next time I 
saw him, and sent the old woman away. 
Two days later my sergeant reported to 
me that this same old woman had died in 
her village. The inquest revealed nothing 
beyond the fact that for a few hours befcie 
her death she had suffered great pain. 
Though 1 couldn’t prove it, I strongly 
suspected she had been poisoned. 

That set me thinking—and I had to 
endeavour to think as a native. I told 
myself that she had been seen ccming to 
the Boma, that she was suspected of having 
told me something —which, in fact, she had 
not told me. Therefore, she had been killed. 
Of course, this was only the wildest cen- 
jecture, but a bow drawn at a venture often 
hits the mark when dealing with natives. 
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My interest aroused, I started in at 
once on the other end of the string. I sent 
for the wife—the ‘‘ widow ’’ of the missing 
man—at the same time telling my native 
police to make exhaustive inquiries in the 
villages. The wife proved to be scared to 
death and very taciturn; whether because 
for the first time in her life she had been 
brought into the Boma, or because she really 
had something to conceal, was not then 
apparent. The police had little better luck. 

The villagers, by this time thoroughly 
alert to the fact that I was on the war-path, 
“sat tight and said nuffin’,”” and neither 
persuasion nor threats could budge them 
from this attitude. Now twelve years’ 
experience had taught me that when a native 
discovers you want to know something, 
providing it isn’t detrimental to his own 
welfare, he will move heaven and earth to 
tell you; and if, during his recital, he finds 
he is on the wrong tack, he will promptly 
switch on to something else. 

Anything to please ; truth or lies are 
all the same to him! But when he closes up 
like an oyster and professes absolute 
ignorance on matters which must surely be 
the subject of village gossip, it is obvious 
to the experienced that he has something 
to conceal. 

The one bit of luck the police did have 
was to collar a dirty, naked little boy who, 
in an unguarded moment, had coupled the 
missing man’s name 
with that of lions. A 
slender enough clue, 
it must be admitted, 
but the only one 
they could discover. 
So they brought the 
wretched child back 
to me. All I could 
get from him was 
the fact that the 
man—his uncle, 
incidentally — had 
disappeared “'be- 
cause of lions.’’ 
After that he shut 
up—tight. Moreover, 
he wept. 

It so happened 
that the child left 
the court house 
screaming out his 
worries and what he 
had said, and sundry 
other witnesses, who 
were sitting in the 
shade of the mango 
trees in the com- 
pound, heard _ his 
lamentations. Sud- 
denly inspiration 
came to them; they 
decided to tell me all 
about it forthwith. 
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Back they flocked in an excited mob, deter- 
mined to proclaim their stupidity and clear 
their honour ! 

How foolish they had been! Of course, 
they all remembered quite well now that the 
dead man, whose name was Pansi, had been 
taken by a man-eating lion. Surely the 
Bwana must have heard that a dangerous 
man-eater had been roaming the district 
for some time past, and had killed very many 
people ? Doubtless old Pansi had wandered 
from the village and fallen a prey to the 
prowling brute ! 

Now there was so much sense, and such 
an element of possibility, about this sugges- 
tion that it couldn’t be entirely ignored. 
There was a man-eater—a great, big, mangy 
beast—terrorizing the district, and not a 
few men and women had been devoured by 
it during the past few months. Even the 
mail-runners had been held-up. It was just 
within the bounds of possibility that Pansij 
had met his fate that way. 

But even the amateur policeman- 
detective soon learns to think along logical 
lines. If the old man had been killed in such 
a manner—and so far there was no proof 
that he was dead at all—the following 
queries required answers: (1) Why hadn't 
the villagers arrived at such an obvious 
conclusion sooner? (2) Why hadn’t the 
headman reported the circumstances, or the 
general belief of such, in a proper manner ? 
(3) Why was the 
“widow ” reluctant 
to talk about the 
matter? (4) Why 
had the only in- 
formant suddenly 
developed pains, and 
died, within a few 
days of telling me ? 

No! I decided 
that there was some- 
thing much bigger 
than a “ man-eater’”’ 
behind the business ; 
but how the deuce I 
was to elucidate the 
mystery on such 
scanty evidence, I 
couldn’t for the life 
of me see. 


Then, in a most 
extraordinary man- 
ner, Fate decided to 
take a hand in the 
game. 

I had gone into 
camp near the group 
of villages concerned, 
for the purpose of 
making further in- 
quiries and investi- 
gations. Oneevening, 
whilst taking a walk 


and daughter. 


a ae ere 


Kawamba, Pansi’s brother. 


I met a native whom I recognized coming 
along the track from the mountains. His name 
was Moses, and two years previously he had 
been my gardener in another district. We 
exchanged greetings, and I asked him where 
he was going. Moses said he was on his way 
to see his uncle. 

Quite accidentally, and in the course of 
conversation, he made a remark which 
indicated that he had also been to see his 
uncle about a fortnight ago. I didn’t say 
anything at the time, but “a fortnight ago ” 
was the time of Pansi’s disappearance, and 
I knew that the ‘‘ uncle” was no less a 

son than Pansi’s brother Kawamba, the 
headman of the next village. 

I mentally pigeon-holed this piece of 
information—for if Moses did know anything 
there was nothing to be gained at present by 
frightening him—and passed on. 

A few minutes later, as I was returning 
to camp, I met one of my policemen at the 
junction of the forest path. He was carrying 
something wrapped in grass. Beckoning me 
to step off the path and into the forest, where 
we couldn’t be seen, he carefully unwrapped 
his bundle and displayed a_ blood-stained 
knife—one of those affairs with a two-foot 
blade used for cutting cane and reeds, and 

enerally known as a ‘‘ machete.’’ Now these 
ives could not be purchased in the local 
native stores. They were a Government 
“issue,” and the last person to whom I 
remembered giving one was—Moses ! 
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However, I still said nothing, but the 
next day I took my police and porters and 
searched the countryside near where the 
knife had been found. Within ten yards of 
that self-same spot some newly-turned earth 
at the base of a rock aroused my suspicions, 
and I ordered the men to dig. Three feet 
down we found poor Pansi! There was no 
doubt as to his identity, despite the fact that 
his ‘head had been nearly severed from his 

YAt last I had something to work on! 
1 had found the corpse—without which it is 
the most difficult thing in the world to frame 
a charge of murder ; I'd got the knife with 
which the crime had been committed, and, 
unless it had changed ownership, that knife 
should have been used by Moses. 

Motive ? You don’t look for motive in 
native crimes till you’ve got the rope round 
the culprit’s neck. No white man—I don’t 
care who he is or how much experience he 
has had—can fathom native motives save 
in the most obvious cases; and even then 
the chances are that he’ll be on the wrong 
track. 

That night I issued a warrant against 
Moses, and next morning he was brought 
before me, confronted with his knife, told 
that I knew where the body was, and asked, 
“ What about it ?”’ At first he was stubborn, 
chiefly from terrcr, I think, but eventually 
told me the most astounding yarn to which 
I have ever listened. The widow, now that 
the cat was out of the bag, corroborated 
Moses’ statement (admitting that she had 
been threatened with instant dcath should 


Moces as he appeared after his arrest. 
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she act as informer), with the result that 
six other men were arrested, one of whom 
was Kawamba. 

As the minutes of the trial subsequently 
proved, this is: what actually happened :— 

For many weeks prior to the murder, 
every endeavour had 
been made to trap 
or kill the man- 
eating lion which was 
terrorizing the dis- 
trict, but without 
success. It was a 
really bad beast ; so 
bad that it would 
jump on to the huts 
at night and scratch 
away the thatch to 
get at its screaming 
victims ; it had even 
been known to leap 
a fire to reach a 
sleeping man. Every 

ractical effort 

aving failed, the 
native mind at once 
turned to supersti- 
tion. At a large 
meeting held in 
Kawamba’s village, 
it was definitely 
decided that the lion 
was ‘‘ bewitched.” 

Now the native 
believes that when 
an animal is be- 
witched it is due 
to human agency. 
That is to say, some person who has 
died, and who wishes ill to the community, 
has sent his spirit into the beast to devour 
his (the deceased’s) enemies or rivals. The 
difficulty in this case was to find a suitable 
scapegoat. 

Some weeks passed without a favourable 
solution being arrived at, and eventually 
the services of an infamous witch-doctor 
named Chiusi’manja were enlisted. 

At the end of three days’ ‘‘ meditation,” 
this gentleman met the elders of the village 
and put the following points to them :— 

(a) Every village in the group had been 
raided by the ‘‘ man-eater.”’ 

(6) Except that in which Pansi lived. 

(c) Pansi was an old man who liked to 
spend much of his time roaming the forests. 

(d) Pansi’s father had been a much- 
detested village headman, had quarrelled 
violently with Kawamba about some cattle, 
and had sworn revenge. 

(e) But he had never exercised that 
revenge during his life-time. 

(f) What more natural than that he 
should do so after death ? 

(g) Also, what more natural, 
sensible, than to kill off the son; 


and 
then, 


= } 


The seven accused men in chains. 


because of its sorrow, the father’s spirit 
would cease to roam the country-side. 

This idea caught on at once, and Pansi, 
who had not been present at the meeting, 
and was given no chance of defending 
himself, was promptly sent for and tied up. 
After that, they took 
him tothe paramount 
| chief of the district 
who, having heard 
all the details, and 
being persuaded by 
the “ witch-doctor ” 
(of whom he lived in 
mortal dread), merely 
remarked: ‘‘ Take 
him away and kill 
him.” 

That night the 
six elders of the 
village, and Moses, 
took the poor old 
man into the forest, 
and while six of them 
held him down his 
throat was cut by 
his own __ brother, 
Kawamba. The part 
that Moses played 


in this gruesome 
business is in- 
teresting. 


He had been 
visiting the village 
at the time they 
were dragging their 
screaming victim 
from his hut, and 
fearing that he (Moses) would “split” 
on them—as in all probability he would 
have done, since he had worked for me 
and was not so frightened of the Boma as 
the ordinary native—they forced him, 
under penalty of death, to join them and 
thus become an accessory to the act! 
Also, and I am sure this had a lot to 
do with it, he was carrying a very useful 
knife ! 

Eventually three of the seven were 
“strung up”; the remainder’went to prison 
for various terms ranging from ten years 
upwards. 

But now comes the peculiar part of the 
story. From the time poor old Pansi was 
murdered the man-eater ceased to function. 
Once more the country knew peace, and the 
people walked abroad and slept o’ nights in 
safety. 

What did the natives think about it ? 

Well, they thought that the seven con- 
victed ones suffered as martyrs in a noble 
cause. It was very unfortunate that the 
white man caught them out ; but, of course, 
the white man always has absurd ideas about 
this killing business; and, anyway, it was 
only an old man ! 
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a clergyman, on a hunting trip in the wilds of Northern California, stumbled 
into a hidden mountain valley where they immediately found themselves involved 
my: They were shadowed by unseen watchers, practically held as prisoners, 

and went actually in peril of their lives, as the sequel proved. 


“The story was told to me 


by the parson,” writes Mr. Millard, “but for obvious reasons I have disguised all names 
except those of the towns.” 


warned me that the road was 
difficult ; and he was right. For 
the last thirty miles, ever since leaving the 
broad highway connecting the little city 
of Ukiah with Willets, it had been terrible. * 

“That trail wasn’t built for auto- 
mobiles,’’ he continued, grinning wickedly 
as I crept out stiffly from behind the stecr- 
ing-wheel. ‘‘ And you'll find the roads even 
worse as you go farther into the mountains, 
old fellow! We'll push your car under the 
shed here ’’—indicating a bark roof sup- 
ported on slender unpeeled poles—‘‘ and it 
won't cost you a cent for the next six 
weeks. I’ve got a regular old-fashioned 
camp wagon itching to get to work, and 
as sturdy a par of mountain nags to draw 
it as you could corral ina month of Sundays. 
moe and I are going back to Nature, my 
son!” 

Talking all the time, he helped me 
unload guns, fishing tackle, and suit-case 
as the carly twilight of the redwoods gloomed 
greenly down. Supper, a smoke, and bed 
followed in swift succession. 

In the veiled splendour of a mountain 
dawn we packed our kit, ate as T never 
expected to have appetite to eat again, 
and set gaily forth upon the trek that 
brought us eventually to Still Valley and 
some decidedly strange adventures. 

For the best part of a fortnight we 
loafed northward and castward through 
forest and meadow, avoiding settlements 


and camping here and there on a hkcly 
Vou ix.—4 


: O _you’ve got here, then,” said 
Dr. Jack sententiously. He had 


stream, careless where the opening of the 
hunting season might find us. Finally 
Jack steered our lumbering te ipage into 
a trail that, promising well at first, rapidly 
degenerated into a mere logger’s track, 
liable to ‘‘ pinch out ’’ at a moment's notice. 
Later we came out upon grassy downs, 
bumped heavily across a dozen washes, and 
into and out of a deep-worn arroyo that 
gave evidence of having been bridged at 
some time in the remote past. 

“If a man struck that gully in a storm 
he might as well make up his mind to camp 
on the bank for a day or two!” I grumbled 
pessimistically, for I was not as young as 
I used to be, and while I still dearly loved 
a jaunt into the unknown I had long been 
habituated to good roads and bridges. 

Doctor Jacklaughed. ‘‘ Oh, well! I’m 
not looking for anything worse than a 
thunder-shower so early in the season,” 
he said. ‘Seems to me that this cart- 
path is easier this side of the break! You 
haven't noticed any other trails coming into 
it from anywhere, have you?” 

I had not ; it did not seem as if there 
was anywhere for them to have come from. 
We still lurched and slid over rocky outcrops, 
and now and then dropped into deep pot- 
holes, yet it was presently borne in upon 
me that we had certainly struck distinctly 
better going. 

Seon scattered scrub thickened into 
woods again, but the lie of the land 
betrayed that we were now scrambling along 
the backbone of a ridge. The Doctor had 
just announced, sagely, that the track was 
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bound to dip one way or the other before 
night when, passing between two big rocks, 
he pulled up with a jerk. One of the narrow 
canyons characteristic of the country fell 
steeply away at our feet, and our road 
plunged into it, lying clear at last for miles 
below as it snaked steeply down through 
low-growing chaparral to the distant valley 
floor. 

Neither flocks nor herds fed in the 
unfenced fields strung like giant emeralds 
along the course of the impetuous river 
whose voice came up, faint and fascinating, 
to our ears. Clumps of great trees, dwarfed 
by our elevation, dotted the parklike expanse 
by cliff and scaur, and we could catch 
the gleam of waterfalls and the blue of 
forest masses across the depths, but not 
even the thin, far smoke of a woodman's 
fire revealed the slightest trace of human 
habitation. 

“It looks a true sportsman’'s paradise !"" 
I said. ‘ Do we climb down, fall down, 
or turn somersaults?” 

“What man has done, man can do!” 
responded my companion, ‘ [ re-shod the 
brakes before you reached the shack— and 
a tree makes a very good drag.”” 

A colony of little brown lizards whisked 
off-stage as we took the first pitch. A 
jack-rabbit loped away almost from under 
our horses’ hoofs. Two quail piped sweet 
and shrill above the grade ; then the whole 
covey was off with a startled whir. And 
from somewhere or other, without a sound, 
a grey-haired rider rose in the track down 
whose utter emptiness we had been gazing 
only the moment before. 

“Hullo! Whar d’you-uns think yuh 
goin’? he greeted, with stolid curiosity, 
stopping squarely in the middle of the road. 

Our outraged brake-blocks sereeched 
and held. We had not seen a soul since 
morning and, even if the stranger had not 
baulked all progress, we should have sought 
to pass the time of day. 

“We're out for a hunt,” the Doctor 
answered genially enough. ‘ I see you have 
lots of birds roun‘] here.” 5 

“Huh! Right smart few, I reck'n.’ 
allowed the oll man.‘ You're a leetle 
airly, but folks ain't much plagued with 
game-wardens up in yere. RQ’ you-uns come 
fr’m down Ukiah we ne 

The Doctor shook his head. 
than that—San_ Francisco,” he 
smiling. 

“ Been in these parts b'fore ?”” 

“ Never in my life =o 

The greybeard interrupted with a depre- 
catory note of doubt. ‘Sho’ now! Ain’ 
you-all got nobody lookin’ out for ye, then 7” 

My partner's face changed. ‘ 1 guess 
we can look after ourselves,” he replied. 
“ We've had considerable experience. I own 
a crow’s nest in the woods down toward 
the coast, but as for hill-friends, I never 


“ Worse 
replied, 


knew but one Mendocino mountain manin the 
world, and he was such a quiet chap I never 
got him rightly located. Used to be a class- 
mate of mine in the old California Medical 
College. His name was Davis. Do you 
know him ? 

At the mention of the name the picture 
of a raw-boned, red-headed fellow flashed 
upon the screen of my recollection. i” 
Davis, ‘Dumb = $i Davis,’ and“ Old 
Silence "’ the boys used to call him. He was 
the butt of a hundred would-be smart 
students, and to the few inspired with a 
sneaking respect for his dogged determin- 
ation to make a surgeon of himself he 
showed but little lifting of the reserve that 
prompted him never to locate his home 
more definitely than ‘‘ Mendocino County,” 
and Mendocino is an area of something over 
thirty-five hundred square miles, from the 
Sierra to the s 

The Doctor 
the stranger. 
muttered, half to himself, 
pointing in my direction, 

“Oh, he’s a parson,”’ replied the Dector. 

The old man’s jaw dropped. Stray 
clerics racketting round in camp wagons 
were probably out of his experience. He 
came back gallantly to the attack, however. 
“Say, stranger,’ he said, “ ain't it putty 
airly tuh be huntin’ birds ?, Perhaps you-uns 
are lookin’ for bigger game ? ” 
ack looked at me and I looked at him, 
ame thought occurring to both of us. 
nquisitive person was the local game- 
guardian, trying to trap us into admissions, 
we had no overt evidence on board. 

“Well, I wouldn't mind running across 
a bear or bagging a mountain lion,” returned 
Dr. Jack. 

For the first time old Grey Whiskers 
grinned, ‘ There’s none so many D’ar lef’ 
right roun’ yere,.”” he suggested.“ But I 
teck’n you'-all wouldn't mind pepperin’ a 
deer if it come intuh camp.”’ With that he 
clucked to his horse and made as if to pass 
us on the narrow trail. Thereupon the 
Doctor's mistaken sense of hospitality 


juestion seemed lost on 
awbones, be yeh ?’’ he 
“ An’ him?” 


prompted him to what later proved to be a 


Say, Missouri,’”’ he remarked, “ if you 
live up this way, come into camp to-morrow 
or next day, and maybe T can dig you up a 
bottle of snakebite-cure better than anything 
raised in these hills. 

The result of this seemingly harmless 
remark was surprising, to say the least. 
The lone rider’s eyes blazed under his grizzled 
brows. He wheeled his horse sharply across 
the track, and I had a sudden vision of the 
rector of St. X ’s being laid by the heels 
for “ bootlegging ”’ in the wilds. I am very 
strict about the observance of the law, and 
this was the first I had heard about this 
particular bottle of ‘ medicine.” 

The strangcr giarcd at Jack menacingly. 
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“* How in Hades do you-uns know I come 
from Missouri if yo’ ain't been in here 
befoh ? ’”’ he demanded. 

“T didn't know,” answered the Doctor 
bluntly. ‘‘ But I’ve knocked round some, 
and I thought I recognized your speech. I 
must beg your pardon if I was mistaken.” 
With that he fumbled in his emergency kit 
and brought forth the contraband. ‘ Don’t 
be an idiot,’’ he growled, noting the dis- 
approval in my face. ‘ A doctor alw has 
a permit.” With that he handed the rider 
the flask. ‘* Just a little prescription for the 
nerves,’’ he said, smilingly. 

The old man sniffed and drank. 
you-all dunno th’ creek crossin’,’’ he 
volunteered, “ I reckon I'd bes’ traipse back 
a piece an’ show ye whar th’ boulders be 

“ Hope that cracked curmudgeon knows 
all he wants to concerning our past, present, 
and future,’’ Doctor Jack spluttered an hour 
later, as he flicked his team to a trot 
beyond the ford. ‘‘ I haven't been pumped 
so dry since I swallowed strychnine for 
Epsom salts in my cub days.” 

“ Perhaps the old gentleman wasn't a 
good citizen back in Missouri,’’ I hazarded, 
both of us leaning forward to watch our late 
companion jogging soberly away up the 
Jacob’s ladder road. “‘ He may have taken 
us for disguised emissaries of the law, as we 
did him. Something certainly stirred him up. 
You don’t suppose he’ll sneak round at night 
and bat us over the head on suspicion, do 
you?” 

“ Goodness knows,”’ laughed the Doctor. 
“‘T’ve heard of strange happenings in these 
Mendocino mountains. You thought he was 
a backwoods prohibition agent, didn’t you ? 
We came near ‘ getting his goat ’ somehow or 
other, but I expect it’s all right. He's got 
a guilty conscience, but we shall never see 
him again unless he yearns for another dose 
of ‘ Nervine.’ But we'd better be picking 
our camp; the sun will be setting soon!’ 

A moss-grown pile of wooden slabs on 
what might once have been an ancient mill- 
site beside a stream determined the spot 
for our camp. ‘ Wood, water, and safe 
shelter,’’ said the Doctor. ‘ This looks 
gool to me. I vote we stop here over 
Sunday.” 

1 woke in the crisp morning stillness to 
an uncanny feeling of human nearness other 
than that of the snoring figure at my side. 
Oae peep at the landscape outside the 
wagon impelled me to the laying on of hands 
in no spiritual sense. ‘The Doctor growled, 
followed my gesture, peeped out of the 
wagon, and swore softly under his breath. 

Squatting round the ashes of the 
previous night’s fire fully a dozen red-shirted 
mountainecrs, all armed with old-fashioned 
long guns, sat silently waiting. 

We de cended, ostentatiously unarmed. 

“Mo'nin’, strangers,” gravely saluted 
a erizzled giant doubled up on the end of a 


“ Seein’ 


log. ‘‘ Them slabs make a putty hot fire las’ 
night ? We seen some considerable smoke.” 

“Are they your slabs?” replied the 
man of medicine. ‘‘ We got in late and 


found them too great a temptation. We'll 
pay you whatever they're worth.” 
The old mountaineer nodded.  “ Th’ 


boys ‘lowed yuh drapped in bout sundown, 
he went on. ‘' You-’uns come from down 
Ukiah way ?) San Francisco? Wal! Wal! 
What are yuh doin’ down here ?) Huntin’ ? 
Got enny fren’s in th’ hills to tote yeh 
roun’ ? Strangers gets lost up in yere mighty 


easy. Yuh warn't thinkin’ tuh bag big game, 
was you ?"’ 
It was ‘‘ Missouri ’’ all over again, and 


set us a worse riddle than before. Who were 
these bewhiskered inquisitors, and for what 
had they taken us ? 

My partner was growing restive under 
the tire of questions. 

Gentlemen,” he said, presently, ‘ this 
air gives me enough appetite to eat raw 
horse. You'll have to excuse us while we 
get breakfast.’ As we ate he sought to 
compel our visitors to explain themselves. 

This green canyon looks so peaceful and 
pretty,” he said, ‘* that we thought we'd hang 
round here for two or three days. Perhaps 
some of you will be dropping in on us 
again ?"" 

A lank lad, under cover of the giant’s 
broad back, emitted a hoarse laugh. “ Yuh’re 
right—we'll be droppin’ in agen,’’ he 
sniggered, The grey-beard threw the boy a 
lowering glance over his shoulder and tried 
another tack. 

*Yuh’ve come an almighty long way 
afteh nuthin’ but pigeons an’ quail, young 
man,”’ he said, addressing Jack. ‘* Mebbe 
yuh calculated io run across a leetle practice- 
work in th’ sawbones line ? ”” 

The Doctor's professional pride flared up. 

Good heavens ! he cried angrily. 
“Doesn't anyone ever come up here for 
sport ? I switched off the beaten path on 
purpose to get away from pills and powders, 
bandages and splints! What do you think 
I am—a patent medicine fakir ? Just count 
me out for awhile with your questions and 
tackle the Parson.’’ And, snatching up the 
water bucket, he turned away toward the 
creek. 

I could not help chuckling at the 
thought of the Doctor, with his ever-crowded 
consulting-room, taking to the woods in 
search of practice in his profession. 

“My frienc .’ L said mildly to the 
mountaineers, “ you mustn't judge a man 
by his coat. Dr. Jack is a physician of con- 
siderable repute in San Francisco; you 
would be very lucky to get him to look over 
any of your people who are in need of 
medical attention. He graduated from the 
old California Medical in 1gto, and hasn't 
let the grass grow under his feet since. Why, 
I suppose he has an income of twenty-five 
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thousand dollars a year It was rather 
bombastic, perhaps, but since they seemed 
to be determined to probe our identities I 
judged it sound policy. 

The grizzled leader’s pose relaxed ever 
so little, but his eyes continued to bore into 
mine. 

“*D'yuh know th’ ruck o’ them 1910 
graduates yuhse’f, Mistuh ? ’’ he demanded, 
after some thought. ‘‘ There was a red- 
headed youngstuh fr’m up in yere——”’ 

‘© You don’t mean Davis ? ” I exclaimed 
in astonishment. ‘I used to know Silas 
Davi It swept across my mind that old 
‘‘ Missouri’ had changed his tone at the 
Doctor's mention of Davis, although he had 
given no sign that he had ever heard the 
name. 

Once more the old man’s humped 
shoulders lifted a little and the keen eyes 
flickered. 

“‘T didn’t exactly ketch your callin’, 
Mistuh ? ” he answered warily. 

“‘ John Warren Mcllheny, Rector of 
St. X Parish Episcopal, San Francisco,” 
1 told him, and he repeated it slowly after me. 

“ An’ I suppose you've come up here to 
git away from baptizin’s, marryin’s, an’ 
mishnary sassieties ? ’’ he suggested, without 
the ghost of a smile. 

“I'd like to meet Doctor Si Davis 
again,”’ I said. ‘‘ He had the makings of a 
man and a medico. Did he ever come back 
to Mendocino County ?"’ As I spoke Jack 
returned with the water and set to rattling 
pots and pans, ostentatiously unlistening. 

The tall patriarch made no attempt to 
answer me, but rose stiffly to his feet. 

** Reck’n we gottuh get along, boys,” 
he said, addressing his followers. ‘’ Sim ’’— 
to the lank lad—“ go an’ drive home them 
hosses. ‘‘ Hank, Ike, an’ Tom’s comin’ with 
me. Slim an’ Curly’s due tuh th’ no’th fo’k. 
The rest kin hit for th’ high ground.” 

“* About these slabs. ” began the 
Doctor, as the silent mountain men 
shouldered their weapons and edged, one by 
one, toward the brush. ‘‘ We may use a 
good many of them. Better let us make a 
deposit now; we'll settle up square when 
we leave.” 

‘‘He’p yuhse’ves, suh! He’p yuh- 
se’ves !’’ returned the giant, and waved 
away his protestations. ‘‘Use ’em up. 
They are only goin’ tuh waste. Make yuh- 
se'ves tuh home as long as they last.’ And 
with that he was gone. 

They all vanished from sight at once, 
like Indians, disappearing among the cover 
along the creek. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” cried the 
Doctor when they had gone. ‘‘ This is a queer 
business. But let’s eat before we talk.” 

With the bacon and biscuits between 
us we broke loose, discussing our problem 
over and over. 

‘* Well, I’m sure their leader was com- 


pletely, satisfied as to your status, anyway,” 
said. ‘‘ It was the timely mention of your 
friend ‘ Silence’ Davis that did it. “But 
there's evidently something they want to 
hide. What do you say to another day’s 
journey farther up the trail before we make 
a permanent camp ?”’ 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at me oddly. ‘I don’t know,” he 
replied. ‘‘ A suspicion is growing upon me 
that this forgotten valley is a cul-de-sac— 
trail’s end, you know. In that case we shall 
have to back-track a long way to locate our 
happy hunting grounds. But I’m keen on 
establishing my facts, so we'll hitch up and 
follow the road until——” 

A sudden snort in the bushes made him 
stop short. 

“ IT only wanted to say Still Valley’s a 
deep sack’ all right,’ drawled an apclo- 
getic voice, and the lank fellow called Sim 
stood before us. ‘* An’ it might be a durn 
sight harder to pull out of it than ‘tis to 
drop in if Ol’ Pap Purdy took a notion to 
yank th’ string.” 

‘““The deuce! That settles it, then!” 
the Doctor exploded wrathfully, and the 
youth promptly vanished in red-faced con- 
fusion. 

“* So he was eavesdropping, eh ? ”” Jack 
went on. ‘' Well, our conversation will prove 
our bona-fides, ifitis properly reported. But, 
hang it, I'll not stand for being spied upon 
in this fashion!’ And, dropping his enamel 
plate to the ground, he swung off across the 
open to round up the team. 

Puzzling deeply, I packed up our 
things, put out the fire, and laid the harness 
ready. Then, realizing that our beasts must 
have wandered farther than their wont, I 
set out along the trail to look for the Doctor. 
He signalled vigorously as 1 came into view, 
directing my attention all round the horizon 
with a sweep of the arm. There were no 
horses to be scen anywhere ! 

A light frost had fallen upon the 
meadows overnight, and where the shadows 
lay toward the west its traces still showed 
the tracks of many horses running free. 
Toward the ford the signs disappeared, but 
up-stream we could trace them wherever 
the rime lay. 

Dipping into every hollow and poking 
into every pocket backed by the mountain 
wall— Jack taking one side of the vale and 1 
the other—we spent a profitless morning. 
Apparently Sim had successfully driven 
home the horses—-ours along with the rest— 
in spite of the fact that he had been curled 
up behind our camp, listening to our talk, 
until the moment the Doctor started his 
search. 

That we had blundered into a den of 
thieves was the obvious implication, and, 
forgetful of my confession of faith in the 
nebulous Davis connection, the boy’s oblique 
warning now echoed lugubriously through 
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my brain. Without our team we were 
virtual prisoners in this wilderness valley. 

I am not a man whose spirit rises to 
the hint of danger, and the outlook depressed 
me. Put into words, however, such sus- 
picions sounded crazy. It seemed ridiculous 
to credit the possibility of barefaced brig- 
andage in Northern California in the year 
Ig2t. 

As I plodded doggedly forward, beating 
every thicket on my side of the creck, it 
occurred to me presently that these moun- 
taineers were not robbers, but were probably 
playing some uncouth practical joke upon 
us. Amusement is scant enough in such 
odd corners, and very likely the grim Purdy 
and his unshaven henchmen had_ been 
treating us outsiders to an exhibition of 
the form of humour indigenous to the soil. 

As the chase took us up-river—some- 
times a few rods, sometimes nearly half a 
mile apart—the will-o’-the-wisp trail began 
to split into countless offshoots.’ Finally, 
when we were more than an hour’s journey 
from camp, it flung a wide loop through 
the timber, and came back upon itself ! 

Jack had been right, the valley was 
a cul-de-sac / I passed a tumbledown corral, 
glimpsed away to the left what appeared to 
be a trio of roofless shacks, and came out 
upon an open stretch showing here and 
there old traces of wheel-marks, but pre- 
senting no definite road. The frost had 
long since melted and the spoor of the 
elusive herd was completely effaced. They 
must have come this way, however, and 
1 could see the Doctor abreast of me far 
across the field. 

There followed more redwoods, masking 
the view, and much rougher going; and 
again I came across the suggestion of wheel- 
tracks overhanging the hurrying water. 
The yielding mould amid the tree-roots and 
bracken ‘once more betrayed hoof-prints, 
shod and unshod, pointing various ways. 

Near noon the canyon narrowed, and, 
rounding a rocky beak thrusting out from 
the north wall, as if to bar farther progress, 
we scrambled along a boulder-strewn wash, 
pent between headland and stream, and 
came upon a group of whitewashed cabins 
whose existence it would have been impos- 
sible to guess a few hundred yards away. 

There were chickens pecking in the 
door-yard and all the clutter of country 
life was in sight. A high-shouldered hayrack 
(wagon) stood under a tree, and in the 
foreground was a wide expanse of trampled 
earth, with footpaths radiating from it in 
every direction. The place bore all the 
earmarks of a long-occupied farmstead. 

“So this is where our rude birds 
nest,” commented the Doctor soberly. 
“* Shall we beard the lion in his den and ask 
for our dinner? We've got to search this 
upper section, and it’s a long way back to 
camp.” 


A tall girl in a limp sun-bonnet came 
out to quiet the wolf-pack clamour of the 
myriad dogs that were now yapping news 
of our approach. 

“Ol’ Pap an’ th’ boys,’’ she informed 

us gravely, were ‘‘ off tuh work.”” But she 
would ‘ ask Mam about our having some- 
thing to eat; the others were ‘settin’ to’ 
now.” 
Half an hour later, listening to the 
wheeze of an ancient melodeon, my inner 
man replete with a substantial meal shared 
by half-a-dozen shy-eyed women, as many 
tow-headed youngsters, and a blind old 
“‘ Grandpap,”’ whom somebody led from the 
chimney-corner, 1 was ready to laugh at 
my earlier forebodings. I was more than 
ever convinced that we were either the 
victims of a practical joke or some curious 
sequence of circumstances soon to be ex- 
plained. 

The meal had been a silent one, with 
a certain constraint on the part of our 
hostesses, though no more, I realized, than 
would be wholly natural to isolated women 
who seldom saw strangers. But, like the men, 
they had a “ leader in Israel.” 

“ You-’uns th’ two hunters camped near 
th’ ol’ sawmill? ’’ inquired the comely 
matron whom the girl called ‘‘ Mam.” 
“Yeh ought to have hobbled yo’ hosses 
on strange groun’. But ef they ain’t gone 
oveh th’ ford yeh don’ need tuh worrit none."’ 

A survey of our surroundings seemed 
to confirm this statement, for the stream 
plunged to the valley floor over a fifty-foot 
tall, and swept, swift, strong, and bridgeless, 
to its outlet gorge below our camp, through 
which the water fairly boiled. The frowning 
cliffs barred exit to the north ; the horses 
had certainly not escaped in that direction. 

“Our own critters are loose roun’ yere 
somewhere, an’ when they jine in with a 
bunch hosses goes plumb wild,’’ the woman 
continued. ‘If yeh don’ ketch ’em up by 
night, I'll ask Pap tuh hev Jed rope yours 
out.” 

Aftercombing the uppercanyon towithin 
sight of the cataract, we decided to take her 
at her words and returned to the homestead, 
but the dogs’ barking brought forth only 
a half-grown boy, who stolidly announced 
that everybody but himself and ‘‘ Grandpap”’ 
had gone off at an hour's notice to a dance 
on“ Piney Ridge ” 

“They've sneaked out of the way to 
avoid us,’ growled Doctor Jack. 

All day he had carefully avoided 
conversation concerning our predicament, 
speech, when our orbits crossed, being 
confined to a brief comparing of notes 
and outlining of the next move. He had 
even been taciturn at table, though I had 
tried to set him an expansive example in 
the hope of unloosing the women’s tongues. 
I knew he liked to establish his premises 
before giving a diagnosis, and the situation 
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was so baffling that his pessimism was not 
surprising. 

Involuntarily I assumed the réle of 
comforter. ‘‘ To reach ‘ Piney Ridge,’ or 
any other spot outside this hole in the 
ground, those females and their progeny 
must have had horses,” I suggested. “‘ They 
probably rounded up their own and ours 
with them. Perhaps our beasts are shut 
in their corral this minute ? ” 

“‘ I'll look,”’ snapped the Doctor, and 
turned on his heel. Presently he came back, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ There are fresh tracks 
coming and going, but no horses anywhere 
about. By the way, isn’t there something 
missing out of this yard since noon ? ”” 

“* The hayrack,’”’ I cried. ‘“‘ Now we can 
find which way they went!’ 

It was hard to believe, in spite of the 
evidence of my own eyes, that this embryo 
village boasted no other exit to the world 
than the sorry road by which we had come. 
But the straddling, wide-tired track of the 
primitive joy-wagon led west through the 
stony wash, slipped and slid over the ruts 
of the water-worn wood road, and crushed 
deviously across the darkening swale, until 
it blended with the lower trail. 

“I’m stumped!” quoth the man of 
medicine some time later, finding his tongue 
beside our camp fire. ‘‘ There’s something 
crooked on foot, but it isn’t common or 
garden stock-lifting. Those birds who called 
on us this morning were woodsmen, not 
horsemen ; you can tell ’em by the gait. 
They may ride, but generally they walk, 
and that over much rough ground. Think 
of all this fine pasturage going to waste 
except for a measly bunch of farm animals ! 
What a hiding-place this valley would make 
for a band of cattle-thieves ! If it only had 
a back door it would take a clever sheriff 
to smoke ‘em out.” 

‘* You know these hill-folk better than 
I do,”’ I responded. ‘‘ What do you think 
of this idea ? ” And I offered my suggestion 
of the practical joke. 

“‘ What about old ‘ Missouri’ ?” Jack 
countered. ‘‘ Your deductions are great, old 
chap; I wouldn’t say you’re wrong. But 
the pieces of the puzzle don’t fit. Early to- 
morrow morning we'll take another look 
round ;_ but our best course of action is to 
go straight to the homestead and offer a 
reward for our strays. Money is never too 
plentiful in the wilds. Yet there’s something 
behind it all. No; the pieces of this puzzle 
do not fit.” 

The next day was the Sabbath, although 
I almost forgot the fact under the stress 
of broken habits and horse-hunting combined. 
A thorough re-examination of the ford 
yielded only the track of the hay-wagon, 
crossing our own incoming tracks. The 
lower valley offered no fresh signs of life. 

In the upper valley the cabin settle- 
ment, with the barn open and the corral 


empty, still lay deserted upon our arrival, 
considerably earlier than on the day before. 
We could not even discover the bling man 
and the boy, although the dogs were in full 
force and very hostile. 

The reward idea temporarily shelved, 
we set out on a more thorough search of that 
seamy upper valley, clear to the glorious fall 
which we had seen flashing at the canyon’s 
head on the previous day. At the junction 
of creek and river we halted to gaze upon a 
broad shelf of rough, flat rock running out 
into the larger stream, and evidently con- 
tinuing under water as a sort of rim to the 
huge basin into which the flood thundered 
from above. 

Lipped basins are common enough at 
the foot of waterfalls, being hollowed out 
by the constant impact of the descending 
flood. But this dyke seemed unusuall 
complete, the flow covering it in a smooth 
silver sheet sharply at variance with the 
turbulence above and below. Its moon- 
path effect haunted me as I fought my way 
back through the tangled growth below the 
meeting-place of the waters. 

There was nothing but stone and shale 
between creek and cascade, although trees 
grew thick again across the river, but below 
the tributary stream, going and coming, we 
explored twenty wooded dales and dells 
where our animals might have hid, and 
pursued innumerable blind leads that led us 
nowhere. Once we flushed four or five 
cows, who stared stupidly, wheeled, and 
made off toward home, where later we saw 
them standing in the barnyard, apparently 
waiting to be milked. But neither human 
beings nor horses rewarded our pains. 

We scared up plenty of small game, 
and the Doctor knocked over a rabbit as a 
welcome addition to our larder. For myself 
I draw the line at shooting on Sunday. If 
my wits had not been wool-gathering I 
should have left my gun in camp. And my 
temper was ragged with disgust by the time 
we reached our camp. 

“Quail shooting starts to-morrow,” 
announced Jack, suddenly. ‘‘ Since we seem 
to be helpless until we can come to terms with 
the bosses of this valley, I move that we forget 
our troubles and go hunting in earnest.” 

‘* Hunting for birds—or our friend Mr. 
Purdy ?’’ I demanded sarcastically. ‘‘I 
don't know what his game is, but he has 
certainly got us safely tied up.” 

Doctor Jack had opened his mouth to 
reply when he suddenly squared his shoulders 
under his flannel shirt and, bending sharply 
forward, hurled an empty can into the 
nearby brush, where it crashed and rustled 
earthwards with a prodigious racket. 

‘* Perhaps after all we’d better take no 
thought for the morrow, my friend,” he 
muttered cryptically. ‘‘ First-quarter moon- 
light is tricksy, but I’d wager I saw a gun- 
barrel glint behind that bush ! ”’ 
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He got up and casually encircled 
the camp, and we both stood listening. 
Never had Still Valley more completely 
deserved its name. All we could hear was 
the soughing of the wind in the upper 
branches of the trees and a more distant 
rustling, as of some small animal seeking its 
lair. .We ‘seemed to be utterly alone in an 
uninhabited wilderness. 

. .Scarcely had we started out upon our 
projected expedition next morning, however, 
than the lank lad Sim slouched awkwardly 
out: of the bushes. 

t).‘ You-’uns goin’ huntin’? ’’ he greeted 

us, ‘grinning... ‘ Pap Purdy has given me th’ 
hull day off. Reckon I'll come along.” 
i “Seen anything of our horses, kid ? ”” 
demanded the Doctor, curtly. This was 
proof positive that we were still being watched 
in spite of our two days of conspicuously 
unattended meandering. 

The boy leaned on his shot-gun. ‘ No; 
I ain’t seed ’em since day before yestiddy,” 


he replied. ‘' They are runnin’ with ours, 
mos’ like. .. Jed an’. Joe’s our regular horse- 
wranglers. Shall I get ‘em to rope ’em out ? 


But I wu'dn't worry if [was you; they cain’t 
git very fur off. No sort of use tuh roun’ ‘em 
up till you're ready to go home.” 

The Doctor looked thoughtful. The 
young mountaineer, however, beamed upon 
him more expansively than before. ‘ Say,”” 
he went on, “ Mam Purdy tuk it kind 0’ you- 
all tuh stop an’ eat t’other noon. She hardly 
ever sees town folks in yere. Yuh should 
drop in agen when th’ gang gits home. We 
kin play cards, mebbe, an’ swap stories. 
Ol’ Pap he come in from back 0’ beyon’ this 
mornin’, an’ he ‘lowed tuh Jeff you-’uns 
was all right.” 

The Doctor whistled, while I turned 
upon the youth with considerable heat. 
““Young man,’’ I told him severely, ‘ we 
are not accustomed to being regarded with 
suspicion. It is up to you to tell us what 
kind of criminals your respected relation 
took us for.” 

The boy's eyes shifted, but he was not 
to be caught. ‘‘ Waal, it might be for hoss- 
thieves,” he side-stepped. ‘“‘ An’ then agen, 
it might not. If yuh don’t get goin’ you-'uns 
won't get any birds,’’ he added, with 
finality. And thereafter his talk was un- 
swervingly of the hunt. 

“Net results n//—and a pot of doves 
for supper!’ the Doctor summed up, as our 
party broke up late in the afternoon beyond 
the slender log Sim had introduced to us for 


a footbridge. ‘I am detained, you are 
detained, our nags are detained! There is 
no longer any doubt about it. They don’t 


mean to run any risks with us even if we are 
‘all right.’ Do you realize that we have been 
mushing round all day in circles ? 

“‘We have passed the same dead tree 
four times by careful count. But at least the 
atmosphere has cleared to this extent; we 


are absolved of a suspected intent not speci- 
fically mentioned. What on earth ts the 
game ? I wonder if they have discovered 
gold, and took us for speculators coming to 
spy out the land? Um! I see a glimmer. 
lf we had horses we might range too far 
afield.” 

It sounded plausible, but I was too 
dog-tired even to think. 

The Doctor’s musing switched smartly. 
“Regular wranglers, eh?’ he went on. 
“That calls for larger stock-holdings than 
I figured on, though we saw hoof-prints 
enough for a cavalry troop. Where do they 
keep the brutes hid ? Not many horses are 
needed to work a gold mine. I'd like to climb 
that big bump that divides the valley. One 
could see over the whole place from up 
there!” 

In pursuance of his newborn idea the 
Doctor enlarged upon his love for climbing 
to the redoubtable Sim when that worthy 
drifted into camp next morning before the 
mist had left the river. 

“OV Pap allowed he cu’d spare me all 
week, secin’ you-’uns ain’t got nobody tuh 
tote ye roun’,’”” he explained matter-of- 
factly. And, taking his recent back-handed 
assurance that our animals could be located 
at the proper time to be “ official,’’ we 
capitulated with a protest. 

“You'd like to tackle’ them no’th 
rocks ? ’’ he said. ‘‘ A fellah kin nigh see the 
world from up thar.” With that he led us up 
a chimney-like gash in the cliffs. But the 
magnificent panorama that rewarded our 
scramble betrayed nothing of significance, 
for the curve of the canyon wall effectually 
hid its upper reaches. Evidently ‘ Pap 
Purdy ” had not confided us to his young 
kinsman’s care to have us conducted to a 
strategic view-point and shown his empire 
spread before us like a map! 

Discovering probably that the Doctor, 
at least, was not as green as he looked, the 
lad now steered us in daily varying direc- 
tions. Hunting was his long suit. But when 
Friday was upon us, realizing that we had 
been eating freshly-killed meat for a week, 
I pleaded religious scruples as an excuse for 
the dalliance of angling. Thereupon he lay 
round contentedly all day, dozing and re- 
lating anecdotes, coming back gurgling next 
morning to convey Mam Purdy’s thanks for 
the unexpected gift of half our plunder. 

In spite of an annoying sense of being 
under guard and existing on sufferance, we 
were having, in a way, the time of our lives. 
We had come out to shoot, and we were 
shooting. We had sought escape from 
surging crowds, and we had not seen a soul 
but Sim since the day after our arrival. The 
air was like wine, the canyon a real beauty- 
spot. My overwrought nerves had untensed ; 
for the balance of my holiday I was satistied 
to ask no questions, but to take life as it 
came. 
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“A tall girl in a limp sun-bonnet came out to quiet the clamour of the dogs.” 
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The Doctor, however, being of a more 
inquiring turn of mind, longed to solve the 
riddle of our odd welcome to the hills, and 
frequently amused himself by trying to make 
our guide talk. It seemed absurd that two 
mature professional men, trained in a wider 
world, could not elicit the information they 
desired from a backwoods yokel. 

But the boy cither parried our leads and 
queries with good-natured effrontery, or else 
coolly turned the conversation. He scouted, 
moreover, any proposal to hunt above the 
cabins. “ Pap Purdy don’ allow no shootin’ 
his side th’ wash,”’ he declared. It looked 
as if somebody must have blundered the 
second day we were horse-hunting, but we 
realized that in this valley the old man’s 
word was law. 

The second weck of our sojourn saw a 
lightning change in the status quo. Either 
Sim, alarmed at the Doctor's questions, had 
developed doubts as to his further ability 
to control us, or possibly Purdy himself, or 
some of his coadjutors, had not been pleased 
with the boy’s reports as to our amenability. 
At any rate, having announced the night 
before that we intended to rest on the 
Sunday, we were lounging lazily on the 
Tiver-bank when a clatter amongst our 
belongings brought both of us to our feet. 
‘““A bear!’ shouted Jack, remembering 
some past misadventure. 

But Jovian laughter mingled with the 
crash of camp fixtures, and a fanfaronade of 
tinware hastened our dash for the scene of 
action, Emerging hot-foot from cover, we 
were just in time to see our entire outfit 
moving out upon the trail, propelled by a 
bevy of gay-shirted mountaineers ! 

“Thieves! Robbers! Hi-jackers! 
roared the Doctor, and snatched up his 
precious binoculars, which had dropped out 
of the wagon at the turn. He might have 
saved his breath. I was puffing already from 
my unusual burst of speed, and he was in 
little better case. 

We overhauled them in the rough going 
below the wash. 

“Easy, Mistah! It’s Pap’s orders,’ 
explaine1 a blue-eyed giant, as my partner 
angrily demanded explanations. ‘‘ You-all 
had betteh git busy an’ push. This is a bad 
road f’r roots an’ chuck-holes.’’ 

We forged indignantly to the front as 
the party struggled over the last boulder- 
strewn rise. The giant Purdy, descending 
from his log-stoop, laid a compelling paw 
upon each of our shoulders. “‘ Folkses,”’ he 
said genially, ‘‘ veh mus’ be plumb tired of 
bird-meat an’ biscuit an’ sleepin’ outdoors |! 
I'm aimin’ tuh hol’ yeh as my guests whiles 
yuh’re minded tuh stop in Still Valley.” 

His guests! Ye gods and little fishes ! 
I had a startled vision of two wandering 
campers held to ransom by a gang of bandits. 
To accept was unthinkable; this was the 
psychological moment to declare our instant 


departure. But Jack’s anger seemed to have 
burnt itself out, and indeed we had no time 
for consideration, becoming at once the 
centre of a second ambiguous reception. 


Our wagon was rushed into place 
beside the returned hayrack, and_ its 
hilarious team surrounded us; and a 


moment later a new figure—a big, black- 
bearded man we had not seen before— 
stepped to Pap Purdy’s side and addressed 
us. ‘‘ Evenin’, gen'l’men,” he cried. ‘‘ I’m 
interested tuh meet yeh. How came yeh 
to fall in heah ? Evah heah tell o’ Still 
Valley down below ? Sawbones and p2rson, 
eh ? Yeh must have taken us fo’ a sick lot 
o’ sinners tuh come up in combination like 
that!" 

1t was the original catechism over again. 
The scanty population of our sportsman’s 
Paradise had turned out in force ; everybody 
seemed anxious to have a good look at us. 
By the time the nymph of the sun-bonnet 
announced supper, I calculated we had been 
interviewed by nearly double the number 
of our original interlocuters and, as we filed 
in to eat, I sought furtively to count them. 

There was not table-room to accommo- 
date the full assembly, so, in the good old 
Southern mountain style, the men, including 
“Grandpap,”’ were ted first. There was 
corncake, hominy, and yeast bread—a real 
treat after three weeks of our own camp 
food—chicken, and young roast pork. There 
were three kinds of vegetables and five kinds 
of pie; none of your skimpy baker’s pies, 
but the full-sized variety they make down 
in Missouri. Our friend of that nickname, 
however, was not present, nor was any 
mention made of Doctor ‘' Si "’ Davis. 

The women and children took possession 
of the banquet hall as we passed out, and 
the younger men gravitated together, as is 
their wont, until Pap Purdy, John Gerry- 
as the black-bearded man was named—the 
Doctor and I sat together on the wide 
stoop smoking. 

““T met an ol’ fellah on the trail who 
says you-all knows th’ taste o’ good whisky,’”’ 
said Gerry, renewing his attack abruptly. 
““T’m free tuh hope yuh ain’t figgerin’ tuh 
interdooce no odd brand 0’ jooce in here? 
These boys can raise enuff mischief on what’s 
run right roun’ home.”’ 

The Doctor assured him gravely that 
he only carried a small medicinal flask, 
scarcely enough to paralyze one seasoned 
gullet. As for me, feeling my feet on firm 
ground, I proceeded to attack the liquor 
situation as it had been brought to my 
notice. Law was law, I maintained, and was 
enacted for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. If the individual disagreed, let 
him seek to have the law repealed. The will 
of the majority must prevail. 

I put it pretty strongly, as became my 
cloth, and meanwhile my audience sucked 
their pipes in silence, while a ‘‘ rough house ”’ 
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started amongst the youngsters beneath the 
big sycamore. 

“ Of co’se, there are plenty of folks who 
never did agree with Gov’mint regulations,” 
said Pap Purdy, puffing meditati 5 

“Them ornery idjits is at it! ’’ Gerry 
interrupted harshly. Even as he spoke a 
tall figure dashed from the shadow, brandish- 
ing high over his head a jug, at which other 
agile sprinters snatched. There was a 
struggle, a volley of oaths, and the crash of 
broken crockery. 

‘Here, none o’ thet—actin’ 
befoh th’ Parson!” 

Old Purdy shouted angrily. The pungent 
smell of spirits brought ‘‘Mam’”’ Purdy 
to the door. 

“‘ [declare, Pap,” she said reproachfully. 
“Tf you-all kain’t keep them boys quiet, 
it’s time J tuk a hand. Parson,” she turned 
to me—“‘if I calls them young rascals in fo’ 
a sing, will yeh do me th’ favour of leading 
us in prayer?” 

I hope I was equal to the occasion, and 
surely the strident hymns of Moody and 
Sankey were never put to better use than 
in that woman's righteous endeavour to 


foolish 


provide a set of wild human colts with a’ 


better outlet for their effervescence than a 
Sunday night drinking-bout. Lusty voices 
roared to the ceiling, and in my zeal 
for the business in hand I forgot every- 
thing else. 

When the Doctor and I at last retired to 
the privacy of a log chamber, listening to 
the noisy dispersal of our fellows, the 
Doctor grinned at me. Old Purdy had refused 
to hear of our sleeping in our caravan under 
the stars. 

“The plot thickens! We are pitted 
against a tribe,” said Jack. ‘‘ You surely 
won the heart of ‘Mam’ Purdy, but it is a 
question whether you made or marred our 
chances by your little sermon on strong 
drink. That may yet turn out to be the 
skeleton in these people’s cupboard.” 
Nonsense!” I retorted. We had 
canvassed whisky-running more than once, 
along with timber-stealing, sluice-box tap- 
ping, and so on, as hypothetical illegal trades 
that our self-appointed jailers might be 
dabbling in. But though T had been quick 
to suspect brigandage, “* bootlegging '’ went 
against the grain. 

“From what I have seen under their 
roof-tree,”” I said, ‘ these mountaineers do 
not appeal to me as the type of citizens who 
poison each other for profit.” 

“T’m not at all sure about that,” said 
the Doctor. ‘‘ These bushwhackers are just 
the type of citizens to resent interference 
with lawless reprisals. There must be some 
reason for our detention and all this 
espionage. Shall we ask Old Purdy to find 
our horses, and call the play off, or are you 
game to stick it out for another weck and 
keep our eyes peeled ? ”” 


‘*You’ll probably find that the moun- 
taineers took us for a brace of booze- 
peddlers,”’ I replied. ‘‘ That fellow Gerry 
hinted at it to-night ; and you remember 
old ‘ Missouri.’ It looks to me as if Purdy, 
having made certain himself that we were 
oO. has been holding us in quarantine, so 
to speak, to satisfy his friends. Won't he 
be insulted now if we cut loose just as he 
has established us under his own vine and 
fig tree? Besides, I want to have another 
look at the big fall.’’ 

During the night a great wind blew up, 
and Monday dawned wet and chill. 

“It’s rainin’ too hard to work—or shoot 
either. I reck’nwe-'uns brought you-all inside 
jes’ in time,’’ said Purdy at breakfast. 

After the meal Jack made a dash for it 
to settle our wagon snugly, and, while the 
womenfolk devoted themselves to homely 
tasks, we males spent the morning about the 
stone fireplace, my partner playing poker 
with the boys for petty stakes, while 1 tried 
out cribbage and checkers with Mr. Purdy 
—to my _ undoing. Finally somebody 
mentioned the possibility of a bear-hunt. 

“Th’ Doc here claims he’s yearnin’ for 
a b’ar-hunt,’”’ someone shouted down the 
long table. 

“Waal, why don’t yeh fix 
Purdy replicd, and at once the 
buzzing with plans. 

“Up toward Heim's Point is a good 
D’ar path.” Purdy himself settled the dirce- 
tion of the chase. “ Sim, you’d better borrow 
Jack Jimson’s hunt-da we ain’t got 
none trained to b’ar. Let’s see now, timc ry 
it'll still be drippin’. Wednesday an’ Thurs- 
day 1 wants Hank an’ Slim, an’ Tom's got 
to go t’ Round Valley. Make it Friday an’ 
git word tuh Jed to bring in the right hosses. 
Do you reck’n your team will stand stift 
scramblin’, Doc, or would yuh rather have 
some of ours ? ”” 

The appointment left us three days to 
fill. Each morning all the men vanished 
early, gun in hand. Each evening they re- 
turned as they went, one by one. And there 
was never any shop talk out of hours, nor 
were there any further indications of alcohol. 
I flattered myself that the visitors had been 
a source of the supply so providentially 
wasted. 

Tuesday we devoted to overhauling our 
“bear guns ’’—the rifles we had brought 
along with faint hopes of an opportunity to 
use them—and Sim took us out late for a 
turn down through the wash. On Wednes- 
day Curly ‘ allowed ” that he would like to 
join the everyday hunt. He and Sim 
sparred a little as to our route, and we pro- 
ceeded, as before, down-river. On the Thurs- 
day, however, “ Pap” greeted us with the 
grim announcement that he had to send 
even Sim “ oveh ’crost OL PI iney. 

“ Ididn't reckon it was goin’ tuh happen 
jes’ so,” he explained. “ But yeh ought tuh 


‘im up,” 
alr was 
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know th’ ropes by now. If yeh keep down- 
creek yuh cain’t run intuh mischief.” 

“‘ He said anywhere down-stream,” said 
Jack, when I demurred at attacking the big 
beak. ‘ I've wantea to scale that camel- 
hump ever since our first day here. They 
keep steering us away from the head of the 
valley, and if we don't disobey their ‘ orders’ 
our only chance of solving the mystery is to 
climb that spur and look round. I’m a fool 
for my pains, no doubt, but I'd like to under- 
stand things. They’ll be none the wiser.” 

“T thought your motto was,. ‘ Let 
sleeping dogs lie’? ”’ I retorted tartly. He 
seemed bent on running his head into what 
he professed to believe a noose, while I was 
reluctant to attempt a feat that I somehow 
felt sure would meet with our “ host’s ’’ dis- 
approval. What finally overcame my better 
judgment was the realization that from the 
height we should overlook the magnificent 
waterfall that had so fascinated me. 

It hung like a flashing jewel in mid- 
distance as we flung ourselves flat on the 
scarp’s rocky crown, with the canyon lying 
like a green ribbon at our feet. Below it the 
stream gleamed fiftully between the pygmy 
trees. And our elevation revealed what had 
been invisible from below—that a higher 
canyon opened into this one behind a thick 
screen of redwoods. 

We could make out a ragged path 
snaking up toward the great fall, and a thin 
haze of smoke that seemed to come from 
behind the cascade itself. The sweep of my 
glass had just focused on the missing horse- 
herd, dotting the floor of the little box 
canyon, and I was wondering vaguely by 
what necromancy the animals had reached 
their pasturage, when—crack !—a rifle-bullet 
struck the binoculars from my benumbed 
grasp ! 

We hurried down from those perilous 
heights to be met by no less a person than 
Purdy himself—in a towering rage. Why 
he had not followed the others as usual I 
never knew. 

“You two ain't tuh be trusted !”’ he 
spluttered. ‘‘ What were yeh doin’ up a-top 
o’ them rocks the first minute yveh're left 
alone? There ain’t no partridges thar, an’ 
yeh might have know'd yeh’d be spotted ! 
Thet was Sam Slater shot at ye, mos’ like, 
an’ there'll be th’ devil tuh pay!” 

He glanced at y hand—wrapped in 
our two handkerchiefs, soaked in icy water- - 
and seemed genuinely relieved when Jack 
assured him it had only been bruised by the 
broken binoculars. : 

“It’s hard on th’ spy-gl but ve 
shu’d ha’ had more sense,’’ he commented 
morosely, and strode ylowering away about 
his business. But there remained an electric 
tension in the atmosphere, a_ looking- 
askance upon the part of the women, that 
foreboded trouble. 

“We have overlooked the Delectable 


Valley, and our punishment is about to be 
pronounced,” said the Doctor dryly. ‘I 


* could kick myself, Dominie, for leading you 


into mischief.”’ 

Through the window of the homestead 
we watched the clan beginning to gather. 
Our Sunday callers straggled in from up 
the valley and down. Pap’s progeny ap- 
peared in full force, as well as Sim, with two 
scraggy hounds on the leash. A quota of 
utter strangers also arrived, with the black- 
bearded John Gerry. Last of all came old 
‘* Missouri.” 

We could hear the rumble of Pap 
Purdy’s big voice, burdened with disgust, 
meeting the onset. ‘‘ Them two are loonies 
—plumb foolish,”’ he said. “ But they are 
quite harmless. We-all have been testin’ 
‘em out for more than a fortnight now, an’ 
I've checked up their statements personally. 
What if they did call yeh ‘ Missouri,’ Sam 
Slater? It sticks right out!” 

‘‘ And offer me snakebite cure better’n 
ennythin’ raised in these hills ? ’’ retorted 
the grey rider, savagely. 

“ That don’t prove anything,” declared 
Purdy. ‘ They didn’t know anythin’ when 
they came, an’ we've seen tuh it they know 
no more now. As for bein’ in wrong this 
mornin’, that was partly my fault. An’ they 
couldn't have seen anything worth tellin’ 
about, After all, shootin’ round pro- 
miscuous is also foolish! I’m vouchin’ for 
both Doc Jack an’ Parson Mcllheny, an’ 
my word goes!’ concluded the old man, 
stoutly. 

“© We-all have seen th’ Parson in action, 
an’ he sure is th’ real hick’ry,’’ supplemented 
Tom, from the shade of the big sycamore. 

But “ Missouri ’’ was unsatisfied. 

‘“That’s all right for you, mebbe, 
Purdy,’’ he objected. ‘‘ But my job’s tuh 
keep off strangers, an’ you-all ain’t backed 
me up like yuh shu’d. These guys beat me 
in on th’ grade, and you swallowed their 
yarns whole—and then | ketch ’em peekin’ 
with a spy-glass right into th’ wu'ks. Yo’ 
kin vote how you-all please, but I moves 
we remove ‘em right now !”’ 

Ol “ Pap's ’ face darkened to a con- 
gested purple. He was undoubtedly jealous 
of his prestige, as well as concerned for us, 
with whom he had sat at meat. But John 
Gerry took up the issue before he could 
speak. 

‘ Look yeh here, Sam,”’ he said. ‘‘ We- 
all will put it to the vote if you say so. It 
certainly don't look right to have outside 
folks spy-glassin’ in Still Valley, an’ them 
two certainly ran round somewhere up this 
way thet Sat’day an’ Sunday Pap was away, 
an’ the boys piked off tuh Stant’s dance.” 

“ But there was nuthin’ doin’ them two 
days,” returned Purdy, ‘‘ and they couldn't 
cross the riveh. It was you yo’self, Sam, 
who first told us they knew Doc Davis.” 

“I don’t care a curse who they know ; 
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“You two ain’t tuh be trusted!’ he spluttered. ‘What 
were yeh doin’ up a-top o’ them rocks?’” 


they cain’t use no spy-glass in Still Valley,” wheeled round, caught sight of us, and 
persisted the look-out. Bpproceheds With a hand on the shoulder 

“‘Pap’”’ Purdy must have read some- of each of us he took us out to the others, 
thing in the old scoundrel’s hostile gaze. He ‘‘ Gen’l’men,” he said, ‘‘ will yeh tell us 
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once more how ye came to fall into Still 
Valley 2” 

“That ain't th’ point, Pap,” called an 
upstanding hillman whom I recognized as 
one of Sunday night’s most tuneful hymnists. 
“What us wants to know is what them 
fellows is goin’ to blow when they gits 
outside ? ”’ 

‘*Blow?  Nothing!’’ rang out the 
Doctor’s voice. ‘I plead guilty to using the 
field-glass. It was a good one, and the man 
who ruined it for me was a jolly good shot 
—I owe him one for not murdering any- 
body.”’ (I could never have compassed a 
left-handed compliment like that.) ‘ Let 
me tell you just what we saw before the 
glass was smashed,”’ he went on as cool as 
a cucumber. 

“‘It was the preacher’s hand that was 
hurt. ’Twarn’t you that held the glass.” 
Sam Slater interrupted, his little red eyes 
fixed accusingly on mine. Unused as I was 
to unsympathetic challenge, I could not but 
take up the gauntlet. 

This was no time for rhetoric ; I spoke 
to them straight from the shoulder. 

“‘We did not come up here to spy out the 
land,”’ I told them. ‘' We did not know there 
was anything to be spied upon. We stumbled 
on the way in, and if you like we can shut 
our eyes on the way out. We know nothing 
of your affairs. We have eaten of your bread 
and drunk of your cup, and the laws of the 
ages forbid that we should betray that 
hospitality even if we could.” 

Dusk had settled while I spoke, and I 
could no longer see my auditor’s counten- 
ances clearly, but I felt sure I had got my 
message across when some doubting Thomas, 
not “ Missouri,’”’ yelled: ‘‘ Vote! Put et 
tuh th’ vote, Pap!’ Thereupon pande- 
monium broke loose. 

“ Boys, if ye put it tuh th’ vote ye do 
me a disfavour,” Purdy’s stentorian tones 
boomed over the row. “ I’m vouchin’ these 
men is honest.” 

What the outcome might have been is 
anybody’s guess, for in the midst of the 
renewed clamour a shout went up from Sim 
as down from the valley's head through the 
gathering night there raced a_ galloping 
figure. 

““Whar's that fellow who calls himself 
a doctor ?”’ cried a hoarse voice. ‘' Doc 
Davis sez Brad's goin’ out ‘fore mornin’ 
unless this stranger’s got some wrinkle to 
help ‘im through.” 

“He'll do for th’ fun’ral if Brad lets 
go,” said the messenger curtly, when Jack 
asked for my company, and not even old 
“ Missouri’ offered any objection. Horses 
stamping in the background were impressed 
for our use, the Doctor grabbed his emer- 
ency kit from under our wagon-seat, and we 
were off. 

It was pitch-dark under the trees when 
we crossed the lesser creck near the cliffs 


and plodded on toward the terrific thunder 
of the waterfall. 

“Let yuh critters go; they knows th’ 
crossin’,’’ our guide shouted as our steeds’ 
feet struck the rock and splashed hazard- 
ously into the current. 

I will not say I was afraid, but human 
flesh is frail, and mine quivered at the tug 
upon my animal’s footing, and the envelop- 
ing, overpowering discordance crashing upon 
my ear drums. A lantern gleamed upon the 
farther shore. Our cicerone pointed—and 
straight through the flood we passed un- 
scathed, like the Children of Israel through 
the Red Sea, tumult and destruction on 
either hand. 

The lantern waved twice—I suppose as 
a signal--as we made solid footing. Then 
up and up we went through the red- 
woods, at a snail's pace. We stopped at 
some sort of a corral. There was another 
lantern glimmer and the warm smell of 
horses. 

“It was touch-and-go, and Davis again 
to the rescue,’’ the Doctor whispered as 
we waited in the canyon’s chill. Our guide 
quickly changed his mount, and we went 
zigzagging ba toward the sound of the 
great fall, bearing away from it where 
two tracks, barely discernible, divided. We 
were coming out of Still Valley by the back 
door, but there was no danger that either 
Jack or I would ever be able to find our 
way in through it alone. 

At last, after some two hours of twists 
and turns, the stars broke over the horizon 
line. here was a rough clearing at the 
chasm's edge, a rougher shelter, and the 
sick man’s bed. ‘‘ Old Silence "’ leaned over 
it, long, lank, and incredibly matured— 
as were we all. 

“I’m afraid you may be too late, 
Doctor,”’ he said constrainedly. ‘' IT had 
decided not to let myself see you, but I 
cannot refuse a man his chance.” 

In the dim light of the following dawn, 
the two practitioners faced each other across 
a sleeping form. ‘‘ One good turn deserves 
another, Si," grinned Jack boyishly, although 
his usually ruddy face was grey with ex- 
haustion. . ‘* Between us we have cheated 
the Parson here out of a job. I don't know 
what he and I have run into here, old man, 
but it’s certainly a close corporation! If 
you hadn’t once been my class-mate, it 
might have been a hornet’s nest for us.’” 

The mountain doctor's face darkened. 
“To can't talk about it or explain things,” 
he replied stiffly. ‘ Half the hills are my 
kin. But I never forget how you-all stood 
by me when I was an unlicked gawk of 


acub, The man who brought you in will 
see you back to Still Valley, and Pap 


Purdy will give vou safe conduct outside, 
If Sam Slater tries to make trouble, he’ll 
have to deal with me!” 

He stopped abruptly, stared at the 
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Doctor’s outstretched hand; then crushed 
it between his own. ‘‘ These canyons breed 
queer cattle, Jack,’’ he added, gently, ‘ but 
we reckon to stand by our friends.” 

There was no bear-hunt for visiting 
aliens that festive Friday morning. After 
the briefest of sleeps, our laconic path- 
finder brought us by half a days’ bewildering 
detour to the familiar ford at the foot of 
the grade by which we had first entered 
the forbidden portals. 

When we reached the settlement we 
found our wagon facing the wash and our 
horses tied to the hitching-rail, ready for 
their harness. Pap Purdy, alone of all his 
following, waited, solemnly smoking, to 

t us. 

“There ain’t likely to be any more 
fuss after what ye done for poor Brad,” 
he told us. ‘‘ But Sam Slater holds a grudge 
like a bulldog holds a bone. Ye'd bes’ 
go while the goin’s good. ‘Tis a pity; 
me an’ my family hoped tuh enjoy your 
comp’ny, gen'l’men both. We ain’t had 
no one up from the city before for years.”” 

He wrung our hands, “‘ Mam” Purdy 
filled our store with good things, and her 
daughters and “ in-laws ’’ stood round with 
shy smiles as we drove away. I remem- 
bered that they had all been discreetly 
absent during the bad time. 

The two half-grown boys, with all the 
dogs, raced us uproariously through the 
wash. And Sim, with his beloved long 
gun, popped up to ride with us to the 
valley's rim. 

“Tod Lennon’s along the trail a-piece 
mendin’ a fence,”’ he said. ‘‘ Ye’ll ketch 
"im up presently, an’ he’ll point ye th’ 
bes’ way out.” 

Thus we were passed on from man to 
man for devious distances, until finally we 
came out on travelled roads unknown miles 
from the slipshod track that had beguiled 
us into strange pastures. That was two 
days later, and on the slow trek back to 
Jack’s shack and my car we went over the 
adventure again and again. 

We fell upon the true solution of our 
enigma in almost the first newspaper we 
picked up after our long absence from 
civilization. For the benefit of my readers 
I will give the excerpt in full :— 


Uxian, Nov. 2oth.—The local prohibition 
personnel is credited with the statement that 
the old Round Canyon moonshine ring, which 
functioned before the war, is again in full 
operation. Several consignments of whisky 
in home-made casks have recently been inter- 
cepted in that region, although the purveyors, 
so far, have escaped. The authorities are now 
seeking to fasten a more serious charge on the 
same outfit, as two investigators who went 
into the locality in October have not since 
reported, and it is feared they may have fallen 
victim to look-out snipers. 

These mountain outlaws, or their ancestors, 
emigrated from some illicit distilling centre 
in the East, and are of a different breed from the 
tootlegger now so common in our coastal cities. 
They have made their living by lawless liquor- 
peddling for generations, and their organization 
1s baffling and complete. During the war their 
activities almost ceased owing, probably, to their 
young men entering the army, although the 
drag-net of the draft had holes worn in it in the 
hills. Their principal plant is thought to be 
among the confusion of narrow canyons beyond 
Piney Ridge. Sheriff Bader is organizing a 
posse to search this vicinity for deputies Slade 
and McArthur, and is determined once and for 
all to.unearth and destroy these law-breaking 
stills.” 

“ Still Valley !’’ I cried, in amazement. 
“IT see it all! And the stills must be in 
a cave behind the great fall—that would 
account for the blue smoke-haze we saw 
there!” 

“And I talked about ‘snakebite-cure 
better than anything raised in those hills’! "’ 
Doctor Jack supplemented. ‘‘ No wonder 
old Sam Salter saw red! They must have 
needed that big herd of horses for trans- 
portation and escorts. Yes; it’s all plain 
now.” 

The mystery was clear, but never- 
theless I have always failed to reconcile 
the patriarchal, hospitable Purdy, his 
stalwart, obedient sons and decent women- 
folk, with the darker implications of that 
article. But when I remember the savage 
old ‘‘ Missouri,’’ and the harsh insistence 
of those menacing-looking hillmen, demand- 
ing of “ Ol’ Pap” that our fate should be 
put to the vote, I often ask myself what 
that fate might have been. The Mendocino 
sheriff, it seems to me then, knew his 


wilderness. 


Late Editor of the 
Bangkok Daily Mail. 


An interesting account of the extraordinary “kite-fighting” festivals of Siam, in which all 


classes of the population participate, from members of 


the Royal Family downwards. 


Great seven-foot “male” kites are sent soaring high in air, smaller “female” kites going 
aloft to attack and bring them down. Valuable money prizes are offered to the winners, 
and there is much wagering on the “battles.” 


OW many people know what a 
wow is ? ell, wow is the Siamese 
word for ‘‘kite,’’ and in that 


picturesque country kites have 
an importance all their own. — Kite-flying 
is a national pastime, being indulged in 
during the south-east monsoon by all sorts 
and conditions of people, from the members 
of the Royal Family downwards. 

It is not, however, the mere sending 
aloft of kites, such as we see at home, but 
would be better described as kite-fighting. 
The game is carried out under an elaborate 
code of rules, and the manipulation of the 
battling kites calls for a really amazing 
amount of skill and agility, not to mention 
strength. 

What happens is briefly this. The 
“male” kite—a big star-shaped affair— 
is sent up until about a quarter of a mile 
of string is out. The pak pao, or “ female ” 
kite, a very much smaller specimen, is 
then dispatched in an attempt to bring 
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her rival down. This feat, in order to count 
as a win, must be accomplished within a 
certain well-defined area. 

For the purpose of attacking the 
“male” the pak pao kite is equipped with 
a loop of line, which those in charge try to 
pass over the points of the kula, or ‘‘male,”’ 
afterwards dragging it ignominiously down, 
The regulation ‘‘ male’ kite stands some 
seven feet high, and it is constructed of 
well-seasoned bamboo and a special kind 
of parchment-like paper. The “‘ female ”’ 
is much lighter in construction and carries, 
in addition, a long silken tail. 

The string of the ‘‘ male” kite has 
little leaden weights set at intervals for some 
distance along its length, alternating with 
knife-like pieces of bamboo. These are 
intended to cut the string of the ‘‘ lady" 
kite when ‘she ’’ swoops down to attack, 
and not infrequently do so, in which case, 
of course, the ‘‘ male” is declared the 
winner of the battle. 
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In the regular competitions—which are 
for substantial money prizes—each * male "’ 
kite has a regular ‘‘crew”’ of eight or ten 
attendants, and the cable is wound on a 
kind of windlass. The ‘ females ’’ have 
smaller ‘‘ crews,’ and, as a generai rule, 
the line is coiled in a basket. The big 
“males” are most carefully treasured, 
and often regarded as family heirlooms. 
The writer has seen as much as fifty pounds 
offered and contemptuously refused for a 
kula which was said to be nearly a hundred 
years old, and was a veteran of countless 
battles. 

These curious kite-contests are a very 
ancient institution in Siam, and are men- 
tioned by La Loubiére, who was the French 
ambassador to Siam in the days of Louis 
the Fifteenth, The annual competitions, 
which usually take place in March each 
year, are usually under the personal patron- 
age of the Sovereigns, and this year the 

ing’s own fighting kite competed. 

There-is always quite a lot of betting 


A novelty in “fancy” kites. 
The design is that of the 
Royal Arms of Siam. 


Winning kites laid out 
to receive public ad- 
miration. 


kula, although they do not always get the 
best of it. These great kites are really 
dangerous things when they pitch vio- 
lently to earth from some enormous 
height, and one or two people have been 


killed by them at various times. Even if 
you happen to get caught in their strings 
you have a distinctly bad time of it 


Kites of the ‘“ fighting ’’ type were 
formerly used by the Siamese in their 
wars, being sent up over the he ad of the 
enemy carrying ¢ xplosives or inflammable 


matter, with fuses attached, and in the 
wars with Burma and Cambodia several 
towns are reported to have been set on 
fire by this means 
‘ The most wonderful thing about the 
European spectators at a kite “ battle.” contests is the way in which the big kites 


are manipulated by the experts in charge,who 
on the battles, the odds generally being two — seem able to make them travel at will in 
to one on the “male,” the star-shaped almost any direction save into the wind’s eye. 


Vor. Lx. 5S. 
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The writer has seen a good deal of 
kite-flying in Japan, China, and elsewhere, 


\ 
\ 


The champion kite of Siam, 
with its proud flyer. 


A veteran coiling his 
string. 


A kite-flying festival in full swing. All the little dots in the sky are kites, 


but is convinced that nowhere has the 
astime been raised to such an artistic 
evel as in Siam. To see a big “ star ’”’ 
kite swooping, soaring, diving, and gyrating 
as it seeks to dodge the deadly attacks of 
two or three ‘“‘ lady ”’ kites makes one wonder 
how the attendants manage to achieve 
such masterly evolutions with a single string. 
It is not only in “ fighting” kites, 
however, that the Siamese excel. Occasion- 
ally there are festivals and fétes in aid of 
charities, at which prizes are given for kites 
of the most original design, and at these 
exhibitions some of the most extraordinary 
things imaginable are to be seen silhouetted 
against the sky. Dragons, snakes, skeletons, 
mermaids—all kinds of queer objects fill 
the sky, and I have even seen a party of 
five ballet-dancers linked together with 
invisible wires and really appearing to 
dance in the air ! 


” of a “male” kite. 
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The Strain 
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Capt. £:. “4 Evans 


LATE INDIAN ARMY 
Illustrated by CONRAD LEIGH 


Station two men—even the best of friends—in an utterly lonely spot, give them little to do, 
and no escape from one another’s society, and in all probability you will very speedily find 


them ready to fly at one another's throats. 


That is the “strain” the Author refers to, and 


hundreds of men who have borne the white man’s burden in remote outposts know it only 
too well. This vivid story describes how two young officers on the Indian frontier reacted 


“It is perfectly true,” writes Captain Evans, “but I have altered the name 


of my companion and left the place and the date vague.” 


to the ordeal. 
T the foot of the mountain we 
stopped and looked up. 
‘‘ Some climb!” said Whittall, 


taking off his topi and mopping his 
forehead. ‘‘ What about a spot of tiffin to 
cheer us on our way ? Bearer!" 

I nodded to the senior Indian officer, 
who saluted and fell the men out. Whittall 
and I dismounted and shared the inadequate 
shade of a boulder, while his bearer produced 
curry-puffs and hard-boiled eggs, and pre- 
pared to make some tea. 

“‘ So that’s to be our happy home for 
the next month,” I remarked, looking up 
toward Jumma Pahar. From where we 
were, we could just make out the ring of 
stones that marked the picquet-post; and 
could imagine those at present in occupation 
looking down upon us, computing the hours 
till the end of 
their exile, 
now actually 
in sight. 

“ There’s 
thing 
about this 
rural retreat 
kindly pro- 
vided by a 
benevolent 
Government 
as a rest-cure 
for bver- 
worked offi- 
cers,” said 
Whittall, with 
his mouth 
full. ‘ Thank 
Heaven, it's 
‘ou I’m spend- 
ing it with!” 


one 


” The Author in the “mess” on Jumma Pahar. 


“Same here!’ I agreed ungram- 
matically. ‘‘ A whole concentrated month 
of even the best of one’s fellow-creatures, 
from dewy morn to thingummy eve, is 
going to be a bit of a strain, I can’t 
help feeling. You and I have done so 
many trips together—shooting and so on 
—that we know one another’s little habits; 
but some of our crowd. ! Fancy a 
month with Davis, or Fitzmaurice, or old 
Grant!” 

“Fitzmaurice! Great Scott!” A 
shower of crumbs accompanied the snort 
whereby Whittall expressed his opinion of 
Fitzmaurice. 

“Old Fitz is not so bad really, you 
know,’ I continued, ‘‘ though that perpetual 
humming of his would begin to jar after a 
bit. It’s bad enough for an hour or two 

in company 
office.”’ 

““T could 
stand his hum- 
ming,”’ replied 
Whittall. “I 
daresay I 
do a bit my- 
self, but his 
interminable 
stories of 
—What. is it, 
Alam Khan?” 

“The milk 
is bad, Sahib,” 
reported the 
bearer. 

Whittall, 
still busy cat- 
ing, mumbled 
something. 

“Sahib?” 
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Harriedly I translated. ‘‘ The Sahib 
says, ‘Let's have it anyhow; it's the last 
fresh milk we'll get for a month,’ I told the 
bearer. Your Hindustani would bea bit more 
intelligible, Whittall, if it did not have to fight 
its way through a barrage of curry-puff.”’ 

We both laughed, and Alam Khan 
poured us out two mugs of tea. 

“Well,” said Whittall, raising his in 
mock salutation, “‘ here’s to our country 
seat, Jumma Pahar, the abode of Peace. 
Here’s likewise to Percy the Pathan, who 

revents life from being toa peaceful. 
allo!” 

There came a scries of flashes, short and 
long, like a sunbeam dancing to a tune of 
its own, and then a signaller handed in a 
message. 

To the dwellers in the Plain aaa I am going 
on leave this evening aaa If you can_ hustle 
without ruining digestion shall be grateful aaa. 


To which I dictated the reply :— 


To those upon the Pinpoint aaa Possess 
your souls in patience aaa only one more mouth- 
ful aaa. 


Whittall finished his last puff, the sepoys 
fell in, and we began the climb. 


The occupation of Jumma Pahar was 
undertaken chiefly on the dog-in-the-manger 
principle. That is to say, if we had not 
occupied it, the tribesmen would. Not only 
did it dominate the country round, and the 
smaller hills, but not a single thing in the 
camp in the valley below could escape the 
keen eve of a Pathan watcher on the Pahar. 

No stores could arrive but their position 
would bz noted with a view to a raid, no 
thoughtless subaltern could ride out alone 
in the freshness of the morning but word 
would be shouted from hill to hill and snipers 
be in ambush before the horseman had gone 
half a mile. 

But besides preventing the tribesmen 
from thus annoying us, our occupation of 
the hill actively annoyed the tribesmen. 
Five villages at least were under our active 
observation all day ; movement in any force 
was restricted to the few hours of the short 
semi-tropical night, and the most domestic 
scenes were no secret from us. 

Not a garment was hung out to dry, not 
a girl was sent for water, but Jack Sepoy, 
squatting on Jumma Pahar, had a telescope 
trained on the proceedings. All of which 
Percy the Pathan knew, and scowled accord- 
ingly ; and considering that we were in his 
country, and that his opportunities for 
annoying us were many and varied, it was 
all to the good that we should be able to give 
him something to scowl about now and again. 

The defences of the Pahar were dis- 
tinctly primitive. The ground was much too 
rocky for any digging, so three walls of rough 
slabs of rock had been thrown up. The first 


meandered round the crest of the hill, very 
irregular in shape, taking in all the vantage- 
points, and forming itself into little bays and 
observation posts. 

The area included was not more than 
half an acre at most, and it marked our 
limits both for work and play. Most of the 
space was taken up by the sepoys, sixty of 
them, who lay beside their posts, in the 
shelter of the wall by night, and by day 
following round the shade which was cast 
by the second wall. 

This enclosed ‘a much smaller space, 
roughly in the centre of the larger area ; 
between it and the inside wall there was 
nothing but a passage, six feet or so wide, 
in which we kept our stores; the two Indian 
officers also lived there. The innermost holy 
of holies consisted of a square building, an 
outer room which was mess, drawing-room 
and orderly room, and an inner which a 
Swiss hotel-keeper might have described as 
“‘double-bedded room, with bath and running 
water, h and c., and magnificent view of the 
mountains. 

The bath in this case was a collapsible 
canvas one, which lived under my bed, and 
the water only ran when the bearer poured it 
out, while the view was obtained through 
narrow slits in the wall, narrow enough to 
prevent sniping from being foo effective. 

These two inner rooms were the only 
ones possessing any sort of roof, an old 
tarpaulin being stretched over the top, 
supported at different points by poles which 
stood in the middle of the room and were 
a perfect trap to the unwary or the large- 
footed. 

The furniture consisted mainly of the 
four walls and roof already mentioned, but 
there was a rickety table constructed by 
some former inhabitant of an irgenious 
turn of mind. Its top and two of its legs 
were made from packing cases, a third leg 
from ration firewood, and a fourth from 
empty bully-beef tins! The three deck- 
chairs, for which their late owners had 
naturally conceived an affection, had been 
handed over under their Christian names, 
which were “ Una the Useful,’’ ‘‘ Gertrude 
the Goodish, ’’ and ‘* Rachel the Risky.” 

Life on the top of the Pahar would 
have been a perfect idyll if only we had had 
the souls of poets or Buddhist mystics. 
Unfortunately we had neither. _Whittall 
and L were only the ordinary full-blooded 
type of Englishman, to whom doing nothing 
for hour after hour and day after day does 
not commend itself as a mode of eXistence 
for very long. For a day or two the novelty 
of the situation, and the change from 
strenuous regimental life, kept us amused, 
but from the third day onwards our one 
aim in life seemed to be to get through 
the time somehow. 

The sepoys, who come of a race that 
is never bored anyway. had a certain amount 


ay 


“*You sneak!’ 


to do; it only took four men to fetch the 
detachment’s water, but it took ten men to 
guard those four from the attentions of 
the tribesmen, and expeditions for sanitary 
or other purposes required similar pre- 
cautions. 

When he was not engaged in any of 
these duties, cleaning his rifle, or saying 
his prayers, the sepoy could sit and think 
or merely sit, as the old story goes, from 
which occupation he derives much satis- 
faction. Not so we two Europeans ; from 
the moment we got up to the end of the 
long tropical day there was next to nothing 
to do. The most exacting rifle-inspection 
will not last more than half an hour ; ranges 
had been taken on everything rangeable 
months ago; there was no room for drill ; 
and when all you have to report is that 
there is nothing to report the compilation 


does not take long. 
Vor. Lx.—6. 


Whittall stood over me, red with anger, a towel round his middle.” 


There remained our one daily excite- 
ment—the telephone. Shortly after break- 
fast, and again just before dinner, the 
Adjutant rang up from headquarters to 
ask if all was well. The telephone, laid b 
our own signallers, was extraordinarily bad, 
so that, though only a few miles away, 
his voice sounded thin and indistinct, and 
as he had five other picquets to talk to 
besides his ordinary routine work, his natural 
impulse was to make the interview as short 
and sweet as possible. 

Not so the pair on the Pinpoint ; the 
Adjutant was our one link with civilization, 
the only European voice we heard, other 
than each other’s, from day’s end to day’s 
end, and we made the most childish excuses 
to prolong the conversation. 

We took it in turns ; if Whittall spoke 
in the morning, I had the evening chat, and 
so on. The bitter feelings with which I 
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listened to the most fascinating one-sided 
conversation going on between Whittall 
and the Adjutant were only equalled by 
the hatred I knew to be in Whittall’s heart 
as he stamped about the room during my 
turns. 

It all sounds incredibly childish, I know, 
but Whittall used to excite me almost to 
fury at times. The Adjutant gave us what 
news there was in the Civil and Miltary 
Gazette, or any local scandal, and my 
companion’s method of carrying on the 
conversation was something like this :— 

“Really? . .. No! .. . You don’t 


say !... Well, bless my soul, is that—Go 
on, you’re pulling my leg! ... Not that 
Mrs, Elliot who was in Pindi? ... Evans ? 
No, certainly not; he’s too young! ... 
Quite...” 


At times I got to such a pitch that I 
had to go outside while this was happen- 
ing. I thought, once or twice, that being 
the senior it was my right—perhaps even 
my duty—to do the talking. Wasn't I in 
charge, with the lives of sixty odd men 
dependent on me? On me, not on this 
scatter-brained half-wit ! 

Our first real unpleasantness occurred 
over the telephone business. 

I had had my turn with the Adjutant 
in the morning, and was sitting reading 
while Whittall splashed in the bath, singing 
as usual, when the telephone gave a low 
buzz. It was quite half an hour before the 
usual time, and I looked at it doubtfully. 
It buzzed again, and I walked over and 
picked the thing up. Yes; it was the 
Adjutant. “Hello... Hello... 1ooth 
Punjabis speaking . . . Is that Number Five 
picquet ?... Hello... That you, Evans ? 
Yes ; bit earlier than usual...’ 

I hung on, feeling guilty, yet revelling 
in the scraps of civilized news that came 
through. Gordon had come back from 
“‘ Blighty ’’ leave and refused to admit 
that he was not engaged to be married. The 
new gramophone records had come from 
Calcutta at last, and there was a corker by 
rge Robey that Whittall would rave 
over, if it survived the mess onslaughts for 
another three weeks. Yes; the English mail 
was due to-morrow, and ours would come 
up by special orderly. Could he send us...” 

“You sneak |!" 

I turned round, with a guiltier look 
than was called for. Whittall stood over 
me, red with anger, dripping with water, 
only a towel round his middle. 

“T thought I heard you! You knew 
it was my turn, and you deliberately insisted 
on the second bath so that you could pinch 
my turn, you unforgivable sneak ! ’’ 

“ That’s an absurd lie, and you know 
it!’ I snapped back. ‘‘ The call happened 
to be earlier than. a4 

“Rot ! You shoved that infernal clock 
back on purpose to deceive me, I expect.” 


“ Whittall, do show ordinary common 
sense!” 

‘“Sense ? What’s the good of sense 
except among gentlemen ? When you are 
talking to a common cad Be 

Crack! There came the sound of a 
rifle close to. The interruption was for- 
tunate, for without it Whittall and I would 
undoubtedly have come to blows at the 
end of that last sentence. As he was the 
stronger and bigger, the struggle would 
quite likely have ended in a victory for 
him—an outcome most decidedly ‘“‘ pre- 
judicial to good order and_ military 
discipline.”’ 

We both rushed to the door, but I 
pushed him back. 

‘Don’t let the men see you like that, 
you fool! ’’ I said angrily, and he obeyed 
sulkily. Outside, I found a first-class row 
goingon. The Subadar (senior Indian officer) 
was roundly abusing a young sepoy and 
all his family for some generations back, 
while the lad was stoutly maintaining that 
he had not let his rifle off by accident nor 
yet through boredom, but because he had 
seen, at distinctly short range, a real live 
Pathan, peering over a boulder at him, and 
anything but unarmed. 

It was the first bit of excitement for ten 
days. Fifty sepoys out of our total force of 
sixty-odd were crowded together to en- 
courage one side or the other. If there was 
any truth in the story, the spy might have 
“bagged ”’ four or five of them with a single 
shot. Angry and strung up from my recent 
encounter, I promptly got to work to dis- 
perse the crowd, assisted by the N.C.O.’s, 
who cursed their men back to their posts. 

“* Look at this animal,”’ said the Subadar. 

“But, Subadar Sahib——”’ began the 
lad. 

“But nothing!’’ snapped the old 
soldier. ‘‘ Worthless and miserable one——”’ 

“Half a minute,” I said, “ let’s have 
his story.” 

As a result, some minutes later, with the 
Subadar and the man who had fired, I was 
examining the spot, screened by a dozen 
sepoys well out in front. 

There was nothing much to see. Lal 
Din’s bullet had grazed the rock, leaving a 
clear-cut ledaen track, but if there had been 
anyone sheltering behind it, the rocks kept 
their secret close; there was no dent or 
track. Just as we were about to signal the 
covering party back, however, I stooped and 
picked up a short length of grass rope, and 
the scornful remarks the Subadar was about 
to let fly were frozen on his lips. It might 
have been a piece from one of our packing 
cases, blown out of the enclosure, or it might 
have been a fragment from the grass sandal 
of a Pathan tribesman. 

Anyway, it was enough to silence the 
Subadar. There was nothing else to be 
seen, and as it was growing dark—which 


meant it was growing dangerous—I recalled 
the men. 

Whittall was fully dressed when I got 
back, and directly we were alone apologized 
handsomely for his late behaviour. We 
literally fell on each other's necks. I ex- 
plained that I had meant all along that he 
should have the telephone conversation both 
times on the morrow by way of compensation, 
only he had never given me a chance to say 


so, but he declined the offer most magnani- 
mously. 

That evening was one of the best we 
spent during the whole time on Jumma 
Pahar ; our spirits even survived the slight 
gloom cast by Alam Khan’s despairing 
attempt at originality with the ration rice 
and canned apricots. The result was filthier 
than anything I have ever tasted before or 
since, but the tension of several days had 
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disappeared, and as we sat and discussed the 
news and the much-debated shot of the 
evening, we felt quite affectionate towards 
one another, 

Whittall was convinced that the appear- 
ance of the Pathan spy was connected with 
an expevience of his own a couple of nights 
back, when he woke up and heard somebody 
in the room. The somebody, when challenged, 
vanished mysteriously and silently. He 


a 
“TI clutched a corner of the sheet and promptly flung it over him.” 


was certain that the two visitants were 
connected, if not the same man. 

I was more sceptical, but the whole 
question was a vital one for us. A spy who 
could get into our sleeping-room could cut 
our throats—and would do, without the 
slightest compunction. Looking at it from 
a wider point of view, what would happen 
to the detachment, deprived of its “‘ brains ’” 
in such a fashion, or even the main body, 
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at the mercy of a gang of expert snipers on 
the hill ? The problem kept us employed all 
evening, and we turned in on the best of 
terms again. 

The mood even lasted over the following 
breakfast, and the Adjutant’s warning buzz 
was followed by such a lot of ‘ Your turn, 


old man.” ‘ Not a scrap of it, my dear 
fellow,” and ‘‘Go on; don’t be an ass,” 


that when Whittall did take on, he got his 
ears severely burnt by the Adjutant for 
keeping him waiting. Reinforced by the 
“ Blighty ’’ mail next day, and a fresh 
supply of foodstuffs, with some old journals 
that the mess had done with, we went 
through three fairly blissful days, but there 
were signs that things were working up 
again. Toward the end of the third day 
the storm broke. 

I never knew how far I got on Whittall’s 
nerves, but I do know that he grated on mine 
to an extent almost unbelievable. For one 
thing he sang. I don’t think Caruso himself 
would have been welcome for long on Jumma 
Pahar ; in fact, judging from the gramophone 
records in the mess, he certainly would not, 
for had he burst into unconscious song in his 
sleep, he would have given the whole position 
away and brought down a storm of bullets 
on us. 

What I really mean is that even the 
finest voice in the world would have jarred 
in time, and my fellow-exile’s voice was 
emphatically not one of these. He knew, as 
far as I can remember, only a few of the less 
pleasing hymn-tunes and a wretched song 
with some such absurd title as ‘‘ The Roses 
Round the Door, Make me love Mother 
More.” The actual explosion, however, 
was caused by a tablet of soap. 

Whittall had omitted to bring any soap 
at all, of course; but with reasonable care 
my cake should have seen us both through 
the month. That evening I failed to find 
my soap; neither of the bearers could pro- 
duce it, and groping under beds and through 
boxes ona hot airless night did not tend to 
soothe my temper. When the soap was 
eventually brought back, from well outside 
the camp, it was the last straw. 

Whittall had had “ second bath ’’— 
the water shortage was so acute that we had 
to have one between us—and had left the 
precious cake in the bath from which, after 
remaining in the water for over an hour, it 
had been emptied out. When finally re- 
covered, it was a flabby, shapeless thing, 
horrid to the touch. | flung it savagely across 
the room at the musical offender. Crude, 
1 know ; but you need to have passed some 
time in the tropics before you can realize 
what it means to be without soap for day 
after sweating day. 

The tablet missed him and landed fair 
and square in the middle of a picture from 
La Vie Parisienne which Whittall had cut 
aut and stuck on the wall. Though I could 


see the effect Whittall could only see the 
cause—a furious and grimy mortal, orphaned 
of his soap. 

“Here, I say,”’ he expostulated, getting 
up quickly. 3 

“Well, what the blazes do you say?’ I 
retorted, my momentary inclination to laugh 
gone and only my long list of ‘grievances 
remembered. ‘‘ ] should like to hear your 
excuses. We have over a week to go, and 
thanks to your infernal carelessness our one 
scrap of soap has gone! And that in a filthy 
hole where every blessed'thing is one mass of 
dust and dirt!’ 

“ Look here, Evans,’’ replied Whittall, 
“T’ve had about all I stand-can of you.” 

“And I’ve had more than enough of 
you! Your confounded singing-——”’ 

“You let my singing alone ! ’’. 

“You don’t let me alone! ‘I can’t get 
away from it.” “ 

“If you think that on the strength of 
two years’ seniority———"” e 

“ The you talk 

And so it went on. It was awful. Only 
men worked up to the last pitch’ of exaspera- 
tion, only men who have accumulated great 
s of irritation, could have acted so 
foolishly. Y 

The most childish epithets were used, 
the most ridiculous charges bandied to and 
fro. We cared nothing for the men, who 
could not fail to hear our angry voices, 
and nothing external intervened to end 
this absurd quarrel, as had been the case 
before. 3 

When we had voiced all the grievances 


. memory could adduce and imagination dis- 


tort, we sat and glowered at one another in 
silence. I---part Irish and quick-tempered— 
repented before long, but Whittall, who 
boasted Scotch blood, settled’down to a 
sulky evening and prepared to perpetuate 
the quarrel by dragging out his bed from 
the inner room, so as not to spend the night 
with me. 

I went to bed indignant and miserable. 
I knew I had precipitated the row by my 
outburst over the soap, yet Whittall, surely, 
had more objectionable mannerisms than 
any man living. The whole thing, I realized, 
was silly. Why on earth couldn't we get on 
together ? We were both of the same ‘‘caste,’” 
both soldiers, much of an age, with the same 
kind of up-bringing, the same outlook, and 
presumably the same aims and interests in 
life. Yet in the short space of three weeks 
we had twice quarrelled violently and time 
and again trouble had only been averted by 
a hair's breadth. : 

1 gave it up and went to sleep, dreaming 
that St. Peter was leading me, leaden-footed 
and shaky-kneed, down to where two 
demons dressed like Pathans and holding 
gleaming pitchforks were sitting outside a 
gateway singing ‘‘ The Roses round the 
Door.” 


Tawoke witha start toa world from which 
the song had faded, but in which the gleam 
of steel remained. I blinked hard several 
times ; and gradually, as my senses returned 
and my eyes grew accustomed to the light, 
1 discovered by sight and sound that some- 
one was busy tampering with the: ammuni- 
tion reserve, which was stored in a chest at 
the foot of my bed. The faint light streamin; 
in through the slits in the wall shimmere 
on long Pathan knives. There were two men 
at work, and the lock so far was holding out 
against their efforts. 

I groped for my revolver. My first 
sensation was one of awful sickness—two 
o'clock in the morning courage ; my next 
a realization that at all costs the chest must 
not be broken into. It contained two 
thousand rounds of spare ammunition, and 
every round, in cautious Pathan hands, was 
capable of taking a British life. Where was 
my revolver, for pity’s sake ? 

Alas, that had been seen to long before ! 
As my hands reached the peg—now empty— 
where I had hung it before turning in, there 
was a sharp crack, followed by a grunt of 
satisfaction. The lock had given way! I 
braced myself for a mighty effort. Leaping 
out of bed, 1 gave a vague shout. The figures 
crouching at the chest stiffened; then, 
rising swiftly, one of them mace for the door, 
the other for me. 1 still clutched a corner of 
the sheet, and promptly flung it over him, 
as a picador does to a bull. 

ie wrenched his right arm free and 
back ; the long blade flashed in what should 
have been a fatal thrust—that cruel deadly 
thrust of the hillmen that slits up one’s 
vitals. But the stroke was never made. A 
hurtling pony: literally flying through the 
air, flung us both to the ground. I saw the 
knife raised again and heard a stifled scream. 
Next moment my fingers closed on a pick- 
handle. I struck hard again and again, and 
the body half entwined with my own grew 
suddenly limp. 

As the immediate noise died away a 
clamour from without suddenly arose. 
shouts and orders, the sound of blows and 
then firing : first a single shot, then another, 
and finally a continuous burst. Above all 
could be heard the voice of the Subadar, 
shouting to the men to keep cool and to 
stop this indiscriminate shooting. 

With some difficulty I pulled myself 
from beneath my would-be murderer and 
plunged into the outer room, where my head 
struck against something soft which seemed 
to push me to my knees. Someone was 
plunging about near the far door, striking 
matches one after the other that promptly 
blew out. Then it dawned on me what had 
happ.-ned—the tarpaulin roof had fallen in! 
I battled through the wreck of our home to 
the door, outside which someone had just 
let off a Véry light. 

As its radiance lit up the post and the 
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surrounding country, the firing ceased; 
there was nothing to shoot at. The imme- 
diate ridges were as innocent of Pathans as 
the post itself. The curious stillness that 
succeeded the clamour lasted a moment 
only ; then, as the light died away, I heard 
the sound of rifles being reloaded, the sobbing 
breath of some wounded sepoy, and, above 
all, the voice of good old Sultan Khan calling 
for men to follow up the retreating foe. 

“ Shabash (bravo !), Subadar Sahib!” 
I called as the old soldier clambered over 
the wall. ‘‘ One red light for the recall.” 

Hastily I organized a covering-party 
and made the junior Indian officer count 
the men and find out how many casualties 
we had. Then, at last, I felt free to see to 
Whittall. 

I found the servants already examining 


him, by the light of a feeble lamp. We 
dragged the Pathan off him; and found 
that both of them were alive. Whittall 


groaned slightly as we moved him. We got 
him on to my bed as gently as we could, 
and I examined his wound. He had a great 
gash in the thigh, which bled freely but 
looked clean. One of the bearers brought 
water and 1 got out my medicine case. 

The knife was still sticking in the wound, 
and I had the grim task of pulling it out, 
the servants holding his leg meanwhile on 
either side of the wound. He cried out when 
I did it, lightning-quick though I tried to 
be, and again when I dabbed on the iodine, 
but after that, as I bound it up, he merely 
kept up a low moaning. Through it all T 
heard a murmur as the sepoys—to many of 
whom it was their first ‘‘ show "’—-broke into 
the excited chatter of the Oriental now that 
it was over; and above all other sounds, 
insistent and persistent, there came the buzz 
of the telephone. 

As I finished my bandaging, the odd 
thought struck me that it was Whittall's 
turn to answer the 'phone. J completed my 
job, swabbed his mouth with water, and then 
picked up the instrument. 

“About time, too!’ was the first 
message I got. ‘‘ Are you the sole survivor ? 
There's been noise enough for a young 
Jutland ! Doctor ? Not at this time of night ; 
it would take half an army to get him there 
alive. As soon as poss to-morrow. Can do ? 
Good man! Let me have details first thing, 
will you ? Get chest ready for medal, and all 
that.” 

Daylight broke and we were able to take 
stock of the situation. There had been much 
cry for precious little wool. At first it seemed 
that of all the shots fired not one had taken 
effect, but later on we discovered one Pathan 
who had been hit while getting over the 
outer wall and lay huddled up just outside 
it, stone dead, Besides him, there was one 
other dead man— inside the “ mess,”’ of all 
places: In rushing out he must have run 
lindly into one of the supporting poles, 
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brought down the tarpaulin roof, and with 
it several of the loose rocks that kept it taut. 
One of these had fallen on him and killed 
him. 

We ourselves, luckily, had no one 
killed ; there were two wounded Pathans in 
our hands and we had two men wounded, 
besides Whittall, one with a knife-thrust 
and the other a bullet in the shoulder—I 
strongly suspect from one of our own rifles. 

Whittall came to later in the morning 
and smiled wanly at me. 

“T say, Evans, old chap,” 
weakly. 


he began 


Corrigibly determined to produce a sort of 
super-tiffin out of all the remaining stores. 

From within the inner sanctuary, 
Whittall was watching through his glasses 
the tortuous progress of the relievin; 
company. It was apaleand subdued Whi 
who sang seldom, and was not allowed to 
eat enough to make his mouth really full, 
but who was able to walk about shakily. A 
special mule was being brought up for him 
by the column. 

‘“‘I say, Evans,’’ said Whittall pre- 


sently from the depths of “‘ Una the Useful.’’ 
“What do you think ? 


Those lazy swabs 


Signallers at work on the hill-top. 


‘ Hello,”’ I said, looking up from my 
report. 

““T say 

I went over and bent down to catch the 
faint whisper. 

“Tsay, Evans, old chap. 
that soap.” 

“You ass!’ I said indignantly. ‘* You 
saved my life!” 

“Don’t mention it, 
trifle!” 

A week later T was busy checking the 
stores for the last time, preparatory to 
handing over to our relief. From outside 
came the voices of the Indian officers, 
urging the N.C.O.’s to exhort the men to 
look as if they were doing something, since 
the Captain Sahib might emerge at any 
moment, From somewhere distinctly nearer 
arose the smell caused by Alam Khan, in- 


Sorry about 


old man; mere 


have actually halted and are getting down 
to their nose-bags ! "’ 

“ Really ?”’ 

“ And I say, Evans.” 

“What ?”” 

‘Thank goodness it’s been you on this 


show. Anyone like Davis, now, or Fitz- 
maurice....A month of Fitzmaurice! I 
ask you!” 


“ Tiftin ready, Sahib,”’ announced Alam 
Khan. Whittall drew ‘ Una’”’ to the table 
and I entrusted myself more gingerly to 
“ Gertrude the Goodish.”’ 

As we struggled, faint but persevering, 
through this farewell meal, we raised our 
mugs of water and chloride of lime and 
toasted each other gravely. 

“To my fellow-exile,”’ said Whittall. 

“To my co-survivor of the strain,” 
said 1. 
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On the Trail of the 
Thirstland Trekkers 


COLONEL DENEYS REITZ 


In_the north-west of the territory formerly known as Os 
Il. Cerman South-West Africa, there is an enormous area fall. The 
of fertile country which, although lying quite close / 


apts Mahimbas h 
‘ ft was ‘to long-established colonies, is still practically ahimbas here 
now all * 


were guarding 


unknown. Colonel Reitz, late Minister of cattle belongi 
. z a ging 
but com. ». Lands for the Union of South Africa, set / +, Thomas, and 
plete, for with a  ‘. out to explore mysterious, ferra they, too, complained 


\. incognita, and in these absorbing 
‘. articles describes and illustrates 
‘\\ his experiences. No white man 
had ever set foot before in 
some of the places he 
visited, and the photo- 
graphs that accom- 
pany his narra- 


horse, two donkeys, 
and a pack ox, plus 
adequate guides, nothing 
seemed wanting. Van der 
Merwe, however, had dis- 
covered that another Herero 
named Cabrito, living in the 
neighbourhood, likewise owned a tive are quite 
horse, and he was determined that unique. 
this animal also should be added to / 
our caravan. So we set out in search 


oflions. So, for safety, 
we double-tied our 
animals and built our 
fires close to the thorn- 
hedge surrounding the huts. 
Shortly after dark we had 
prepared and eaten a meal, and 

I was lying on the ground near 
the fire talking to my companion, 
when I saw a dark form moving in 


/ 


of Cabrito’s village, nine or ten miles 
away. 

“Thomas and a few of his followers 
accompanied us, and after a longish ride 
through thick bush we reached the place. 
Cabrito, we learnt, had also been a fugitive 
from German vengeance, and like the rest he 
had built up a petty principality of his own, 
being Dossessed of hundreds of cattle and 
thousands of sheep, though not so very 
many years before he had entered the 
country empty-handed. He proved to be a 
far pleasanter customer than Thomas, for he 
immediately let us have the horse. 

Unfortunately the animal had once been 
clawed by a lion, and though he had made 
a complete physical recovery his nerves had 
nev -2r got over the shock, for he shied and 
plunged at every sound, and we found him 
somewhat difficult to manage in the bush. 
Cabrito told us that there was a troop of 
eight lions prowling about his area, and 
many of his sheep and cattle had already 
been killed. He warned us to be careful at 
night, but as we had thus far seen no trace 
of lions we did not pay much heed to his 
words. 

We now sent our “ piccanin ’’ back to 
Gauko Otavi to look after the cart and oxen, 
and setting out the same afternoon—still 
escorted by Thomas and his staff—reached a 
Mahimba village named Owatjana by night- 


the bush about fifteen yards away. I 
thought it was a calf, as there had 
been several cows and calves about when 
we arrived, but a few seconds later the 
blood-curdling bellow of an animal in mortal 
agony broke on our ears, and we realized at 
once that a lion had seized one of the cattle 
only a few paces from us. 

We had two big fires going, one for our- 
selves and one for the natives, and as our 
rifles were useless, the lion being between 
us and the huts, we seized burning faggots and 
rushed up to where we could hear the brute 
dragging away the cow on which he had 
leaped. We were by now outside the ring of 
firelight, so all we could see was a dark 
mass moving against the huts, but when the 
lion saw us approach, waving our brands and 
shouting as we came, he jumped into the 
bush and disappeared. 

I do not think twenty seconds could 
have elapsed between the time we heard his 
victim bellow and the time we chased him 
off, yet in that brief interval he had killed 
the cow, snapped its hind leg clean oft above 
the elbow, broken off a horn, and partially 
disembowelled the wretched animal, besides 
dragging it for several yards, which gives 
some idea of the fierce dynamic energy of 
these brutes. 

We found by his spoor next morning 
that he had trailed us for several miles the 
previous afternoon, and he had certainly 
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Oorlog’s kraal. From this centre the chief maintains despotic 
authority over a wide area of country. 


displayed amazing effrontery 
and daring in leaping amongst 
us despite the presence of two 
white men and nearly a dozen 
Kafirs talking round the fires. 

After daylight Thomas 
had the carcass of the cow 
surrounded with stakes, and 
contrived to fix his Martini 
rifle so cunningly that when 
the lion returned to his kill 
next evening he was neatly 
shot behind the shoulder 
blades and killed*on the spot. 
He turned out to be a magni- 
ficent male, full-grown and 
in his prime, with a set of 
teeth which would almost 
have done credit to a sabre- 
tooth tiger. Unfortunately 
the dogs damaged the skin 
beyond repair, but I brought 
back his skull as a memento. 


UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 


From Owatjana we con- 
tinued our journey, our com- 
pany reduced to Andreas and 
the Mahimba guides. We now 
entered the wildest region I 
have seen in Africa. Great 
mountain chains fol- 
lowed each other in 
apparently endless 
succession, and 
through these we 
laboriously threaded 
our way, mostly by 
elephant paths, for 
these animals are fine 


an eye for gradients 
that a railway sur- 
veyor might envy. 

Our progress was 
slow, but we made 
steady headway 
through country 
which can rarely, if 
ever, have been 
traversed by white 
men, for such few 
Europeans as have 
been to the _head- 
quarters of Oorlog, 
the local paramount 
chief, would make a 
detour far to the east, 
along the road taken 
by the Angola Boers. 

Apart from ele- 
phant spoor, which 
was always with us, 
we passed the tracks 
of numerous rhino, 
while gemsbok and 
zebra were plentiful. We saw 
giraffe, too, though not many, 
as the natives kill them off 
for the sake of their skins, 
and one rarely encounters a 
Mahimba without a pair of 
giraffe-skin sandals on his feet. 

In these parts most. of 
the people had never: seen 
white men before, and they 
flocked to our camps to in- 
spect their unusual visitors. 
We invariably found the 
Mahimbas to be good-natured, 
intelligent children. The 
young men are splendidly 
built, but after the thirties 
they seem to shrivel into old 
age very quickly. 

They have no faith in 
the cleansing power of water, 
and rub their bodies with fat 
instead, the result being less 
unpleasant than one might 
expect. Each man _ wears 
round his neck a section of 
sheep intestine filled with 
grease which exudes a gentle 
trickle all over his body 
whenever he gets heated ; by 
this system of automatic 
lubrication they keep them- 
selves satisfactorily 
oiled. 

I gathered, 
through the medium 
of Van der Merwe, 
that few of the 
mountain Mahimbas 
had any idea that 
they had ever been 


engineers and have Oorlog, paramount chief of the Kaokoveld. German subjects, 
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and they were still less aware that they 
had now become citizens of a South African 
Commonwealth. The only authority .they 
acknowledge is that of Oorlog, of whom they 
stand in great awe, and they seemed to see 
nothing incongruous in the: fact that, 
having despoiled them of their cattle, he 
had now set them to guard their own former 
property on his behalf ! 

They accept the law of the strongest 
with resignation, as being the natural order 


telegraphy which all natives appear to 
operate, Oorlog knew of our coming days 
before we rode into his stad, for we found him 
awaiting us, surrounded by about thirty of 
his Herero henchmen, mostly his own sons, 
all of whom were dressed in European 
clothes. The Herero makes a point of 
dressing like the white man as a mark of his 
superiority to the skin-clad Mahimbas, and 
he will spare no effort to secure suitable attire, 
whether by smuggling from Angola or by 


Oorlog with some members of his Herero bodyguard and (seated) a number 
of Mahimba serfs. 


of things. And, as one of them put it, if the 
roles had been reversed, they would not have 
hesitated to do unto Oorlog as he was doing 
by them. 


WHERE MONEY IS USELESS. 


Money is meaningless to them. A 
Mahimba will run a hundred miles for a few 
inches of tobacco, but if he gets hold of a 
coin he drills a hole through it and wears 
it round his neck by way of ornament. One 
young Mahimba accompanied us for a week 
on our return journey in order to get an 
copy baking-powder tin that Andreas 
had promised him, and which he wanted for 
a tinder box, whereas enough money to buy 
fifty tinder-boxes would have been useless 
to him. 

Travelling slowly onwards through 
tugged country and impressive mountain 
scenery, we reached Janjesema, Oorlog’s 
seat of government, toward the end of 
September. 

By that strange system of wireless 


travelling three hundred miles to buy from 
the missionaries in Ovamboland. 

Oorlog is a fine old savage, still standing 
six feet and more, despite the weight of his 
iniquities and of his seventy years. Strictly 
speaking, he is not a Herero, as his father 
was the one-time well-known ‘‘ Bechuana 
Tom,” who had been gun-bearer to Green, 
the celebrated hunter. His mother, however, 
was a Herero, and he looks on himself as one. 

After Green’s death—Oorlog spoke cf 
him as the bravest man he ever knew—he 
followed the fortunes of the ‘‘ Thirstland 
Trekkers ’’ and accompanied them to Angola. 
Here his courage and enterprise brought him 
to the notice of the Portuguese authorities, 
who gave him the chieftainship over two 
fighting tribes, and in command of these he 
was engaged for many years nst the 
rebellious tribes that were for ever on the 
warpath against the Government 

In his various campaigns he gained a 
great name, but very little else, he told me, 
for in the end most of his warriors were killed, 
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—_ 


The exit from the gorge of the Muhonga River, up which the 
Author travelled to the Cunene. 


and he himself got into bad odour with his 
white masters, so he fled south across the 
Cunene into the Kaokoveld. 

He is certainly a picturesque old 
filibuster, whose exploits would rival those 
of Kidd and Morgan, and although he left 
Angola as recently as 1916, in a state of 
destitution, such were his ruthless methods 
that in a very-short time he had established 
himself as chieftain over all the northern 
part of the Kaokoveld, and reducea the 
Mahimba tribes to their present state of 
subjection. 

My own impression of him is that not- 
withstanding his lawless conduct he never- 
theless serves a useful purpose in the 
Kaokoveld, for in the absence of all European 
control it is better that one forceful person- 
ality should dominate and even despoil the 
rest than that chaos should reign, as might 
otherwise be the case. 


THE DONKEY CAVALRY. 


Acting on the principle that if there is 
any looting to be done he will do it himself, 
he polices his area and keeps the Mahimbas 
in order by means of a small standing army 
of Hereros mounted on donkeys, whom he 
sends out to lift cattle and punish evil-doers 
as circumstances demand, and he exacts 
strict obedience from all. 

His little force is well disciplined, and 
I noticed that each man stands to attention 
and comes to the salute when Oorlog 
approaches. 

He told me that as an act of policy he 


has taken a wife from every tribe within 
reach along both sides of the Cunene, as he 
says that women are always jealous of one 
another and that whenever a plot is hatched 
against him by one of the tribes he is sure 
to hear of it from one or other of his wives. 
He says he has fifty sons alive, about thirty 
have died, and he reckons he must have 
another fifty or sixty children that he does 
not know of!) _ 

Having spent many years among the 
Angola Boers, Ooorlog speaks Dutch fluently, 
as do several of his sons, and he is fond of 
referring to himself and them as_ being 
“‘Oorlams volk,’’. as distinguished from the 
less-cultured Hereros, who do not speak the 
white man’s language. 

The Cunene was my final goal, and I 
heard that there was a direct path down to 
the river, by way of the Muhonga gorge, which 
would take us there in two days. We decided 
to try it, though Oorlog shook his head when 
he heard our decision, saying that no white 
man had ever attempted the gorge, and that 
the going was terribly rough. 

We thought, however, that the wily old 
filibuster wished to keep the path to himself 
as a secret back-door entrance of his own 
into Angola, so we insisted on his providing 
us with the necessary guides, and with a 
shrug of his shoulders he ordered two of 
his sons to accompany us on donkeys. 

We started at daybreak, and after a few 
miles reached the entrance to the gorge—a 
mighty chasm down which the Muhonga 
River cuts its way through the mountain to 
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the Cunene. We soon found that we owed 
Oorlog an apology, for his description of the 
difficulties of the road had been an under- 
statement ; I have never encountered worse 
going for man or beast in all my life. 

For eight hours we toiled, leading our 
horses now on one side of the precipitous 
mountain wall, now on the other, along a 
boulder-strewn track that almost broke our 
hearts and played havoc with the feet 
and legs of the luckless animals. At last, 
toward sunset, we emerged from the lower 
edge of the gorge where it abruptly debouches 
on the less rugged foothills that run down 
toward the river thirty miles away. 

At the upper end of the gorge that 
morning we saw the tracks of about 
forty elephants that had used 
the dry bed of the Muhonga 
for a few miles as a road; the 
path they had trampled looked 
as if a dozen steam-rollers 
abreast had passed that way. 
They had afterwards branched 
off into a kloof. 


One of Oorlog’s 
scouts, mounted 
on a trained 
pack-ox. 
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From now onwards—contrary to all our 
experience since we had started on our 
journey weeks before—we saw no further 
sign of elephant. We came across none 
between the end of the gorge and the 
Cunene. It was certainly curious, for one 
would have thought that the river-belt, with 
its unlimited water and tropical vegetation, 
would have been ideal elephant country. 
But in point of fact the South African 
elephant, like most of our other big game, 
prefers the arid tracts, and so long as there 
1s a water-hole within thirty miles of him he 
is quite content. 

Emerging from the gorge, we reached 
a small Mahimba village before dark, and 
once more found the natives in a great 
state of excitement over lions. Only an 
hour or two before, three lions had 
leaped among their stock in broad day- 
light, killing six cattle and five sheep 
among the reeds close to their huts. 

They told us the lions were still 
on the spot, devouring their prey, 
so Van der Merwe and I took our 

rifles and went to in- 


vestigate. We found 
the place a shambles, 
but the lions had 
evidently heard us 


approaching and had 


_ 
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disappeared into the dense jungle, where, 
short of their coming to look for us, there 
was little hope of our finding them. 

One old bull must have died gamely, 
for he had tufts of bloodstained hair and 
mane on the tips of his horns, showing that 
he had given a good account of himself. 
From the hair we judged the lions to be of 
the big, light-maned variety. 


THE LAND OF LIONS. 


There is no doubt about this part of the 
world being lion country. We were met on 


Man is certainly not Lord of Creation 
in these parts. By day he goes in fear and 
trembling, armed with puny bow and arrow, 
and by night he cowers in his rude shelter 
before the fanged terrors that haunt his 
existence, in much the same way as his pre- 
historic ancestors did before the sabre-tooth 
tiger and the mastodon. Van der Merwe, who 
was philosopher as well as guide and friend, 
said that by weeding out the weak and 
inefficient the lions in the Kaokoveld serve 
the same purpose as doctors in more civilized 
parts of the world ! 


A typical scene in Oorlog’s territory. 


all sides by complaints as to losses of human 
beings and stock from their ravages, and 
even old Oorlog was seriously perturbed by 
their continual attacks, though he hunts 
them down fearlessly when he can, and he 
had shot one only the day before our arrival, 
the skin whereof he pegged out before his 
house for our inspection. 

Bad as are the lions along the way we 
had come, they are infinitely worse in the 
area between the mountains and the Cunene, 
for ‘we found this region to be literally 
terrorized by them. The very next morning 
we came on a large party of Mahimbas on 
the move with their families and animals, 
and they told us that they had burnt their 
kraal and were moving away because lions 
had broken into one of their huts the night 
before and carried off three women and an 
infant in arms into the bush. A few nights 
later, on our return, a lion and lioness with 
two cubs walked round and round our fire, 
as we found by the tracks next morning. 


Next morning we left the Muhonga 
River to our left, and after a gruelling trek 
of twenty-five miles, through terribly hilly 
country, struck the Cunene River at a point 
which I believe has never before been seen 
by any white man. 

We saw great numbers of zebra and 
kudu on our way down, and once, when I 
had gone ahead of the others, and was waiting 
on the edge of a ravine, about forty zebra 
and some ten or twelve kudu, including 
some dear little foals and calves, came 
walking down in a compact body below. 
They came so near that I could easily have 
dropped a pebble on their backs, and I had 
a view of the beautiful animals such as one 
rarely has the luck to see. 

We reached the Cunene at a spot where 
the river is split up into a number of streams 
separated by densely-wooded islands, some 
of which are of great size. The scenery is 
magnificent. Giant trees, tall palms, and 
thick tropical undergrowth, combined with 
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the broad waters of the river, form a spec- 
tacle which alone is almost worth while 
travelling all that distance for. Crocodile 
and hippo abound, while the islands teem 
with kudu and impala, which spend their 
lives there, for the natives say they never 
cross over to the mainland. 

I had failed to procure a passport into 
Angola, as I had hoped to do, so we had now 
reached the turning-point in our journey, 
though I did go across to the other side for 
the sake of being able to say that I had been 
there. This was a difficult performance, as 
some of the intervening channels were run- 
ning deep and strong, and I narrowly 
escaped being seized by a crocodile on my 
return journey. 

During the quiet of the night we 
thought we could hear the dull booming of 
a waterfall far away downstream, but the 
natives were vague on the point, and as our 
horses were footsore and exhausted we made 
no attempt to investigate, especially as the 
country in that direction looked even more 
rugged than that we had already passed 
through. E 


But we had done enough. We had 


explored a tract of country in which com- 
paratively few whites have ever set foot, 
and the last portion of which I am convinced 
no white man ever traversed before: We 
had reached the northern limit of our 
unknown hinterland, and it was time to 
start on our return journey. Weary but 
triumphant, we set our course for home. 

Our horses were in such poor condition 
that we had to walk practically all the way 
back to Gauko Otavi, by which time my 
companion and I were reduced to rags and 
almost to our bare feet. It took us nearly 
a month to work our way back to 
civilization. : 

As the details of our return are of 
purely personal interest, it only remains for 
me to reiterate what I have already pointed 
out regarding the importance of the Kaoko- 
veld. The possession of so vast a tract of 
unknown country, a portion of the old 
unspoilt Africa, rich in possibilities for the 
future, cannot be a matter of unconcern to 
the people of South Africa, to whose care 
the region in question and its inhabitants 
have been entrusted, nor to the Empire at 
large. 


THE END. 


HOW DUTCH WINDMILLS “TALK” 


HOLLAND possesses over ten thousand wind- 
mills, dotted all over the country, ‘and 
forming most striking features of the land- 
scape. To most observers they all look very 
much alike, but the “ set ” of the sails, when 
the arms are at rest, is capable of consider- 
able variation, and the resourceful millers 
take advantage of these different settings in 
order to convey interesting items of news to 
the countryside. Using a well-understood 
code of signals, they actually make their 
windmills ‘‘ talk” 

The idea is extremely ancient; it is 
even said that semaphore signalling started 
from this source. 

When there is a wedding in a Dutch 
miller’s family he sets the sails at the angle 
shown in our photograph, and often decks 
the arms with flags and streamers, so that 
all neighoours within eye-range can learn of 
the happy event. 

Other variations of angle proclaim the 
birth of a baby boy or girl, a request for the 
services of the millwright, and a dozen other 
little messages. If the miller sets his mill- 
sails in the form of a cross there is sadness in 
the family, for this sition denotes a death. 
During the Great sundry other signals 
were passed on with incredible swiftness by 
means of the ‘* talking mills.” 


Adventure Comes 
to the Chemist 


e TICK ’em up 
— quick 
now, you!” DP Es See 
cried a 

harsh voice. 

Startled, the 

roprietor of the 
earl Pharmacy, in 

Seattle, Washington, 

. Icoked -up from his 
work and found him- 
self staring into the “————— 

muzzle of a levelled 

revolver in the hand of a thick-set, bearded 

stranger. 

Quietly Mr. William Wecdcock elevated 
his hands; there was nothing else to be 
done. It was eleven-thirty at night, the 
druggist was alone in the place, and the 
bandit had arrived just in time to catch 
him with a considerable amount of cash 
in his till. 

While the chemist stood by helpless, the 
robber, with experienced hands, soon relieved 
the cash register of its contents. Evidently 
pleased with his haul, he next invaded the 
cigar counter—still, however, keeping his 
victim covered—and then helped himself to 
a number of watches and knives from 
another show-case. 

Finally, with a wave of his hand, he 
sv iftly departed from the store. A second 
later the druggist heard the soft purring of 
a high-powered motor. Running out into 
the street, he saw a red _ tail-light grow 
dimmer and dimmer as it disappeared into 
the darkness. 

Hailing a passing car, Mr. Woodcock 
gave chase, but the night was foggy, and the 
robber was soon lost to sight. Returning to 
the store, the chemist called up the police. 
For many days detectives were engaged on 
the case, but no clues could be found, and at 
length the search was abandoned. 

This robbery occurred on Christmas 
Eve, 1925, and on January 11th, just three 


— Max Si 


If you live in a place where “hold-ups” 
are comparatively frequent, and are not an 
expert with firearms, is it a good thing to 
keep a loaded pistol handy, or is it not? 
This is a question our readers may care to | 
debate for themselves after reading what | 
happened to Mr. Woodcock. 


- Was certainly 


a 
Cuart 


Illustrated by KENNETH INNS 


weeks later, two 

landitsagainentered 
, the stere, “* held- 
; up” Mr. Wocdcock’s 
| assistant, and once 
| Mere ransa ked the 

till. The attack took 
place at the same 
hour as the first one, 
and the rascals made 


off with over oa 
hundred dollars. 
Again the de- 


tectives tried to track the robbers, but 
were baffled for lack of clues, and the 
finally came to the conclusion — whic! 
may or may not have satisfied them, but 
small consolation to the 
chemist— that some specially-adroit gang 
had given its attention to this particular 
store. 

Mr. Woodcock, needless to say, regarded 
these invasions as serious; he was not 
running his establishment to keep bandits in 
funds ! Fearing yet another visit, he 
bethought himself that he had a revolver at 
home, and brought it down to the shop so 
that he could protect himself. A customer, 
who examined the weapcn, advised him to 
get a new supply of cartridges. 

“Why should I?" asked the druggist. 
“All the chambers are loaded, as you can 


see. 


“It isn’t that,” replied the speaker. 
“Evidently you don’t know Much about 
firearms. You've had the gun and ammuni- 
tion stored away in your house for vears, and 
probably the powder has got damp and lost 
a lot of its power. If that has happened the 
bullet won’t have any force behind it when 
the pistol is discharged.” 

This seemed to Mr. Woodcock a very 
unlikely thing to happen, but his friend 
appeared to know what he was talking about, 
and accordingly he decided to buy some 
fresh shells the following day. Meanwhile he 
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“Instead of the loud explosion Mr. Woodcock had expected, there came ouly 
a feeble ‘ping’ from the revolver.” 


placed _the pistol in a convenient spot at the 
tear of the store, behind a partition which 
commanded a view of the interior. Feeling 
more comfortable with the revolver at hand, 
he went about his business as usual, grimly 
determined not to be caught napping 
next time bandits chose to visit him. He 
entirely forgot, howexer, to reload the 
weapon. 

As the weeks passed into months and 
no further robberies occurred, Mr. Woodcock 
became easier in mind, and no longer eyed 
suspiciously any strange customer who 


chanced to enter his store late in the evening. 
The police assured him that the gang must 
have turned its attention to some other 
hunting-ground, and by degrees the Pearl 
Pharmacy, on which the officers had been 
keeping a special watch, passed beyond the 
range of their vigiiance. 

One warm evening in August Mr. Wood- 
cock’s two assistants were startled by the 
entrance of a man waving a long Colt 
revolver. He was a tall fellow, quite six feet 
in height, and about forty years of age. His 
face was chalky-white and evil-looking, and 
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from his manners and actions one could tell 
that he was a ‘‘ dope-fiend.” : 

“Get back there! Get back there!” 
he barked, waving his gun, and motioning 
with his free hand to the rear of the store. 
Mr. Woodcock, coming at that moment from 
behind the partition, was instantly covered 
by the unknown stranger. 

A young man named Grant Seaton, a 
customer, was seated at the soda fountain, 
with his back to the entrance, and, not 
noticing the arrival of the stranger, bent 
over the bar to reach for a spoon. Thereupon 
the bandit struck him a blow on the shoulder, 
bellowing : ‘‘ Get back there! ’’ 

Swinging round, the youth hesitated for 
a moment before obeying. The ruffian, 
angered by his slowness, brought the barrel 
of his pistol down heavily on Seaton’s 
head, and the young man collapsed. With 
a murderous grin on his?face, the bandit 
pushed the unconscious youth behind the 
partition. Then, turning to one of the 
assistants, Charles Spaulding, he ordered 
him to open the till. 

Meanwhile, hot with anger at the brutal 
attack on the innocent youth, Mr. Woodcock 
waited for his chance to overpower the 
robber. Having extracted all the cash from 
the till, the fellow started to relieve the 
shelves of their stock. As he turned to the 
cigar-counter, Mr. Woodcock slipped quickly 
back behind the partition and seized his 
Tevolver. 

Knowing that the fellow would 
promptly shoot if cornered, the chemist 
waited for him to walk back toward him, 
Although unseen himself, he could watch 
every movement of the bandit, reflected in 
the show-case glass. 


From the cigar-stand to the fountain- 


pen counter the unwelcome visitor went, 
appropriating anything that took his fancy. 
In due course the stamp-machine caught 
his eye, and as he approached it, turning 
to face the watcher, the druggist raised his 
weapon and fired at him point-blank ! 

Instead of the loud explosion Mr. Wood- 
cock had expected, there came only a feeble 
‘ping’ from the revolver. The bullet, 
well-aimed enough, struck the robber in the 
chest, but, to the chemist’s amazement and 
horror, fell to the floor! Instantly the 
druggist realized what had happened. His 
customer’s warning had proved only too 
true ; the old cartridges had evidently lost 
their power! And he had entirely forgotten 
to buy those new shells ! 

To make matters worse, the cylinder 
of the weapon seemed to have jammed, and 
refused to revolve. Springing back out of 
sight behind the partition, Mr. Woodcock 
“proke’’ the weapon and, with frantic haste, 
endeavoured to eject the used shell, but it 
obstinately declined to move. The unfor- 
tunate chemist was finally compelled to 
work it out by hand. Every moment he 


expected to see the robber appear round 
the corner of the partition, hear the crashing 
report of his Colt, and feel the impact of the 
bullet. 

But the bandit—luckily for the chemist 
——had been momentarily taken aback, and 
his temporary panic probably saved Mr. 
Woodcock’s life. When the bullet struck 
him he stood transfixed with terror, ob- 
viously believing himself mortally wounded. 
Seeing the missile drop to the floor, however, 
he speedily recovered himself, and with a 
harsh laugh thrust his pistol out in front of 
him and started to move stealthily toward 
the partition behind which the druggist was 
concealed. Meanwhile the two assistants 
could do nothing but look on helplessly, 
praying for the entrance of a customer or a 
policeman. 

As the robber approached, gun in hand, 
Mr. Woodcock, well-nigh in despair, gripped 
his revolver by the muzzle, thinking to use 
it asaclub. Then, all at once, an idea flashed 
into his mind. If he pulled the hammer back 
until it clicked, the bandit would perhaps 
think he had reloaded the gun and was 
cocking it before firing. 

Promptly the chemist put his thought 
into action. The hammer clicked loudly, 
and at the sound the robber stiffened. The 
smile of anticipatory triumph vanished from 
his evil face, and his shifty eyes filled with 
terror; evidently his drug-weakened nerves 
were unequal to the strain. He backed round 
the partition and—still keeping his gun 
pointing in the direction uf the assistants— 
turned and fled headlong from the store, 
knocking down two children outside who 
happened to get in his way. 

Springing out from his corner, Mr. 
Woodcock immediately sent his dog in 
pursuit, but as the animal leapt through the 
doorway into the street, a motor-car_ con- 
taining the ruffan and a confederate disap- 
peared swiftly round the corner. 

Although several suspicious characters 
were arrested in connection with the robbery, 
the real bandit was never traced. Mr. Wood- 
cock, on being interviewed by the writer, 
remarked: ‘' My little experience has been 
a lesson to me, and I hope that other people 
will also take it to heart. The moral is: 
‘Don’t keep a firearm in your store or home, 
or sooner or later it will bring disaster.’ If 
the robber had not lost his nerve at the click 
of my useless gun I should probably have 
been shot down where I stood.” 

That is one way of looking at the matter, 
of course, and the use of firearms by inex- 
perienced persons is certainly to be depre- 
cated. But in view of the numberless crimes 
committed by armed bandits in various 
parts of the United States, and the compara- 
tive immunity these miscreants seem to 
enjoy, one is tempted to suggest that the 
real moral lies in Cromwell's famous dictum : 
* Trust in God—and keep your powder dry |”” 
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It Was the Greatest Shock 
of My Life to Hear Her Play 


—how had she found time to practice? 


ELL, Jim—I told you I had a 
surprise for you!"" 
She beamed at her husband, 
delighted to see how surprised—and 
ased—he was. 

And I was astonished, too. Quite 
casually she-had gone to the piano, sat 
down—and played! Played beautifully 
—though I had never seen her touch a 
piano before. Neither of us could 
conceal our curiosity. 
**How did you ever do it?” heg husband 

‘When did-you find” tim: to 


Prac ice?"* 
‘*And who is your teacher?" I addled. 
“‘Wait, wait!"" she laughed. ‘'One 
estion at a time. I have no teacher, 

no private teacher, and I do my 

ticing between dishes 

No teacher?” 

No—I learned to play the piano an 

entirely n-w way—without a teacher. 

You see, all my life I wanted ny play 

some musical instrument. 

I'd never learn how to play, itiougtt ct 

haven't much time to spare, and [ 

thought it would take long hours of 
hard work. And I thought it wo::ld be 
sive, too.” 

Well, it is hard wo! 

and it is expensive,” Is 

“Why, I have asiste 

she 1. 

1 to play the 

piano. h the new 

simplified method. Some 
time ago I saw a nar 
ment of the U. S. Sch 

Music. It told how a 

young man had learned to 

play the piano duri 
sparetime withouta te 

I found that thousands of 

others had learned to play 

their favorite musical in- 
struments in this same de- 

lightful, easy way, and so I 


Piano 
Organ 
Violin 


Choose Your Course 


Singing 


Cor 
Ukulele Trombone 


Automatic 
Finger Control 
Piano Accordion. 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
‘String or Tenor) 


decided to enroll for a course in piano 
ayi 
“But you didn’t tell me anything 
about it, Jim said. 
you see, that was my 


Sver since I re 
e been 
the day while you've been a 
y spare mort 
en housekeeping and shoppir 
ng pleasant and profitab! 
“If you planned to s 
ainly succeeded,” 


Learn to Play at Home 


This story is typical. 
men and women hay 
their favori 


Thousands of 
learned to play 
ruments through 


moments slip 
learning to play 
strument—easily, quickly? 
sly can not go wrong. First 
you are fold how a thing is done, then by 
and hee tpes you are shown 


teach 


irs of tedious 
ut dull or 
Hawalian scales you 
Guitar w to play real 


m real notes. 
r ce to 
od player— 
uta teac 
ol of Music 
a capable and 
ny of 
posi- 


rite in 
right in their own h 


Demonstration Lesson FREE 


To prove that you, too, can learn 
music this fascinating way, let us send you 
our free book, **Music Li sscne in Your 


lains this re- 
nod. We wil include also 
nstration Lesson 
want to gain new happi- 
and inc your popularity—send 
coupon at once. Forget, the old- 
ed idea that ‘‘talent’’ means 
everything. Decide which instrument 
you want to play, and the U. S. School 
of Music will do the rest. At the average 


Own Home 


cost_of only a few pennies a day! Act 
NOW. Mail coupon today for the 
fascinating free book and Dem i 
Lesson. No obligation. U.S. School of 
Music, 18612 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York City. 


Mail Coupon Today 


U. S. School of Music, 
18612 Brunswic: Bldg., New York City 


nd me your free book ‘*Music 


1 Your Own Home" with 
introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars 


of your Offer. I am interested in the 

following course: 

Have you above instrument? sae 
(Please Write Plainiy 7 

Addre: . 

City State a6 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to, advertisers. 
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“PASCOE FOUND HIMSELF LOOKING SQUARELY INTO THE MUZZLE 


OF A °45 COLT.” 


(SEE PAGE 88.) 
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W. H.Sheppard 


Mlustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. 


Life in the British Columbia mining-camps, not so very many years ago, was decidedly hectic, 
and the few representatives of law and order had their hands pretty full. Here is the story 
of an official who, because he kept quiet, was regarded by the wilder spirits as a poltroon— 


until he suddenly woke 


up a 


“All the names have been changed,” 


writes the Author, “but I vouch absolutely for the facts; I was in the camp concerned and 
witnessed practically all the events described.” 


prospectors discovered rich gold-veins 

at the headwaters of Spruce River, 

in the Province of British Columbia. 
This ‘‘ strike’ caused a stampede of mining 
men, all eager to get locations near the 
new find. 

A syndicate staked out the town of 
Goldenburg, at the foot of the mountains, 
and lots were surveyed and speedily sold 
to eager buyers. Soon after this a ram- 
shackle building was constructed with a 
large sign Proclainiing to the world that it 
was the “ Coronation Hotel,”’ a place where 
none but the very choicest brands of liquor 
were on sale. 

Two ten-stamp mills were built on the 
town-site to pound up the hard quartz 
from which the gold was extracted, and 
stores and other businesses sprang up in all 
directions. Two years after the “ strike ’’ 
the camp’s population numbered twenty- 
five hundred souls. In those days small 
mining towns of this calibre were generally 

aceable enough during the daylight hours, 
But when the evening shades began to fall 
the wilder spirits among the miners woke 
up and started to ‘‘ paint the place red.” 
Goldenburg was no exception to the rule ; 
in fact, in this respect it seemed to work 
overtime to outclass its rivals. 

During the fall of r901 the place was 
crowded with idle miners, eagerly awaiting 
the completion of the aerial tram-lines to 
the new mills. Once these were ready the 
mines would commence operations. ‘ Tin- 
horn ’’ gamblers ran their games during the 
long hours of the night, and the click of the 
celluloid chips at the stud and draw-poker 
tables mingled with the “ Hit it!’’ and 
“Take it!’ cries of the black-jack game. 

To meet the difficulties experienced by 
property owners, who were originally forced 
to travel many miles to a distant city to 

Vor. ux.—7. 


L the summer of 1900, a group of 


record their claims or assessment work, 
the Provincial Government established a 
recording office in Goldenburg itself, and the 
inhabitants were given the privilege of 
selecting their own representative as Re- 
corder. It was further announced by the 
Government officials at Victoria that the 
agent chosen would also act as Provincial 
Police-officer. : 

The more respectable citizens favoured 
one James Doolan, a man who. had arrived 
in the town the year before, and had worked 
during the construction of the mills as an 
outside foreman. During his residence in 
Goldenburg he had_ steadfastly avoided 
contact with the saloons and their rowdy 
frequenters, and was recognized as a steady, 
respectable, hardworking fellow. 

Doolan easily won the coveted position, 
and once appointed attended strictly to the 
business of his office, seldom interfering 
in the many petty squabbles which are 
bound to occur among men in their cups. 
Frequently the differences between the 
warring factions would be scttled the follow- 
ing day by a hand-shake, and Doolan knew 
the value of tact. But there was trouble 
brewing for him, and it did not take long 
to show itself. 

One day early in December the driver of 
the daily stage pulled up his “‘ string’ with a 
flourish at the door of the ‘‘ Pioneer Hotel,” 
and unloaded a party of fourteen strangers. 

These men were led by a boisterous 
ruffan known as Pascoe. He was a. huge 
fellow, weighing some two hundred and 
twenty-odd pounds, and was as strong as an 
ox. An unscrupulous rascal, his secret 
ambition was to be recognized as the “ king 
bully” of the camps he frequented. He 
had been the cause of. considerable strife 
in the place he had just quitted, and report 
stated that the whole town gave itself up to 
celebrations of joy at his departure. 
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Pascoe wasted no time, but entered the 
bar-room of the ‘“‘ Pioneer,’’ followed by his 
gang in single file. Walking up to the bar, 
and placing a ten-dollar bill upon it, the 
giant called loudly to the bystanders to 
drink with him, The long bar was speedily 
lined two and three deep, and the word was 
quietly passed from man to man among 
the Goldenburg miners: ‘ That’s Pascoe, 
the ‘ fighting hound ’ from Cedar Gulch.” 

Just then Doolan, the young }.ining 
Recorder, entered the saloon to find out 
who had come in on the stage. The “ line- 
up” at the bar was a common occurrence, 
al did not interest him. He cast a brief 
glance over the rough-looking strangers, 
and then turned to retrace his steps. 
Suddenly he was halted by the bull-like 
voice of Pascoe, who had watched his 
entrance and departure with a frown. 

Pascoe had requested everyone to drink ; 
and when Pascoe demanded anything he 
generally got it. Now, seeing Doolan 
leaving the bar-room without joining in a 
friendly glass, the ruffian became angry. 
Ina venomous voice he insisted on Doolan 
drinking with him. 

“ T never touch liquor,’’ replied Doolan 
quictly, “‘ but I thank you all the same,” 
and with that he was gone into the night. 

For a moment Pascoe stared aghast ; 
he could hardly believe that any man would 
have the temerity to refuse to drink with 
him. He turned round to the amused 
crowd and cried savagely :— 

“ T’ll get that independent beggar before 
I’m much older! When I’m through with 
him he’ll know who’s master.” 

Irritated by the stranger’s boastful 
threats, the bar-tender spoke up. 

“ Stranger,” he said, ‘ that man is our 
Mining Recorder and policeman. I have 
never seen him take a drink, so you haven’t 
been insulted. There are plenty of fellows 
in town who can, and will, drink, and it 
might be just as well to leave Doolan alone.” 

Pascoe set his glass down with a bang, 
and glared into the man’s face. 

“Are you advising me what to do, 
partner ? ’’ he demanded vehemently. 

“T’m just stating facts,” replied the 
bar-tender, coolly. ‘‘ This is a free country. 
You can take it as advice or anything else 
you like to call it.”” 

With a snarl Pascoe reached out across 
the bar, intending to grasp the bar-tender 
by the throat and choke the life out of him, 
but his opponent was too quick for him. 
He dropped his hand, and a second later 
Pascoe found himself looking squarely into 
the muzzle of a *45 Colt. The bar-tender 
spoke quietly but firmly, with the peculiar 
lisp of the South. 

“‘T come from a country where we often 
meet men of your kidney,” he said. “If 
you're looking for trouble you can have it.” 

The discomfited ruffan glanced round 


e 

for help, but his followers were unable to 
get at the man behind the bar without 
exposing themselves to that deadly-looking 
gun, and the steely eyes of the bar-tender 
warned them not to take unnecessary risks. 
Accordingly, they adopted a safer and 
saner plan, crowding round their leader 
with soothing phrases and advising him 
that it was just as well to be “ friends 
with the house.” Pascoe sulkily acquiesced, 
and turned away, but inwardly he vowed to 
get even with the bar-tender later on. 

After leaving the ‘ Pioneer’? Pascoe 
and his gang made the round of the five 
“hotels” the town boasted, and finally 
decided to put up at the ‘‘ Coronation.” 

Meanwhile Doolan returned to the 
recording office and retired to the room 
which he used for his quarters. Far into the 
night he lay thinking over the warning he had 
received that morning from headquarters. 
Pascoe, who was arriving at Goldenburg 
that day, the letter stated, was a dangerous 
character. He and his gang must be closely 
watched, and if the necessity arose sum- 
marily dealt with. The letter wound up 
by giving him authority to employ a deputy 
to help him if he required assistance. 

Doolan chuckled. ‘‘ Do I need a deputy 
to handle that overgrown stiff?’ he 
muttered, “ Jabers! What a joke!” And 
still smiling, Doolan fell asleep. 7 

While working as a foreman at the 
mill, he had made a fast friend in Gordon 
Wallace, who was commonly called ‘“ the 
town drunk.’’ Many times Doolan had tried 
to check his friend’s periodical ‘‘ sprees,” 
but all to no purpose. In one of his con- 
fidential moods, Wallace had related the 
story of his early life, which was an extremely 
sad one. 

Doolan was deeply affected, and there- 
after did his best to make the poor fellow’s 
present existence more comfortable by 
many unobtrusive little acts of kindness, 
To Wallace’s credit it may be said that he 
tried to reciprocate and “run straight,’ 
but his craving for liquor proved too hard 
to control. There were times, apparently, 
when the haunting memories of the past 
could only be forgotten by drowning them in 
alcohol, 

Another sincere friend of the young 
Mining Recorder was the Presbyterian 
minister of Goldenburg. ‘‘ The Parson,” 
as he was generally called, was serving his 
first term, The committee who sent him to 
the wild mining camp of Goldenburg told 
him that he had a very favourable field to 


work in, and would gain considerable 
experience. They were correct enough in 
one particular: he certainly gained ex- 
perience. 


Hotels—and there were no other places 
of abode in the early mining camps—were 
a source of difficulty to the soberly inclined 
element who were compelled to depend upon 


THE 


them for their place of rest. With the con- 
tinual howling of the revellers below floating 
up through the cracks of the floor, sleep 
was practically out of the question. 

Finding it impossible to live at any 
of the “‘ hotels,” the Parson sought Doolan’s 
assistance in an effort to locate some place 
where he could rest in peace. Doolan good- 
naturedly arranged to share his office with 
the minister, his little room being curtained 
off to divide the two beds. 

The winter of 1902 was a very severe 
one. Storm followed storm until the snow 
became so deep that the inhabitants were 
compelled to slide down shoots cut in the 
drifts in order to enter their dwellings. 

Time and again the roads leading to 
the outside world were blocked by snow- 
slides that descended from the precipitous 
bluffs in the canyon, and all traffic was 
stopped until they had been shovelled away. 

Meanwhile the hulking Pascoe gratified 
his ambition, and became the acknowledged 
bully of the camp. At all times, however, he 
avoided the ‘‘ Pioneer Hotel”; the cold 
smile and steely eyes of the Southerner 
bar-tender, apparently, did not appeal to 
him. At the Coronation Hotel, Pascoe and 
his gang reigned supreme. In a drunken 
row one night a Finlander stabbed an 
Italian, and Doolan, in his capacity of 
Provincial police-officer, was called up to 
arrest the Finn, who had locked himself 
in his room, 

Entering the ‘‘ Coronation, 
Flinn, the proprie- 
tor, the cause of the 
row, and where the 
parties concerned 
were. He found the 
Italian in a_ very 
serious condition, 
being attended to 
by the camp doctor. 
Flinn gave him the 
number of the Fin- 
lander’s room, and 
Doolan moved to- 
ward it. 

Pascoe was pre- 
sent, and as_ the 
young man passed 
he accosted Doolan 
and sneeringly ac- 
cused him of being 
a poor policeman. 

“You're a fine 
fellow, you are!’ 
growled Pascoe. 
“Why don’t you 
wait until they are 
both dead ? They'd 
be easier to take 
then.” 

Doolan looked 
coldly at Pascoe, 
but made no reply, 


he asked 


The Old “Coronation Hotel” as it 
appears to-day. 
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though his hands clenched involuntarily. 
Then, controlling himself with an effort, 
he went up the stairway after the Finn. 
Returning in very short time, with his 
prisoner handcuffed, he was passing through 
the bar-room when Pascoe remarked, loud 
enough for all present to hear :— 

“That Finn must surely have got 
cold feet to let that yellow cur of a 
policeman take him without putting up a 
fight.” 

Unheeding the words, Doolan passed on 
with his prisoner, 

After that Pascoe and his gang heaped 
insult after insult upon the head of the good- 
natured policeman. They dubbed Doolan 
the‘ Goldenburg Coward,” saying that it was 
high time the place was given an officer 
who possessed some pluck. 

Finally a meeting was called by the 
most prominent citizens of the camp to 
discuss Doolan's apparent failure to check 
the lawless doings of Pascoe and his gang of 
tuffians. The consensus of opinion was that 
the ‘‘ bad men”’ had had quite enough rope ; 
it was high time their career was put an end 
to. After several others had spoken in 
this strain the Parson arose to address the 
assembly, 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “ As you 
all know, I am sharing a room with your 
officer, and I am well aware of the daily 
trouble caused by the UNprincipled ruffians 
who are living in the town, and their repeated 
insulting challenges to oyr officer. Unob- 
served by him, 
I have studied 
James Doolan very 
closely. He is nota 
coward ; he regards 
Pascoe and his 
gang with con- 
tempt, not fear. 
Doolan is no weak- 
ling, but is a much 
stronger man than 


he looks, with 
muscles like a train- 
ed athlete. 

“In all my 
years in college I 
never met a single 
man who possessed 
the physical devel- 
opment of James 
Doolan, I am cer- 
tain, gentlemen, 


that this man has 
some definite reason 
for allowing the vile 


insults that have 
been showered upon 
him to pass un- 
challenged. He is 
like a sleeping 
volcano, and some 


day these rutiians 
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will go too far and he will blow up. When 
that day comes I should not care to be the 
obstruction in his path.” 

While this meeting was in progress in the 
Miners’ Union Hall, the gang under dis- 
cussion were having a gay old time in the 
Coronation Hotel. One of Pascoe’s 
favourites, a certain McLeod, was lifted 
bodily on to the bar, where he invited the 
crowd to drink to the health of ‘‘ Golden- 
burg’s future policeman.”” Wallace was 
present and, though under the influence of 
liquor, did his best to stand up for his 
friend :— 

‘‘ What’s the matter with the one we've 
got ?” he inquired. 

‘““What’s the matter with him?” 
echoed Pascoe contemptuously. ‘ He’s a 
yellow cowardly skunk !”’ 

Wallace straightened up at once, and 
fairly flung his retort into Pascoe’s teeth :— 

“* You're a dirty liar!”’ he cried. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the ruffian struck him. Straight from 
the shoulder came the cruel, smashing blow, 
and Wallace stretched his length unconscious 
on the bar-room floor. In his drunken rage 
Pascoe brutally kicked the limp figure, and 
might have proceeded to extremes but for 
the fact that some of his gang prevented 
him from doing further damage by carrying 
Wallace out into the street, where they left 
him to recover. 

A few minutes later a miner rushed into 
the recording office, where Doolan and the 
Parson were sitting reading, with the news 
of Pascoe’s latest escapade. Hastily Doolan 
slipped on his coat and walked swiftly out 
of the office, slamming the door behind 
him. Straight down the street he went, and 
as he passed the window of the Pioneer 
Hotel, the miners assembled there saw a 
face that was set as hard as glacial stone. 

“That cop may be yellow,” one of 
them remarked thoughtfully, ‘but I'd 
hate like blazes to run foul of him to-night.” 

As Doolan approached, the lights of 
the Coronation Hotel cast a pale glow over 
the figure of Gordon Wallace, lying sprawled 
in the roadway. Several miners from the 


Pioneer had followed Doolan down the 
street, scenting trouble, and hoping to see 
some fun. This is what they saw: Doolan 


reached the side of the prostrate Wallace. 
Taking his handkerchief from his pocket, 
he tenderly wiped the blood off his friend’s 
face. Then he felt for the heart, and 
apparently found it still beating. 

Rising to his feet, Doolan stared thought- 
fully for a moment at the silent group of 


watchers. Next instant his face underwent a* 


sudden change.. Gone now was his usual 
good-natured smile, and in its stead there 
appeared an expression of concentrated 
rage. 

Just then, from the interior of the hotel, 
there sounded Pascoe’s coarse voice. Doolan 


turned, faced the saloon, and seemed about 
to enter, when he suddenly stopped short. 
For a moment he stood undecided; then 
the watchers saw his head slowly droop. 
With an appearance of utter dejection, he 
returned to his unconscious friend, picked 
him up like a baby, and carried him off to 
his own room. - 

On the twenty-fourth of December, the 
huge snow-cone which had formed on the 
summit of the mountains above the camp, 
hanging menacingly over a steep precipice, 
became too heavy to maintain its position. 
It dropped down over the cliffs, gathering 
up the deep snow in its path as it advanced. 
Ever increasing in speed, the avalanche sped 
onward with a thunderous roar toward 
the valley below. Finally it rolled into the 
canyon, piling its hard-packed masses of 
snow hundreds of feet high on the road- 
way. 

The only route over which supplies 
could be brought in to feed the population 
of Goldenburg was completely blocked ; 
unless it was forthwith cleared speedy starva- 
tion threatened the camp. In a matter of 
this kind the Mining Recorder had authority 
to draw on Government funds to pay the 
costs of clearing the highway; it was also 
his business to superintend the operations, 

Late in the afternoon Doolan paid a 
visit to the slide, which was about two miles 
from the town. The canyon was too full of 
snow to leave any possibility of clearing it 
all off the road, so he decided to tunnel 
through it, keeping close to the overhanging 
bluffs which skirted the road. 

By nine o’clock in the evening Doolan 
had made the round of the hotels in the 
upper part of the town. At each he assembled 
the men, and laid stress on the importance 
of opening up the road as soon as possible 
in order to get in supplies. At each hotel 
he arranged for a crew to commence work 
on the morning following Christmas Day. 

The Coronation was his last place of 
call, after which he could retire for the night. 

. It was Christmas Eve, and the hostelry 
was packed to capacity with a merry crowd. 
Miners from the hills, trappers from up 
the valley—all sorts and conditions of men 
had gathered to celebrate. Doolan gazed 
through the window upon the riotous 
scene within. In the centre of the bar 
stood a large bowl filled to the brim with a 
weird mixture of liquors called ‘‘ Tom and 
Jerry,” from which most of the men were 
drinking. On occasions of this kind all 
games of chance were closed by order of the 
house, leaving nothing else for the customers 
to do but drink. 

Doolan’s first intention was to enter 
by the front door, announce his mission, 
and select what men he necded for the road- 
work. On sccond thoughts, however, he 
decided to enter by the rear door, which 
opened into a sitting-room at the end of the 
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“Quick as a flash he flung the contents of his glass full into Pascoe’s face.” 


bar. Doolan reached this room quite 
unobserved by the men in the bar. 

Among the assembled crowd were some 
Cornish miners who were exceptionally good 
singers, and just as Doolan entered the 
sitting-room they began to sing a Christmas 
carol. Not wishing to interrupt, Doolan 
sat down to wait until they had finished. 

The rich voices of the West Country 
men recalled to the young man’s mind the 
Christmas Eves of years gone by, and his 
old home in Ireland. 

Suddenly, however, he was aroused with 
a jerk. Pascoe, from his place in the bar- 
room, had noticed Doolan sitting there, and in 
a loud voice demanded that he should join 
the crowd. 

“Will you walk on your own miserable 
legs,’’ he cried, “‘ or would you prefer me 
to carry you?”’ 

“* My legs are quite capable of carrying 
me, thank you,’’ replied Doolan, coldly, 
and with that he rose and approached the 


bar. Once there he started to explain his 
mission, but his efforts to convince the men 
of the serious condition of the road were 
promptly checked by Pascoe. 

“ This is Christmas Eve,” 
roughly, “and we're not interested in 
roads to-night. We're out to celebrate; 
and by golly, you’re going to join us. You'll 
drink with us or we'll pour it down your 
throat!" 

“All right,”’ said Doolan suddenly, 
and stepped up to the bar.“ Fill me up your 
largest glass with the strongest liquor 
you've got.” 

The bar-tender obeyed, and with a 
full glass of fiery spirit held in his hand, 
Doolan turned to face the crowd. 

*“« Just a moment,” cried Pascoe. ‘‘ I’ve 
got a toast for you! Drink to the yellowest 
cur in Goldenburg. I guess you know who 
I mean!” : 

Doolan gazed out over the crowded room 
and saw that the quicter men among the 


he said 
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miners were leaving, obviously not wishing 
to get mixed up in any row. Then, quick 
as a flash, he wheeled and flung the contents 
of his glass full into Pascoe’s face ! 

Next instant he leapt for the bar-room 
door, and reaching it, locked the door and 
slipped the key into his pocket. The fore- 
most pair of Pascoe’s toadies were now upon 
him, but Doolan swung himself clear and 
landed a punch on McLeod’s jaw that sent 
him reeling across the bar-room floor. 
Another ruffian jumped down from off the 
bar, intending to crush Doolan under his 
weight, but instead he found himself sailing 
out through the window, taking sash and 
all with him, and landed outside among the 
crowd of amazed spectators. 

By this time the main body of Pascoe’s 
bullies were after Doolan, and, fighting like 
a demon, he worked his way into a corner 
of the room. Rush after rush the gang 
made, but only to be literally mowed down 
by the Irishman’s powerful blows. With his 
back to the wall he hit out right and left, 
a happy smile on his face, and _his eyes shining 
with the light of conflict. There was not a 
man present who could get past his guard, 
and presently the thinning ranks grew weary 
of the struggle and retreated. 

Meanwhile news of the fight had gone 
ound, and a large crowd had gathered in 
front of the hotel, struggling to peer through 
window and doorway and cheer the police- 
man in his unequal battle. When the dis- 
comfited gangsters began to retreat the 
crowd rent the air with their vociferous 
cheering; the ‘‘scrap,” they thought, was 
over. 

To their astonishment they saw Doolan 
leap from his corner and dart into the midst 
of the now bewildered ruffians. He attacked 
like a fiend, his fists flashing out in every 
direction. Three of Pascoe’s men went 
down like nine-pins, while the others were 
only too eager to seek safety in headlong 
flight. - 

All this time Pascoe himself had kept 
to the rear of the fight, having at first been 
partly blinded by the effects of the scalding 
liquor. He had expected that his men 
would speedily overcome the policeman, 
and, smarting with the pain of his inflamed 
eyes, he intended to square his own account 
to the fuil before Doolan was allowed to 
leave the bar-room. 

With growing amazement Pascoe 
watched the young Recorder punishing his 
bullies. McLeod, who had been knocked 
out, was now slowly coming-to. Pascoe 
knew that McLeod was nearly as tough as 
himself ; and suddenly it dawned upon him 
that he was no match for Doolan. 

It seemed to him, moreover, that this 
extraordinary young man was deliberately 
separating him from his few remaining 
followers. This accomplished, Pascoe knew 
full well that his own turn would come— 


and for the first time in his life the big bully 
was afraid. High above the bar Pascoe 
espied a champagne bottle. With this, 
he thought, he might be able to floor this 
two-legged fighting-machine, and claim the 
victory. 

Slipping deftly aside, he sprang for 
the bar, his arm outstretched to grasp the 
bottle. He seized it and, with its neck 
firmly in his grasp, turned to strike. Too 
late! Doolan had divined the bully’s in- 
tention, and as Pascoe wheeled the Re- 
corder’s right fist shot out with every ounce of 
his hundred-and-ninety-eight pounds’ weight 


behind it. Pascoe’s jaw was in the way 
and received the full force of the 
low. 


He staggered; then his great body 
slumped and he crumpled limply to the 
floor. Picking up the bottle as it fell from 
the bully’s fingers, Doolan threw it behind 
the bar. To the half-breed bar-tender he 
addressed a few fiery words. 

“You treacherous hound!” he cried. 
“‘T saw you set that bottle where Pascoe 
could reach it. Strip off that apron, and 
strip it quick. Get out from behind the 
bar, hit the road, and keep moving! I 
don’t care how you get out, but gef/ If I 
find you in town to-morrow I’ll break every 
bone in your body!” 

The fight was over. The few remaining 
warriors were quite willing to cry quits, 
and get away to attend to their injuries. 
Doolan took the key from his pocket and 
unlocked the door. Then, returning to the 
sitting-room, where the balance of his 
opponents were assembled, he requested 
them to f:x up their friends and get them 
to bed. Stepping over to Pascoe, he hoisted 
him on to his shoulders, spite of his great 
weight, and carried him off like a sack of 
wheat to the little jail beside the recording 
office. 

Opening the door with one hand, 
Doolan entered his office, still carrying 
Pascoe on his back—to the astonishment of 
the Parson, who sat at the desk writing 
his sermon for the morrow. The two cells 
comprising the Goldenburg jail were built 
into the side of the office, and could only 
be reached from the interior. Doolan laid 
the unconscious ruffian on the bed in one of 
them, locked the door behind him, and 
returned to the office. 

The Parson sat up and stared hard at 
the young Recorder. Blood lay in splotches 
upon the mighty arms where the man’s 
sleeves had been torn off to the shoulders. 
More blood had trickled down over his 
forehead from a wound on his scalp. As 
Doolan sat down beside the desk, with his 
right hand resting upon it, the Parson 
saw that the skin upon the knuckles was 
broken, and that the hand was swelling 
fast. To himself the minister muttered :— 

“The volcano has burst ! ”” 
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Christmas 
morning came, 
and Doolan arose 
and gazed out 

“through the win- 

dow, listlessly 
watching the big 
snowflakes falling 
steadily earth- 
ward. 

Beside his bed 
stood a small 
dresser, and on it 
was a parcel, ob- 
viously brought 


from the post- 
office by the Par- 
son. Doolan 


picked it up and 
saw that it borea 
British stamp. 
With heartfelt joy 
Dooslan_ gazed 
uponit. The folks 
at home had not 
forgotten him ! 
Inside the 
parcel Doolan 
found a little gift 
from his mother 
and a note. It 
contained only a 
few words, but it 
overwhelmed him 


with joy. 
“ Larry boy,” 
the pleading 


mother had writ- 
ten. ‘Come home! 
Thev have ex- 
onerated you from 
all blame.” 

Just then the 
Parson entered 
the room with a 
cheery “Merry 
Christmas, Jim- 
mie!” He was 
surprised to see 
the change in 
Doolan’s face. 
The man looked completely altered. ‘‘ Had 
some good news from home?” he continued 
eagerly. 

‘Santa Claus has been here !’’ Doolan 
replied joyfully. ‘I received this note from 
home with my Christmas-box, and I would 
like you to read it, Parson. Perhaps it will 
explain my actions of the past few months. 
I used to be a professional boxer, you know, 
and I got into trouble over a match. There 
was an accident; my opponent was killed, 
and—well, I had to skip out of the country. 
I promised mother before I quitted that I 
would never wear the gloves again, or raise 
my hand to strike a fellow-man, no matter 
what the provocation. I have been sorely 


“ The Recorder’s right fist shot out with every ounce of his weight behind it.” 


tempted many a time to break my promise, 
but I kept it till last night.” 

After reading the note, eloquent in 
its very terseness, the Parson took Doolan’s 
uninjured hand in a friendly grasp. 

“Jimmie,” he said, ‘this is a real 
Christmas for you, and I am delighted it 
has turned out so well. I have watched 
your silent struggles, and longed to help 
you, but I couldn't see how to accomplish 
my desire. I have often prayed that God 
would help you in your bitter trials, 

“I knew you were a_ strong man, 
physically and mentally, and I felt sure that 
some day you would find a way out of your 
difficulties. And now I’ve got a favour to 
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ask of you. I am holding a Christmas service 
in the Miners’ Union Hall at ten-thirty, 
though I doubt if there will be many present. 
Still, I am hoping to have some sort of con- 
gregition. Would you care to come, Jimmie ? 
If so, I shall greatly appreciate it.”” 

“Sure; I'll be there, Parson,” 
Doolan, heartily. 

After the minister had departed Doolan 
sat and pondered over the question of going 
to church. All at once an idea struck him, 
and he rose to his feet with a grin. 

He opened the door of Pascoe’s cell, 
and, to that battered-looking gentleman's 
astonishment, requested him to come out into 
the office and sit down. 

“ Pascoe,” he said, ‘I want to have a 
talk with you, as man to man.” 

When the bewildered giant was seated 
Doolan began to explain. 

“Look here,” he began, “this is 
Christmas Day, and it would be a shame to 
keep you penned up here on dry bread and 
water when everyone else is eating turkey 
with cranberry sauce and plum pudding. 
My first intention was to make you pay in 
full for all the abuse you and your gang 
have given me during the past few months. 
On second thoughts, I realize that I should 
gain little or nothing by carrying the matter 
any further, and so I’m willing to call things 
square —on one consideration. 

“The Parson has been a good friend to 
me, and I would like to see him have a 
bumper attendance to-day. He left here 
a few moments ago, thinking that his 
congregation will be just the usual one— 
a few married women, and so on. I should 
like to surprise him, Pascoe, and to do 
so I need your help. What do you think 
about it?” 

“Shoot your proposition,” 
Pasco2, non-committally, “ 
it anl give you my answer.” 

“Tf you agree,” continued Doolan, “ I'll 
open the door for you to go out a free man, 
assuring you that the past will be forgotten. 
Furthermore, I'll stand your friend, pro- 
viding you cut out the rough stuff and play 
the game. Now here are my terms: You 
will go to your hotel and get your breakfast. 
Then you will gather together such of your 
friends as are able to appear in a respec 
able con lition. They will accompany 
to the other hotcls, where you will request 
the company of all the miners you can 
interest in forming a parade. 

“This parade you will assemble not 
later than ten twenty-five and march to the 
Miners’ Union Hall to attend the Parson’s 
sermon, which commences at  ten-thirty. 
The service over, you are free to celebrate 
in any way you like as long as vou keep 
within the limits of the law. Finally, I shall 
expect the assistance of vour gang to- 
‘orrow to help open the highway. That’s 


replied 


replied 
and I'll consider 


the proposition, Pascoe. |What's 
answer?” 

The big man fidgeted in_ his chair. 
“ Putting it the way you do, Doolan,” he 
said at last, “ there's only one reply I can 
make. You're a better man than I am, and 
I appreciate your treatment after the way 
I abused you. It increases my obligation 
toward you.” 

Rising to his feet, he extended his hand. 
“ T’'ll get the crowd to the church,” he added, 
heartily, “ or I'll know the reason why !”’ 

Doolan grasped the outstretched paw 
with a smile. ‘‘ Pascoe, I wish you a Merry 


your 


Christmas,”’ he said. 
“You're a real man, Doolan,”’ answered 
Pascoe. ‘‘ I wish you the same. And now 


I'd better be getting busy.” 

At ten-thirty, Doolan stood at the 
doorway leading to the stairway of the 
Miners’ Hall, which was situated above a 
grocery store, anxiously awaiting the coming 
of the parade promised by Pascoe. ‘There 
was the tramp of heavy fect, and around the 
corner of the Pioneer Hotel marched a long 
procession—practically every miner in the 
town. Pascoe was in the lead ; the balance 
of his gang brought up the rear, 

Promptly the delighted Doolan led 
the way upstairs. The Parson had already 
opened the service with a prayer, and the 
Recorder waited until this was finished, 
and then signalled to the miners to proceed. 

Into the hall they flocked—two hundred 
odd men in all, surely the most mixed con- 
gregation ever seen, Some were dressed in 
overalls, some in gum-boots, some were in 
their shirt-sleeves, but all were on their 
best behaviour as they filled up the seats. 

Inspired by the sight of so large an 
assembly, the Parson forgot his original 
sermon, which he had spent hours in pre- 
paring, and rose to the occasion with an 
address which those who were in the hall on 
that memorable Christmas morning will 
never forget. 

Doolan and Wallace took up the col- 
lection, and it is safe to say that Wallace 
did not overlook any of Pascoe’s followers. 
The offering was so large that both sidesmen 
had to hold up the brims of their hats to 
save the collection from falling out. 

When the service was over the Parson 
met each man at the exit with a friendly 
hand-clasp and a heartfelt Christmas wish. 
The gang dispersed to their different hotels, 
and after a good feed of turkey, with sundry 
“trimmings " provided by the proprictors, 
all agreed they had had the best Christmas 
for many Next day thev turned to with 
a will and cleared the snow-bk cked road. 

And so ended the trials of the fighting 
Trishman in the mining-camp of Golden- 
burg, where he remained for two years longer, 
admired and respected by all its citizens, and 
with a staunch ally in his old enemy Pascoe. 
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~ HUNTING THE 
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CHINESE TIGER 
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Nlastrated by S. TRESILIAN 


Very few people know anything about the Chinese tiger, which is not only a good deal 


scarcer than 


the Indian variety, but much larger and more ferocious. 


In this interesting 


article Commander Kenworthy describes an eventful hunt in which he took part while 
serving in a warship on the China station. 


ERY little is known in this country 
about the Chinese tiger. He is not 
nearly so plentiful as the Indian 
tiger, is extremely ferocious, and 

usually lives far from human habitation. 
Found mainly in the north of Manchuria 
and the mountains of the Southern Province 
of Fo-Kien, he is larger than the Bengal 
tiger, fiercer, and has a hairy skin marked 
in patches instead of the more familiar 


stripes. 


The rarity of the Chinese tiger and the 
difficulty of capturing him is sufficiently 
indicated by the value of his beautiful pelt. 
A well-cured skin is worth a hundred guineas 
at any time in London, and prices up to two 
hundred pounds are frequently paid. 

When I was serving on the China station 
my ship visited Amoy on our way north 
to Japan from our base at Hong Kong. 
Having anchored in the bay, the great war- 
ship was quickly surrounded by sampans or 
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native boats, bringing fresh vegetables and 
fruit, live poultry, fish, and curios for sale 
to the officers and sailors. The usual custom 
is to allow the traders on board during the 
dinner-hour. 

. We were particularly interested in a 
group of ragged, wild-looking mountaineers, 
quite different in appearance, and, as a 
matter of fact, speaking a different dialect 
from the ordinary traders of Amoy city. 
We had great difficulty in getting an inter- 
pretation of what these hunters, for so they 
proved to be, had to say. 

Our Chinese messmen were wonderful 
translators, and could be trusted to do their 
business in any part of Asia, in spite of the 
widely-differing languages and dialects, but 
they were completely stumped by these 
Chinese hunters. However, an Amoy China- 
man, one of the poultry dealers, was able 
to interpret the mountaineer language to 
our messman, and he in turn, in his “* pidgin ”’ 
English, told us what was afoot. What stood 
out from the translation of the excited talk 
that then took place was the fact that up 
in the mountains, some twenty miles inland, 
were ‘' plenty tigers.” . 

Now every naval officer is a sportsman. 
If what was being said could be trusted, 
the mountains, 2 
whose snowclad tops 
we could see plainly 
from the quarter- 
deck, were literally 
full of tigers. If we 
could only get a few 
days’ leave a unique 
chance of meeting 
the Chinese tiger at 
close quarters pre- 
sented itself. 

A deputation at 
once waited on the 
Commander, who, 
after consulting the 
Captain, came back 
with the message 
that we might try for 
a month, but we 
should never see a 
tiger. The Captain 
himself, in his young 
days, had spent a lot 
of time in futile en- 
deavours to get one. 
However, as we 
should get into less 
mischief inthe moun- 
tains than in the city 
of Amoy, we could 
clear out for forty- 
eight hours, and were 
not to bother him 
any more. 

The problem 
then presented itself 
of how to reach the 
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mountains. There are no roads in China 
outside the big towns and their environs ; 
tracks or apologies for paths are the 
sole means of communication. The journey 
would have to be done on muleback. If 
we started off that afternoon we could 
scarcely reach the mountains before dark 
and would then either have to camp in the 
open or seck shelter in a Chinese village, 
which was sure to be full of vermin and, 
quite possibly, worse dangers. 

On the other hand, if we started at 
dawn the next morning we could reach the 
mountains about midday and would certainly 
have to leave them before dark, as no China- 
man could be found to spend the night up 
there in view of the dangers, the robbers 
having an even worse reputation than the 
tigers. In any case it meant an uncomfort- 
able night somewhere, and, as our leave was 
limited, we thought the best thing to do 
was to get ashore as soon as possible and 
out of reach of the ship, in case the Captain 
changed his mind. 

. Next came the problem of weapons. 

There was not a sporting rifle in the ship ; 
- all we had were the old-fashioned long Lee- 

Metford service rifles, with their small nichel- 

covered bullets. The Chinese themselves— 
in those days at any 
rate, before the gun- 
runners had built up 
a flourishing business 
in providing foreign 
rifles to contending 
militarists—had only 
their muzzle-loading 
matchlocks, in use 
all over China for 
hundreds of years. 

I have seen 
some of the Imperial 
troops armed with 
these fearsome 
weapons, which have 
the reputation of 
being more danger- 
ous to the men firing 
them than to the 
enemy. We had, 
therefore, to rely on 
what weapons the 
man-of-war could 
provide. There were 
plenty of sporting 
shot guns in the ship ; 
and a sporting shot- 
gun firing slugs at 
close quarters is not 
to be despised. Un- 
fortunately there 
were no cartridges 
available loaded with 
slugs, and it would 
have taken too long 
to prepare them. 

We therefore 
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“A kind of three-cornered duel was in progress, all three Chinamen talking 
at the same time.” 


decided to take service rifles firing the 
service bullet, but with the end snicked or 
cut, so as to give a “‘dumdum”’ effect, for 
a *303 service rifle bullet will not stop an 
angry Chinese tiger without some special 
preparation. This we were presently to 
find out to our cost. 

The next trouble was the old Warrant 
Officer Chief Gunner in charge of the rifles, 
who made difficulties about lending us the 
weapons, saying he would have correspond- 
ence for years if one of them was lost or 
stolen from us. In fact, he indicated that 
he was quite prepared to wash his hands of 
us, but not of his precious rifles! With the 
support of the Gunnery Lieutenant, how- 
ever, who was friendly, we eventually got 
over this difficulty. 

In the meantime a tremendous argu- 
ment had beer proceeding between our 
Chinese messman, the local egg-dealer who 


was acting as interpreter, and the chief 
Chinese huntsman, a fierce-looking old man 


- with a straggling white beard, who we found 


was called Ah-Fong. A _ kind of three- 
cornered duel was in progress, all three 
Chinamen—the mountaineer, the Amoy 
merchant, and our Cantonese messman— 
talking at the same time. 

Presently our messman, who was 
always very friendly to me because I once 
attended the marriage of a relation of his, 
which he took as a personal compliment, 
drew me aside and told me, indicating 
Ah-Fong, ‘‘ That man _ b’long lobber ’— 
in other words, that he was a bandit! 

At first I thought the messman meant 
that Ah-Fong was asking too high a price 
for his services, as was certainly the case, 
but what our worthy retainer really meant 
was that the old man was the leader of a 
gang of robbers who lived in the hills, and 
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would murder us, if they got half a chance, 
for the sake of our weapons, clothes, and 
the money we carried. It sounded rather 
alarming, but by this time we were much 
too keen on the projected expedition to 
bother about risks of this sort, and after 
a consultation with my comrades, we decided 
that whatever sum was agreed upon to be 
paid would only be handed over to the 
hunters after we arrived safely back on 
board ship. 

This led to a great deal of further 
argument, Ah-Fong saying that once we got 
on board ship again we wouldn't pay him ; 
and finally a compromise was arrived at, 
by which we were to hand over the money 
when we arrived back to the seashore. 
After about half an hour’s haggling it was 
decided that Ah-Fong should receive ten 
dollars for the trip, his three assistants five 
dollars each, and each beater a_ dollar, 
this sum being doubled for every tiger we 
secured, 

It was also agreed that we would pay 

‘three dollars apiece for mule-hire. The 
dollars under discussion were the Mexican 
dollars in universal use in the south of 
China, worth, at the then rate of exchange, 
Is. 2d. each. 

Most of the officers of the ship had 
been sceptical of the whole expedition, 
but interest was now aroused, and everyone 
who could get leave wanted to go. The 
Commander, however, said he wasn't going 
to have more people than necessary caten 
by tigers or murdered by brigands, and only 
two trom the wardroom and two from the 
gainroom would be allowed to land. Who 
should go was to be decided by throwing 
the dice, and finally our Scottish second 
engineer, ‘‘ Mac,” the young doctor, myself, 
and one of the senior midshipmen, known 
as ‘' Jerry,’’ were the lucky ones. 

For clothing we took our white ducks, 
stained khaki with a weak solution of 
Condy’s fluid, our tropical helmets with 
Khaki covers, and stout boots and gaiters 
to keep out the thorns and sharp stones. 
The weather was very hot in the middle of 
the day, but cold at night. Blankets, food, 
and water-bottles were taken, and—to be 
on the safe side—we each carried a revolver 
in addition to our rifles. 

All was now ready for the start, and 
after a hearty meal, which those who had 
been unlucky with the dice told us would be 
our last, we went ashore in the same native 
boat which had brought our friends Ah- 
Fong and his three savage companions. 
We were to land on the northern side of the 
bay, away from the town, where mules 
would be obtained for the long journey to 
the mountains. 

We had no means of communicating 
with the guides and huntsmen except by 
means of signs, and about six words of 
pidgin English, the principal one of which 


was ‘‘tiger.”” Ah-Fong, however, talked 
tiger all the way ashore, during the whole 
of the journey to the hills, and didn’t stop 
talking tiger until he had finally seen the 
last of us. 

That journey to the hills was a night- 
mare. The Chinese saddle is made of wood 
and leather—but the leather is next to the 
mule! Two triangular-shaped pieces of 
wood run the length of the contrivance on 
either side, with the sharp edge outwards, 
and the Chinese saddle, in fact, seems to be 
designed to give the maximum of dis- 
comfort to the rider. After a few hours’ 
journey over the roughest of tracks we were 
so sore that when we dismounted we could 
scarcely stand, and were thankful to reach 
Ah-Fong’s village in the foothills just after 
night had fallen. 

There was not a light to be seen and 
the whole place seemed deserted, but as a 
matter of fact it was full-of people who, 
we felt, were watching us the whole time 
we were there; even when we slept we 
were under the scrutiny of many eyes. 
We spent the night in the house of the head- 
man, sleeping close together in the lower 
room, and hoping for the best. We were, 
of course, badly bitten by mosquitoes and 
vermin, but nothing worse befell. 

Called an hour before dawn, we break- 
fasted off cold sausage, and then assembled 
in the apology for a main strect, where our 
cavalcade was mustered. There were we 
tour naval officers, Ah-Fong, and nine or 
ten other Chinamen. Ah-Fong and another 
tuttian had matchlocks ; the others carried 
fireworks, gongs, rattles, horns, and stink- 
bombs. We stumbled forward through the 
darkness feeling bitterly cold and extremely 
apprehensive. 

The plan of campaign was as follows: 
The hill tigers of Fo-Kien Province are 
cave-dwellers, and live in family parties. 
We were to approach the likely caves as 
silently as possible and take up positions 
where we could command the probable line 
of advance of the tigers. The beaters were 
then to blow their horns, beat their gongs, 
and throw their stink-bombs into the caves 
until the tigers came out. This they were 
expected to do en masse, in their family 
party, and any one in their road would have 
to trust to his patron saint and a Lee-Metford 
rifle for safety. 

The mountains themselves, when we 
finally reached them, were the barest, most 
jagged, desolate masses of rock imaginable, 
quite dry and arid, and with no vegetation, 
The doctor, who was a pessimist, told us he 
didn’t think there were any tigers, but that 
the Chinese had hatched a plot and were 
leading us into an ambush. 

The biggest member of the party was 
Jerry, my fellow-midshipman, and a great 
athlete, and it was decided that he should 
keep close by Ah-Fong the whole time 
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with his revolver-holster unbuttoned, and 
if there was any nonsense make an end of 
him as a commencement. We found sub- 
sequently, however, that whatever Ah-Fong 
was at ordinary times he was nothing but a 
sportsman where we were concerned, and as 
brave a man as I have ever met. 

Arrived within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the first 
likely caves, we dismounted 
from the mules, with feel- 
ings of great thankfulness, 
and we four “ guns,” ac- 
companied only by Ah- 
Fong himself, made a 
detour as quietly as we 
could until we arrived near 
the mouth of the cave. 

I was placed on the 
left, behind a large boulder, 
the doctor squatted down 
among some rocks almost 
opposite the mouth of the 
cave itself, with Jerry and 
Ah-Fong a little to the 
right, and Mac, the best 
shot of the lot of us, 
climbed up on top of a 
rock-pinnacle on the right, 
whence he could get an 
uninterrupted view of the 
entrance to the cave and 
the other three ‘ guns.” 
The plan of campaign was 
that after we were all in 
position the beaters would 
advance, making every con- 
ceivable noise, and frighten 
the tigers out. 

Our first real shock 
came when we found that 
Ah-Fong had gone, having 
slipped away from Jerry 
unobserved; and there we 
were alone in silence in 
those horrible mountains, 
facing a dark cavern which 
contained we knew not 
what. 

But Ah-Fong was play- 
ing the game. He had 
gone back for his motley crowd of beaters, 
and presently we heard behind us the 
most hideous noises. We had managed 
to reach our positions very quietly, and 
with the beating of gongs, the firing of 
crackers, the blowing of horns, the clashing 
of rattles and the shouts, we expected one 
or more tigers to break cover at any moment. 

Nearer and nearer came the beaters, 
louder grew the din, and presently a little 
Chinese boy, or chesi, as we called them, 
not more than four feet high, dashed forward 
between the doctor and me, we_ being 
stationed about forty yards from the cave's 
mouth, and, running like a terrier right up 
to the mouth of the cave, threw his stink- 


" Ah-Fong, the Chinese hunter 
who conducted the party, 


bomb into the dark depths, retreating 
behind us as quickly as he had advanced. 
All the time his companions kept up their 
shouting and noises from the guns and horns. 

The stink-bomb, exploding in the cave, 
threw out thick clouds of black smoke which 
presently oozed from the cavern. We waited 
eagerly, but nothing hap- 
pened. Presently Ah-Fong 
strolled up unconcernedly 
and explained as best he 
could that the tigers were 
not at home and, the smoke 
having dispersed, he pro- 
posed to go into the cave 
and investigate. With a 
good deal of misgiving we 
‘ollowed him. 

The cave _ stretched 
back for about forty feet, 
and, starting about eight 
feet high, got lower and 
lower until it finally ended 
at ground level. Striking 
matches, we were able to 
make out old bones and 
other traces of former habi- 
tation, but no signs of 
recent occupation. We had 
drawn a blank, 

By this time the sun 
was high in the heavens, 
the heat terrific, and we 
were all tremendously 
thirsty. But we dared not 
drink the scanty supplies 
in our water-bottles as we 
did not know when we 
should be able to replenish 
them. Fong assured us, or 
so we understood him, that 
there would be plenty of 
tigers in the next valley, 
and we accordingly formed 
the order of march again, 

The next cave had 
three entrances, really large 
holes in the face of the 


cliff. This time I was in 

the middle, the engineer 

Mac on the left, and the 

other two on my right. It dawned upon me 
when the beaters began to advance that if 
the tigers came out of any of the three caves, 
their only means of advance, unless they had 
wings and could fiy like birds, was mght 
over the spot where I was trying to make 
myself as inconspicuous as possible among 
the boulders. But we drew another blank. 
The stink-bombs and crackers were 
thrown into the caves, Fong’s son actually 
crept up to the passage and fired his match- 
lock into it, but there were no tigers. We 
found no signs of tigers at all, but we did 
find traces of human habitation ; apparently 
somebody had camped there fairly recently. 


By this time we had begun to agree with the 
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doctor. The whole thing was a “ plant,” 
and the best that could happen to us was 
that we had been made fools of, and would 
pay out our good dollars with no result. 

Before approaching the third cave, 
Fong sent one of his men forward to recon- 
noitre while we took a much-needed rest 
and a little refreshment. All this time we 
had been working steadily up the mountains 
and were now in absolutely deserted country. 
We were very tired, feeling the heat, and 
thought seriously of giving up the whole 
expedition. 

The return of the scout, however, 
altered the situation. He was in a great 
state of excitement. He had seen a tiger. 
We gathered it was an old one and had 
escaped higher 1p the valley, having got our 
wind. If our guide was speaking the truth 
—and he certainly seemed excited and not a 
little frightened—we had really got into 
the tiger country ; and Fong began talking 
tiger more than ever. 

We thought we might as well try out 
this third cave nevertheless, and having 
peppered it with stink-bombs and crackers 
witn no result, we went in. That there had 
been a tiger there was past all doubt by 
the smell, and the remains of some animal 
—probably a dog, stolen from one of the 
villages—were still in the cave. 

The next cave to be “ 


“drawn” had 
two entrances, a large and a small one. 
According to Fong there was also a cleft 
in the top, and by climbing down the cliff 
from above he would be able to throw a stink- 
bomb right into the cavern without havi 
to approach too near the entrance. 
doctor and myself were stationed at the 
left entrance to the cave, facing north, 
and Jerry and Mac round the corner out 
of sight. We crawled to our positions with 
the greatest care, making as little noise as 
possible. 

Ah-Fong placed himself between us, 
where he could sce both entrances, and one 
of his young men, making a detour, began 

> to descend over the top of the shoulder of 
the mountain toward the crevasse. The 
beitrs were placed away on the right, in 
the most probable line of retreat of any 
tigers that might be in the caves, with the 
idva of driving them back down the gully 
toward where we were. 

After waiting in absolute silence for 
about half an hour, with the sun beating on 
our bicks and our rifles at the ready, we saw 
the Chinaman, with his stink-bomb in one 
hand and a large wooden rattle in the other, 
ereepving down the side of the hill. Presently 
he threw the stink-bomb, and then hurriedly 
scrambled back. We heard the ‘ pop” of 
the bomb’s explosion and presently the 
first wisps of smoke began to issue from 
the cive. 

The next events happened very quickly. 
Ah-Fong, who, at the time, had been out of 
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our sight, standing where he could see both 
us and the two entrances of the cave, 
suddenly sprang up and began to shout at 
the top of his voice, pointing to the right. 
A moment later the doctor and I heard three 
shots in quick succession from our two friends 
and then a tremendous pandemonium from 
the group of Chinese. 

This sounded like business. 

But we decided to maintain our posi- 
tions, as there was no saying what the caves 
might hold. The next moment the shouting 
of the beaters ceased, and there arose instead 
the unmistakable sound of cries of terror. 
What had happened was that three tigers, 
an adult and two young ones, had broken 
cover from the right-hand entrance to the 
cave, had passed between Jerry and the 
engineer, who both fired, and had then made 
straight for the beaters. 

These scattered in all directions, drop- 
ping their weapons, musical instruments, fire- 
works, and all the rest of it, and ran for 
their lives. The three tigers had gone on, 
fortunately meeting no one in their path, 
and it was uncertain whether one had been 
hit or not. 

Signalling to us to remain where we 
were, Fong proceeded to rally his frightened 
followers, with many blows, kicks, and 
curses, and got them up to the caves again 
for a further investigation. More crackers 
and stink-bombs brought no result, but an 
investigation of the ground disclosed blood, 
and it was obvious that one of the tigers 
had been hit. 

The track was difficult to follow, but 
it led up the gully where the three animals 
had last been’ seen among the rocks, and 
we proceeded to form a rough line and beat 
up the valley, the beaters making all the 
noise they could, and we four Englishmen, 
together with the Chinese armed hunters, 
holding our weapons in readiness. 

The Chinaman who had climbed to the 
top of the cliff now appeared and shouted 
something to Ah-Fong, of which we could 
not get the purport, but apparently he had 
seen the family party of tigers proceeding 
up the valley, and one of them was un- 
doubtedly wounded. This encouraged us 
to press on, and, the somewhat scanty 
blood-trail helping us, we presently came 
to a cleft in the rocks which formed the 
entrance to another and = much_ larger 
cave. 

Leaving the beaters behind, Fong and 
the four guns advanced very gingerly 
toward the cleft. Just as the old man 
approached the opening there was a terrific 
roar, and Kong threw himself on his face 
to fire his matchlock. The weapon went 
off with a loud report and much smoke, 
and we dashed forward, jostling one another 
in the cleft. As the smoke cleared, we got 
a full view of a most magnificent creature 
scrambling away over the rocks. We all 
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“We got a full view of a most magnificent creature scrambling away over the rocks.” 
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fired—I managed to loose off three shots— 
and then dashed forward again, recharging 
our rifles from the magazines. 

Reaching the cluster of rough rocks 
where the tiger had been, we found our- 
selves faced with the entrance of yet another 
cave. The cleft through which we had 
passed formed a kind of entrance to a rough 
amphitheatre, op2a at the top, but ending 
in a dark cavern only some three feet high 
at the entrance. 

Whether our shots had taken effect or 
not was impossible to tell, and before we 
could advance Ah-Fong seized myself and 
the doctor, who were rushing on in front, 
ani prevented us by main force from pro- 
ceeling further. He signed to us to stay 
where we were and to watch the entrance, 
while he himself ran back and shouted for 
his beaters. 

These having arrived, three stink-bombs 
and a number of crackers were thrown into 
the cave; we fired a few revolver shots in 
as well. Nothing happened, and, no sound 
being heard, Fong himself insisted on going 
forward to investigate. Unarmed, except 
for a long knife, he crawled into the cave, 
while we knelt, ready to cover him, for 
what seemed an interminable time, though 
actually it was only a minute or two. Then 
we heard him shout, and from behind us the 
beaters came rushing past, dropping on all 
fours into the cave and disappearing. 

Presently, with the aid of a rope, they 
hauled out a large female tiger, stone dead. 
She had been hit by four bullets in all, 
the last of which had apparently entered 
the brain, and how she had managed to 
wriggle forward another twenty or thirty 
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feet I do not know. Everyone was in a 
great state of excitement. je white men 
were soaked in perspiration and utterly 
exhausted, but we felt a thrill of satisfaction, 
for between us we had killed one of the 
terrors of the mountains. 

There is not much more to relate. 
After this initial success we should have 
liked to continue the hunt, but time was 
now getting short. The tigress was skinned, 
and the careful Chinese cut up the carcass 
and carried it away limb by limb for food— 
whether for themselves or their dogs we 
never discovered, though I expect they 
devoured it themselves, for a Chinaman will 
eat anything. We got back to the mules 
after night had fallen. 

The last part of that journey down the 
mountains was made in pitch darkness, 
though fortunately the man left in charge 
of the mules had lighted a fire, which helped 
us to find them. We ate the remainder 
of our provisions and, the moon _ having 
risen, contrived to get back to the village at 
three o’clock in the morning, more dead 
than alive. 

Even the insects couldn’t waken us 
during the few hours of repose we enjoyed 
before daylight, and at dawn we were on 
our way back to the ship, where we arrived 
in triumph, having overstayed our Icave 
by some hours. However, as we had brought 
back the skin of an authentic tiger, no other 
excuse was needed. The dice were used 
once more to decide who should have the 
skin, and ‘‘ Mac ’’ had the luck to cast the 
winning die, which brought him the much- 
desired pelt of a magnificent Chinese tigress, 
in excellent condition. 


THE SWINGING 
DOG 


A Lapy in Ceylon sends us the quaint little 
snapshot here reproduced. ‘‘ While staying 
with friends on a tea estate,” she writcs, ‘1 
found that their dog ‘ Tony’ had a strange 
trick cf swinging for half an hour at a time 
suspended by his teeth from the branch of 
a tree! He growls with pleasure as he hangs 
there, and loves to be given a good push, so 
that he swings vigorously backwards and 
forwards. I managed to take this photograph 
of him when he was almost stationary. It 
is mcst extraordinary to see him at his 
favourite game, with no one else in the 
garden, swinging for all he is werth!” 


The village at Point Barrow, the most northerly settlement on the American Continent. 


Through Arctic Seas 


Donald WGittingham 


I. 
“WUCE ahead!” 
Some- 
one bel- 
lowed down 
the scuttle and 


then moved away, 
with a clatter of 
feet, along the steel 
deck. The six of us 
sitting around the 
table inthe gloomy 
fo’c’sle paused 
with raised forks 
and parted lips. 
The rhythmic 
throb of the en- 
gines seemed even 
louder during that 
momentary hush. 
More than one 
young seaman 
thrilled in every 
fibre at the irre- 
sistible anpeal of 
the situation. 


The story of an eventful voyage in little-known 
waters— the cruise of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s steamer Baychimo tothe Western Arctic. 
Anxious to study the Eskimos and the wild life 
of the Frozen North, the Author— an under- 
graduate of the University of British Columbia 
— shipped as an ordinary seaman, and speedily 
got his fill of adventure. The Baychimo was 
the first steel steamer that ever passed Point 
Barrow to astonish the Eskimos, the second ship 
of any description to enter the far-famed North- 
West Passage from the Pacific end; and she 
penetrated farther eastward through ‘uncharted 
waters than anv Hudson Bay vessel had ever 
done before. She had many thrilling battles 
with the ice-floes, being imprisoned for over a 
world 
was left guessing as to her fate. ingham 
saw some strange and memorable sights, and 
describes his experiences most vividly. “ All 
the incidents related are set down exactly as 
they happened,” he writes, “and the observa- 
tions, when not my own, were obtained from 
reliable sources.” 


Ice-locked 
Point Barrow! 
The most nor- 
therly tip of 
Alaska! With one 
accord we scram- 
bled up the steps 
and climbed on to 
the drums of gaso- 
line stacked on the 
deck. The Bay- 
chimo was heavily 
loaded, her decks 
crowded fore and 
aft with barrels of 
oil, dories, and 
motor-boats, and 
her holds stuffed 
with provisions for 
the tiny Hudson 
Bay Company's 
posts along the 
shores of Canada’s 
Western Arctic. 

A thick mist 
obscured the placid 


sea; the sun was just a round ball in the 
. On the starboard bow, half a mile away, 
lay a low treeless shore with massive bluc 


Suddenly footsteps sounded overhead 
again, and the same voice boomed out :— 
“Point Barrow in sight!’ 
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bergs and ice-pans thrusting against the 
mud-banks. The Polar pack, a long white 
line on the horizon, showed faintly between 
two clouds of fog. 

Captain Cornwell, on the bridge, gazed 
long and earnestly through his glasses. Close 
to the beach, half submerged among the 
bergs, lay the battered hull of a four-masted 
schooner. 

“ That's the Arctic, owned by a company 
in ’Frisco,’’ shouted Captain Gus Foellmer, 
ice-pilot of the Baychimo and former skipper 
of the ill-fated Lady Kindersley. ‘‘ She was 
pushed up there by the ice in 1924 a few 

ours after the pack imprisoned the 
Kindersley for good.” 

Presently, as we crept cautiously on- 
ward, the fog flattened down over the water, 
forming a grey undulating sea of its own. 
The mast-tops of a schooner pricked the 
billowy waves hard by, like dead trees in a 
lake ; then there emerged a church spire, a 
whale look-out, and a row of roof-tops. It 
was Port Smythe, the village on Point Barrow. 

The engine-room telegraph tinkled ; the 
waters swirled as the ship swung. A few 
moments later the anchor-chain rattled and 
screamed and we came to rest several lengths 
from the schooner Charles Brower, which had 
preceded us by a day. By now the fog had 
vanished, but it still hung in ominous folds 
far to the westward. 

It was a surprise to find such a flourish- 
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ing vulage at this northern outpost. Every- 
thing Jooked wonderfully neat and tidy, with 
the little white church and houses and the 
blue bergs drifting idly along the shores. 
There appeared to be three separate com- 
munities. 

We were informed that one consisted 
of American residences, housing more than 
twenty-five white people, six of whom were 
women; another of missions, including a 
hospital and school; and still another of 
trading-posts, surrounded by the picturesque 
mud-and-board huts of the Eskimos. It 
sounds almost incredible, yet here, in this 
ice-locked corner of the Arctic, there is a 
well-equipped hospital with nurses and a 
doctor ! 

Point Barrow itself is a flat, barren 
promontory. It seems to fade into infinity, 
like the plains of Saskatchewan or the 
deserts of Egypt, but in reality it reaches 
just to the Colville River. From there on 
to the Mackenzie stretches a tundra belt 
fifteen miles or so wide, sloping from the 
Romanzoff and Buckland Mountains to the 
water, where it terminates in a shelving beach. 

Scarcely had our anchor splashed into 
the sea before two boats put off from the 
shore and started a race for the ship. The 
paddles flashed in the sunlight, and the men 
shouted as the crafts drew near. They were 
oddly-shaped boats, somewhat similar in 
appearance to twenty-foot dories. 


A typical Eskimo home at Herschel Island, made of old boards, canvas, and 
odds and ends of other materials. 


“ Sealskin umiaks,"’ said an old-timer, 
in reply to a question. ‘‘ Made by stretching 
ugyuk (bearded seal) skin over a spruce 
frame. They can hold up to twenty men.” 

The first boat contained three white 
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Eskimo is crafty in business ; he knows that 
he is invaluable to the white man, and con- 
sequently demands big wages—and usually 
gets them. 

At eight o’clock the Baychimo sent up 


Lhoto; Black, 


Eskimos paddling in a umiak. 


people, all picturesquely dressed in parkas 
of reindeer skin, prettily trimmed with white 
fox or other fur, and mucklucks or boots made 
with sealskin soles and sleek, fawn-skin tops. 

Soon the second umiak came alongside 
—a brilliantly-coloured boatload of thirteen 
modern young Eskimos clad in blue, red, 
and yellow snow-shirts (cotton garments 
which are pulled over the parkas to keep the 
latter clean). Quickly they threw down their 
paddles and clambered over the bulwarks. 
Their brown faces beamed a welcome from 
under the fur of their parka hoods as they 
shook hands all round, laughing like a flock 
of schoolboys. 

For awhile the Eskimos shuffled round 
the decks in whispering groups; then they 
disappeared. Half an hour later we found 
them gathered round the galley-door, sipping 
tea and gorging on ship’s biscuits. 

We were disappointed to find the natives 
so completely sophisticated. Not a few, 
indeed, were tall and handsome, and quite 
well dressed in “ civilized ’’ clothes, except 
for the parka. Many, too, had been educated 
at the Barrow School and could speak 
English fluently. They are still unique in 
the world of anthropology, but the change 
in them had robbed the Arctic of some of 
its romance. 

After much discussion among the 
visitors, it was finally agreed that six of 
them would accompany us to assist in 
unloading the cargo. They were to receive 
sixty dollars a month and one dollar an hour 
overtime. Traders in the Arctic have to 
pay high wages for native labour. The 


a rocket by way of farewell and steamed 
off toward the misty ice-fields. Some of the 
younger sailors came on deck to see the 
splendours of the Arctic midnight. It was 
still daylight ; still so bright that one could 
see the sheen on the loons’ backs as they 
flapped from under our bow. 

The sun, however, had disappeared for 
an hour or two, for it is only during May, 
June, and July that it hangs high in the 
heavens throughout the day. We hardly paid 
any attention to this twenty-four hours of 
light, by the way, beyond losing count of 
time and having less desire to sleep, but 
accepted it as a matter of course. 

The weather was quite mild, too— 
probably round 40°, Few people realize 
that the temperature during the Arctic 
summer is fairly high, often reaching 68° 
and even approaching 80° in the mosquito- 
haunted valleys of the Romanzoff Mountains, 
Later we found that the thermometer 
remained at freezing-point during September; 
on one occasion only did it go below 14°. 

At seven bells the ice became thicker ; 
a white maze of ‘‘ pans’’ ahead seemed to 
bar further progress. The ice-pilot climbed 
up the main-mast and crawled into the little 
white crow’s-nest. For a few minutes he 
scanned the distant floes. 

‘Hard a-port! Slow! Steady !’’ came 
the orders in quick succession. The mate 
on the bridge answered and rang the engine- 
room telegraph. Slowly the ship turned and 
headed for a tiny gap in the field of ice. 
For a few moments the Arctic silence was 
broken only by the throb of the engines, 
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Suddenly there came a bump, a heavy 
lurch and quiver of the ship, a crunching 
roar of ice grinding against steel sides, and 
the ice-pan, split and broken into several 
sections, shot from under the bow in a 
smother of foam and spray and rolled slowly 
over. The ship, listing slightly, almost 
stopped, but soon recovered and ploughed 
ahead through the broken pack. That was 
the first blow dealt in our long battle; the 
first victory over the ice as we tried to win 
our way through four hundred miles of floes 
to Herschel Island. 

Sometimes, above the rumbling of the 
ice, came the cry, ‘‘ And a half five.’’ The 
leadsman, standing on his little platform 
against the bulwarks, had found bottom at 
five and a half fathoms and pulled in his 
line to start swinging it again, like the 
pendulum of a clock, for another cast. 

When I went below at eight beils to 
post up my diary I could hardly believe that 
this was the frozen roof of the world—the 
Arctic ice-fields. It was all so beautiful 
and so peaceful, so utterly different from 
what I had imagined. This North, however, 
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bewildering plunge into the life of the 
Arctic. After leaving Vancouver, with its 
fir-clad mountains, twenty days ago, we had 
crossed the North Pacific and stopped at 
Dutch Harbour, a little coaling station 
tucked among the green, treeless hills and 
snow-capped peaks of the Aleutian Islands. 
Then we had pushed on through the famous 
Behring Sea, with its teeming life. 

We had seen huge spouting whales ; 
seals and sea-lions on wave-lashed rookeries ; 
murres, puffins, and guils white-blotched on 
red capes; and primitive  cliff-dwelling 
Eskimos on the steep slopes of the rocky 
Diomedes. And now we had rounded Point 
Barrow and found ourselves among the 
endless ice-floes of the real Arctic. 

To sleep that night was impossible. 
The ice rolled under the hull with a deafening 
roar, and the ship jarred violently as her nose 
ploughed into the white barriers. 

On the second morning out from Barrow 
we came in sight of a small sand-pit dotted 
with Eskimo tents. Here lay at anchor the 
trim four-masted schooner Nanuk. Captain 
Peterson, the master, was ashore at the time 


An Eskimo family in typical Arctic costume. 


is not entirely God-forsaken, as I was later 
to find out. Rather is it a new, strange, 
intensely interesting and _ invigorating 
country, a country that one has to get used 
to, like a timid bather wading in the cool sea. 

We had not experienced any sudden, 


bartering with the Eskimos. This well- 
known trader has been in the Arctic for 
thirty years, and his reputation as a navi- 
gator and trader has spread far and wide over 
the American Continent. One of his devoted 
seamen, glad to have found sympathetic 
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listeners, poured out praise for his geniality a trader's hand from amputation. Mrs. 


and indomitable spirit. 


Peterson, furthermore, insists ‘on taking 


“There's no better man in the whole meals up to her husband in the crow’s-nest. 


of the North than the 
Captain," he told us. 
“He treats every- 
body squarely, es- 
pect. his crew. 

ood, sleeping con- 
ditions, and wages 
are of the best; no 
man goes away dis- 
gruntled. Why, if 
a deck-hand’s sick, 
he takes on_ his 
work! Sure! That's 
him all over. Speak- 
ing of courage, I've 
seen that man remain 
in the crow’s-nest 
for four days, while 
we were fighting ice, 
without touching the 
deck.” 

For the last few 
years the Captain 
had been accom- 
panied by his wife, 
a graduate of a New 
York hospital. She, 
too, is known from 
coast to coast; her 
motherly deeds have 
won for her a warm 
spot in the hearts 


But to return to 
the Baychimo. We 
could not forge ahead 
because of a heavy 
ice-field close to the 
island,so we anchored 
for several hours. 

At noon the 
Nanuk entered the 
ice, and afew minutes 
before we followed 
several Eskimos 
sailed over to us in 
their long twenty- 
foot whale-boats. 
The boats were 
loaded to the gun- 
wales with goods 
from the Nanuk— 
butter, sugar, tea, 
flour, canned milk, 
blankets, pans, traps, 
and guns. 

The little mos- 

uito fleet, with 
sheets hauled down, 
glided alongside. One 
old man gazed in- 
credulously up at 
our big ship. 

“ O-o-w—nukat- 
peak!”’ he gurgled 


-A Point Barrow Eskimo. 


of many lonely men in that frozen land. On (which means roughly, “*O boy! Some 
her last trip she cured two cases of double monster!’’), and climbed up the ladder, 
pneumonia, and by a skilful operation saved pausing every few steps to prod the steel 
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“Old” ice from the Polar pack. 
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plates and feel round the smooth scuppers. 
ut he couldn’t keep his discovery to 
himself for long. 

“ Aniron ship!” he cried, in amazement, 
and his friends swarmed over the sides like 
invading pirates and stumbled about the 
deck in gabbling throngs, gazing at this 
and that with childish curiosity. It appeared 
that they had never seen a steel ship before, 
and the Baychimo was the first steamer that 
had ever passed Point Barrow. She was the 
mightiest thing that had ever entered their 
world ; the most mystifying object that had 
ever confused their brains. 

When the ship finally: departed, the 
natives drew together, with the bows of their 
boats in the centre, like pins round a magnet. 
Undoubtedly something puzzled them, for 
they pointed toward us time and again. 
A week later an Eskimo interpreter at 
Herschel explained the cause of their per- 
turbation. It might be set down thus :— 

Why does a boat need such a huge, tall 
chimney ? How can a ship made of iron 
float on the water ? 

During our journey to Herschel Island 
the Jeadsman was constantly at work. Great 
responsibility rests upon his shoulders, for 
it is he who reports the sudden shallowing 
of the ocean. 

From Point Barrow to the eastern 
extremity of the Mackenzie Delta, the waters 
are exceedingly treacherous and shallow, 
the bottom being composed of mud which, 
every year, is pushed up by the ice into 
dangerous banks and islands. Very often 
the ship’s course was marked by a line of dis- 
coloured water churned up by the propeller, 
and several times we found ourselves hard 
and fast on the mud. 

On one occasion we narrowly missed 
being seriously crippled by ice. It was 
July 29th, and the ship was steadily butting 
her way through the endless floes. Shortly 
after one o’clock, when I was in the fo'c’s’le, 
a terrific jar shook the vessel from stem to 
stern. I was hurled against the wall, in a 
confusion of falling plates and pans ; some- 
boly on deck shouted something about a 
hole in the bow ; the Baychimo rolled slowly. 

We drew close to the shore and anchored 
off Demarkation Point, the boundary between 
Alaska and the Yukon. An examination 
revealed a dent twenty feet long and two feet 
deep in the starboard bow, but fortunately 
none of the rivets had been sprung. We 
took in only eight inches of’ water per day 
after that, but when the reports reached 
Vancouver the inches had been magnified 
to feet ! 

Those who were on deck at the time of 
the accident said that the ship rammed a 
floe of soft sea-ice, glanced off, and struck 
a heavy pan of hard Mackenzie River ice, 
stoving in the starboard bow. 

This incident brings me to an interesting 
subject—the various kinds of ice found in the 


Arctic waters. The majority of floes are 
composed of flat year-old pans, four to ten 
feet thick. For every foot above water thcre 
are nine below. The bergs that glitter a 
wonderful sea-blue are invariably as pure 
as a mountain stream. Some are of Mackenzie 
River origin, but the greater number are 
masses of sea-ice in which the salt has slowly 
drained to the bottom, leaving the top fresh. 

It is not uncommon to find the beauty 
of an otherwise unblemished ice-ficld marred 
by an old, dirty, undermined berg which has 
probably separated from the Polar pack— 
that vast table-topped expanse which lies 
between Siberia and the Pole. 

After being lost in impenetrable blankets 
of fog, stuck on shoals, cornered by bergs, 
and forced to retrace our course over many 
miles to find a more promising “‘ lead” of 
open water, we at length anchored off the 
village of Herschel late in the evening of 
July 30th. 

It was not until the following day that 
we tied up alongside the beach. The village 
is not situated on Herschel Island itself, but, 
like nearly all communities in the Arctic, 
is on a sand-spit which reaches out from the 
island and forms a sheltered bay known as 
Pauline Cove. The sand-spit shelves suddenly 
off into six fathoms of water, permitting even 
our large vessel to lie within thirty-five feet 
of the beach. 

Herschel Island itself is a low, isolated, 
seven-mile-long hill of mud surrounded by 
steep banks. While we were there the 
grassy hillocks were flecked with white 
daisies, and beautiful flowers transformed 
the fields into a riot of colour. Butterflies 
danced over the sea of petals; dragon-flies 
hovered beside the pools. Willow trees only 
two feet high grew abundantly in a marshy 
area close to the sand-spit. 

The village is the largest community in 
the Canadian Arctic, being the headquarters 
of the Mounted Police and Hudson Fay 
Company. There are the red-roofed police 
barrac the H.B.C. store and warehouses, 
a mission-house, and some fourteen odd 
Eskimo homes. The majority of the latter 
are one-roomed affairs built of old boards, 
canvas, and turf. Except for a stove and 
several bunks the dwellings are bare of 
furniture, all the necessary articles being 
kept in a small enclosed porch. 

Inspector T. B. Calkin, R.C.M.P., lives 
at Herschel Island with his wife and eight- 
year-old son, The sole white woman in the 
place, Mrs. Calkin cheerfully braves the 
severe Arctic winters. Only once a year, in 
the spring, do other white women visit the 
island ; yet when asked how she liked the 
life Mrs. Calkin replied that she had no 
desire to return to civilization. 

“If you’ve stayed here once you will 
always want to come back,” she told me one 
day. “ There’s a certain charm and fascina- 
tion in this northland.” 
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“ Figures of Eskimo girls and fur-clad men flitted through the smoke that 
hung over the room.” 2 
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While we were at Herschel Island the 
lace was full of.traders, trappers, and 
skimos from the surrounding country. The 

natives choked the shore with their small 
schooners, and camped on the beach in 
colorful crowds. Alas, the poor Eskimo! 
He no longer lives by means of his bow and 
arrows, his skin boat and his skin tent. 
Nowadays he is wealthy, owning rifles, fast 
schooners, canoes, and canvas tents; he 
trades his fox-skins for the luxuries of 
civilization. 

When he has finished trading he departs, 

fully equipped—there is probably a gramo- 
phone in his cabin—with his family and his 


the north. The cheerless dawn revealed five 
bodies lying close to one of the ships; the 
rest were found scattered among the huts, 
frozen to death on the ground where they 
had played. Most of those white boards bore 
the names of young men ; scurvy, starvation, 
blizzards, and loneliness soon tell their tale. 
They alldie young,up there in the frozen North. 

But let us pass on to more cheerful 
things. On several occasions the Eskimos 
entertained us with dances. One night is 
particularly vivid in my memory. It was 
not a true native affair, but an old-fashioned 
square dance, introduced by the white 
inhabitants ; and it was held in an empty 


A striking view of the off-shore ice-fields as seen from the “crow’s nest” of 
the Baychimo. 


dogs all bundled into the small schooner. 
Then the island resumes its quiet life; the 
resident natives continue to pull in their 
loaded herring-nets from the bay and cut 
and dry the catch for winter food ; the few 
whites go about their business. 

There is one little spot near the village 
which some of us visited after working hours. 
It is the old cemetery—a pathetic row of 
falling crosses. Here, beneath the crumbling, 
weed-grown mounds, lie the bones of white 
men, the pioneers of the Arctic. What tales 
of horror and suffering in the cold, white 
North they could tell if they were alive! But 
we can guess. 

Once, years ago, a fleet of whalers 
wintered at Herschel Island. There came a 
day, when hungering for exercise, seventeen 
men went out to play football in the village ; 
and a blizzard swept down upon them from 


R.C.M.P. storeroom, under the very gallows 
which had meted out death to two native 
murderers in 1924. 

In a dim corner of the room two young 
Eskimos scraped a lively jig from their 
worn fiddles ; above the trampling of feet 
arose periodically the voice of the leader :— 

““Now take your girl and whirl her 
round!” followed by shrieks of laughter. 

Figures of Eskimo girls and_ fur-clad 
men flitted through the smoke that hung like 
gossamer over the room. Sometimes the 
figure of our mate towered above the bobbing 
heads ; sometimes a pair of yellow-striped 
trousers flashed and disappeared. All the 
folks were there—the natives, the men from 
the ship, the Mounted Police. Around the 
walls the smiling faces of old fathers and 
mothers glowed under the light of their 
cigarettes. Some of the children smoked 
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with their parents; 
others gambolled 
in the shadow of 
the gallows. 
Soon the 
fiddles stopped, 
the giddy whirl 
ceased, and the 
artners, panting, 
aughing, and 
babbling, melted 
into the circle of 
onlookers. 
Five days 
passed at the is- 
land. We worked 


“all hours of the 


night and at 
length unloaded 
the cargo—lum- 
ber, coal, dories, 
gasoline, guns, 
traps, sleighs, 
furniture, hard- 
ware, clothes, 
flour, and general 
provisions. Two 
forty-foot scows, 
which we used 
iater for transfer- 
ring the cargo to 
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Owing to the deep water the Baychimo was able to moor within 
thirty-five feet of the shore at Herschel Island. 


the shore, were then taken on board, and on’ days previously, and headed eastwards— 
August 4th the Baychimo sailed out of the toward the ‘‘real’’ Arctic—the endless 
harbour, past the two schooners Nanuk and silent barrens, the land of the primitive 
Charles Brower, which had arrived a few Copper Eskimos. 


(To be continued.) 
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Schooners belonging to the up-to-date Eskimos of Herschel Island. 
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us and ride in the 
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hour the sun rose over the eastern horizon, 
and everything was magically changed. 
The water shone with a thousand sparkling 
wavelets, the raw limestone hills blushed 
into rose-colour, the house-tops shone like 
mother-of-pearl. We made a rough toilet 
and went down the mountain, descending 
to realities once more. 

In the main p/aza our gipsy friends 
were busy already. They had reaped con- 
siderable gains the previous night, and were 
correspondingly elated. The only members 
of the party who seemed exempt from the 
general gaicty were the little bears, who 
grumbled and growled at the hordes of 
children that surrounded them. 

We left Denia with the gipsies. When 
we reached the open highways again we 
found that the mud had all been dried up 
by the hot sun and the side-tracks were 
passable again. The main road soon became 
very dusty, and accordingly Gusti and I 
decided to leave the others and make our 


horrified them. So we had to add, lest we 
should be suspected of ungipsy-like prac- 
tices, that the religion of our country enforced. 
bathing every day if possible. 

“Very well,” they agreed, reluctantly. 
“ Anyway, we shall meet again at Gandia. 
But now we must give you something by 
which to remember us.” 

“This is for you, Ibrahim,” said the 
wife, and handed me a bangle of coloured 
glass. 

“And this, and this, and this,” cried 
each girl in turn, and all of them gave me 
bangles. 

The wife then climbed into the caravan, 
returning a moment later with a small 
sachet made of black silk, embroidered in 
front with patterns in green silk and beads. 


THE MAGIC SACHET. 


“ Come here, Ibrahim,” said the woman. 
With that she hung the bag round my neck 
by its cord,tucking the sachet into my shirt. 
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Then she laid one hand on my breast, while 
with the other she made a series of passes, 
meanwhile muttering some unintelligible 
spell. 

pert There,”’ she said at last, with a note 
of satisfaction in her voice, ‘that will 
protect you from all harm and ill encounters 
and give you hick at cards. But woe on 
you if you open it or try to penetrate the 
mystery of its secret! If you do that, all 
its benefits will turn to curses. So cherish 
it, Ibrahim—but as you love your life, 
don’t undo it!” 

From the reverent way in which she 
handled the little bag it was evidently a 
charm in which the gipsies themselves 
reposed the utmost faith. 

“‘ And this is for Mahomet,” said the 
old man. 

He handed to my husband a huge 
navaja, a knife from Albacete which, by 
means of a blood-curdling ratchet, opencd 
to nearly two feet long. No gipsy or 
smuggler ever goes about without one of 
these_terrible-looking. weapons. 

We thanked them heartily for their 
kindly gifts. All we could offer in return 
was a bottle of villainous aguardiente which 
Gusti had bought.in Denia, and a rough 
Arab bracelet of silver which I presented 
to the wife. It was very heavy, and I 
am afraid that if she wore it with her pretty 
bangles of tinkling glass the latter would 
soon be broken. 

After the presentations were over one 
of the girls sidled across to Mahomet and 
said shyly :— 

“‘ Before you go, won't you draw all 
our pictures ?”’ 

So, camped by the roadside, Mahomet 
sketched each one in turn to the best of 
his ability. As he was drawing one girl the 
others hung over his shoulder, screaming 
with joy as feature after feature appeared 
on the paper. It was an ordeal for an 
amateur, but he was lucky. The girls’ faces 
had pronounced character, and he acquitted 
himself far better than I had hoped. The 
girls themselves were delighted, but they 
said :— 

“What a pity that Mahomet hasn’t 
got colours!” 

Finally we said good-bye all round and 
took our own route, heading once more 
toward the sea. For two days we had been 
gipsies among the gipsies, and we could 
understand something of their mentality. 
They regarded themselves as strangers in 
an enemy country. The Busne (ordinary 
people) were there merely for gipsies to rob 
and fool. Looked at from that point of 
view, it was easy to understand why they 
considered that the daughter who had 
married a painter had disgraced her race. 

Once more we began to loiter on the 
way. We had plenty of provisions, the 
sea was inviting, the sand warm and soft, 
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and Gandia was a long way off—too far 
to make us anxious to exert ourselves to 
get there in one day’s march. As a matter 
of fact there was no real need to go to 
Gandia at all. 

The next morning we looked about us 
in quest of breakfast. Who was to be our 
host this time ? We had been reckless the 
previous day; we had eaten up all our 
supplies and wandered into a rather deserted- 
looking district. 

So, breakfastless, we had to make our 
way back to the light railway which skirts 
the coast. We tramped along this for some 
miles until we came into quite a different 
country, with a good promise of refreshment. 
A green landscape welcomed us, set with 
cypresses, orange trees, vineyards, and old 
mulberry trees hung with fruit as big as 
walnuts. We flung ourselves down under 
the latter and feasted regally. The mul- 
berries were a delightful change from figs. 

Wandering on, we came into a vineyard 
where we were amazed to find a kind of 
pulpit erected ; on inspection it proved to 
be a hollow with an enormous cauldron on 
top of it. Near by were broad platforms 
of split reeds and a number of odd-looking 
ladles which roused our curiosity to the 
highest point. For what purpose, we asked 
ourselves, could such things be required in a 
vineyard ? The grapes we plucked as we 
went along were the richest muscatels, 
but we had never heard that the people of 
these parts made grape jam, nor could we 
associate the implements with any known 
process connected with the wine trade. 

Presently, we saw the smoke of a fire 
in the distance, and to it we made our 
way. We came into a busy vineyard ; 
women were picking grapes and carrying 
them in large baskets to a cauldron in which 
a steamy, frothing, milky-looking substance 
was boiling. As the grapes were brought 
they were taken by a dark-faced farmer in 
blue, girt with a red sash, who soused them 
into the boiling milk or whatever it was. 
We looked on amazed. After a moment 
or two in the cauldron the grapes were 
skimmed out with the ladle and spread out 
on the platforms of reeds. 

Our appearance caused a cessation of 
work for a few moments. The peasants 
crowded about us, listening to our story 
with sympathetic interest. They gave us 
half a loaf of bread, without any begging 
from us, and in addition filled our basket 
with the products of their mysterious toil. 
It appeared that they were preparing 
Valencia raisins, and the boiling fluid was 
lime and water. The grapes are allowed 
to hang on the vines as long as possible and 
then, after a few moments of boiling in the 
lime, are rescued and spread in the sun to 
finish their drying and shrivelling. 

Once more we returned to the line and 
made our way towards Gandia. The orange 
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trees now became so thick that they stood 
like a jungle on either side of the railway. 
Presently a train approached, wobbling alon; 

the narrow-gauge line with the slow spee 

which is a characteristic of most Spanish 
trains. The carriages were of the old- 
fashioned, double-decked kind; the pas- 
sengers sat on the top as well as inside, and 
the train literally brushed aside the branches 
of th. orange trees as it went along. 

Directly we were seen, every window 
was filled with excited people; the pas- 
sengers on top were almost pushed off by 
the urgent curiosity of those behind them. 
Some, indeed, plucked oranges from the 
trees and threw them at us, but only in the 
friendlicst way. We waved them addios and 
the train was soon lost in the orange groves, 
leaving us to solitude and the enjoyment 
of some of the loveliest country we had 
encountered during the whole of our wan- 
derings. 

At last, emerging from the orange groves, 
we met a shepherd. Our curiosity had 

2en aroused by a large building on the 
hillside to our left, and we asked him what 
it was. 

‘* That ?”’ answered the shepherd. 
is the seminary called Escuela Pia.” 

“The Escuela Pia,’ I repeated to 
Mahomet. ‘Let us test the hospitality 
of the Escuela Pia!” 

Forthwith we set off up the hill. 

The portal. was opened by a priest. 
He showed not the least astonishment at 
seeing us, but cordially invited us to step 
into the office. 

“At present an important religious 
ceremony is in progress,’ he told us; 

‘otherwise I should have the greatest 
pleasure in showing you round.” 

And then, like a man enthusiastic about 
his establishment, he began to tell us some- 
thing about the place. 

“* This college was founded in 1560 by 
San Francisco de Borgia and the Duke of 
Gandia,” he said, ‘‘ so it has a most respect- 
able antiquity. San Francisco, I should 
explain, was the Director-General of the Order 
of Jesus, and the Duke was the son of Pope 
Alexander VI. Many of the Borgia family 
—of which you have doubtless heard— 
lived at one time or another at Gandia. 
There were Rodrigo, better known as Pope 
Alexander, his son and daughter, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and so on. It is really a pity 
that I’ cannot show you round . 
pardon me ! 
as Moors, came to be here.” 


“It 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Gusti was just about to spin the old 
story. I could see the words hovering on 
his lips, and his ‘‘ Mahomet manner ”’ (as I 
called it) seemed to grow more pronounced. 


I should like to know how a 
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Suddenly, however, I grew tired of subter- 
fuge. The priest himself looked such a 
jolly good soul in spite of his formidable 
title — he was called, we discovered, El 
Cura _ subrencargudo de la Concerjeria— 
that I decided to tell him the truth. 

“This is all a disguise,”’ I explained, 
to Gusti’s utter amazement. ‘ All a decep- 
tion! We made a bet in Cartagena that 
we would wander for a month disguised as 
Arab beggars... .” 

I plunged recklessly on, telling him the 
whole story and some of the details of our 
trip. The priest did not belie his appearance. 


He listened intently, and finally roared 
with laughter. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” he gurgled, ‘ that 


is one of the best things I have heard for 
a long while! And to celebrate the lucky 
outcome of your bet you must stay here 
and drink a bottle of old burgundy with me.” 

“ Senor padre,’ | answered with a bow 
of acknowledgment, ‘‘ we give you the 
sincerest thanks for your kind offer. In 
other circumstances, nothing would have 
pleased’ us better. But I must confess that 
the spirit of the tramp has so deeply bitten 
into me that I \ ould rather you offercd us 
a meal than a bottle of old burgundy.” 

“But you do not understand, Madame 
la Comtesse,”’ he cried smilingly. ‘‘ The one 
naturally includes the other!” 

When you are invited to lunch and a 
bottle of old burgundy by El Cura sobren- 
cargado de la Concerjeria, you may be sure 
that the meal will be in keeping with the 
bottle. To us who had been living for a 
month on bread and figs—on bread that 
was often stale and figs that were always 
stolen—to us who had been regaled with 
singed octopus and gipsies’ rice, this meal 
soared so much above our ordinary stan- 
dards that all the cooks of Christendom could 
not have produced a better feast. 

“Your reverence,”’ I said when we had 
finished, ‘‘ if you will not count it sacrilege, 
I should like to say that your lunch was a 
foretaste of what may await the good 
epicure in Paradise.’ 

From our hospitable Cura sobren- 
cargado de la Concerjeria to the company of 
the gipsies, whom we ran across once more 
in Gandia, was a characteristic if pronounced 
example of the beggar’s variety of com- 
panionship. We met them in the flaza, 
leading the sullen little bears about the 
town, the caravan having been left in the 
outskirts. 

They were overjoyed to see us, and, wel- 
coming us heartily, invited us to a dram- 
shop for a cup of wine. But the prospect 
of crude wine was unbearable after the 
excellent old burgundy, so we had to fly 
their company in order to escape from their 
drink. Promising to meet them later, we 
left them at the tavern while we went to 
look at the town. 
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There was a palace of the Borgias in 
which were some fine old paintings, but 
apart from this the place itself lacked 
interest. The harbour, however, was a 
picture, with its gaily-paintcd sailing boats 
from which, as we wandered along the 
quay, the men shouted to us to come aboard 
and play to them. 

Sauntering along the quay, we presently 
came to a schooner that took my fancy. 
It was painted white, picked out with gold 
an light blue, and looked beautifully clean 
and fresh. I stopped in admiration. 

“ Hallo, there ! ’’ cried a rough voice. 

Turning, I saw a stout bearded man 
in a white shirt and white trousers girt 
with a cobalt blue sash. He waved his 
hand to me. 

‘Come aboard and give us a little 
- ausic,’”’ he said. 

We at once answered the invitation, 
and for nearly an hour, while they plicd us 
with wine, sang and played to the Captain 
and his crew. , 

‘At six o’clock we sail to Calpe,” 
the Captain told us in answer to our inquiry, 
“See; the sails are up already. We've 
got a cargo of earthenware—drinking vessels 
and cooking-pots—all packed in hay-filled 
crates in the hold.” 

It was so nice on board, so clean, white, 
and alluring, that I felt the greatest re- 
luctance to return ashore. So, almost in 
fun, I asked :— : 

“‘ Can't you take us to Calpe with you ?”” 

““Come with us?” shouted the Captain, 
slapping Gusti on the back. ‘‘ There's 
nothing I’d like better! But, you see, 
I can’t do it. If I took passengers, and it 
was discovered, I should be liable to a 
spell in prison.” 

“But surely there’s some way of 
dodging the regulations ?’’ I suggested. 

“ That’s all very well for you,” retorted 
the Captain, ‘‘ but prison is prison, woman, 
don't you see ?”’ 

‘But look here, Captain,” interrupted 
the mate, a lean, handsome, deeply sun- 
tanned young man. He wore a_ black 
handkerchief round his head, so that he 
looked like a pirate chief. ‘‘ Don’t we need 
a cook? Well, why shouldn’t Ibrahim 
come as a cook, and Mahomet as an extra 
d-ck-hand ? He’ll make a_ remarkable 
sailor—if he doesn’t fall overboard.”’ 

1 applauded this suggestion, and to the 
mate’s entreaties the crew of three added 
their word. 


OUR SEA-TRIP. 


The Captain, however, wasn’t easy to 
persuade. Evidently he feared the port 
authorities. He stumped about the deck 
with his hands in his pockets, shaking his 
head at intervals, and then came to an abrupt 
stop in front of me. 
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“Can you play cards ? ’”’ he growled. 

““ Of course we can.” 

“All right then. You're cook, and 
that man there will have to scrub the decks, 
Agreed ? 

“ Splendid ! * 

The mate dived down into the cabin 
and came up once more with a bottle. 

““Let us drink to a good voyage,” he 
cried. 

Matters being arranged, the Captain 
took us below to show us our berth—a little, 
tiny, cupboard-like compartment leading out 
of his own saloon. 

“ There! That is treating you finely,” 
he said, as he proudly exhibited the place. 
““A cabin to yourselves! Real luxury!” 

But we weren't so sure. The bunk 
looked just wide and long enough to accom- 
modate me alone; how Gusti was to pack 
in either his extra bulk or his extra length 
I could not imagine. Our cabin, moreover, 
also appeared to be the ship’s store. It was 
piled high with boxes, tins, strings of onions 
or garlic, and large, bulbous bottles of oil. 
The woodwork, however, was new and fresh, 
painted white and gold. 

“You had better not come on deck 
again for a bit,”’ said the Captain. ‘‘ Wait 
until we are at sea. I don’t want the port 
authorities poking their noses in here just 
now. 

With that he went on deck to get the 
vessel under way, while we. remained in our 
cubby-hole. Down there, with the door 
shut, the atmosphere scemed slowly to 
thicken. There were all sorts of com- 
ponents in the odour that assailed our 
nostrils, but the strongest elements were 
dried fish, raw olive oil, garlic, and paint. 

To make matters worse, the schooner 
started to dance and roll uneasily. More and 
more I began to regret my rash impulse 
for a voyage, and I would have rushed up the 
companion-way and fled to the shore, but 
at that moment the Captain himself came 
down the ladder to say that the ship was now 
at sea and we could come on deck if we liked. 

One of the crew was already preparing 
the evening meal on a little stove lashed to 
the deck near the fo’c'sle; my duties as 
cook were not to begin till the next day. 
When the frying-pan was ready we all 
took our seats round it, scooping out 
what we wanted with our spoons. The 
men dipped their bread into the sauce and 
washed the mouthfuls down with drinks 
from a spouted flask, which neither Gusti 
nor I could use. 

The meal was a fry of meat and rice, 
swimming in the rankest oil. The crew 
attacked it with gusto, but I hardly dared 
to look at the concoction. However, in 
order not to offend the Captain, I had to go 
through the pantomime of eating heartily. 

And only a few hours before we had 
been sitting with El Cura sobrencargado de 
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Ja Concerjeria discussing vintage burgundies ! 
If the good Cura could see us now, I reflected, 
he would give us absolution for any number 
of little peccadilloes ! 

The meal over, I fetched my bandurria, 
and we played and sang, inciting the men 
to sing also, which they did with the greatest 
goodwill. But the Captain speedily made 
it clear that he hadn’t invited us aboard 
and risked the displeasure of the port 
authorities in order that we should amuse 
his crew. 

““ Now then,” he said roughly. “ You’re 
here to play cards. Come along; let's 
have a game.” 

With that he dragged us down into the 
cabin, which, with the movement of the boat 
and the consequent draughts, was somewhat 
purged of its haunting atmosphere. He sat 
us down at the table and began some simple 
game. 


THE LUCK OF THE GAME. 


We passed from game to game till 
we ended in baccarat, playing with beans 
for counters. Each bean represented a 
centimo, or one tenth of a penny, and, as our 
entire fortune amounted to two pesetas, 
we were not in a position to face a run of 
bad luck, but Dame Fortune was kind to 
us. Too kind, I may say, for with relentless 
persistence the Captain’s beans came to my 
side, and the pile before me grew higher 
and higher, while the Captain's frown 
became more and more ominous. 

At last, however, I declared I was tired 
of play, and with that I rose from my place 
and tossed all the beans back into the box 
without counting them. The Captain’s face 
cleared like magic. He had not expected 
this, so he forgave me my luck and wished 
us good-night with some cordiality. I have 
often wondered since what would have 
happened if we had continued playing and 
my luck had held. The Skipper would 
either have scen to it that we went over- 
board “ accidentally,” or else we should 
have come back to Cartagena as the 
owners of a schooner full of pottery ! 

“T think we will sleep on deck,” T 
said lightly, recollecting that narrow bunk 
which must hold the two of us. 

“What ?”’ bellowe:l the Captain. ‘On 
deck, when I’ve offered you a cabin to 
yourselves ?”’ 

“Oh, but it would be so nice to sleep 
on deck,” I told him evasively. 

“ Nothing of the kind!’ growled the 
Captain, “I never heard such nonsense ! 
Only the crew slecp on deck—certainly not 
my guests! Do you wish to insult me ? ”’ 

He was very cross, and we had some little 
difficulty in calming him, We assured him 
that nothing was further from our minds 
than insult, and finally we had to slink into 
our store-room cabin and squceze ourselves 

Vou ix.—9. 
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into the tiny bunk. It was a foot too short 
for Gusti, who is taller than the average 
Spaniard, and only just wide enough for 
me. ‘The problem was that of getting a 
quart into a pint pot—and it was mightily 
uncomfortable for the quart ! 

The Captain, who had fallen asleep im- 
mediately he retired to his own quarters, 
snored like an elephant with a cold in its 
trunk. Only an elephant, surcly, could have 
duplicated that tremendous organ-pipe snore 
of the Captain’s! What with the cramped 
quarters, the snoring, and the mixed odours 
arising from the fish, oil, and garlic stored 
around us, our night’s rest was hardly a 
success. However, just as sheer exhaustion 
was drowsing us into a kind of oblivion, 
there came a hammering on our door. 

“What's that ?”’ I cried out angrily. 

“Come on out,’’ growled the Captain’s 
voice. ‘‘ | want a game of cards.” 

“‘ What's the time ? ’’ I asked. 

‘““What does that matter?’ answered 
the Captain. “If you want to know, it’s 
half-past three.” 

“ Half-past three?’ I cried in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ We can’t get up at half-past-three 
to play cards!” 

““Can’t you? We'll soon see about 
that!’ answered the Captain, with no hint 
of jesting in his voice. ‘‘ Didn’t I allow you 
aboard on the condition that you played 
cards with me? I’ve got to go on watch at 


four o'clock, and I want a game to freshen 


me up before I start. Stick to your bargain t 
Up you get, sharp!” 

There was nothing for it but to obey. 
As he said, we had to pay for our passage 
by playing cards. Little imagining the odd 
times the skipper would choose for play, 
we had not stipulated for an eight hours’ 
day. So, yawning and stretching, but not 
altogether sorry to quit our comfortless 
couch, we rose and once more faced the 
Captain at baccarat. 

Again the luck set my way, and in 
the end I had to return my heaped-up win- 
nings to the common fund. I really began 
to wonder if the gipsy’s magic sachet hadn’t 
a hand in it! If it had, I could have wished 
that the talisman had a little less power 
over games of chance and rather more over 
the matter of sleeping arrangements. 

After half an hour the Captain an- 
nounced it was time for him to go on watch, 
He suggested it was hardly worth while 
for us to go to bed again, and that Mahomet 
might as well begin his initiation by doing 
a bit of deck-scrubbing while I made the 
coffee. 

First of all, however, I asked one of 
the crew to bring me a little water to drink. 
He brought it in a glass, warning me that 
it was my whole allowance for the day, 
including washing! I therefore laved my 
tired eyes with a few drops, drank a littl:, 
and cleaned my teeth. For the rest of 1” 
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toilet I had to content myself with a bucket 
of seawater. 

I speedily found that it wasn’t easy to 
make coffee on a bounding sailing-vessel 
lying well over to the breeze. I had to lean 
across the stove, holding the cooking-pot 
as upright as I could, but twice the hot 
water was spilt over my feet, and on the 
second occasion it seemed nearly boiling. 
But at last the coffee was ready and we sat 
round drinking it, black, strong, and laced 
with brandy. 


1 BECOME A SEA-COOK. 


Then I had to begin to think about the 
menu for lunch, and as a careful housewife 
(or shipwife, I suppose I should say) I went 
down again into the cabin to see what pro- 
visions were at my disposal. I found some 
tins of tongue and others of peas, and 
accordingly decided to give the officers’ mess 
a saucepan of Langue au petits pois. 1 would 
show them the advantage of real French 
cooking over that oily nastiness they had 
served to us on the previous evening ! 

For the lower deck I worked out a kind 
of Irish stew. Ten o'clock was the lunch 
hour and, therefore, as I was not yet ac- 
customed to the art of cooking on a stove 
which had borrowed some of the habits of 
a buck-jumper, and scemed to need a 
rodeo-rider rather than a chef, I got to work 
early. 

And a rare business I found it! During 
the hectic hours of my novitiate, it was a 
toss-up whether I fell on to the stove, whether 
the dinner fell into the stove, or whether 
both the dinner and mysclf fell into the 
sea. The first of these accidents happened 
a dozen times—my hands and arms were 
spotted with burns—but I am thankful to 
say that I avoided both the latter catas- 
trophes, though often only bya hair’s breadth, 

Meanwhile Mahomet had been indus- 
triously washing down the decks, casting 
buckets of seawater over everything and then 
sweeping it all overboard again. 

At ten o'clock I was quite ready to 
serve my meal. 

“How delighted the Captain will be 
to get a really well-cooked lunch for once | "* 
I mused. And really, considering all the 
difficulties, I flattered myself that my Langue 
au petits pois did look delicious. “But the 
Captain thought very much otherwise. 

“What the devil is this muck?” he 
snarled, looking down at my dainty dish 
as if it were something repulsive. “ Hey, 
there!’ he yelled to a seaman, ‘ bring me 
a bottle of oil.” And with a sweeping gesture 
he empticd half a bottle of cold salad oil 
over my first masterpiece of sea-cooking ! 
Oh, my peas ! Oh, my tongue! I could have 
cried to see them swimming helplessly in the 
cold rank oil. 

The Captain spoke not another word. 
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He muntched gloomily, and in his eye I saw 
definitely the finish of my career as a mari- 
time chef. But I didn’t mind. The burns on 
my hands and arms comforted me wonder. 
fully for my hurt ambition. The job seemed, 
in fact, one at which it was better to fail 
than to succeed. We were well out to sea ; 
the Captain, be he never so dissatisfied with 
his bargain, couldn't lighten the ship of us. 
I tried to rescue some of the tongue from 
the flood of oil, surreptitiously draining off 
the messy stuff. 

But the Captain and the mate steeped 
their bread into the cold oil and revelled 
in it. I can’t think what they wanted a 
cook at all for. The poor Irish stew also had 
to be similarly lubricated before the deck- 
hands would eat, and subsequently we heard 
many comments on the odd stuff that poor 
Moros seemed to put up with. However, 
I made one last attempt to regain the Cap. 
tain’s favour. 

‘“ What about a game of cards now ?” 
I asked brightly, as soon as he had finished 
mopping up the last of the oil. But that 
gipsy’s sachet had played me a trick. The 
Captain had no more zest for playing cards 
with a continual winner. He barked a 
short ““ No!" which cut off all further 
efforts at graciousness on my part. 

Accordingly, I looked about for a quiet 
spot where I might lie and dream and forget 
both the previous night and the Captain’s 
bad temper. I found it under the lee bul. 
warks. The vessel bent to the winds and 
curtsied to the waves, and quite close to me 
as I lay on the deck I could hear the ripple 
of the passing water. I felt indefinitely and 
exuberantly happy; here was the perfect 
peace which comes so seldom to us harassed, 
world-ridden mortals. Suddenly a raucous 
voice that was only too familiar bellowed in 
my ear. 

“‘ Now then, you fool of a woman,” it 
roared. ‘‘ Do you want to be washed over- 
board ?” 


IN TROUBLE. 


And with that all the vials of the 
Captain’s wrath swept over me. When he 
had thoroughly castigated me with his rough 
tongue he marched away. I, not knowing 
whcre to bestow myself, went below and got 
out my bandurria, Sitting myself down near 
the wheel, I began to play and sing. The 
crew were close at hand, but I did not inter- 
fere with their work, I only gave them a little 
pleasure--at least, I hope I did. But I hadn't 
sung for more than a minute before the mate 
came hurrying up. 

“Captain wants to see you,” he said. 

“Where ?’ 

“In his cabin.” 

T went below, wondering what T had 
done now. Surely the cold oil had disagreed 
with the fellow |) He would have done much 
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better to eat my tongue and peas as I had 
served them. 

The Captain, I discovered, was even 
more bad-tempered than before. He asked 
me what I meant by upsetting his crew and 
stopping them from doing their work. I 
answered that they had gone on working 
just the same. Then he bellowed at me, called 
me the Spanish equivalent of a shameless 
hussy; he wondered, he said, what sort 
of a man Mahomet was to allow it. Finally, he 
advised me to go to my cabin and not to stir 
from it until he gave me permission, 

So to my cabin I went, where I lay 
down wondering what had turned the Cap- 
tain so horridly against me. At last Mahomet 
appeared and I told him of my bad luck. 
He had discovered what might be a clue to 
the mystery. While helping to clean the ship 
he had seen, stowed away behind the cargo, 
several casks of alcohol and a number of bales 
of tobacco. One of the crew told him that 
this contraband had to be smuggled to land 
somehow. 

The Captain had taken the alcohol out 
of a boat from the Balearic Islands; the 
tobacco was from Morocco. The skipper 
had hoped to get rid of it at Gandia, but the 
vigilance of the Customs officers had baulked 
him. Now they were going to approach the 
coast one night, hoping for an opportunity 
of getting rid of the stuff. It was on account 
of the contraband that the Captain had 
shown himself so reluctant to give us a 
passage. He had been over-persuaded at the 
moment, had been regretting his weakness 
ever since, and in consequence had allowed 
his annoyance to boil up over poor me ! 

‘It's not very nice to have such an ill- 
tempered old brute about,” I said to Gusti ; 
‘‘T wish to goodness he’d never changed his 
mind! Anyway, I know one thing; I am 
not going to spend another night down here 
in this inferno. We'll play cards with the 
Captain if we’ve got to; then, when he is 
asleep, we'll creep up on deck and sleep there. 
The mate will be on watch, and I don’t 
think he’ll give us away ; he seems a good 
sort. Before the Captain’s watch we can 
sneak down here again as if we had never 
moved.” 

Supper at five was a dismal meal. 
Everybody was dominated by the Captain's 
mood, and the viands were not of a kind to 
cheer one up. 

“* Give me,’”’ I thought, “ figs and grapes 
and begged bread, and a desolate lonely 
shore with soft sand beneath my spine!’ 

The evening dragged. J had nothing to 
do but keep out of the Captain’s way, which 
seemed difficult on the narrow deck. I felt 
watched and unwanted; I could not even 
console mysclf by talking to poor Gusti, for 
he had to work his passage in earnest, and 
little leisure did the Captain or the mate 
allow him. He, in fact, paid for tie pair 
of us. 
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However, at about nine in the evening 
the Captain, standing on the cabin ladder, 
issued a gruff order that we were to turn in. 
I urged Mahomet in English to tell the 
Captain we wouldn’t sleep in the cabin, but 
preferred the deck. Mahomet, however, 
shirked the ‘job, so we had to pretend to 
turn in. We were thankful now for the 
ogre's terrific snoring, which would signal 
the moment when we might safely creep 
through the cabin and steal up the com- 
panion-way. 

At last that resonant trumpet sounded 
the ‘‘alert,’’ and we grabbed our blankets 
and stole out into the cabin. Just as we were 
about to make a dash, however, the Cap- 
tain’s snore suddenly choked to silence and 
he sat up in his berth, while we hastily 
sprang back to our den again. Two similar 
tense sallies we made before we finally won 
through to the deck and fresh air. Here we 
placed our pillows under our heads, rolled 
ourselves up snugly in our blankets, and soon 
fell asleep. 


I MEET WITH AN ACCIDENT. 


When consciousness returned to me I 
was being rudely shaken, and in my ears 
there sounded a succession of the most 
horrid Spanish oaths. The Captain had got 
hold of me and was throwing me about like 
an old sack, swearing savagely meanwhile. 
He was furiously angry, though why we 
should not be allowed to sleep on deck I 
cannot imagine. Perhaps he suspected us of 
being in league with the Customs people, 
and thought that we were there to kcep a 
watch on him! 

We had, of course, overslept ourselves, 
and my plan of slipping back before he 
awakened had gone by the boards. So we 
had to get up and begin to work. 

“Now, you Ilbrahim,”’ the Captain 
shouted at me, ‘‘I can’t have you loafing 
about all day. Since you aren’t any good as 
a cook you'd better help your man washing 
down the decks." 

Thus was I degraded to deck-hand, a 
job I was very glad to do, for I was tired of 
being in the way and without any standing 
aboard except that of general nuisance. 
However, my new dutics did not last long, 
for, as 1 was carrying a bucket across the 
wet planks to Mahomet, a sudden gust of 
wind made the ship heel sharply. My feet 
shot from under me and I slithered across 
the deck to leewards and came down with a 
terrific crash in the scuppers. An agonizing 
pain shot through my leg, which I believed 
for a moment was broken. But it was 
nothing more than a sprain, though a severe 
one. 

So Mahomet had to carry me down 
again to our odorous berth, while the mate— 
who was very kind—brought me from time 
to time hot seawater with which to make 


won 
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compresses. My unlucky ankle swelled up 
and became extremely painful. 

Nevertheless, the Captain came to our 
cabin at about six o'clock looking the 
reverse of sympathetic. 

““ Here, you!” he said, glaring at me. 
“Can you walk?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Well, you'll have to,’’ he replied grimly; 
“‘we shall reach Calpe to-morrow at dawn, 
and I can’t have you aboard when we arrive. 
As soon as it is really dark I’m going to put 
you ashore on the coast behind the Punto 
de Ifach. Understand? I’m not going to 
get into trouble on account of a pair of 
Moorish good-for-nothings. Walk or no walk, 
you've got to go!” 

There was obviously no arguing with his 
decision. In his eyes we were only a pair of 
Arab wastrels picked up for a whim. So I 
made a strong bandage to support my ankle 
and Mahomet packed the famous sack once 
more. We waited nearly all night for the 
signal to depart, but not until a quarter to 
three did the Captain think it was dark 
enough. 

I crawled along the deck to the bul- 
warks, watching the figure of Mahomet as 
he climbed over and slipped into the boat 
which tossed and rolled at the ship’s side. 
With my useless ankle, the problem of getting 
me into the boat was an anxious one. The 
mate held me over the side while Mahomet 
tried to catch me at the right moment, but 
everything had to be done in the profoundest 
gloom, and it was a haphazard business at 
best. 

Gusti and I knew that if we both fell 
overboard there would probably be small 
chance of rescue, partly on account of the 
darkness of the night, but chiefly because of 
the Captain’s hostility. In his present mood, 
I don’t think he would have given himself 
much trouble to search for drowning Moros. 

Aad go overboard we very nearly did. 
At the moment the mate let go of me, the 
boat rolled heavily just as Mahomet received 
my full weight in his arms. He staggered, 
tried vainly to recover his balance, and fell 
backwards—luckily into, instead of out of, 
the boat. I fell on top of him, but fortunately 
did no harm to my ankle beyond a sudden 
jab of pain. 

The sailors quickly picked us up and 
settled us in our seats. Then they secured 
the sack, which the mate tossed down after 
us, and we drew away from the schooner. 
The Captain, obviously glad to see the last 
of us, shouted a curt good-bye. 


MAROONED ! 


As our eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, I perceived the schooner for the 
last time—a black silhouette against the 
lighter tone of the sky. 

Then we lost sight of her, moving on 


through a void of blue-black nothingness. 
At last I saw, looming over us, a tall column 
blacker than the darkness of the night, and 
recognized the shape of that rhinoceros horn 
of rock which stands at the end of the Punta 
de Ifach. 

“Where are you 
exclaimed. 

“* Here,’’ answered a sailor. 

“« But it is a long way from the coast,” 
I said. 

“Oh, no!” replied the man calmly. 
“ There is a spit of sand which joins it to the 
mainland. You will only have to walk for 
some two hours, and you will find a village.” 

““Two hours’ walk!’”’ I said, aghast at 
the prospect. ‘‘ What about my sprained 
ankle?” 

“ Captain’s orders,” answered the man 
laconically. ‘‘ We haven't time to go in 
closer. Besides, we might be held up by the 
carabineros, who would ask awkward qucs- 
tions. So you'll have to get out here ; there’s 
no remedy. Still, I won't say that the 
Captain isn’t an inhuman brute turning you 
off, injured as you are, on a night like this.” 

When we got closer to the rock, itseemed 
a desperately forlorn place to be marooned 
upon. It was seaworn and slippery, the very 
last place on which to try climbing experi- 
ments with a sprained ankle. One of the 
sailors scrambled out, and, while the others 
held the boat from grinding against the 
rocks, he and Mahomet contrived to get me 
across to a small ledge which was just above 
the water’s edge. 

Luckily there is no tide in the Medi- 
terranean, so that the rocks were in no 
danger of submergence. Mahomet climbed 
up after me, our sack was thrown out, the 
sailors sprang back to their places, and with 
four strokes of the oars the boat disappeared 
into the darkness. Our seafaring was over ! 


landing us?” I 


The ledge on which we had_ been 
marooned was only just large enough to offer 
accommodation for Mahomet, myself, and 
our sack. The rock was damp and slippery 
and sloped a little towards the water—a fact 
we had not noted at first, but which seemed 
to become more and more pronounced as the 
night wore on. 

The sea was not calm even here, and 
every seventh wave—the biggest, as they say 
—slopped as high as our ledge and often 
washed our feet, But this we could only 
feel ; we could see nothing. Huddling to- 
gether miserably in the pitch blackness, we 
longed for the night to pass. Occasionally, to 
while the time away, we had “ cussing 
matches "’ to see which of us could invent the 
most sweeping anathemas for the Captain. 
But we wearied at last, and actually fell 
asleep. 

Suddenly opening our eyes, we saw that 
it was dawn. With the light, we had to 
face the problem of escaping from the Punta 
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“Together they half-carried me up the hill to the carabinero’s hut.” 
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de Ifach, When we had been in Calpe, 
Mahomet had made a sketch of this notable 
rock, little dreaming at the moment that one 
day we should find ourselves marooned on it. 

The slippery seaweed-hung path round 

the rock would not have lacked risk under 
ordinary circumstances, but crippled as I 
was it seemed terrible. We crawled slowly 
and cautiously for nearly three hours and at 
last came to the spit which joined the rock 
to the mainland. Here Mahomet proposed 
that 1 should remain, while he hurried off 
to see if he could find some friendly cara- 
binero to give aid. 

[had nothing to do but to lie back and 
wait. In spite of the hardships of the night, 
my ankle no longer hurt, and the swelling 
was much diminished. Nevertheless I knew 
that I must be very careful with it, or it 
would never get well. 

After more than an hour, I heard 
Mahomet coming back. With him he brought 
a carabinero whom he had discovered asleep 
in a guard-hut. He had told the man of our 
redicament and the story of our marooning, 
and the good fellow at once volunteered 
to come and help. 

Together they half-carried me to the 
coast and up the hill to the carabinero's hut. 
Here he gave us cigarettes and made us 

some delicious coffee. We had not met him 
before, but he said he had heard of us, and 
was glad to make our acquaintance. When 
we had rested, he helped me down ‘toa 
smoother path, pointed out the direction, 
and told us that in an hour we would come 
to Ilfa, a small fishing village. 

‘At Ilfa we turned into a buvette to buy 
a ghiss of wine apiece; we needed the 
refreshment, and we felt that three hours 
of crawling and an hour and a half of walking 
ha 1 earned us a drink. In the little drinking- 
shop were one or two peasants who, without 
delay, fired off the usual round of questions. 
One, an-old farmer, said that he, too, had 
been in Morocco. 

“The Moros aren’t bad fellows when 
you get to know them,” he told the others. 
* But what has happened to you 2?” he 


added to me. “Have you hurt your 
foot?” 
Thereupon we told him about the 


schooner and how we had been marooned 
on the Ifach rock and now must get to 
Calpe. 

““T have to go to Calpe myself to take 
some fowls there,” he said, “ If you don’t 
mind riding with the poultry you're welcome 
to a lift.” 


BACK TO CALPE. 


Naturally, we accepted at once, and 
the oli min conducted us to his little farm, 
feeling verv proud of the sensation he was 
causing. There he gave us a breakfast of 
bread and coffee while his wife and son 
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were loading up the little market-cart. I 
was lifted in amongst the fowls, which were 
in cage-like crates , Mahomet got up in 
front with the old farmer, who was delighted 
to talk about the old days in Africa, and 
off we started. 

‘The road was a mere farm-track, boulder- 
strewn and rutty. The cart had no springs 
and danced about so that I suffered a great 
deal both from the jarring and the crates of 
fowls, which would keep falling on to me. 
However, it was better, in my lame con- 
dition, to ride than to walk. 

As we neared the village, I said :— 

“Let us get down here. We don’t 
want to go into the village, where we shall 
only cause a stir.” 

The willing old fellow at once pulled 
up his horse, helped us to get down, and 
wished us God-speed. We waved him adieu 
with deep feelings of gratitude for his kindly 
heart. Then we made the best of our way 
to our old nest alongside the fishing-boat, 
fixed up our tent of waist-shawls, and pre- 
pared to spend a lazy day, giving my ankle 
complete repose. 

‘But the sight of our tent attracted the 
notice of our former friends, the fish-packers. 
When all their fish had been sent off, they 
came to investigate, and discovering us, 
asked us to-take the four o’clock meal with 
them, a meal. called generally hereabouts 
I made sure that octopus wasn’t 
I would accept! We 
travels since last 
we had met, and they all fell most heartily 
to cursing the inhumanity of the Captain, 
agreeing that he was 
of Spaniard. 

In the evening they left us, and we lay 
down on the soft couch-like sand, where, 
after two nights in the cramped berths of 
the ship and on the rock of Ifach, we expected 
to sleep without interruption. But, alas ! 
Calpe was doomed to be unlucky for us. In 
the night I awoke chilled, to find the rain 
once more falling. 

“ Mahomet, my dear,” I said in disgust, 
“we must get out of this. I can’t possibly 
walk far, so we must contrive some way of 
reaching Alicante by train.”” 


““Contrive’ is the right word,” an- 
swered Mahomet gloomily. “* We haven't 
and 


anything like enough to pay the fare, 
you know what sort of a place Calpe is for 
earning money in!” 

While we were discussing various 
impossible ways of getting funds, I thought 
of our fishermen friends. 

“Couldn't you work with them and 
them to pay you?” I asked. 

But Mahomet did not seem very 
optimistic as to getting pay from the fish- 
packers. Charity one might find easily, but 
not paid work. 

“Well then,” I said. 
the fish-packers just the same, 


get 


“Work with 
and by way 
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of payment get them to give me a lift to the 
station on the back of one of their donkeys.” 

Poor Mahomet! There is nothing in 
this world that he loathes more than the 
feeling of raw fish; the touch of the scales 
makes him shudder with horror. But 
beggars can’t be choosers, especially in such 
circumstances as ours. So we arranged that 
next day Mahomet should pocket his disgust 
and pack fish with the others. 

This decided, we waited tenscly for the 
boats to return from the sea. At last they 
appeared. Mahomet volunteered his ser- 
vices and was accepted, while I lay ‘‘ doggo ”” 
as best I could, for nothing would have 
induced me to face another dinner of octopus. 
But their luck must have been out, for 
this marine dainty was not on the menu 
that day. 

The time seemed to pass very slowly ; 
I waited eternal hours for Mahomet to 
come back and fetch me. Now and then 
I peered out from behind the protecting 
boat, but always I saw the same strings of 
donkeys. However, at last I heard Gusti’s 
familiar whistle, and, limping to my feet, 
picked up my bandurria and joined him. 

The fishermen hoisted me on to the 
back of. a strong donkey, where I balanced 
between two cases of fish. Then Mahomet 
and a little boy took charge of the string of 
animals and we waved farewell to our good 
friends and set off again on our adventures. 
Luckily the road passed outside the village, 
and nobody espied us. One _ inquisitive 
urchin would have ruined the plan I had 
arranged in my mind. 


STEALING A RIDE. 


There were many favourable conditions 
about the rather risky scheme I had deter- 
mined to try. The railway line here was 
not a commercial venture ; it was just one 
of the narrow-gauge, strategic, coastwise 
lines of Spain, and was run as economically 
as possible. When we came to the station, 
I was happy to find only one official to do 
all the work of sending off the fish-train— 
and dusk was coming on apace ! 

So, after Mahomet had helped to pack 
the fish into the wagon, we loitered about 
till nobody was looking; then we slipped 
into the fish-wagon and hid in the darkest 


THE SMALLEST TEAPOT IN 
THE WORLD. 


THE photograph here reproduced shows 
what is claimed to be “‘ the smallest silver 
tea-pot in the world.”” This miracle of 


craftsmanship was made out of a threepenny 
iece by Mr. T. A. Vickery, of Main Street, 
ntry, and is perfect in every way. It is 
shown alongside another threepenny piece 
in order to indicate its exact size. ~ 
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corner. No suspicion had been aroused, 
the doors were slammed on us, and the 
train started off. 

‘“‘ Splendid !”’ I cried joyfully. 

“ It’s all very well,”’ grumbled Mahomet, 
who has little faith in luck, ‘‘ but what are 
we going to do when they catch us at 
Alicante ?’”’ 

“Oh, don’t be so pessimistic,” I 
retorted. ‘‘ Put a little faith in the gipsy’s 
sachet !’”’ 

‘““Humph!” growled Gusti, ‘‘ So far 
it seems to have been working only half- 
time!’ 

After a time I was rather inclined to 
modify my enthusiasm. The train went 
very slowly, we had to keep the doors shut, 
and we discovered that the pleasures of 
travelling in a Spanish fish-wagon are almost 
negligible. The ice melted, the chilly water 
ran about our feet, and the smell of the fish 
became intolerable. Before very long we 
were shivering and gasping for fresh air. 
We opened the door a crack and took turns 
at the orifice, but whenever we approached 
a station we had to shut it hurriedly for 
fear of arousing suspicion. i 

At last we spied lights, which warned 
us that our destination was close: at hand. 
Now we had to be on the alert for an oppor- 
tunity to escape! The train was moving 
very slowly, so that an active man like 
Gusti could easily have jumped out, but 
for me, with my damaged ankle, this was 
impossible. Luckily for us, the train stopped 
for some reason or other, and without an 
instant’s delay we threw out our sack, follow- 
ing it ourselves as swiftly as possible. 

Unseen, we crept to the side of the 
track and hid in the hedge till the train had 
gone on. We gave it ten mirutes’ grace, 
and then sauntered out into the open as 
though we were ordinary foot=passengers 
who had taken a short cut along the line— 
a common habit in Spain. 3 

We walked into Alicante, which was now 
quite close, and went to our old rabbit-loft 
lodging, but found that it was occupied. 
We therefore sought our second ‘‘ bedroom ”’ 
in Alicante, the boat. on the beach. The 


night was cold and we were hungry, but 
we made the best of things, and my ankle, 
fortunately, was now almost well again. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Rebecca Vengeance 


WJ Penberthy White 


Mlastrated by LEO. P, DOWD 


settlement situ- 

ated on one of 
the out-islands of 
the Bahamian group. 
The families con- 
cerned lived next 
door to each other, 
and their disputes 
were pre-eminent even in a place where dis- 
putes were the daily recreation. The hus- 
bands had no hand in the vendetta, being 
quiet, peaceable men who never failed in 
their salutation of ‘‘ How do” when they 
met and “ S’long ’’ when they parted. 

The whole mischief lay in the antagonism 
of the wives—Susannah, big, black, and 
masterful, and Rebecca, slight, coloured, 
and venomous. Susannah excelled in power 
of language, while Rebecca possessed the 
gift of an irritating innuendo. Of the two 
women Rebecca was the more dangerous, 
having a quicker brain than Susannah ; she 
was also in the habit of brooding intently 
over her wrongs. 

I could never discover the exact nature 
of those wrongs. There was jealousy, prob- 
ably, on one side, and temperamental 
ditferences on both. Susannah’s husband 
owned a small red-soil pineapple patch, 
and during the season was a vender at a fair 
profit, while Rebecca’s husband had to 
“tote” his neighbour’s fruit at three cents 
a basket. In the result, the one would end 
the season with as much as a_ hundred 
dollars in hand, and the other with only 
a fifth of that amount. 

Pineapple time was specially trying 
to Rebecca, for it was then that 
Susannah would blossom out on Sundays in 
a new print dress of glowing pattern, a 
scarlet sash, new boots, and even a pair 
of black stockings, while Rebecca had to 
content herself with bare feet and a patched 
gown of the year before last. Nor was 
Susannah merciful in her splendour. 

There was no need for her loud mono- 
logue as she shredded the brown peas for 
the evening meal, ‘‘ Tank de Lawd I don’t 
come wid patches on my back and nothings 
on my feet on de Lawd’s Day! And tank 


T all happened in 
a little coloured 
the West Indies. 


An odd little story of “black man’s magic” in 

“It is an exact and true 

record,” writes the Author. 

disputants well, and made many attempts to 

reconcile them, but all in vain. The names 

have been altered, but the final tragedy took 
place in 1903.” 


de Lawd I can give 
my ole man_ pork 
wid his peas!” 

But to square 
matters, Susannah’s 
goat managed one 
day to untie the 
knot of its tether— 
with Rebecca’s help 
—and was promptly 
placed in the pound by the local constable, 
its redemption costing Susannah’s husband 
one dollar. 

“‘ It’s a wonder what sense that critter’s 
got,”” remarked Rebecca, artlessly. ‘‘ More 
sense, I reckin, than its owner. dessay he 
untied hisself wid his tooths, and I guess a 
sensible critter like that, ance it’s learned 
how, will do it again.” Which it did, three 
times in fact, until its redemption cost more 
than the animal was worth. 

Susannah and her husband took counsel 
together, and decided that the goat, much 
as.they loved it, was worth more dead than 
alive. Elaborate preparations were made 
for the feast, the children fasting a whole 
day beforehand to be in good form, and 
then, on the eve of the execution, the unsus- 
pecting animal partook of a hearty meal— 
supplied by Rebecca—and died of heart 
failure ! 

The wily Rebecca also scored in a 
case in the magistrate’s court. Susannah 
was haled before the tribunal by her ncigh- 
bour on a charge of having used an insulting 
epithet. This might easily mean a ten- 
dollar fine, for the Bahamian law, well 
knowing the inflammable nature of its people, 
is very severe on bad language. And the 
charge was a serious one, namely, that 
Susannah had used a “ dictionary word.” 
The magistrate, who had not long come from 
England, was perplexed, and turned to the 
constable for information. 

“It’s a big, bad word, yer waship, cut 
out of a dictionary,” explained the officer. 

‘But what is the word ?’”’ asked the 
magistrate. 

“It sounded somethin’ 
fant,’ ’’ said Rebecca. 

There followed much questioning and 
searching, and finally it turned out that the 


“I knew the 


like ‘ insini- 
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word was “insignificant.” Susannah did 
not know what it meant, did not even know 
where she came across it, but it sounded 
bad, and so she had used it. 

“It is a particularly bad word,’’ said 
the magistrate, severely, ‘‘to use to an 
inoffensive neighbour. You have practically 
called this poor woman mean and worthless 
and good-for-nothing. As this is your first 
appearance in the Court I shall be merciful, 
ani waivea fine. But you will pay the costs ; 
and let me warn you to be more careful 
of what words you pick up in the future.” 

I think it was -the poor husbands, 
peaceable as ever, who had to bear the brunt 
of these wifely disputes. For instance, 
Susannah’s husband, coming home at sun- 
set from the day’s hoeing, would deposit his 
load of sweet potatoes for the evening meal, 
and then at times would have to cook them 
himself because his wife was too far gone in 
te npr to do anything but talk. And why ? 
Because Rebecca had “sucked a tooth’ at her! 

Now, sucking a tooth sounds innocent 
enough, but it can be made an aggravation. 
It is a favourite form of Bahamian contempt, 
and consists of a clicking sound made by the 
tonzgu2 andi teeth, accompanied by an up- 
ward tilt of the chin, and a contemptuous 
glance of the eyes through half-closed lids. 
When artistically done I know nothing more 
offensively insulting. ‘And Rebecca was 
an artist. 

“ Don’ carry on like that, ole woman,” 
the poor man would say. ‘‘ Let her suck 
her tooth if she wants. Her tooths are her 
own, aren’t they ? She can do what she 
likes wid ‘em, can’t she ? Suck yer own 
tooth back, an’ be done wid it.’ 

“So I did,” said his wife, 
her, she got her tooth in first !”” 

The next day but one Susannah got 
even at the expense of Lawrence Henry, 
Rebecca’s sixth son, who, under the mis- 
taken impression that Susannah was not at 
home, was detected in the act of taking a 
sugar-cin2 from the pile behind the door. 

“Thought I was out, did you?” said 
Susannah, grimly. ‘‘ Well, you'll remember 
now that I’m in!” 

I think the next five minutes were the 
most enjoyable that Susannah had known 
for many years, She was a fat woman, and 
strong, and she did not spare herself in 
whacking what she knew to be Rebecca’s 
favourite chil.l. 

‘Wanted a sugar-cane, did he?” she 
said, as she took a good grip of Lawrence 
Henry’s crisp curls. y 

“Well, he shall have his sugar-cane, 
that he shall.” And the long, green bar in 
the vigorous hand ascended and descended 
like a flail. The din was terrific, and Rebecca, 
at the other end of the settlement, hearing 
the piercing cries of ‘“‘ Ma, I’m beat!’ came 
pinting up in time to sce the last hearty 
stroke, and to hear Susannah say, “ And 


“ but, blame 
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now, you little varmint, I’ve give you the 
swectest sugar-cane I ever tasted !’”’ 

The story of the assault did not find its 
way to the magistrate’s court, for the reason 
that Lawrence Henry had been foolish 
enough to confess :— 

“ Please, ma'am, my ma sent me to 
borrer the sugar-cane ‘cos she wanted to see 
what it tasted like.’’ He had stated this 
to Susannah in the hope of averting what 
was coming to him, but its only effect was to 
give a double energy to her arm, and to earn 
for the luckless Lawrence Henry a repetition 
of the dose from his disappointed and in- 
furiated mother. 

It was probably this episode which 
induced Rebecca to bring the vendetta to 
its climax. It was noticed after the Law- 
rence Henry incident that she became 
strangely silent, going about her houschold 
tasks with a preoccupied air, as if resolving 
some momentous problem. And then, one 
day, she took a mystcrious journey, and 
after a weck came back with the strange 
weapon which was to give her all the ven- 
geance her soul desired. 


A few weeks later I was disturbed one 
morning by a tremendous clamour in the 
backyard of my house—a loud voice raised 
in anger and lament. “ It’ s justice I want!” 
the voice was saying. ‘‘ Justice on the 
woman what’s made me a widder! Fair 
killed my ole man she has! She took up 
his tracks! Took up his tracks, she did, 
and now my ole man’s dead.”’ 

I hurried down to the courtyard, and 
there was Susannah stamping wildly about 
with arms tossing, her face as livid with 
fury as a black face can possibly be. 

“Come out of that!” she shouted 
when she saw me. ‘‘ Out you come, and 
give me justice! My ole man’s gone, an’ 
I've been made a widder ! ” 

I brought the distracted creature into 
the house, but she was too overcome with 
anger and grief to give me at the time any 
connected account. I could only get out of 
her a few jerky sentences, delivered at the 
top of her powerful voice. 

“Look at me! A widder! An’ made 
a widder by that woman what lives next 
door to me! Killed my ole man, she did ! 
My ole man, what never drawed a breath 
at her! Took up his tracks, she did, and 
he come home all of a tremble, and began 
to swell up! An’ went on_ swelling! 
Worse when the tide was up, an’ not so bad 
when the tide was out! An’ there he was 
up and down with the tide until he died! 
An’ why? Because his tracks was took 
by that bad woman! I want justice! 
Give me justice!" * 

I knew well enough what lay behind 
her words, and I promised to make investiga- 
tion. And it is here that the mysterious 
figure of the Obeah doctor comes upon the 
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“Happening to look back, he saw the figure of a woman stooping towards the ground, 
apparently engaged in sprinkling something on the tracks made by his bare feet.” 


scene. Obeah is an African word imported 
into the West Indies by the original slave 
population, and describes a system of 
sorcery akin to the old African fetishism. 
The initiates in the art are known as Obeah 
doctors, and are an attenuated edition of 
the African witch-doctor. 


On the lighter side they are herbalists 
and fortune-tellers; they will mix you a 
love-potion or forecast your future. On 
the darker side they are popularly supposed- 
to be in league with malignant spirits who 
will do their bidding and wreak mischief 
on a selected victim. 
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In my experience I have known few 
of the black and coloured folk who do not 
hold the Obeah doctor and his powers more 
or less in awe. The civilization of these 
people may be real enough, but their in- 
herited fears and superstitions take a long 
time in dying. I have often passed through 
pineapple fields and orange groves decorated 
here and there with black bottles. Every 
one of these bottles has been consecrated by 
an Obeah doctor, and is regarded as the 
home of an evil spirit on the watch for 
thieves. 

You may take the fruit, but the guardian 
demon will take you, and you will not live 
long to enjoy your theft. A black bottle 
is a marvellous preservative, and he is a 
bold man who would dare to break that 
taboo. 

It was to one of these Obeah experts 
that Rebecca had betaken herself in her 
desperate thirst for vengeance. By dint of 
patient inquiries I ultimately -nanaged to 
picce togetner the story. She had gone into 
the presence of this formidable man—a tall, 
white-haired negro of sombre, masterful face 
and sonorous voice—much_ afraid, but 
grimly determined. It was Susannah’s 
unfortunate husband whom she had selected 
as her victim, with the idea that the com- 
pletest vengeance on Susannah would be to 
make her a “ widder.’’ With trembling 
voice she had begun to detail her troubles 
and to hint at what she required when the 
great man gruffly interrupted her. 

“I know what you want,” he said. 
“Draw me _ his picter.”” And while he 
stood with his hand over his eyes she pro- 
ceeded to give an accurate description of 
the victim, his height, his build, his little 
tricks of speech, his daily habits, and so 
forth. 

“Enough,” said the Obeah doctor. 
“You've drawed his picter. I see him.” 

He took a black bottle, and half filled 
it with a brown powder. There followed an 
incantation, with passes of the hands and 
mumbled prayers, and an invocation to the 
spirits that haunt and kill. Then the magic 
stutf was handed to Rebecca with the simple 
directions: *‘ Take up his tracks wid that, 
and he’ll die.” She paid the two-dollar fee, 
and returned home triumphant. 

A week or so passed, and then came 
the finale. One morning at sunrise, after 
drinking his usual cup of black coffee, 
Susannah’s husband started for the day’s 
work in the clearing. The tide was well 
out, and for easier walking he selected the 
way along the sandy beach. He had scarcely 
gone a quarter of a mile when, happening to 
look ‘back, he saw the figure of a woman 
stooning toward the ground, and apparently 
engaged in sprinkling something from a black 
bottle on the tracks made by his bare feet 
upon the sand, 
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It was Rebecca, setting the spirits on 
the trail of their victim! Her task finished, 
she straightened herself, turned the bottle 
upside down to be sure that not a grain 
of the powder was left, and hurried home. 
As for the unhappy man, he stood there 
cold with terror. All he had ever known or 
guessed of Obeah came crowding to his mind. 
“She's took up my tracks,’” he moaned, 
“My Lawd in Heaven, she’s took up my 
tracks! Lawd pity me! What shall I 
do?” 

As he spoke he could imagine the malig- 
nant spirits nosing their way to him frcm 
footprint to footprint, and could at last 
feel them fastening upon him. 

He shook with the horror of the thirg, 
his heart thumped wildly, and a sucaen 
weakness seized him. 

““Lawd have mercy, they've got me!’ 
he mumbled; and all of a tremble he 
stumbled his way home and fell half faintirg 
into his chair. All they could get out of him 
at first was, ‘‘She’s took up my trachs! 
Lawd pity me! Took up my tracks!" 

And that was the end of Susarnah’s 
husband. He took at once to his ted, 
and in a day or two began to ‘ swell up,” 
his swelling, according to Susannah, keepirg 
time with the cbb and flow of the tide— 
a sure proof to all that his tracks had indeed 
been ‘‘ took.” 

1 sought medical opinion upon the case, 
and the verdict was that the shock had 
played havoc with an already weakened 
heart, and that dropsy had supcrvened. 

Be that as it may, Susannah’s husband 
died. 


I had left the neighbourhood for a year 
when I happened to come across a man 
hailing from this particular settlement. 
Curious to know the ending of the vendetta, 
I asked after Rebecca’s health. ‘‘ Rebecca's 
gone home,”’ he said solemnly. I pressed for 
details of the home-going, and learned that 
“she went home the same way as Susannah’s 
ole man.”” 

By much questioning I managed to 
extract from my reluctant informant tke 
full story. It seemed that Susannah in 
her turn had interviewed the Cbech doctor, 
and that one night she had carefully placcd 
upon Rebecca’s doorstep a can of the magical 
powder, knowing well that Rebecca would 
be the first to open the door in the mornirg 
and sce it. She did more than see it ; she 
accidentally knocked it over ! 

“And the = sperrits was that mad,” 
concluded my informant, ‘“ that they give her 
a fine what-for. Terrible frightered she 


was. Couldn't take her food. Couldn't do 
nothing. Wasted to a shadder, and then 
dicd.”” 


And so Susannah, for once, had the last 
word. 


Short 
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LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


OME fifteen 
years ago— 
im 1912, to 


be exact—I 
returned to Van- 
couver from a trip 
through apn and 
China. me day I 
found myself in the 
lounge of the Dans- 
more Hotel, bored 


to death and quite at a loose end. 
considering how I could kill time when, to 
my great delight, there rolled in an old 
friend of mine, Alfred Macaulay by name. 
“I’ve got the very job for you, old 


man,” he _ said, after 
our preliminary greet- 


ings. ‘‘Fighting 
—bags of it—in 
Mexico.” 


‘“ What's the rac- 
ket about this time ?”’ 
I asked, for in that 
cheerful land _revolu- 
tions of some kind or 
other are almost al- 
ways going on. 

“Knocking Presi- 
dent Villa off his perch, 
and putting Carranza 
in his place,” he 
replied. ‘It’s a rather 
bigger affair than usual, 
too.” 

And so it seemed. 
President Villa, Macau- 
lay told me, was most 
unpopular with the 
peons, who are ‘“ the 
people” in Mexico, 
and a strong move- 
ment, largely stirred up 
by the newpaper 


Vox Populi, was afoot to depose him. 

was one of the numerous 
rranza who had come across 
the border with the avowed intention of 


Macaula: 
A.D.C.'s of 
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ALEXANDER MacNAB 
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In search of adventure, the Author took 
service under G Carranza, then en- 
gaged in one of the periodical Mexican 
revolutions. His particular regiment 
speedily encountered utter disaster, and 
Mr. MacNab experienced more adventures 
than he bargained for, barely escaping 
- with his life. 


I was 


The Author at the present day. 


| 


| 


devil - 
“ Grin- 
goes”’ (Americans or 
Britishers) for Car- 
ranza’s service, and 
it was evident that 


recruiting 
may - care 


he considered me 
just the kind of man 
he wanted. 

“will you 
come?’ he asked, 


when he had given me all the details. 

“ Rather,” I replied promptly, and the 
bargain was clinched. 

That same night we left Vancouver for 
Stockton, California, and proceeded thence 


to Acapulco, Mexico, 
where we met Colonel 
Friend, a one-armed 
veteran of the United 
States Federal Army, 
who was in nominal 
command of Carranza’s 
non-existent troops. 
Here, too, I came into 
contact with a singular 
Englishman whose real 
name I never knew, 
but who was called 
“ Bristol’ from the 
lace he said he care 
rom in England. This 
man was destined to be 
my close companion in 
the grim events that 
followed. 

We easily induced 
him to join us, giving 
him the rank of lieu- 
tenant, so that we had 
now four officers for a 
regiment that had not 
yet been recruited. 
There was one Ameri- 


can, Colonel Friend, two Scotsmen—myself 
and Captain Macaulay—and one English- 
man, Lieutenant Bristol, as we will call him. 

Another addition to the 


staff was 
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brought in next day by Bristol—a sorrel- 
coloured mule which I had previously seen 
hitched up in the market square. Knowing 
that Bristol was absolutely “' broke,”’ 1 
forebore to ask how he had acquired his 
mount, which, as junior officer of the 
regiment-to-be, he presented to the colonel, 
who was graciously pleased to accept it. 
This animal did yeoman service in our 
recruiting campaign. 

Four days more saw our recruits col- 
lected, and a nice lot they were—eleven 
hundred _ fighting, yelling, treacherous, 
thieving Tehuantepec Indians, brave cnough, 
but a pretty tough crowd for four whites to 
handle. They brought with them three 
hundred camp-followers—men, women, and 
children—and the usual amazing assortment 
of paraphernalia inseparable from a regiment 
on active service in Mexico, 

In due course we set out to give battle 
to Villa, driving before us over three 
thousand bullocks, destined as provender 
for Carranza’s forces. Three other regiments, 
advancing independently, were in charge of 
seventy-five thousand sheep. The full details 
of what happened to them I never knew, but 
after-evidence went to show that their fate 
was similar to our own. 

And that was terrible enough. Four 
o’clock one afternoon, after a toilsome march 
across sandy, barren country, saw us enter 
a mountain pass at Manseras, in the coast 
belt—a narrow ravine with gaunt hills rising 
steeply on either side. It was, as speedily 
transpired, a carefully-arranged death-trap, 
for our guide was a traitor, our scouts in 
Villa's pay. 

A sudden volley from the hillside was 
an earnest of what was to come. In an 
instant, as it seemed, a pitiless hail of bullets 
poured into our disordered ranks, and it 
speedily became evident that the slopes were 
swarming with our enemies, though they 
were almost invisible against the dun- 
coloured earth and rock. 

After the first shock of surprise we 
replied as best we could, but the battle was 
hopeless from the first. There were seven or 
cight thousand of Villa’s men on the heights. 
To press forward was impossible, for the 
ravine was a cul-de-sac, with no opening 
ahead ; to retreat was equally hopeless, for 
the passage by which we had entered was 
now held by the enemy. 

By six o'clock it was all over. Of eleven 
hundred men, only twenty-eight wild-eyed 
survivors remained alive, pitifully cowering 
in whatever inadequate cover there might 
be. Colonel Friend and Captain Macaulay 
were among the killed, but, by a miracle, 
Bristol and I remained unharmed. 

With a yell of triumph, our enemies 
swept down on our little band of survivors 
and made us all prisoners, and, knowing 
the Mexicans as I did, I felt that our 
fate might well prove infinitely worse 
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than that of the men who had fallen in the 
fight. 

And so, but for an unforeseen occur- 
rence, it might have been. Some three hours 
after our capture Bristol and I, securely 
bound, were led into the presence of the 
opposing leader, who turned out to be 
General El Zeras, commander of Villa’s 
second army corps. With him was his 
daughter, Donna bella, and, since she had 
an important bearing on our fate, a word 
about this dusky beauty may not be out of 
place. 

Short and thick-set, there was more 
Indian blood in her than Spanish, but she 
had small hands and feet, large lustrous eyes, 
and teeth like pearls. The smile on her mild 
face was very charming, but beneath it there 
lurked nevertheless a cold, calculating 
cruelty. If she had a debt to pay, it struck 
me, her vengeance could be very terrible. 

As soon as we entered her father’s pre- 
sence to learn our fate, Bristol, who always 
had a soft spot for beauty, turned the “ glad 
eye” on this young lady and evidently 
found favour in her sight. The General 
appeared to be in favour of having us sum- 
marily dispatched, together with the other 
prisoners, but Isabella interceded for us, 
with the result that for the time being we 
were merely ordered to be thrown into 
prison. 

It was on the way down to the jail that 
I learnt the full extent of the disaster which 
had befallen Carranza’s arms. The whole 
plain was littered with the corpses of the 
seventy-five thousand sheep, as well as their 
human masters—a wanton slaughter of 
harmless beasts that sickened me. 

Our three thousand cattle, whose blind 
rushes for safety had helped to spread 
further confusion in our ranks, had met with 
a like fate. It was a good example of the 
Mexican lust for blood. In addition, hundreds 
of tons of chillies, the Mexican’s staple food, 
had gone up in smoke and flame. 

It was not until I was lodged in prison 
that I got a real taste of our captors’ ficndish 
cruelty. On Good Friday two hundred and 
fourtcen unfortunates—men, women and 
children—were driven naked into the prison 
yard, and there subjected to tortures and 
floggings that cannot be described in order 
to make them divulge information which, for 
the most part, they did not possess, the other 
prisoners being paraded to witness the 
ghastly scene. After this ordeal the poor 
victims were hanged, their bodies being left 
hanging until evening as an example to the 
others. 

Bristol had now, in my opinion and in 
that of the other prisoners, turned traitor to 
the caus At all events, he had used his 
“pull” with the fair Isabella to such good 
purpose that he had the run of the jail, and 
was evidently not undergoing confinement 
himsclf. Often he would accompany a huge, 
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rest. Won't I laugh and dance!” 
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armed negro warder into the cell where I 
was chained to the wall, shake his fist under 
my nose and jeer at me. 

“You miserable Gringo bandicoot !”’ 
he would say. “ Wait till they swing you like 
the rest. Won't I laugh and dance!’ 

So insulting was his abuse that it was 
only the knowledge that such an action might 
bz the signal for my own death that 
restrained me from striking him. 

The crisis came when I had been incar- 
cerit21 for twenty-one interminable days, 
subj2cted to every threat and insult that the 
minds of my captors could invent. It was 
on a Sunday evening that a man clothed in 
the girb of a priest, whom I had seen before 
once or twice, entered my cell, accompanied 
by the negro warder. 

The latter, at a sign from the priest, 
remained in the passage-way outside the 
cell, but, to my astonishment, the priest 
proceeded to unfasten my right arm from 
its chains. Then he placed some documents 
and an ink-pot on the stool on which I had 
been sitting, thrust a pen into my hand, and 
ordered me to sign the papers. 

Naturally I declined to do anything 
of the sort. Goodness only knew what those 
papers contained, and I was very positive 
that I was not going to set pen to paper until 
I did. But the priest would not let me 
examine them, nor would he vouchsafe any 
reply to my questions. He merely com- 
manded me, still more curtly, to append 
my signature, 

To this day I do not know what was in 
those mysterious documents. A second time 
I refused to sign, and the priest’s face grew 
evil and lowering. All at once, without 
warning, he struck me a violent blow on the 
chest that sent me reeling backwards. 

Then I saw red. Twenty-one days in 
chains in that foul cell, coupled with the 
sights I had been taken out to witness in the 
prison yard, had tried my patience and 
endurance to the limit. Hardly knowing 
what I did, I sprang at my aggressor and 
seiz2d him by the throat, shaking him 
backwards and forwards in blind fury. 

The man’s clenched fists flailed out at 
me, but in my rage I did not feel his-blows. 
Presently they ceased, and suddenly he 
went limp in my grasp. A glance into his 
distorted face told me that he was dead ! 

I felt no compunction ; it seemed to me 
I was only avenging those poor victims of a 
few days before, over whose dying agonies 
this reputed priest had gloated in hideous 
enjoyment. 

A noise at the cell door made me look 
up, and there stood the negro warder, 
aghast at the spectacle of profane hands 
being laid on the father confessor, For 
an instant he stood rooted to the spot ; 
then he sprang forward with uplifted sword. 

That slight pause proved my salvation. 
I possessed no weapons of any kind to mect 
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his attack, but the man’s hesitation gave me 
time to drop the priest’s body to the tloor, 
pick up the heavy cut-glass ink-pot, weighing 
perhaps a pound and a half, and fling it full 
into the warder’s face. 

My aim was true. The ink-pot crashed 
straight upon his temple, with such force 
that he dropped like a stone across the body 
of the priest. 

Immediately there was the sound of 
running feet in the corridor, and I turned 
to confront a fresh enemy. But it was 
Bristol who burst in. Summing up the 
situation at a glance he cried :— 

“Quick, Mac; get a move on, and 
you're free!" 

I stared at him doubtfully, for I did not 
trust him, but his actions seemed to prove 
that he had changed his allegiance once 
again. At all events, he thrust a revolver 
into my hand, and then stooped and picked 
up the unconscious warder’s sword. 

‘Get into the priest’s clothes, Mac,” 
he said, ‘‘ and I'll get you out of here.” 

I did not need a second bidding. In 
the twinkling of an eye I had torn off the 
dead man’s frock and placed it over my own 
things. Then we slipped from the cell and 
hurried down the corridor. 

We met no one, but if we had done so 
we should probably have passed unsus- 
pected. As already stated, Bristol was 
persona grata in the prison, and I—well, in 
the gloom I should have been taken for the 
good father who had been to see the accursed. 
Gringo who was shortly to be hanged. 

At all events, we reached the open 
without being challenged, and never has the 
taste of fresh air seemed so sweet to me, even 
though a pitiless hailstorm was raging. 
Tethered outside the door was the priest’s 
mule. We both mounted it and immediately 
made for the mountains. 4 

As we rode Bristol explained that his 
seeming change of allegiance had been all a 
blind. His quick wit had told him that the 
only way to save our lives was to curry 
favour with our captors, and this he had 
successfully done, while I, in my _ thick- 
headed folly, had been defying them. But 
all the while he had been scheming how to 
effect my rescue, and in the end my sudden 
fracas with the priest had given him his 
chance. 

For three days and four nights we 
travelled through the mountains, and all 
the time pursucrs were close on our heels ; 
often we heard their shouts in the distance. 
By travelling hard at night and_ hiding 
during the daytime, however, we managed 
to elude them. A scanty supply of fruit was 
our sole food, though water, fortunately, 
was seldom hard to find. 

But we were daily growing weaker, and 
presently the ruffians behind began to gain 
on us; it seemed as if, after all. we were 
fated to be retaken and sufter all the horrors 
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their brutal vengeance might suggest. Still, 
Carranza’s country, into which Villa’s men 
dared not follow us, was now close ahead, 
and we pushed doggedly on. 

We were actually over the border when 
our pursuers at last caught sight of us, and 
commenced firing. But they were evidently 
apprehensive of coming farther, for presently 
they gave us one last volley and gave up the 
pursuit. 

How I rejoiced—and yet, all unknown 
to me, that final fusillade had dire results. 
Bristol was riding behind me on the mule, 
and about two a.m. he cried: ‘“‘ Halt!” 

Wondering what was the matter, for his 
voice sounded curiously weak, I dismounted, 
and a moment later my companion fell 
heavily from the animal’s back. Bending 
over him, I soon discovered the reason. 
An ill-fated bullet from that last volley had 
entered his side, but for hours the brave 
fellow had ridden on uncomplainingly, not 
wishing to jeopardize our safety by stopping 
for attention. 

Even now he begged me to push on and 
leave him, for we could distinctly hear the 
distant roar of the breakers on the reefs of 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec, and the sea might 
mean a ship and salvation. 

Naturally, however, I declined to desert 
him. I owed everything to him, and I could 
see that he was badly hit. His thirst was 
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terrible; he kept calling for water, and I 
had none to give him. 

Racking my brains as to how to alle- 
viate his sufferings, a solution at length 
occurred to me. It went sorely against the 
grain, but it had to be done. Drawing my 
revolver I shot the mule which had borne 
us so long and so staunchly, and gave Bristol 
some of its blood to drink. Then I cut out 
the poor brute’s tongue and broiled it, 
squeezing the gravy into Bristol’s mouth. 

This seemed to revive him somewhat, 
so I placed him on my back and started 
for the coast. For four hours I carried him 
thus and then, when we were actually on the 
seashore, he died in my arms, and I dug 
his grave in the sand. More than ever now 
was I sorry that-I had so sorely misjudged 
his behaviour in the prison, for no man 
could have had a braver, truer comrade. 

My sad task accomplished, I set off 
afresh alone, and presently discovered that 
I was but one day’s journey from Salina 
Cruz, on the western shores of Southern 
Mexico. There I shipped as an A.B. on a 
vessel bound for Seattle, Washington. I 
have never set foot in Mexico since. 

It will always be a matter of keen 
regret to me that I never learnt “ Bristol’s "” 
real name, for I should dearly have liked to 
let his relatives know how a very gallant 
Englishman met his death. 


By “NOMAD” 
Mlustrated by F. G. MOORSOM 


NE of the 
earlier years 
of the pre- 


sent century 
saw me stationed at 
Swakopmund, in 
what was then Ger- 
man South - West 


What happened to a British Intelligence 
officer in German territory who aroused 
the suspicions of the authorities. 
narrative is absolutely true,” writes the 
Author, “but in view of my position I 
must ask you to suppress my name.” 


gratulating myself 
that in another 
month I should be 
in far more comfort- 
able quarters in Cape 
Town, when the 
local Chief of Police, 
with whom I had 


“The 


Africa. Osten- 
sibly I was an official of a well-known 
insurance company, as well as an agent for 
a foreign firm of lamp and stove manu- 
facturers. Actually I was engaged on intelli- 
gence work for the British Government. 

Hitherto I had flattered myself that my 
efforts in the latter category had remained 
undetected, but one day, on my return 
from a journey to the conglomeration of 
dwellings and sheds that called itself a port 
—although few ships called there, and those 
that did had to anchor out at sea, owing to 
the shallowness of the water—I had a dis- 
agreeable awakening. 

I was seated in the hotel lounge, con- 

Vow tx.—10, 


always been on ex- 
cellent terms, approached me. 

We clinked glasses as usual, but almost 
immediately he began to try to pump me 
regarding my antecedents, and although mv 
guarded answers fended off his questions I 
could see that by some means or other his 
suspicions had been aroused. And v hen 
doubts of this kind take root in the Teutonic 
mind about a foreigner they can never be 
eradicated. 

Proof of this was seen a few days later, 
when I returned to my room to find that 
my suit-case had obviously been ransacked ! 
This did not unduly worry me, for 1 knew 
that the searchers could have found nothing 
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save pamphlets as to the advantages of 
insurance and the best method of hyhting 
and heating their homes. However, [ 
thought it well to adopt an injured attitude 
and complain to the hotel proprietor. In 
acting thus, as the sequel showed, I made 
a grave mistake. 

That very evening up bobbed the Police 
Chief again—sent for, no doubt, by the pro- 
prictor. He was full of simulated fury about 
“ this outrage on a friendly British subject.” 

“I shall put two of my best men on 
duty to investigate and protect you in 
future,”’ he told me, and naturally I had to 
murmur my thanks. 

But I guessed what I was in for. Those 
two men were actually set to watch me, 
and very thoroughly they did it, even 
though their methods were crude in the 
extreme. Wherever I went, one of them 
always seemed to be hovering somewhere 
near, and I knew that my every action was 
spied upon. ‘ 

I was pretty certain, too, that inquiries 
were being instituted to find out what I had 
been doing before my arrival in German 
South-West ; and if it transpired that I 
had been an officer in the British Army 
I foresaw some awkward complications. I 
even had unpleasant visions of a blank wall 
and a grey-coated firing party ! 

In the meantime the authorities concen- 
trated on detaining me in their territory 
until they had obtained the information they 
sought regarding me ; they were determined 
at all costs to prevent me slipping across the 
frontier to safety. 

All sorts of ruses were adopted to ensure 
my continued sojourn in that uninteresting 
town until they had ferreted out the neces- 
sory details concerning me. My passport was 
stolen, and my letters were clumsily tam- 
pered with, in order to induce me to institute 
inquiries that would be interminably pro- 
longed. I was even invited to attend a duel 
—which would: have meant my prompt 
arrest, since duclling had recently been 
declared illegal. But I was not to be caught, 
and declined the invitation. 

There was one ‘‘ engineered "’ incident, 
however, that came nearer to success, for it 
tried me to the limit of endurance, putting 
upon me an insult that I simply dared not 
resent as it deserved. 

One evening a certain blustering 
roysterer, Baron von X , with two half- 
intoxicated companions, came across to my 
table and in the most truculent and agegres- 
sive manner said something about a 
verdamter Englander. As I took no notice, 
he leant across and, picking up my glass, 
threw the contents on the floor. For a 
moment I felt that this outrage could not 
be tolerated, and leapt to my feet to retaliate. 
Just in time I noticed that all eyes were 
turned in my direction, and realized the trap 
1 was about to spring. 
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So, though inwardly boiling, I merely 
moved to another table, but no sooner was 
I was seated than the Baron lurched toward 
me again, with another glass in his hand. A 
chair stood between us and, as he ap- 
proached, I jerked it toward him so that he 
tripped and went crashing to the floor, where 
he remained. Thereupon I rose, as uncon- 
cernedly as possible, although with thumping 
pulses, and left the place by the side dour. 

But this kind of thing could not go on, 
and I knew I must get away, though an 
attempt to do so by the next ship was sure 
to be prevented on some wily pretext or 
other. There remained only the forlorn hope 
of slipping across the frontier unperceived. 

Still keeping up my avowed character 
of insurance agent and commercial traveller, 
I packed all the kit I did not require in a 
crate of sample lamps and stoves, and con- 
signed it openly, by the first available 
stcamer, to the Cape agents of the firm. 

Next I sought out a Hottentot who had 
done odd porterage jobs for me and had 
often accompanied me on my travels up- 
country. I instructed him to proceed first 
inland, and then south, to the British post 
on the border, carrying, well hidden in his 
scanty clothing, a coded message that might 
with luck reach the nearest detachment of 
Mounted Police. 

In this letter I set out my predicament 
and requested that, from a certain date, a 
patrol with a spare horse should make 
weekly journeys to a point within two days’ 
march of the German border, which I 
would endeavour to reach. 

During the ensuing period of waiting I 
made a habit of strolling, apparently aim- 
lessly, along the beach on either side of the 
port, but it was on the south that my atten- 
tion was concentrated. Here the boundary 
—the bed of a dried-up river—was within 
field-glass view of the military barracks. 

1 quickly discovered that the guards 
along this section had been strengthened ; 
the intervals between the posts had also 
been very greatly reduced. It seemed to me, 
indeed, that escape that way was practically 
impossible. 

Yet no other loophole offered itself, and 
as the time approached that I had mentioned 
in my note to the police I formulated a 
desperate resolve. 

In pursuance of this I took to frequent- 
ing a certain beer-hall and staying late, until 
no one remained except my not-unwilling 
guards, whom 1 took care to treat liberally. 
Then, feigning drunkenness, I would stagger 
home night after night, until the performance 
became looked upon as a regular routine. 

At last there came the kind of night I 
had hoped and_ prayed for—dark and 
gloomy, with a slight fog that gave some 
promise of thickening. ‘' Now or never !’’ 
I said to myself, for yet another factor had 
now brought the crisis nearer. 
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“He leant across and, picking up my glass, threw the contents on the floor.” 


A group of officers, with some of whom 
I was acquainted, were seated at neighbour- 
ing tables. They had never frequented the 
beer-hall before, to my knowledge, but were 
now scowling in my direction. Their presence 
perturbed me, for I scented trouble 

That evening I kept up my carousal 
until well after midnight, by which time my 
police companions were beginning to show 


signs of inebriation, whilst the place had 
emptied of everyone else except the group 
of officers. All at once one of these gentry 
rose from his seat, approached my two 
guards, and suggested that they should 
retire. This they promptly did, the officer 
accompanying them to the door and giving 
them some whispered instructions. 

Then he returned to me and, with an 
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affectation of cordiality, invited me to accom- 
pany his party to their mess as their guest. 

Here, I felt sure, was the final move in 
the game to implicate me in some manner ! 
A brawl, or a pre-arranged insult, would 
supply the pretext for my detention and a 
possible court-martial. On the other hand, 
they may have imagined that my condition 
of apparent drunkenness, added to by other 
libations, would lead me to divulge informa- 
tion they had hitherto been unable to 
obtain. 

Feigning partialintoxication, [mumbled 
my thanks and agreed to accompany the 
party, providing they all drank first at my 
expense before leaving for their quarters. 
Then, shouting for the waiter to take the 
order, I lurched across the room toward the 
rear of the building, which faced the sea. 
Pulling open the door, I pretended to stagger 
drunkenly into the yard. Once outside I 
crossed it like a flash, scrambled as silently 
and swiftly as possible over the wall, and 
made hot-foot for the beach. 

With the thunder of the Atlantic surf 
in my ears I settled down into a steady run, 
husbanding my strength for what I knew 
would be a test of nerves and stamina when 
T reached that well-guarded river-bed. There 
was no indication of pursuit, but presently, 
when I Jooked back, I saw to my horror the 
flashes of a signalling-lamp from the direc- 
tion of the barracks ! 

This could only mean that my escape 
from the beer-hall had become known, and 
that the frontier-guards were being warned 
to keep a look-out for me. I knew, moreover, 
that they would not hesitate to use their 
Mausers upon anyone approaching their 
posts. 

The situation required some thinking 
out, and as I ran I was searching my mind 
for some stratagem when, all at once, about 
half a mile from the actual line of sentries, 
I became aware of two crouching figures a 
few yards ahead of me in the darkness. 

They promptly called on me to halt, but 
I dodged past without slackening pace. A 
moment later there came a spurt of flame 
and a bullet zipped past me! 

Immediately I turned and plunged into 
the breaking seas, splashing out amid a 
fusillade of revolver shots. Fortunately it 
was very dark and the bullets flew high, and 
with the water swirling about my body I 
just managed to retain my feet, pushing 
along waist-deep and struggling with the 
back-wash. 

If I could only manage to pass the line 
of sentries, I reflected, I should be compara- 
tively safe. I was just pondering this when 
the whistle of many bullets overhead and 
numerous flashes of fire ashore told me that 
I had been discovered by the men on guard. 
No doubt they had caught a glimpse of me 
amidst a patch of phosphorescence in the 
breaking waves. 
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I was afraid that some of them would 
venture into the water to intercept my 
flight, so I edged out farther still, often 
swept off my feet by the rollers and drawn 
seawards half-submerged before I could 
recover myself. My fevered imagination 
pictured battalions of infantry marching 
out into the waves, but | vowed I would 
not be taken alive ! 

Once a huge breaker bowled me over 
anl washed me right inshore again, but 
somchow I found my feet, waded out once 
more, and staggered onwards, crouching 
almost double when I came to shallower 
stretches, 

After that I lost all sense of time, and 
was amazed when I suddenly realized that 
dawn was breaking and that I could see the 
outlines of mighty sand-dunes ashore. Look. 
ing fearfully behind me, I discovered that I 
had long since passed the frontier, and with 
a prayer of thankfulness I dragged myself 
ashore. 

Here, out of reach of the breakers, I 
dropped on the sand utterly exhausted, and 
it was bright sunshine when I opened my 
eyes again, to find my limbs racked with 
pain. I was nauseated and terribly thirsty 
from the large quantity of salt water I had 
involuntarily swallowed. 

My plight was still a serious one—in 
fact, it might well be termed desperate— 
since I had many miles of desert to traverse. 
I had no food, no water, and no head-cover- 
ing to protect me from the sweltering sun. 

1 remedied this latter deficiency to some 
extent by tearing up my light tussore coat 
and making a sorry kind of turban out of it. 
Then, after rubbing my tired muscles, I got 
to my feet with difficulty and started on 
my way south. 

Never shall I forget that terrible 
journey! Heading toward the point where 
I had arranged for the patrol to meet me, I 
kept going all day in utter agony of mind 
and body, my lips cracking and parched, my 
eyes blinded by the driving sand, and my 
brain on fire. How I existed until the follow- 
ing morning without becoming insane is a 
miracle. My route lay along the shore, and ° 
all the while the madness that makes thirst- 
tortured men wallow in the sea and drink 
its deadly water threatened me as I reeled 
along in that fearful heat. 

When the second sunrise came I was 
finished. I had just enough strength to crawl 
on all fours to the top of a sand-hill and 
gaze hopelessly southwards in search of the 
patrol. But only the arid, empty waste of 
sand mocked me. Thereupon I collapsed 
and, mercifully, became unconscious. 

There, still insensible, the patrol who 
were searching the dunes found me some 
hours later and with difficulty brought me 
round, 

In this fashion I made my escape—but 
it was a near thing. 
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A medicine-man of the Tupitowali Indians of Panama. 
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Very few men know more about the Indians of Central and South America than the Author, 
who has travelled far and wide among tribes who seldom set eyes on a white man, For 
years past he has keen building up, for museum purposes, a series of pictures, painted from 
life, depicting Indians in ceremonial costumes or engaged in their daily avocations. This article 
describes some of his experiences while at work among these little-known races. 


means an easy matter; and when 

I say “wild” Indians, I mean 

Indians who have not been in close contact 

with civilization, and not necessarily hostile 
or unfriendly tribes. 

Indeed, one of the ethnologist’s greatest 

problems is to obtain pictures which are of 


O secure really good photographs of 
“wild ’’ Indians is not by any 


scientific value as permanent records. This 
is especially true of the Indians of Central 
and South America, many of whom have 
scarcely been visited by white men, and 
most of whom are still in a far more primitive 
and unsophisticated state than the Red men 
of North America. 

Usually, when one attempts to photo- 
graph these Indians, the prospective subjects 
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either hide or run away, or else—in the case 
of those who are more civilized—assume such 
artificial and obviously posed positions and 
expressions that the results remind’ one 
of the old-fashioned photographs in the 
family album. 

Indians, as a rule, strongly object to 
being photographed, even when they have 
never seen a camera before and have no 
idea what the instrument is for. To them 
it savours of witchcraft or magic, and while 
they may not actually fear it they feel that 
it is a good thing to keep away from. More- 
over, the Indians dread the camera's 
“eye.”” The staring lens that ‘ winks ’’ in 
such a mysterious manner is, to their minds, 
the eye of some spirit who lives within the 
black box and is quite capable of looking 
into their minds and reading their most 
secret thoughts. 

So great is their dread of this spirit- 
eye that if the lens is visible they will not 
approach within the camera’s range of 
vision. This is often a great convenience, 
for when one desires to be left alone, or 
wishes to guard against the curiosity and 


A Carib hunter of British Guiana. 
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inquisitiveness of one’s Indian hosts, it is 
only necessary to open a camera and leave 
it in plain sight. 

As long as the little glass “eye” is 
there to see, no Indian will approach, no 
matter how great the temptation may be. 
Many a time I have left my trade goods and 
other possessions fully exposed in the open, 
shed-like hut of an Indian village, and 
have been absent for days, feeling perfectly 
confident that the camera left on guard would 
prevent any native from rummaging through 
my property. 

And here let me remark that the South 
American Indian is, until civilized, abso- 
lutely honest. He will not steal; but he is 
intensely curious, and delights in examining 
anything and everything the stranger pos- 
sesses. He may rummage through one’s 
belongings, and even carry off handfuls of 
objects to show to friends and relatives, 
but he will invariably return them eventu- 
ally. Nevertheless, it is not always desirable 
to have one’s possessions pulled about and 
hopelessly mixed when one is not present, 
and on such occasions an open camera is a 

most useful watch-dog. 


INDIAN “PROXIES.” 


A very potent factor in the 
Indians’ attitude toward the 
camera's ‘‘eye”’ is their almost 
universal belief in what may 
be called “ proxies,’’ which are 
widely used among nearly all 
Central and South American 
tribes. These take the form of 
crude wooden, terra-cotta, or 
even stone effigies, © which 
travellers often erroneously look 
on as idols or gods, but which 
in reality have no religious or 
sacred | significance whatever, 
merely serving to take the place 
of some person or creature. 

Thus the medicine-men of 
the Kunas, Tegualas, and other 
tribes of Panama use wooden 
figures to aid them in curing 
illness. As the medicine-man 
cannot remain constantly beside 
his patients, he places a wooden 
image near the sick man or 
woman, the little figure taking 
the doctor’s place and _ serving 
as his proxy. If, on his next 
visit, the medicine-man finds 
no great improvement in his 
patient’s condition, another 
“proxy” is placed on guard, 
and very often a sick Indian 
will be surrounded by several 
dozen ‘imitation doctors ’’ of 
this kind. 

Among other tribes, such 
as the Guaymis, “ proxies ”’ are 
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carried to even greater lengths. 
When a man is compelled to 
leave his house untenanted for a 
few days, in order to go on a 
hunt or a journey with his 
family, he does not bother to 
lock or bar his doors. Instead, 
he places a crude wooden effigy 
outside and goes forth perfectly 
confident that no one will enter 
during his absence. 

Not only does the “‘ proxy” 
deter trespassers by its mere 
presence, but the Indian believes 
that in some mysterious manner 
the figure left on guard will warn 
him if anyone attempts to enter 
the house, and will actually 
make known the identity of the 
trespasser! The Indian is con- 
vinced that a ‘ proxy,” no 
matter how crude, is possessed 
with the spirit of the person or 
creature it purports to repre- 
sent. Hence, to his mind, the 
camera is the “‘ proxy” of the 
owner, and possessed with the 
white man’s spirit. 

Moreover, when he learns 
the purpose of the camera, or 
has it explained to him, he is 
more reluctant than ever to have 
his picture taken. He believes 
that the likeness or image of a 
person must inevitably possess 
the spirit, or at least a portion 
of the spirit, of the subject. A 

hotograph of himself, carried 
lar away, must take with it 
some of his spirit, which he 
naturally does not care to part 
with. 

Quite frequently I have 
found that this objection may be overcome 
by giving the subject himself a copy of the 
Photograph, for then he feels he has lost 
nothing, and—blis-fully unaware of such 
things as negatives—he is quite content, 
regarding the portrait as a valuable “ proxy’ 
for his own use. 

Oddly enough, most of the South 
American Indians have a remarkable way 
of looking at pictures upside down ! Among 
the innumerable tribes I have visited I have 
never found an Indian—except those who 
had been in close touch with civilization 
and had learned better—who did not follow 
this strange custom. 

With the pictures right-side-up the 
Indians would stare at them uncompre- 
hendingly, their faces expressionless and 
blank ; but the instant one of their number 
turned the photograph bottom-up they 
would become excited and interested, and 
would point, chatter, and laugh as they 
recognized the features of themselves or 
their friends. 
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A Carib girl spinning cotton. 


Another factor which adds to the difti- 
culties of securing good photographs of these 
South American Indians is the fact that 
they usually dwell in dense jungles or forests 
where the light is poor and there are usually 
heavy shadows, while, with the well-known 
perversity of things inanimate, it usually 
rains or is dull at the very moment when 
all other conditions are propitious for 
securing the desired pictures. 

If the light is good, the confidence of 
the Indians won, and a member of the 
tribe has been prevailed upon to brave the 
magic eye of the camera, the result is usually 
far from satisfactory, for the subject forth- 
with assumes a set, martyred expression 
entirely unlike his natural self. 

Having encountered such difficulties, as 
well as many others, including the develop- 
ment of mould on negatives and _ films, 
the ruination of cameras by water, and such 
minor incidents, during many years’ ex- 
perience among South and Central American 
tribes, and having frequently failed to secure 
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A Chokoi Indian girl of Panama. 


the pictures I most desired, I decided that 
the only practical method of obtaining 
satisfactory likenesses of the Indians was to 
paint their portraits. 


DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSPORT. 


This, however, did not prove as easy 
and simple as it sounds. In the first place, 
to carry canvas, colours, brushes, and 
drawing materials into the jungles and 
forests and across vast mountain ranges 
was a problem in itself. In penetrating the 
fastnesses of the South American wilderness, 
and visiting little-known and remote regions, 
every superfluous ounce of dunnage must be 
discarded. 

For days and weeks travel is by dug-out 
canoes along rivers filled with cataracts and 
rapids, where one’s craft must be hauled 
through whirlpools and fierce currents by 
straining, tugging Indians. Portages are 
frequent and often long and arduous ; wash- 
outs and capsizes are all in the day’s work, 


and provisions for the boat’s crew and one- 
self must be carried, together with clothing, 
trade goods, and other essentials. 

Not infrequently it is impossible to 
transport a canoe round a fall or cataract, 
and it becomes necessary to portage the 
whole outfit through the jungles to the head 
of the falls and there construct flimsy, cranky 
“‘ woodskins ’’—fragile craft made from 
cylindrical sections of bark—in which to 
continue the journey. Often, too, the rivers 
may be far too shallow to permit the laden 
craft to pass, and all cargo must be unloaded 
and carried piecemeal for miles up-stream. 

On one trip to the Shayshan Indians of 
Central America more than fifty portages 
were made in one day ; and later on, while 
two men pushed and lifted the canoe over 
the shoals, the others and myself tramped for 
more than sixty miles over the only possible 
route—the uneven, slippery, water-worn 
cobbles of the dried-up river-bed. Even when 
travel is by land the difficulties of trans- 
portation are great. 

Much of the forest is impenetrable until 
a path has been cut with machetes; and 
often the way leads through apparently 


_ bottomless swamps or up the precipitous 


sides of jungle-covered mountains. Very 
frequently, too, it is necessary to cross 
deserts or endless grassy savannahs where 
there is little or no water, where the sun 
beats down like a furnace or else rain falls in 
torrents, and where the dust and the pollen 
from the grasses fill one’s eyes, nose, and 
mouth. 

Under such arduous conditions, every 
additional ounce of weight becomes the 
equivalent of a hundredweight, so far as 
transportation problems go; and _ paints, 
canvas, stretchers, and similar things are 
by no means light. 

Even when one has solved the difficulties 
of transport and reached an Indian camp, 
one’s troubles are not over. There is nothing 
mysterious or magical about drawing or 
painting, even to the suspicious and super- 
stitious Indian mind, for with few exceptions 
the Indian is something of an artist himself. 
But he much prefers watching the painter to 
serving as a model, while the interested, 
chattering crowd that gathers round effec- 
tually shuts off the subject even if, after 
endless trouble, he or she has been induced 
to remain fairly quiet for the time being. 

Occasionally an Indian is found who is 
a born model, but his or her lot is not a 
particularly happy one. The sitter at once 
becomes the butt of laughter, raillery, jokes, 
and good-natured chaffing from every man, 
woman, and child of the village. Wizened 
old hags warn him of the dangers of getting 
his spirit into the picture; and, as a rule, 
after one or two trials, the model gives up in 
despair and runs away, or else assumes a set, 
fixed expression, as if undergoing some 
ceremonial torture. 
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WORKING IN .SECRET. 


I speedily discovered that ordinary 
methods would not serve in painting the 
Indians of the tribes I visited. Instead of 
at once proceeding to paint the people, 
therefore, I made brief and hurried pencil- 
sketches, working surreptitiously when my 
subjects were not looking or were busy at 
their various tasks. 

I would jot down a bit here, a bit there ; 
sometimes getting a nose, an ear, or half a 
face before the subject was aware of what I 


-was doing ; sometimes succeeding in drawing 


an entire head or figure, and often having 
great fun when some Indian would slip 
quietly up behind me and shout the news 
of his discovery, whereupon every member 
of the village would gather about, examining 
the sketches, holding them upside down, and 
shouting and laughing with glee at the 
various bits of anatomy on my sketch-pad. 

Oftentimes, too, I made great headway 
by making drawings of various birds and 
animals, which I distributed among the 
Indians, who, in return, would allow them- 
selves to be sketched. To sup- 
plement these hastily - made 
pictures, I would make equally 
rapid and usually unsuspected 
colour - sketches of costumes, 
facial decorations, and so on. 

Sometimes, however, this 
proved difficult. On one occa- 
sion I found myself without 
the needed colour for recording 
the peculiar ochre-brown shade 
of the Indians’ skins, a shade 
which would, I knew, be im- 

ssiblé to carry in my mind ; 
ut I solved the problem in a 

rather unusual way. Gathering 
a ‘number of dried leaves of 
various shades of brown, I 
matched the Indians’ com- 
plexions and carefully pre- 
served the leaves, which were 
of exactly the same colour. 

Very often, too, photo- 
graphs—even when entirely 
unsatisfactory as_ scientific 
records, or even for repro- 
duction—proved great helps in 
working up the portraits of 
the Indians in oils. Especially 
was this true of postures and __ 
attitudes assumed in ceremonial 
dances, religious rites, occu- 
pations, and so on. Quick 
snapshots taken without the 
subjects’ knowledge would re- 
cord a position or attitude, 
even if all details of features 
and costume were hazy or 
lacking. But I had to be most 
circumspect in securing such 
snapshots. 
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Once let an Indian catch sight of the 
camera and one or two results was sure to 
occur. Either they would scurry to cover, ° 
buzzing somewhat angrily at having their 
ceremonies interrupted, or they would all 
halt in their tracks and stand staring at me. 
To obviate this, I found it necessary to 
conceal the instrument under my garments 
or inside a hut, and trust to luck and guess- 
work in snapping the shutter with the lens 
pointed from under my coat or through a 
chink in a wall. 

Even with my sketches, my _ photo- 
graphs, my notes, and my colour-keys to 
aid me, an immense amount of material 
was required in order to work up an accurate 
painting. | Frequently I have used over 
fifty sketches, several dozen photographs, 
and as many colour-records in painting a 
single Indian; while hundreds of sketches, 
colour-charts, and photographs are necessary 
when painting a dance or a ceremonial 
group. 

In nearly every case I have been careful 

*to introduce only those costumes, orna- 
ments, and implements which I actually 


An Akawoia Indian of British Guiana shooting fish. 
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collected, and which are now in the Museum 
of the American Indian. Thus the pictures 
become valuable ethnological records, and 
when it is desired to construct life-sized 
groups they can be used as guides, the 
identical costumes and decorations depicted 
being used on the models. 


GORGEOUS HEAD-DRESSES. 


One immense advantage that such pic- 
tures possess is that they show the gorgeous 
colouring of the Indians’ costumes. This 
is especially true of the feather head- 
dresses, particularly those of the tribes of 
the interior of Brazil and Guiana. These are 
crown-like affairs of most brilliantly-coloured 
parrot and macaw feathers, fastened to a 
framework of basketry and topped off by 
several long scarlet, orange, or blue feathers 
from the tails of macaws. 

At the rear, a long train or “‘ bob” of 
gaudy feathers—humming bird, cock-of- 
the-rock, parrot, and toucan skins—hangs 
down the wearer's back, and often a 
magnificent feather cape or mantle is 
also worn. Much of the detail and all 
the colour of such regalia are lost in photo- 
graphs. 

The same is true of the colours of the 
Indians’ skins. In this respect the pictures 
prove a revelation to many’ people who are 
accustomed to thinking of all Indians as 
“red men” or copper-coloured. Among 
the South and Central American tribes the 
colour varies from a rich brown to a pale 
yellow or olive, and many of these Indians 
are so fair-skinned that if dressed in con- 
ventional garb they would readily pass 
for white. This is also true of their 
features. 

With few exceptions, the South 
American Indian bears little facial resem- 
blance to his Northern cousins. Seldom do 
we sce the high and prominent check-bones, 
the aquiline nose, thin lips, and strong chin 
which have become accepted as typical of 
the Indian. Instead, the South American 
Indians, as a whole, have rather flat, broad 
noses, rounded checks, full lips, and receding 
chins. 

Among the Andean tribes of Peru are 
many with enormous beak-like noses—the 
so-called ‘Inca nose ’’—and among the 
Mapuches, or as they are more commonly 
called the ‘ Araucanians’’ of Southern 
Chile, we find regular Caucasian features 
with well-developed beards and moustaches. 
We should never recognize these people as 
Indians if they were dressed in everyday 
clothes and met with in city streets. 

Although comparatively few people 
realize the fact, there are many times more 
Indians in South America than in North 
America, an‘ no one can say positively just 
how many tribes inhabit the jungles, forests, 
and mountains of the great southern con- 


tinent. Of course, it would be practicallv 
impossible to paint the whole of these in a 
single lifetime, but much headway has 
already been made, and eventually it is 
hoped that all of the more important and 
characteristic types will be preserved on 
canvas, 

A series showing the types, occupations, 
and dances of all the British Guiana tribes, 
together with several Panama tribes, was 
completed two years ago, and is now in the 
Museum of the American Indian ; paintings 
of all the tribes of Panama, and many of 
Peru and Chile, were completed last year ; 
and this year I expect to finish the series 
illustrating the Peruvian, Bolivian, and 
Chilean tribes. 

I have often been asked if I am not 
afraid of these Indians, and if I have not 
been in constant jeopardy while among 
them. This is a most natural question, 
as the public has been bountifully supplied 
with exaggerated tales of ferocious head- 
hunters, lurking assassins with poisoned 
arrows, and unprovoked attacks, so ‘that 
the average man thinks of all ‘“ wild” 
Indians as hostile. As a matter of fact, I 
very much doubt whether any Central or 
South American tribe ever wantonly 
attacked a white man without provo- 
cation. 

Of course the innocent may have 
suffered for the guilty at times, and Indians 
who have suffered at the hands of Venczuelans, 
Brazilians, and others, or who have been ill- 
treated by prospectors, rubber-gatherers, and 
adventurers, have often, no doubt, evened 
up scores by taking reprisals on white men 
who were in no way responsible for the 
abuses. But such cases are rare. 

As a rule the Indians are discriminating, 
take the stranger at his face value, and 
treat him according to his deserts. Person- 
ally, I have never been attacked or even 
threatened by Indians, and I have visited 
many remote and almost unknown tribes. 
Some of these were reputably savage and 
hostile, and not a few had every reason 
to make short work of any white man 
they met. 

As a rule, I have found these tribes 
hospitable, friendly, and most delightful 
people—as long as they are untouched by 
civilization and have not learned the white 
men's vices. To be sure, on one or two 
occasions I have passcd some most un- 
pleasant hours and have had some narrow 
escapes from serious trouble, but in every 
such case the fault was my own, or was due 
to some act on the part of my men or toa 
misunderstanding. 


A NARROW SHAVE. 


On one occasion, while visiting a remote 
Carib village in the hinterland of Guiana 
I found the Indians engaged in a religious 
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ceremony and wrought up 
to a high pitch of excite- 
ment. As I arrived, fol- 
lowed by my retinue of 
Indian boatmen and their 
women, who served as 
porters, I noticed an ugly 
expression on the face of 
the chief, who was beating 
a ceremonial drum with a 
human leg-bone. 

Instead of turning and 
welcoming me, as I greeted 
him in Caribee, the old 
fellow only banged his 
drum the harder, while his 
eyes fairly blazed and his 
painted face took on a 
demoniacal expression. I 
noticed, also, that the 
other Caribs were drawing 
nearer, that each had 
grasped a club, tow, or 
speat, and that we were 
entirely surrounded by a 
cordon of armed warriors. 

I was utterly at a loss 
to account for such be- 
haviour, for the Caribs are 
usually friendly and good- 
natured. Fora time things 
looked ugly. I could not 

et a word out of the 

ndians; there were no 
replies to my questions, no 
explanation of their hostile 
attitude. 

My black camp - boy 
was fairly shaking in_ his 
boots; the docile Indian 
boatmen were evidentl 
frightened almost out of their wits, and I 
have no doubt that serious consequences 
would have resulted within the next two 
minutes if it had not been for the timely 
appearance of a young Carib whose village 
I had visited a few days previously, and 
who chanced to arrive at the psychological 
moment. 

In a few words he cleared up the matter, 
and then I no longer wondered that the 
Carib chief was sullen. Some time previous 
to my visit, it appeared, a young buck of the 
village had run off with the chief's favourite 
wife. To add insult to injury, the rascal 
had joined my party as a boatman and had 
had the effrontery to bring his lady friend 
with him into her ex-husband’s camp, 
trusting no doubt to my presence to safe- 
guard him from the righteous vengeance 
of the wronged chief. 

Once the reason for the Caribs’ attitude 
was made clear, I lost no time in straighten- 
ing matters out. Cuffing and kicking the 
offending Indian from the village, and driving 
him and his woman to the boats, I ordered 
him to be off. Liberal presents of knives, 
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A Wai-woi dancer of British Guiana in full 
ceremonial dress. 


files, and other trade goods mollified the 
angry chief, and presently we were all on 
the friendliest of terms. 


THE SACRED COSTUMES. 


On another occasion, while travelling 
up a Guiana river, I found a number of 
the strange parasara dance costumes hanging 
on snags or facubas in the stream. The 
Indians wear these costumes of palm and 
fibre in the parasara dance, and after the 
ceremony, which is of a most sacred and 
religious character, the dresses are sus- 
ended from trees in the fields and snags 
in the rivers in order to keep evil spirits 
away. 

These ceremonial robes are extremely 
rare in collections, and as I felt confident 
that no Indians were near, I helped myself 
to several of the costumes and—to guard 
against any possible chance of discovery— 
hid them from sight under the floor- 
boards of the batteau, beneath all my 
dunnage. 

Several days later we arrived at a 
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A Macushi girl sifting cassava meal. 


Patamona village where a bimiti-running 
was in full swing. This ceremonial always 
follows the parasava, and usually ends in 
an orgy of drinking. Leaving two men in 
charge of my boat, I made my way to the 
village, which was at some distance from 
the river, and found the Indians hilarious 
and excited but friendly and good-natured. 
An hour or so later, however, the camp was 
like a hornets’ nest which has been poked 
with a stick. 

Two of the men had been to the river- 
side, and had returned bringing news that 
promised to make it decidedly hot for me, 
for they reported that three of their sacred 
parasara costumes were among my belong- 
ings! How they had discovered the dresses 
I could not at the time understand, but 
later I learned that my over-zealous boat- 
men had decided to take advantage of my 
absence to clean the boat, and had unloaded 
everything, including the sacred costumes, 
which were in plain sight on the river’s 
bank. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the Pata- 
monas were, on the whole, still sober enough 
to listen to my explanations and to reason. 
Declaring that I had been quite ignorant 
of the sacredness of the dresses, and did 
not even know they belonged to the 
Patamonas, I expressed the deepest regret 
for the mistake on my part and offered 
amends in the shape of presents. 

Somewhat mollified, the Patamonas 
considered the matter, and after a conference 
and much discussion the village peaiman 
or medicine-man announced that everything 
would be all right if I would go back down 
the river, accompanied by some of the 


Patamonas, and 
replace the cos- 
tumes where I had 
found them. There 
was nothing else to 
be done, so, willy- 
nilly, I was forced 
to retrace my way 
down-stream, 
hang the dresses on 
the snags again, 
and travel the 
weary journey 
back to the camp. 

Needless to 
say, when, a few 
days later, I left 
the Indians and 
headed down- 
river, I did not fail 
to again gather in 
the costumes which 
had caused the 
trouble; but I 
was careful not 
to visit those 
particular Pata- 
monas again. 

On one other trip I also underwent a 
most unpleasant experience, and one which 
I would scarcely care to repeat. That was 
when I was among the mountain Guaymis 
of Panama—Indians usually regarded as 
hostile and who certainly do not welcome 
the average stranger who enters their 
territory. But I had been most fortunate. 
I had rendered one of the sub-chiefs a 
favour, and, in return, he had vouched for 
me and had accompanied me to the most 
remote villages of his tribe, and had enabled 
me to meet and make friends with the high 
chief, Montezuma. 

A great ceremonial and dance had been 
given in my honour; the chiefs had com- 
pelled various members of the tribe to 
permit me to photograph and sketch them, 
and, as a grand finale, I had been formally 
initiated as a medicine-chief of the tribe. 
This experience I described in THE WIDE 
Wortpd MacazineE for I ebruary - March, 
1927. 

Everything had been favourable, and 
the usually suspicious and rather hostile 
Indians proved most friendly and hospitable, 
doing all they could to make my trip a huge 
success. Then an event transpired which, 
for a time, threatened to end in a tragedy. 
One morning a number of Indians from a 
remote village visited the chief’s house, 
and though several objected strenuously, 
their ruler forced them to line up to be 
photographed. 

That evening, as I lolled in my ham- 
mock in the home of the chief, listening to 
the chatter of some twenty painted and 
feather-crowned Guaym{s who had gathered 
within the dwelling, a young Indian quietly 
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entered and seated himself in a shadowy 
spot at one side of the house. 

Instantly I recognized him as one of the 
strangers I had photographed that morning, 
for his head-dress was most unusual, con- 
sisting of a huge cap or hood of sloth-skin. 
Presently the newcomer uttered an agonized 
foe, and as all eyes turned toward him 

e doubled up, grasped his stomach, and 
rolled, moaning and screaming, on the 
floor. 


AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 


Instantly I realized that I was face to 
face with the gravest danger. The fellow 
had been photographed against his_ will, 
he had come into my presence, and almost 
immediately he had been taken seriously ill. 
To the assembled Indians this would mean 


but one thing: I had bewitched him! 


- And as many of the others present had also 


been photographed they would at once 
believe that they, too, would be taken ill. 

And what if the fellow 
died ? Each and every Indian 
would, I knew, attribute his 
death to me, and every one 
would be in mortal terror of a 
similar fate as long as I lived 
to ‘‘ control’ their spirits. To 
be sure, the chief, Neonandi, 
was a sensible fellow and my 
best friend, and I was, more- 
over, an adopted member of 
the tribe. 

But even the chief, I felt 
sure, would be powerless to 
curb the Indians’ anger once 
they were convinced that I 
had caused a man’s death, 
and my honorary membership 
in the tribe would count for 
nothing. And, judging by the 
fierce expressions on the faces 
of the Indians, and the manner 
in which they regarded me, I 
felt that my own end would 
not be long delayed, especially 
as the sick man was apparently 
on the point of expiring. 

Aided by Neonandi, I 
carried him into the light of 
the fire and feverishly admin- 
istered every remedy I could 
think of, at the same time 
plying the chief with ques- 
tions. Did anyone know if 
this man was subject to these 
sudden attacks? Had they 
ever seen him act in this 
manner before? Did they 
know if he had eaten anything 
which might have caused his 
illness ? But no one could give 
me the slightest information. 
In fact, not an Indian present 
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even knew who the sick man was or any- 
thing about him. He was a stranger, the 
only member of his uallge present. 

Despite my every effort, the poor fellow 
was apparently dying, and presently with 
a last convulsive kick and a gasping groan, 
he stiffened and lay still. 1 listened for a 
heart-beat, but found none; I placed a 
mirror before his lips, but there was no sign 
of breath; I turned up his eyelids and 
exposed glassy, fixed eyes. 

Meanwhile the Indians, grim, forbidding, 
and silent, drew nearer in the shadows, 
while above me and the body of the Indian 


“beside which I knelt stood the chief, arguing, 


haranguing, and trying his utmost to calm 
his warriors. He assured them that the 
‘“ white medicine-chief ’’ would speedily 
bring the cause of the trouble back to life. 
He was, I knew, playing’ for time, and at 
last he succeeded. One by one, the Indians 
drew back into the shadows, squatting 
on the floor or on low, wooden stools, but 
never once taking their eyes from me. 


Patamona girl crushing sugar-cane in a native press. 
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There was nothing more I could do. 
I had wrapped the apparently dead man in 
blankets, Pivad forced stimulants down his 
throat, I had tried artificial respiration, 
but with no signs of success. How much 
longer the superstitious Guaymis would wait 
for a miracle to happen I did not know, 
but I rather wished that they would get 
the business over and not prolong the 
suspense. 

However, my play was to appear 
unconcerned, to act as if I felt entirely 
confident and at ease, and, controlling my 
real sensations, I calmly filled and lighted 
my pipe and seated myself once more in 
my hammock. 

Slowly the minutes passed. Never in 
my life have I undergone a more trying 


ordeal, and then, when it seemed as if the 
suspense would never end, the miracle 
happened! The blanket - wrapped body 
moved ; the dead Indian sat up. Rubbing 
his eyes, he glanced about, rose unsteadily to 
his feet, and turning, stalked from the house 
into the night ! e had merely had a fit, 
but I almost fainted from relief, and the 
assembled Indians firmly believed I had 
worked mighty magic. 

I had brought a dead man back to life, 
and .they gazed upon me with a strange 
mingling of awe, respect, and terror. But 


I thanked my lucky stars that during 
the remainder of my stay among the 
Guaymis I was not called upon to repeat 
my magic and 
Indian ! 


resurrect a really dead 


a 


An Arekuna Indian of Brazil using the blow-gun. 
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C Carson 


: Illustrated by E. PRATER = 


most eventful life, and here relates the romantic 
story of his association with Pancho Villa, 
the famous Mexican outlaw and revolutionary. 
Mr. Carson’s career as a rebel “ general” was 
mixed up with a battle with cattle-thieves, the 
rescue of an old prospector who had discovered 
’ a rich mine, and a hunt for the girl who, if 
. she can be found, is the heiress of the dead 
a miner’s wealth. ‘ 


” The Author is a veteran cowboy who has had a 
» 


and was brought up on a ranch in the 
Western States, being taught to ride 
a wild “ bronk,” throw a rope, and 
wboys who roamed 
est was still ‘‘ wild 


| RAN away from home at the age of eight, 


iy use a six-gun by the co 
é the ranges when the We 

, and woolly.” 
r There were cowboys in those days— 
7 men whose lives were spent in the saddle, 
and whose skill the modern cattleman 

cannot touch. 

But gradually things got tame in the 
{ old U.S.—too tame for me, at any rate, for 
-4 there were no wild cows left to chase, and 
all a cowboy had to do was to ride along a 


fence and “shoo” the docile beasts out of 


> 
: his way. 
So I headed south for Mexico, and got a 
job “ punching » cows for the Terrazas outfit. 
} Terrazas owned about a hundred thousand 


y cows and steers, mostly longhorns, and 
I, something like twenty million acres of land 
c to run them on. I was happy there, for I'd 
plenty of room to work in. Mexico was 
Ld * Some” wild, too. You had to have your 
gun ready all the time, for there were roving 
bands of cattle-thieves and bandits who 
thought nothing of taking a pot-shot at you, 
{ just to see how hard you hit the ground, and 
I then making off with your horse and leaving 
Ce you there for coyote-feed. 


I continued to work for the Terrazas 
; outfit until I had put aside enough to go ee Pichi. 
into the cow business for myself on a small i 
> scale. While on a trip down to Mexico City Mr. Carson as he api koesy: 
T became acquainted with a man named - a ‘ 
yy, and owned a ranc 


William Benton, who said he hailed from learnt I was a cowbo: 
England. We knocked around together for out in the wilds of Chihuahua, he became 
a few days, having a good time, and when he very interested and wanted to join me. 
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He was quite a tenderfoot, but I liked 
him, and decided to take him along with 
me to the ranch. A few days later found him 
all togged out in cowboy’s clothes, and we set 
off. When we reached my ranch I intro- 
duced him to the boys, and they took to 
him right away. Next day he rode with me 
all over the ranch, and said he would like 
to go into partnership with me. He'd plenty 
of money, he told me, but had had enough 
of the cities. I advised him to stay around 
awhile, and later on, if he didn’t get tired 
of the life, we could arrange a deal. 

On our return to the ranch-house from 
our ride we found the famous Pancho Villa 
and his band of outlaws there, unsaddling 
their horses. I had already met Villa on 
several occasions, and as we rode up to the 
house I told my friend who he was. Benton 
had heard of Villa’s depredations through 
the newspapers, and his eyes grew round 
with apprehension. 

“ Hore’s where we get scalped!”’ he 
exclaine2d, but I laughed, assuring him that 
we were in no danger whatever, as all the 
new arrivals wanted was a feed and a few 
days’ r23t. 

Villa and I greeted each other and I 
introliced Benton. The two men took a 
liking to one another straight away, though 
Villa couldn’t speak much English and 
Benton knew very little Spanish. But that 
made no difference; they were soon on the 
best of terms. Little did I dream, as they 
talked, of the bitter quarrel that was going 
to spring up between them in the future ! 

Villa waxed confidential, telling us of 
his early life and the circumstances that had 
driven him to become a bandit. He said that 
a high Mexican official had insulted his 
sister, whereupon he had killed him, and 
there had been a price on his head ever since. 

Benton was much impressed by the 
narrative ; he said he considered Villa had 
the makings of a great man in him. 

A few days later Pancho and his men 
left the ranch, and they hadn’t been gone 
more than an hour when a bunch of Rurales 
(mounted police) swooped down and wanted 
to know what had become of them. I told 
them that I didn’t know; I never pried into 
the movements of such people. The Rurales 
scouted round awhile, picked up Villa’s 
trail, and were soon out of sight in the 
mountains. 

For the next two or three months things 
went along smoothly. Benton became more 
interested every day, and finally we went 
into partnership, buying more cattle and 
leasing a larger area of land. 

Then, one night, we were awakened by 
Villa and his band once more. They stayed 
a week or so, helping us to build corrals and 
fences and making themselves quite at home. 
One morning, however, while we were at 
breakfast, a sentry came running in to say 
that a party of Rurales were approaching. 


We all jumped up from the table, but as we 
did so we saw that the police had surrounded 
the house. 

Their captain shouted to Villa to come 
out and surrender, and I asked the bandit 
what he was going to do. 

“ Fight!’ he announced briefly. 

There were about twenty of the Rurales, 
and Villa had only five men in his bunch, 
but. this didn’t seem to daunt him. He told 
Benton and me tc get under cover, so that 
we shouldn't be hit by stray bullets, and as 
soon as the shooting started my partner 
dived under his bed, which made Villa and 
his men laugh. 

After the first brief exchange of shots 
I called out to the captain of the Rurales not 
to fire any more and went out to parley with 
him. Directly we started talking, however, 
Villa and his men dashed out of the house 
and the fight began in earnest. 

I threw myself flat on the ground, and 
the Rurale leader rolled off his horse, badly 
wounded. From where I lay I could see 
everything. Villa kept yelling at his men to 
charge the enemy, and although out- 
numbered four to one they fought like 
demons. Finally they drove the Rurales to 
cover, and then, getting to their horses, 
which they mounted under a rain of bullets, 
they escaped to the mountains. Three of the 
Rurales were killed and one of the bandits 
wounded. 

After the battle was over, Benton and I 
helped to dress the Rurale officer’s wounds, 
No action was taken against us for ‘‘ harbour- 
ing ’’ the bandits, for it was recognized 
generally that to refuse to do this was 
tantamount to suicide, as the outlaws would 
invariably return later on, murder you, and 
drive off your stock, 

Two days later I was out in the corrals 
when I heard a whistle, and then a voice 
that I recognized as Villa’s hailed me from 
the bush. I found him looking very pale, 
and covered with blood. He had been badly 
wounded in the fight, he told me, being shot 
in the shoulder and right leg, and now 
infection had set in. He said he was afraid 
that, in his helpless condition, his men might 
betray him for the sake of the reward, and 
asked if I could do anything for him. 

I could see that he was suffering terribly, 
but I knew it wouldn’t do to keep him around 
the ranch, for the Rurales would be watching 
it pretty closely and there were always spies 
about. 

I told Villa to remain where he was 
while I went and roped my horse, after which 
I would return to him. All the time I was 
away I was trying to figure out where he 
would be safe and where, at the same time, 
I could look after him. At last I remembered 
a cave a few miles from my ranch-house, so 
I hurriedly gathered up some blankets, food, 
iodine, turpentine, bandages, and so on, and 
hastened back to my patient. 
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I found him where I had left him, but 
he had fainted. Thereupon I located his 
horse, hoisted him up on it, made him fast 
to his saddle with a rope, and was soon on 
the way to the cave. 

After we had gone about half a mile 
Villa came to his senses, and when he found 
himself trussed up naturally came to the 
conclusion that I meant to hand him over 
to the law. He started reviling me in 
Spanish, using every insulting word he could 
put his tongue to, but I only laughed and 
told him if he didn’t keep quiet I would hit 
him over the head. Then his wounds 
started to bleed, and he fainted away again 
and didn’t recover until I was lifting him 
off his horse at the cave. 

When he saw where he was 
he bezan to understand what I 
was up to, and, grasping m:; 
hand, begyed nee fer forgive 
him for doubting me. I hel; 
him into the cave, fixed him 
up a bed of leaves, wrapped 
him in the blankets, and then 
went out to find some water to 
bathe his wounds, There was 
a good spring close handy and 
I was soon back, and started 
to remove his clothes. 

_ Round his waist, under his 
shirt, he was wearing two 
moncy-belts stuffed full of gold, 
Amcricaa ycllow bills, and fine 
unsct diamonds. In all, I 
judged, he had something like 
thirty thousand dollars on him, 
and he ofzred me the Jot, and 
more besides, if I could save 
him. He was scared he was 
going to die, or get captured, 
or both. 

But I told him that what 
I was doing wasn’t for money, 
and hid the belts away in - 
a crevice, showing him where they were. I 
found he had an uly wound on his shoulder, 
which I bathed with hot water, scraping the 
infected parts with a razor blade. Then I 
painted it with iodine, bandaged it, and 
did the same to his leg—which wasn’t in 
such a bad way as his shoulder. 

“* Sefior,’’ he said, when I had finished, 
** you’re a good doctor ; I feel better already. 
Ever do any doctoring in the States ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I said. “ But only for horses on 
the ranges. However, I guess a man and a 
horse are much the same kind of animal,” 

Whereat he laughed and reckoned I was 
right. 

Tocuta Jong story short, Villa soon got 
well, whereupon he swore to be my friend for 
life—a prom:se he faithfully kept. 

I wouldn’t take his money, but he 
insisted on rewarding me in another way. 
During the months that fo!lowed I was eften 
awakened at night by Villa and his band 
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Pancho Villa, the famous 
Mexican revolutionary. 
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coming in with a bunch of horses or cattle 
to present to me. I don’t know where he 
ot them, but they were invariably splendid 
ts, and mostly unbranded. He said he 
would feel hurt if I didn’t accept them, and 
as I had heard of no raids and no one ever 
came to claim the animals I did so. Thus 
my stock steadily increastd in numbers. 

All the peons and the poorer class of 
Mexicans generally were friends of Villa’s, 
for he was always good to them, helping 
them in any way he could. The rich Spanish 
families, on the other hand, hated him, for 
they knew that if they molested any of his 
friends they would pay dearly for it. It 
gradually became well known throughout 
the region that Villa counted 
me as one of his best friends, 
and consequently I was not 
annoyed by the other outlaws 
who infested the countryside, 
for they all feared the redoubt- 
able Villa. 

Things were in this state 
when war broke out between 
President Diaz and Madero. 
Villa took the side of Francisco 
Madero, and the Diaz Govern- 
ment was overthrown. Villa 
became a General instead of an 
outlaw, but eventually Madero 
was assassinated, and General 
Huerta was made provisional 
President of Mexico. 

Villa, feeling certain that 
Huerta was responsille for 
Madero’s death, joined forces 
with Carranza to overthrow 
him. They were successful, and 
Carranza was made President 
—only to turn on the man 
who had helped him. Once 
more there was a_ price on 
Villa’s head, and he became an 
Outlaw again. 

Abcut this time our ranch was raided 
and all the stock driven off. My partncr 
Benton believed that Villa was the culprit, 
and roundly accused him of it. Villa denicd 
the charge, but oficred to make good half the 
loss. Benton, however, refused to listen to 
such a proposition. Hot words and threats 
followed, and finally Benton went off to 
Nogales, Sonora. There was nothing doing 
at the ranch, so I joined Villa’s insurgcnt 
army, being given the rank of “ General.” 

While in Nogales on business I met my 
partner Benton asain, and tricd to get him 
to join us, assuring him that everything would 
eventually come out right. He wouldn't hcer 
of it, but demanded to sce Villa. The lattcr's 
headquarters were at Juarez, Chihuakua, 
and hearing that I was going there, Benton 
said he would accompany me. 

When we arrived at Juarez, Villa came 
out and greeted us. He shool: hands with 
me, but Lenton refused his proficred hand, 
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“Benton’s wife had hold of Villa by the hair with one hand, and was hanging 
on to his gun with the other.” 


telling Villa that he wanted the business of 
the raid settled up, or else he would “ set 
the British Government on to him.” 

‘All right,” replied Villa, “I’m ready 
to settle on the terms I offered.”” And, turn- 
ing on his heel, he went back into his office. 

Thereupon I had another argument 
with Benton, pointing out that Villa had 
given us at least a quarter of our stock in 
the first place, so that he was offering quite 
a good sum by way of compensation, and 
that we should come out well if we accepted 
the terms. 

While we were discussing the matter, 
Benton’s Mexican wife came up. He told 
her to go into the office, saying he would be 
there himself directly. Hearing this, I 
thought he had seen reason at last, and 
intended to settle things amicably. 

Presently he left me and passed into 
Villa’s office. I turned away and was talking 
to General Zapata, another rebel leader, 
when we heard Benton, in a loud, angry 
voice, tell Villa that unless he had every hoof 
back on the ranch by next morning he would 
inform the British Government. Villa, 
equally angry, declared :— 

‘IT don’t care a rap for the British 
Government or any other Government ! 
What you ask me is impossible.”’ 

Thereupon Benton said something we 
couldn't quite catch, and Villa responded 
with what sounded like a warning. Next 
instant a shot rang out inside the room. 

Zapata and I rushed into the office. 
Benton lay dead on the floor, his pistol still 
in his hand, and Benton’s wife had hold 
of Villa by the hair with one hand, and was 
hanging on to his gun with the other. As 
he pushed her away, I demanded to know 
why he had shot my partner. Villa replied 
that he had hated to have to do it, but 
Benton had pulled first, and he shot him 
to save himself. With that he handed me 
his own weapon, and I could see that he was 
genuinely sorry about the shooting. 

We examined poor Benton, but there 
was nothing to be done for him; he was 
stone dead. I felt very distressed about the 
atfair, but I knew that Benton was very 
quick-tempered and had brought it on him- 
self. Still, it was a bad piece of business 
all round, 

After that IT went to Chihuahua City 
for a few days, and there a peon told me that 
he had seen some cattle with my brand on 
them to the west of a place called Diaz. I 
collected some men and horses and went to 
the place named, and there, sure enough, we 
found several herds being driven by Car- 
ranza's soldicrs. I promptly got in touch 
with Villa, and he sent me enough men to 
attack the Carranzistas. We took them by 
surprise, capturing about three thousand 
head of horses and cattle and about a 
hundred _ prisoners. 

Picking out all the animals that bore my 
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brand, I sent them back to my ranch, with 
some vaqueros to look after them. I now 
knew that the unfortunate Benton had 
accused - Villa wrongly, and Villa was glad 
that I had found out the truth. 

For the rest of the year we carried on a 
campaign against Carranza, capturing the 
cities of Juarez, Monte Rey, Nuevo Laredo, 
Chihuahua, and Ojinga. In the fighting, 
which at times was very hot, I was wounded 
eleven times before returning to the ranch 
to recuperate. 

My wounds soon healed, and everything 
at the ranch was going as smoothly as 
possible in the circumstances, when business 
took me once more to Chihuahua City. I had 
only been there a few days when I heard that 
my ranch had been raided, the manager and 
several of the vaqueros killed, and all the 
stock run off. 

Selecting five of the best men I could 
find, I set off at once on the raiders’ trail, 
which took us into the wilds of Durango. 
I knew the country well, and we rapidly 
overtook the thieves. We were riding along 
close on their heels when suddenly a gun 
cracked and one of my men, Alvarez by 
name, pitched from his horse, shot through 
the neck. The rest of us at once tcok to cover. 
The shot sounded some way off to the rig} t, 
but we couldn’t locate the sniper. In all 
probability, we decided, he was one of the 
cattle-thicves, acting as an outpost while 
his friends rested. 

Presently I crawled out from the rccks 
we had sheltered behind, and had started to 
drag the wounded Alvarez in when another 
shot rang out from the mountain-side and a 
bullet passed clean through my hat—which 
made me crawl considerably faster. Mean- 
while the hombre who was doing the shooting 
just kept on. He was a fine marksman ; the 
bullets buzzed round my _ head like 
mosquitoes. 

When I finally got back to cover we 
found that Alvarez was hard hit and dying. 
He just gave a couple of gasps and then 
expired, 

All at once one of the men pointed up 
the mountain side, calling out ‘‘ Smcke.” 
Sure enough, there was a little curl of it 
rising in the air. We crawled higher up the 
mountain toward it, and found that it came 
from a big pit. 

Presently we heard what sounded like 
a groan, so I took a chance and stuck ny 
head over the side of the pit. Then: “ Ecly 
Moses |’ I muttered, in utter astonishmcrt. 

Down in the hole, which appeared to te 
the entrance to a mine, was a grey-haired 
old man bearded like Father Time. He was 
stark naked, and had a rope round his neck 
tied to a post in such a way that his toes 
barely touched the ground. There was a 
nasty wound on the top of his head and 
dried blood on his beard. He appeared to be 
almost at death's door, 
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Forgetting all about the risk of our 
sniper friend puncturing me with a bullet, 
I jumped down into the pit and ran over to 
the old man to release him. Just as I reached 
him, however, he let fly with his foot, caught 
me in the jaw, and hurled me half across 
the hole. 

“Hey, you old buzzard!” I yelled 
angrily. “ Try that again and I'll leave you 
to hang!” 

By this time the others had come down, 


\ 


and I held the old man’s legs while they cut 
the rope. We laid him in the shade and 
poured water over his face. He soon came 
to, and then it took us all our time to hold 
him and make him understand that we 
weren’t there to kill him. But he got the 
drift of things at last, and the first question 
he asked was :— 

“‘ Where are the Greasers ? ” 

“Just what we want to know,” we 
answered. 

Then he told us his story. It appeared 
that he was a miner and prospector, and had 
located a gold mine, one of the old abandoned 
Spanish workings, that had already brought 
him in about a hundred thousand dollars. 

‘I was just cooking breakfast this 
morning,’’ he said, “‘ when something landed 
on my head, and stunned me. When I came 
to I found that a bunch of Mexicans had 


—— 
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made me a prisoner, and wanted my gold. 
1 don’t understand much Spanish, but I 
tried to tell them I hadn’t any, as I took it 
to Durango yesterday and put it in the bank. 
But they wouldn’t believe me, and they 
stripped off my clothes and tied me up as you 
found me. 

“ They proceeded to pull me up by the 
neck and let me hang until I nearly 
strangled ; then they let me down again and 
once more demanded my gold. This went on 
until they heard some shots fired down the 
gulch, when they ran off and left me.”’ 

He was very grateful to us and offered 
me a partnership in the mine—which I 
refused, knowing nothing about gold-mining. 
I have been told since that I probably turned 
down a fortune, but just then all my thoughts 
were centred on getting back the stock that 
had been raided from my ranch. 

While we talked with the old man I 
had sent two of my boys out to prospect a 
bit, and presently they came back saying 
that they had discovered the herd about a 
mile away in a big open valley, with some 
thirty Mexicans and three gringoes (white 


| “As I pulled the trigger his horse 
stumbled, and I missed. Instantly he 
rode off like the wind.” 


men) driving them along very slowly. When 
the old man heard this he asked if he might 
come with us and help us to get back our 
property. 

I'd given him my underclothes to wear 
—his own clothes had vanished—so we took 
him with us, promising him the first pair of 
trousers we came across. 

Arriving at the spot where the boys 
had discovered the herd, I saw, through my 
glasses, that it was moving slowly up a 
valley that I knew ended in a narrow gorge 
some ten miles ahead. My plan was quickly 
made. It was to reach this gorge before the 


raiders and lie in ambush for them. This 
Vou. Lx.—12. 
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meant a long detour and a seven-mile walk 
over the mountains after leaving the horses, 
but we thought we could just do it, and 
accordingly set out. As we went along the 
man we had rescued told us some more of 
his history. 

“ I’ve a grand-daughter in Los Angeles,” 
he said. ‘‘ She’s eighteen now, and for years 
and years I've been searching for gold just 
to give her nice things and send her to a good 


school. When I found out how rich my ore 
was I took it regularly to Durango on my 
burros and put my money in the bank. Then 
I wrote Jenny a letter, enclosing a draft for 
a thousand dollars, and told her we should 
soon be wealthy. 

“ After writing the letter I went to a 
saloon and had a few drinks, and I guess I 
forgot to mail it, for the last time I was in 
Durango I received a letter from Jenny, but 
she didn’t say anything about receiving the 
money. So I sent off a draft for another 
thousand, and told her I’d be back in 
California within a month. Her picture and 
some of my papers are in the coat those 
Mexican hyenas took from me.” 

When the time came to walk, we wanted 
to leave the old man with the horses, but he 
wouldn't hear of it. He said he felt quite 
strong again and insisted on coming the rest 
of the way. 
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Our feet were sore when we reached the 
gorge, for we were ali wearing high-heeled 
riding boots—not the best footgear for 
mountaineering—and_ the old fellow had 
pieces of blanket tied round his feet, but 
luckily we were well ahead of the raiders. 
I placed my six followers three on cach side 
of the gorge, which was not more than a 
hundred yards across, with an interval of 
about three hundred yards between them. 
I gave orders that when I fired the first shot 
everyone was to pick his man, and keep 
shooting as long as there was anything to 
fire at. 

It seemed hours before we heard the 
lowing of cattle, and knew that our enemies 
were coming. I recognized the leader as 
Gomez, one of Mexico’s worst outlaws and a 
bitter enemy of Villa and myself. He hated 
all Americans and had ravaged many 
American homes across the boriler. I decided 
that he should be the target for my first shot. 

I counted thirty-seven of the raiders all 
told, most of them strung out in twos or 
threes’on each side of the herd, with eight 
men whipping up the stragylers in rear, I 
waited until Gomez was a little way past 
me, and then I took careful aim, resting my 
gun on a rock, and fired. As I pulled the 
trigger, however, his horse stumbled, and 
I missed. Instantly he rode off like the wind, 
and a moment later things began to happen. 

Crack! Crack! Crack! went our rifles ; 
it sounded like a regular battle. I managed 
to bring down the two fellows who were with 
Gomez, and meanwhile my men were doing 
deadly work below me. The bandits were 
completely bewildered, driven this way and 
that by the stampeding cattle, and running 
into one another in their anxiety to escape 
from our fire. They’d make for cover, and a 
gun -ould crack from the very rock they were 
heading for. 

Onz fellow IT had drawn a bead on came 
charging toward the very boulder I was 
behind, and I never saw such a surprised 
look on a man’s fac when I rose up and 
pulled trigger. I guess they thought there 
were a million of us, the way we kept sling- 
ing lead! 

Before they’d fired a single shot at us 
they'd had enough, and what was left of the 
ging made a break for the open, with us still 
Pumping bullets after them. When they 
were out of range we came out from behind 
the rocks, mounted the riderless horses, and 
started in pursuit. But the fleeing rascals 
soon outdistanced us, and we returned to 
the herd. 

When I came back I was just in time to 
see the old prospector pulling the trousers 
off a dead Mexican, and close by lay a 
wounded bandit, taking aim at him with a 
pistol! I yelled a warning, but it was too 
late. The ruffian fired and the poor old man 
toppled over, shot through the back. 


All I could do was to pull my gun and 
shoot the bandit. Then I ran to the old man 
and turned him over. He had been shot 
clean through the body, but was still alive. 
He opened his eyes as I wetted his lips with 
sume water from my canteen. 

“Pard,” he gasped, ‘I’m done for. 
Those are my clothes this fellow here is 
wearing. See if you can find my papers in 
the coat.”” 

I couldn’t find any coat, but presently 
we discovered a jacket which the old man 
recognized as his tied behind the saddle of 
one of the horses. Ripping open the lining, 
I handed him a large thick envelope, out of 
which he pulled some papers, a small key 
(which he said belonged to his safe-deposit 
box in the bank), and a soiled photograph of a 
beautiful little girl, big-eyed and smiling. 

“Give me a pencil,” he said, feebly, 
and I will write down her name and an 
order giving her the right to go to the bank 
for my money. I know you will find her and 
give it to her. Tell her I did the very best 
T could.” 

Propped up in my arms, the poor old 
fellow started to write, but he had only got 
as far as “‘ Jenny, Jenny,” when blood began 
to pour from his mouth. We did everything 
we could for him, but he became unconscious 
and never rallied. That night he died, and 
we buried him in the rocks, as we had done 
with poor Alvarez, and marked the grave. 

I went through all his papers, but they 
were so tattered and soiled that I could 
hardly make head or tail of them, except to 
discover that they referred to different mines, 
‘There was no trace of a name or address. 

We stayed in the canyon for some time, 
to rest the stock, and then decided to go 
back to the mine to get our saddle horses. 
We also had a good hunt for the letter the 
old man said he had written to his grand- 
daughter and forgotten to post, but not a 
trace of it could we find. Eventually we set 
off back to my ranch, none the wiser as to 
who the old man was, or whereabouts in Los 
Angeles his grand-daughter lived. Later I 
made a special journey to that city, and 
hunted up every “ Jenny ” I could hear of, 
but none of them proved to be the right one. 

I meant to go to Durango and interview 
the bank people, but had to rejoin Villa. At 
the battle of Chihuahua I was wounded again, 
and as a result was blind for over a year. 
Three years later I did manage to get to 
Durango, but found that the bank had some- 
how become involved in the revolution, and 
I could get no satisfactory information. 

Thereafter, for several years, I tried to 
locate “ Jenny” through the Los Angcles 
papers, but without success. If, by chance, 
the young lady ever reads this story, and 
will describe my old friend and prove to me 
beyond doubt that she is “ the’ Jenny, I 
shall be glad to do all I can to help her. 
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In our issues for June-July and July-August 
last, under the above title, the Authoress 
described the experiences of herself and her 
husband while trying their hands at orange- 
growing in South Africa. “I am going to 
narrate everything just as it happened,” she 
wrote, “my one desire being to present a 
truthful picture of what lies before the new 
settler.” Here is the final chapter of the 
story of that two-year experiment —a record 
of disappointment, disillusionment, and disaster. 
“By publishing it you may be saving other folks 
from Home a great deal of unhappiness,” says 
Mrs. Sprange. 


HIRISTMAS came again—our second 
Christmas in Africa—and everyone 
seemed to be feeling the strain of 
the terrible, 


had endured for the 


blistering heat 


we 


OUR EXPERIMENT IN 
ORANGE-GROWING 


Grace Sprange 


of what it might mean in presents and 
extra skoff (food). 

“ Gooda morning, Boss. Gooda morning, 
Missis. Merry Christmas,”’ he said. 

Breakfast over, we made the boys very 
happy with their presents. T busied myself 
preparing for our expected guests, and then 
my husband and I 
sat on the veranda. 


last few months. The 


only other English- 
woman on the estate 
told me she was 
afraid she could not 
stand it much longer. 
As for me, I did my 
best to keep cheerful, 
but I found I simply 
had to force myself 
to carry on day after 
day. 

On Christmas 
morning we woke at 
dawn. There was a 
momentary vague 
feeling of sadness, a 
longing for the Old 
Country and the old 
faces ; then the 
“something "that 
many of us sense in 
this wonderful new 
country came to our 
rescue and we greet- 
ed one another hap- 
pily. 

“ Piccanin, bring 
tea,” called my hus- 
band. 


Along came 


Oh! how hot it 
was! December is 
one of the hottest 
months of the year 
in this region, an 
though the orange 
trees seem to like it, 
I’m sure it’s not 
very good for mere 
humans. 

But what a glori- 
ous country it is! I 
found myself think- 
ing so as I sat there 
looking out across 
the landscape. Far 
away in the distance 
all around were the 
wonderful hills and 
kopjes, always chang- 
ing, always beautiful. 
Below'them stretched 
the veld, and then, in 
the valley, the orange 
orchards—acres and 
acres of shining green 
trees, sometimes 
covered with sweet- 
smelling blossoms 
and sometimes with 


Sam, a broad grin bright golden balls 
from ear to ear. e, of fruit. 

too, knew it was From. the 
Christmas morning, Jack and William, the two house-boys, with kitchen came the ex- 
and had great hopes ‘a snake killed outside the kitchen door cited chattering 
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the piccanins. ‘‘Ginger,” the cat, purred con- 
tentedly on my knee. We were all happy. 

Soon our guests arrived. First came 
a new friend, the nurse engaged by the 
Company to look after cases of illness, a 
bright, cheery girl. Our two other visitors 
were both workers on the estate, one a 
delightful Englishman, also a newcomer who, 
unfortunately, only stayed six months, the 
second a big Dutchman engaged to look after 
the Company's stores. 

Spite of the heat, we enjoyed our Christ- 
mas dinner. There was a tiny Christmas 
tree on the table, covered with imitation 
snow, and we had crackers and all the old- 
time joys! Certainly the champagne was 
somewhat warm, though we had done our 
best to cool it by hanging the bottle up in 
a wet sack all the morning. Still, no one 
was fastidious and no one groused, and at 
dusk our little party broke up. Afterwards 
my husband and I sat on the veranda again 
and talked about old times at Home. 

Everything was very quiet in our little 
“ Desert Flower.’’ A wonderful moon hung 
overhead, myriads of stars twinkled, grass 
fires burned on the hills around, and some- 
where far away on the veld native drums 
thumped monotonously. It was still fear- 
fully hot, but nevertheless the night seemed 
full of that nameless lure that is the secret 
of Africa. 

And so ended our second Christmas in 
Orange Land. : 

A few weeks later several of the workers 
went down with fever, and the new nurse 
became very busy. Then J fell ill, and 
Nurse came 


One night I felt easier than I’d been 
for ten weary, pain-filled days, and was sure 
I was recovering. In reality I was sinking 
into unconsciousness. Fever, following the 
intense heat, had beaten me completely, 
and when the sun rose my husband trampcd 
across the veld to the post-office to ring up our 
doctor—only to find the wires disconnected ! 

The manager of the estate was then 
kind enough to go fourteen miles in his car 
to the next post-office, whence the medico 
was summoned. The doctor had a difficult 
motor journey over eighty miles of bad 
roads, but he arrived at dusk. I don’t 
remember his coming, but he gave me two 
large injections of quinine, and I continued 
with further daily injections. 

Slowly I got better again, but only 
for a few days. The fever came back 
once more, and a sort of intermittent busi- 
ness started. For a short time I would be 
quite well; then followed days of high 
fever, sickness, and pain. My husband, too, 
had several bad attacks. They did not 
affect him quite so seriously as in my case, 
but we were a very sad couple, one or other 
of us being always ill. 

The piccanins, too, were continually 
getting touches of malaria which rendered 
them unable to work, and this, of course, 
didn’t improve matters from a housewife’s 
point of view. 

A great uneasiness was now in our 
minds—uneasiness which grew every day. 
The doctor had told us that these continual 
attacks of illness were very bad for us. The 
place, he said, was quite unfit for a white 


to me. At 


first we 
hoped I 
should soon 
be all right 
again, but I 
got steadily 
worse. It is 
difficult _ to 
make home- 
keeping 
people un- 
derstand 
how terrible 
malaria can 


be. One 
has” high 
fever, ach- 
ing limbs, 
and con- 
stant sick- 


ness, and it 
is ever so 
much worse 
when. one is 
far away 
from a doc- 
tor or skill- 
ed help. 
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woman during the fever season, and I ought 
to ieave the estate for four months every year. 

Nearly everyone around us was ill, 
and yet they were mostly Dutch folk, born 
and bred in Africa, so presumably better able 
to stand the climate than we were. Black- 
water, too, was very prevalent in the dis- 
trict and several people died. 

Before we left London, the Company had 
told my husband they would be glad to 
give him some employment on the estate, 
and a few months after our arrival he was 
made estate secretary. One day, in the 
midst of the sickness, the managing director 
came to my husband and told him that the 
doctor said it was suicidal for me to remain 
on the estate. If we were obliged to give 
up and leave, the director added, the Com- 
pany would do anything in reason to help 
us. He asked my husband to think the 
matter over and let him know what decision 
we arrived at. 

Well, my husband and I talked and 
worried, worried and talked, as to what we 
ought to do. We were both feeling ill and 
had lost a good deal of weight, yet we didn’t 
want to leave. You see, we had burnt our 
boats in the Old Country, sunk a lot of our 
money in purchasing the plot, worked 
very hard, and loved our little home. Even 
now it was hardly finished, and we couldn’t 
bear to think of quitting it. Moreover, I 


itting-room. 


had become very much attached to this 
wonderful Africa-in-the-making. 

Spite of everything, however, we began 
to realize we were actually endangering our 
lives if we stayed, and accordingly asked the 
managing director exactly what the Company 
was prepared to do for us if we quitted, but 
he gave us no direct reply.. We felt we ought 
to know definitely where we stood if malaria 
finally defeated us, so we wrote to the Board 
asking the same question. The managing 
director was then on his way to England, 
and we received a formal reply stating that 
the matter would be brought up at the next 
Board-meeting, but we never heard any- 
thing further. 

At the end of the hot weather the doctor 
told us we must go away to the sea to 
recuperate. We went down to Delagoa Bay 
and had a very jolly holiday. Delagoa Bay 
is a queer mixture of East and West. There 
is a beautiful bathing-beach, with a band 
playing near by and coco-nut palms away 
in the distance. We spent many hot, 
happy afternoons basking in the sea and 
listening to the band. 

After a month we were back again at our 
vondavels. It was nice to be home once more, 
within sight of my beloved hills, but our 
troubles were not yet over. 

The piccanins were pleased to see us 
back again, and had looked after the house 
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and garden much better than we had 
expected. Certainly some of the ferns and 
trees were dead; and when we inquired 
why six fowls were missing we were told: 
“Him sick; finished.”’ I strongly suspect, 
however, that they were killed for the 
piccanins’ dinners. 

We took up our quiet, busy life again, 
but after ten days we both fell ill with malaria 
once more. It was most disheartening. 
Then came a letter from my mother saying 
we mustn’t stay in the place for another 
fever season. Even then we didn’t want to 
give in, but my husband was afraid of 
losing me. If I died, he said, after all the 
warnings we had received, he would never 
forgive himself—and my people would never 
forgive him, either. 

Nevertheless, I begged him to try just 
one more season, but he said he dare not. 
When the managing director was again on 
the estate, therefore, we sent for him and 
told him we were afraid we should have to 
go. We should have been told in London, 
we said, how malarious the place was. Now 
we wanted to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain and give up. What would the Company 
do to help us ? 

To our utter surprise—we were sitting 
having tea together—he jumped up and 
told us he would do nothing ! If we thought 
we had a case against the Company, he said, 
we must take it to Court ! 

After this unsatisfactory conversation 
my husband wrote a letter to the directors 
—the men on whose names we had relied 
when buying our land in England. In 
this letter he set forth the facts of our case, 
and once more asked what they would do to 
help us in our very difficult situation. Then 
we waited anxiously for a reply, and mean- 
while life went on much as usual. 

I had a lot of baby chickens and was 
very busy with them. The incubator turned 
out a great success, and I averaged forty- 
eight chicks from 
every fifty eggs. We 
were much troubled 
with hawks, however, 
which usually came 
at sunrise or sunset. 
They would swoop 
down, seize a baby 
chick, and make off 
with it. We used to 
rush out with a gun 
when we heard the 
cocks crying their 
warning, but were 
nearly always too 
late. 

The garden be- 
gan to look very 
charming. Every 
afternoon I sent the 
piccanins out to find 
roots of cacti and 
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wild flowers growing in the hills around, 
and sometimes they brought really beautiful 
things, in which case they were always 
rewarded. 

A month after our letter had gone to the 
Company, the managing director came along. 

“ Why did you write to the directors ?”” 
he demanded. ‘ I am the Company ! ” 

He then asked my husband to with- 
draw his letter, but was told it was impossible 
until he received a definite answer. 

“Unless you withdraw the letter,” 
said the director, “‘I must ask for your 
resignation as secretary.”’ 

“If that is the desire of the Board,” 
retorted my husband, “ I will hand it in.”’ 

Later in the day the director approached 
my husband again, said he had nothing 
against him, and would like to come to our 
house and talk matters over. He did so, 
but nothing was accomplished, and next 
morning my husband tendered his resigna- 
tion, being told to leave the office at once. 

Then followed a very difficult and most 
trying time. We went to the city to consult 
a leading solicitor, who told us we were not 
the first people who had been badly used by 
land companies. It would be a splendid 
thing, he said, if we went to Court with our 
case, as these affairs were doing the country 
untold harm. He pointed out, however, 
that we must be prepared to meet very heavy 
expenses, as the case would be a High Court 
one, and it would be a year, and possibly 
more, before it was heard. 

We should have to employ experts, 
send them down to the estate, and pay all 
their expenses, which, with the long railway 
journeys involved, would be a very costly 
business, All things considered, as we were 
not rich, he advised us to see the Company 
before we took action, as he thought they 
would probably be glad to come to an 
amicable settlement. 

Acting on the solicitor’s advice, we 
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The last view of “Desert Flower,” Mrs. Sprange’s bungalow. 
sad. All our hard work, all we had endured and suffered, had gone for nothing.” 


went to the Company’s office and saw the 
managing director. He told us they would 
like to arrange a settlement, and after a 
lot of discussion we offered to take £1,500 and 
give them our orange plot and the house. 

“his would have meant our losing 
many hundreds of pounds, but we were 
willing to accept this amount in order to 
get the matter settled quickly. The mana- 
ging director said he would Pt this pro- 
position before the Board, and asked us to 
call the following week. We did so, and after 
many more delays the Company suggested 
£1,000 as the figure they would be prepared 
to pay. Numerous interviews and much 
correspondence followed, but this is no 
place to describe the seemingly interminable 
negotiations that went on. 

We spent two unhappy, anxious months 
trying to come to some reasonable agreement, 
and during practically the whole time I was 
ill with malaria, and we were spending a lot 
of money. 

At last we felt it would be best to take 
what we could get and cut our loss. It 
seemed hopeless to go on fighting, and we 
did not know what to do for the best. We 
were in a strange country, thousands of miles 
from our own folk, in bad health, and the 
whole business was proving not only heart- 
breaking but very expensive. 

Finally everything was scttled and all 
the documents signed, and my husband and 
I left the city and went back to our “ Desert 


“Our leave-taking was very 


Flower’’ to pack up. Our garden had 
grown while we were away, and everything 
looked very beautiful. Our leave-taking 
was very sad, very tragic. All our hard work, 
all we had endured and suffered, had gone 
for nothing—the malaria had beaten us ! 

Our furniture was packed and sent 
away on ox-wagons, and very reluctantly 
we bade farewell to the ‘‘ Desert Flower” 
and all the high hopes it stood for. We our- 
selves are now in an hotel, carefully con- 
sidering our next move. Our sad experi- 
ences have made us long for Home and our 
own folks, yet neither my husband nor I 
like the idea of returning beaten in the 
battle and much poorer than we came out. 

It would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, for him to find a good position in 
England again. Morcover, we hate to 
acknowledge defeat, and I think, when we 
get our money from the Company, that we 
shall have one more try to wrest a living from 
this cruel yet beautiful land of sunshine. 

Do we blame Africa for our misfortunes ? 
No; a thousand times no! I am certain 
that if I were back once again in sunless 
streets, listening to the ceascless pattering 
of the raindrops and the rumble of the 
motor-’buses, there would speedily come a 
pull at my heart-strings. fhe veld would 
call inexorably until I went back again— 
back to the wide spaces, the sunshine, and 
that ‘something that only those who 
know Africa can understand. 
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THE LAST OF 
THE LITTLE SHANGHAI 


Shanghai leaving Battle Harbour on her ill-fated last voyage. 


Re! 8s who followed the story of the 
“ Big Voyage of the Little Shanghai "’ 
will be interested in the following 
““sequel.”” From St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Mr. E. Maunder sends us the photograph 
here reproduced, concerning which he 
writes :— 

“This picture shows the Shanghai 
leaving Battle Harbour, Labrador, in 1924. 
She was being sailed by a party of four from 
Norway to America, but we nashed to 
pieces in a big storm, all hands being rescued 
by the coastguard. Your readers may like 
to hear the last of the little Shanghat.” 

Mr. Ingwersen, the author of our articles, 
adds certain details concerning the Shanghai's 
last voyage. 

“Having reached Copenhagen from 
Shanghai in the month of May, 1924,"’ he 
writes, “ we sold the vessel to an American 
judge, Mr. Frederic de Witt Wells, who, at 
the time of our arrival, was staying in Paris 
He heard of our long voyage through the 


French newspapers and cabled to the 
American consul in Copenhagen to ask 
whethe hanghai was for sale 


“We were quite ready to sell the boat, 
although naturally we felt a wrench at 
parting with so trusty acraft. Consequently, 
a few days after his arrival in Copen- 
hagen, Judge Wells became the owner of 
Shanghai. 

‘His intention, he informed us, was to 
cross the Atlantic by way of Bergen 


(Norway), the Faroes, Iceland, Greenland, 
and Newfoundland, with New York as his 
final destination. _ 

“He tried to persuade all three of us to 
join him in the venture, but, being by this 
time rather tired of knocking around the 
ocean—we had had fourteen months of it 
we declined. At the last moment, how- 
ever, Judge Wells persuaded Vanman to go 
with him as far as Bergen. The Shanghai, 
having been repaired and overhauled, left 
Copenhagen on June 26, 1924, this time 
flying the Stars and Stripes. 

“The crew consisted of the new 
owner, Judge Wells, Vanman, Heilman, a 
Danish navigator, and a Mr. Chapman, 
stated to be a member of the Astor family. 
On their arrival in Bergen, Vanman and 
Heilman left the boat, and their places were 
taken by two Norwegians and the owner's 
son. After having successfully crossed the 
Atlantic, our dear old craft was smashed to 
pieces during a furious gale on the coast of 
Newfoundland. The disaster happened in 
a strait called Cansa Port. Fortunately the 
whole of the crew were saved, largely as a 
result of the heroic efforts of one of the 
Norwegians, named Ask Bryndelsen, who 
swam ashore with a line. 

“Later on Judge Wells wrote a book 
about the voyage, ‘ The Last Cruise of the 
Shanghai.’ 

“And so passed a very gallant little 


ship 
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‘Trapped in & 
Flooded. Tunnel 


g 
LO. Clinning 


Mlustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN 


tunnel we encoun- 
tered our first real 


HILST 
I was 
3 mech- 


anical 
engineer in charge 


| An engineer’s story of the terrible experience 
that befell a diver. 


difficulties. Dur- 
ing the weeks that 
the water had 


of the power and - ~ + = - 
mechanical plant 
at the Hartebeestpoort Irrigation Dam, near 
Pretoria, South Africa, we experienced an 
alarming mishap which resulted in one of 
my best hands, J. H. Van den Berg, being 
imprisoned for four and a half hours in a 
flooded tunnel, and only escaping death 
in a manner that bordered on the miraculous. 
The Hartebeestpoort Dam_ harnesses 
the rivers Crocodile and Maghalies, both of 
which carry aconsiderable amount of water, 
even in the driest seasons, and in order 
that the foundations for the dam wall 
could be put in under dry conditions, a 
“ deviation tunnel ’’ had been driven through 
the mountain on the right flank large enough 
to deal with the maximum dry-season flow. 
With the wall nearing completion, 
provision had to be made for the permanent 
closing of this temporary tunnel, but it 
was necessary to do this in such a manner 
as to safeguard two important points. 
Firstly, the supply of water to riparian 


owners down-stream had to be main- . 


tained ; secondly, we had to prevent the 
impounded water from rising too quickly 
against the wall and this catching up the 
work still under construction. 

To meet these requirements, three pipes, 
each sixteen inches in diameter, were carried 
through a small concrete wall or ‘‘ plug” 
in the tunnel, with valves fitted to them on 
the down-stream side. These valves could 
be opened or shut at will from the mouth 
of the tunnel. 

When at last the time arrived for per- 
manently concreting-up the whole of the 


been slowly rising 
in the dam a tre- 
mendous amount of excavation work had 
been carried out on the mountain-side in 
order to form a roadway to the wall. Much 
of the dbris from this work had fallen at 
both ends of the tunnel. 

The result was that the protecting 
timbers at the lower end were carried away 
and the control wires to the valves cut, 
rendering the latter inoperative. At the 
upper end ropes attached to weighted wooden 
balis, which could be made to drift into the 
pipes with the current and thus block them, 
were buried under many tons of rock. It 
was quickly obvious that, in view of these 
mishaps, the valves could now only be 
regulated from within the tunnel itself. 

Clad in a bathing suit, I entered the 
tunnel—which was about twelve feet wide 
by six feet high—at the lower end, where 
a slight rise in the roof, aided by a gradient 
of about one in fifty in the floor, made an 
air-space above the water, and by pulling 
myself along by means of projecting rocks 
was able to get within some fifty feet of 
the valves. 

Beyond this point, however, the water 
filled the tunnel right up to the roof, and the 
current was very strong. I therefore decided 
to send a diver in to turn off the valves. 

I had two experienced men at my dis- 
posal, but only one set of diving equipment. 
Both men had already done a considerable 
amount of diving, in daylight and still 
water, but now, faced with a strong current 
and the darkness of the tunnel, it was plain 
they didn’t care forthe job. 
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One of them, indeed, made only a 
solitary attempt to reach the valves. The 
other made two; then both of them refused 
further duty, reporting that they could make 
no headway against the stream. 

Among the men in my riggers’ gang 
was one Van den Berg, a leading hand 
who had often shown remarkable daring 
and strength. He now pleaded with me to 
give him the opportunity of, getting into 
the diving-dress and attempting the closing 
of the valves. 

Van den Berg had full knowledge of 
the lay-out of the pipes, having assisted 
during the whole of the erection work, but 
he had never done any diving. All the same, 
I had a firm conviction that a determined 
man could win past the worst point, after 
which he would to some extent be aided 
by the eddics till he reached the valves, 
where every turn of the wheels would not 
only reduce the force of the current but 
would lower the level of the water. 

Having great confidence in Van den 
Berg’s courage and resource, I put him 
through about two hours’ training in the 
diving outfit. Then, after he had had a good 
rest and some lunch, we shook hand: and 
into the tunnel he went, attended by the 
rigger and four men, who were to take 
care of the life and air-lines. 

Scarcely six minutes had passed when 
one of the men on the air-pump—an old 
hand—looked up aghast. 

“This air-line is broken!’ 
“ There’s no resistance against the pipe ! 

Naturally I was shocked, but before I 
could say or do anything I heard the splash- 
ing of water, and out of the tunnel came 
Mr. R. Walker, the rigger, looking very white 
and upset. 

‘“He gave me the signal to pull him 
out, but we can’t move him!” he said. 
The pumpman’s comment was significant. 

“No use pumping any more!” he 
remarked gloomily. 

I swung round on him angrily. 


he cried. 
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“You will keep that pump going at 
the usual rate till Van den Berg comes out, 
whether he be dead or alive,”” was my stern 
order. To Walker I said: ‘‘ Keep relays 
of men on the life-line, but on no account 
allow anyone to pull heavily on it; there’s 
no saying what damage pulling may do. 
Please report any change or sign of a signal.” 

There were plenty of willing helpers 
available, but no means of getting to the 
unfortunate Van den Berg, so we turned 
our attention to stopping the flow of water 
into the tunnel at the other end, which was 
some sixty-five feet below the surface. I 
might add that immediately the accident 
occurred messages were sent all over the 
country for a second diving-suit, but, as 
ill-luck would have it, such a thing was 
not to be obtained within a reasonable 
distance. : ni 

All attempts to free the ropes con- 
necting with the wooden balls designed to 
block the bell-shaped mouths of the pipes 
completely failed, and in the hope of jam- 
ming something into the openings through 
which the water was rushing we made up 
bundles of cement sacks, tied with paling 
wire, and sank them from a boat over the 
tunnel entrance. Two hours’ work, how- 
ever, proved futile, and finally I decided to 
adopt a method I had hesitated to try before 
owing to its obvious dangers. 

This was to fire a blasting charge 
under water in an attempt to dislodge the 
rock holding the ropes, thus allowing the 
balls to be carried by the velocity of the 
current into the ‘‘ bellmouths.’’ Several 
times during this period of anxiety reports 
were received from the men attending the 
life-line to the effect that they thought they 
felt weak signals. This encouraged us, but 
we discovered later that these alleged 


“‘ signals "’ were entirely due to the action 
of the water. 

There were several objections to blast- 
ing, one being the close proximity of the 
to the point where the 
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Diagram showing Van den Berg’s position in the flooded tunnel and the 
various points mentioned in the story. 


TRAPPED IN A-FLOODED TUNNEL. 
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“I swung round on him angrily. ‘You will keep that pump going till Van den 
Berg comes out, dead or alive,’ was my stern order.” 
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explosions must take place, and the conse- 
quent danger of concussion. * 

Another question troubled me: how 
far from the direct flow was Van den Berg 
in view of the certainty that, in conjunction 
with the blasting, the velocity of the water 
would carry quantities of jagged pieces of 
rock through the pipes at high speed and 

thaps batter the poor man to death ? 

‘here was a third disturbing possibility— 
that a charge might 
slip through the pipes 
with the current and 
explode either near 
Van den Berg or the 
riggers. 

However, some- 
thing had to be done 
without loss of time, and 
I was very glad to have 
the assistance of Mr. D. 
Brain, our works fore- 
man, who was expe- 
rienced in blasting 
operations. 

For a further two 
hours, charges of six 
sticks of gelignite, with 
carefully-measured 
fuses, were sunk and 
fired at intervals, a care- 
ful watch being mean- 
while kept onthe water- 
level in the tunnel. At 
length Brain reported to 
me that a charge had 
failed to explode. I 
therefore asked him to 
prepare another charge, 
with about one inch 
extra length of fuse, and * 
to sink it, if possible, 
exactly over the spot 
where he had sunk the 
misfire: % 

Presently a shout 
came up from Brain: 
“Charge sent away.” 
Slowly the moments 
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left leg, near the hip, was full of water w 
to his shoulders. What had happened, 
we discovered, was this :— 

Van den Berg had reached the valve, 
as I thought he would, but before he touched 
it had a feeling that he required more air. 
Thereupon, contrary to my emphatic instruc- 
tions, he slightly closed the relief-valve on 
his headdress. This latter, of course, 
immediately filled with air and ‘‘ ballooned ”” 
the dress, making him so 
light that the churning 
water flung him away 
from the valve. His suit 
caught on some projec- 
tion and was torn, and 
the life-line twined itself 
round the valve, holding 


him in one position 
during all those terrible 
hours, 


As a matter of fact, 
it was just as well that 
it did, for it is more than 
probable that, had he 
been able to move about, 
he would have been 
drowned, as in that case 
the contained air would 
have been dislodged 
more easily from his 
headdress. 

He told me _ that 
hard objects struck him 
now and then when the 
blasting took pice: but 
though he ew we 
would leave no stone 
unturned to help him 
he could not make out 
what the blasting was 
for; and all the time he 
dreaded that the water 
in his dress would rise to 
his mouth and nose and 
drown him. That it did 
not do so during those 
interminable hours when 
he was held there like a 


ticked by, until suddenly 
a double report and a 
heavy vibration told us 
that both charges had exploded. 

Then, to my oft-repeated inquiry, 
“Any change?’ I at last received the 
ed for in vain. 


Van den Berg, the 


fa) 
ishly I scrambled down the 
hundred and fifty feet of vertical ladders, 
and by the time I reached the tunnel—now 


He's alive!” 

resently, with the assistance of the 
riggers, Van den Berg walked out, after 
four and a half hours’ imprisonment in the 
flooded tunnel. His diving-suit, torn in the 


trapped rat can only be 
described as mirac- 
ulous. 

Van den Berg's rescue, needless to say, 
was an indescribable relief. All the time he 
was interned I could not forget that it was 
I who had sent him into the tunnel, and it 
seemed to me as if the willing helpers around 
me must be saying to themselves: ‘‘ He’s 
dead, and you are his murderer ! ”” 

They weren't, of course, but I shall 
never forget the long-drawn-out anxiety of 
those terrible hours, which left me with 
all the symptoms of a severe physical 
shock. 

As for Van den Berg, after a week’s rest 
in hospital he was quite himself again— 
and he is still fond of adventure ! 
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FOR. THE HONOUR 
OF \THE MOUNTED" 


& 


Herbert Patrick Lee 


Mlustrated by S. BRIAULT 


F Jack London 
had written this 
yarn it would 
have been hailed 

as a _ masterpiece. 
From the pen of Rex 
Beach or Robert W. 
Service it would 


Mounted Police of 


Countless thrilling stories have been told 
concerning the pluck and devotion to duty 
of the members of the famous North-West 


Canada. 
another, unfolded to the Author while he 
was a recruit at Regina. “The tale is true 
in every detail,” he writes. | 


petrol a region nearly 
fty thousand square 
miles in area. The 

st lay roughly six 

undred miles north 
of Edmonton, and 
about five hundred 
miles from Fort Sas+ 
katchewan. No:th- 


Here is yet 


have gained a per- 
manent place in the 
classics of the Northland. But it doesn’t 
happen to be fiction ; it is simply one more 
example of how, in the history of the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police, fact can be 
much stranger than fiction—and far more 
thrilling. 

It is many years since Sergeant Pedley 
paddled his canoe and piloted his dog-team 
across the frozen wilderness beyond the 
Athabasca. Now he drives a smart bay 
mare and takes charge of the mail for the 
Dep3t Division of the Mounted Police at 
Regina, Saskatchewan. But the sergeant’s 
hair is iron grey, and the deep furrows which 
line his tanned face tell of his years of service 
in the Far North, long before the steel came 
to Athabasca Landing or the telegraph line 
ran from Alberta to the Yukon. 

Pedley once had an experience such as 
falls to the lot of few men, even in the 
Mounted Police—an experience that won 
him undying fame in the annals of the Force 
and the history of that vast expanse of 
Arctic and sub-Arctic Canada known as the 
North-West Territories. 

More than twenty years ago—in 1904 
to be exact—Pedley, then a strapping young 
constable, was stationed at Fort Chipewyan, 
a lonely outpost of the Mounted Police on 
the shores of Lake Athabasca. In the past 
the fort had been a centre for the fur trade, 
and a rendezvous for the trappers in the 
valleys of the Athabasca and the Peace. 
Many explorers and fur brigades starting 
north for the Arctic coast had used the little 
collection of log cabins at Chipewyan as 
their inland base. 

Three men of the Mounted Police, a 
sergeant and two constables, garrisoned the 
post at Chipewyan. It was their duty to 


* Mackenzie. 


= 
wards again three 
hundred miles of wildernessstretched between 
Chipewyan and the next }:ounted Police post 
at Fort Resolution, on Great Slave Lake. 

It was lonely enough at Chipewyan even 
in summer, when the fur brigades with their 
canoes and York boats passed down the 
Athabasca bound for the head-waters of the 
In winter it was the acme 
of desolation. 

For then, with the exception of the 
men of the Mounted Police, the post was 
deserted. The Indians and_half-breeds 
scattered to their trap-lines, and only an 
occasional visitor came to relieve the territle 
monotony and the crushing winter silence 
at Fort Chipewyan. The rivers and lakes 
were frozen for many months, preventing 
all travel except by sled. Deep snow blocked 
the narrow trails through the forest. 

In the summer of 1904, when Pedley was 
at Chipewyan, a white missionary came up 
from the south, paddled by Indians down 
the Athabasca. The newcomer did not stay 
at the fort, but pressed on up the Peace 
River to spread the Word in the isolated 
Indian villages far up in the foothills of the 
Rockies. 

Later he crossed the mountains and 
preached in the mining camps of British 
Columbia. When the cold weather came, 
however, he returned along the canyon 
trail to the Peace and prepared to spend the- 
winter at Peace Station, an outpost of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

It happened that this particular winter 
the white trader who ran the post for the 
Company had gone south in the autumn on 
business with 
Winnipeg, and a’ single half-breed, Anton 
Ribeaux, was in charge of the post at Peace 


the Fur Commissioner in . 
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Station, doling out tea, tobacco, and ammu- 
nition in exchange for the pelts of beaver, 
marten, lynx, and fox, brought in by the 
visiting trappers. 

Lonely as it was, the Mounted Police 
post at Chipewyan was a veritable paradise 
compared with the trading station on the 
Peace. The long log shack was dark and 
gloomy, lit only by oil lamps, and almost 
entirely buried beneath the snow. For the 
most part Ribeaux and the missionary lived 
on corn-meal and bacon, varied with fish 
speared through holes in the river-ice, or an 
occasional jack rabbit shot by the half- 
breed. 

There was little to break the monotony 
of the long winter nights when fierce blizzards 
roared down from the Pole, imprisoning the 
half-breed and the missionary in the gloomy 
shack. To make matters worse, Ribeaux 
knew no English and the white man under- 
stood but little of the other's patois. 

Days passed with the half-breed silently 
smoking innumerable arettes, while the 
missionary moved restlessly about the hut. 
Ribeaux was born in the north woods, and 
bore the tedium better than the white man. 
His calm silence maddened his fellow- 
prisoner in the snow-bound trading station. 

Long before the real winter darkness of 
the sub-Arctic winter fell on Peace Station 
the white man’s brain gave way under the 
strain of solitude. He was unused to the 
wilderness, poor fellow, and when the gloom 
of November faded into the twilight of 
December he could stand it no longer. 

Early _in December a patrol of the 
Mounted Police drove by Peace Station, 
bound from Peace River to Fort Resolution, 
vid Fort Chipewyan, and to them Ribeaux 
confided his fears as to the missionary’s 
sanity. He implored the. corporal in charge 
of the patrol to remove his guest before he 
became violently insane. 

The patrol was on urgent business and 
could not stop, but at Chipewyan the 
corporal reported the matter to the sergeant 
in charge of the post, who promised to 
investigate the case. 

Pedley was selected to drive up Peace 
River and bring the missionary down to 
Lake Athabasca. In due time he arrived 
at the trading-post—to find the missionary 
a raving mani He lashed the unfortu- 
nate man to his sled and drove back to 
Chipewyan. 

For the time being the missionary was 
safe, but he could not be kept at Fort 
Chipewyan all through the dark months of 
winter. His condition was rapidly growing 
worse, and the policemen knew that unless 
he received medical aid he would not be 
alive when the Spring sunshine once more 
opened the rivers for canoe travel. 

The sergeant held a conference with 
his little command and decided that the 
p-eacher must be taken at once to the nearest 
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civilized settlement, whence he could be 
removed to a hospital. It would mean 
taking the madman five hundred miles 
south to Fort Saskatchewan, a long lonely 
journey over the frozen Athabasca River, 
with only one place on the entire route 
where human beings might be encountered. 

The sergeant could not leave his post, 
nor could he spare more than one of his 
two men to make the difficult trip with the 
unhappy missionary. And of the two 
constables the sergeant chose Pedley, because 
of his great strength and long expericnce 
in the North. Little did Pedley know how 
sorely he would need both strength and 
experience before he landed with his human 
load at Fort Saskatchewan nearly a month 
later ! 

The sergeant gave Pedley the best team 
of dogs on Lake Athabasca and the ccn- 
stable chose a light, casy-running sled 
capable of being hauled by cone man over 
the rough spots on the trail. After loading 
the sled with camp equipment and focd, 
Pedley and his comrades wrapped the 
insane man in furs, encased his feet in 
two pairs of warm mcccasins, thrust him 
into a big fur slecping-bag, and lashed bim 
firmly to the sled. 

- It was the second week in December 
when Pedley started out from Fert Chipe- 
wyan on one of the grimmest journeys ever 
undertaken by any man. The weather was 
bitterly cold and the snow lay deep and 
crisp on the frozen Athabasca. But cold 
as it was, the worst part of the winter— 
black December and _ fierce January—still 
lay ahead when the lone constable swung 
his dogs away from the little cluster of log 
shacks and headed southwards. 

For several days Vedley followed the 
west bank of the Athabasca, running beside 
the sled as the dogs sped over the snow. 
There was not a sound to break the deathly 
stillness of the great forest which lined 
either bank of the river save the crack of 
the policeman’s whip, the hissing pant of 
the dogs, and now and then the shrill 
cackle of the madman, encased in his frest- 
timed sleeping-bag. 

The temperature dropped soon after 
Pedley left Fort Chipewyan, and the seccrnd 
night he camped on the bank of the Atha- 
basca his thermometer registered 50° below 
zero. 

For four days the going was good and 
the little party travelled swiftly southwards, 
following the ribbon of white hemmed in 
by the dark forest, which came right down 
to the edge of the glistening stream. 

On the fourth day the lunatic made a 
violent effort to escape. With a = super- 
human effort he burst the rawhide lashings 
which bound him to the sled, leapt from 
his bag, and raced for the forest. In his 
report later Pedley merely stated that he 
“chased the missionary, subdued him, and 
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after a severe struggle carried him back 
to the sled.’”” 

But what a struggle it must have been, 
out there in the snow-clad forest, the 
woods echoing tq the madman’s screams 
and Pedlzy’s desperate gasps as he fought 
fiercely to master his prisoner and save him 
from suicide, with only the dogs to watch! 

Tt is not difficult to imagine how little 
the lone policeman slept on that awful 
journey southwards. Fach day he rose 
at dawn and travelled as far as he could 
before the winter darkness closed down on 
the woods and made travel impossible. 
At four o'clock each afternoon Pedley 
pitched his tent and prepared supper, after 
cautiously allowing his prisoner exercise. 

Sometimes Pedley lit a fire and made 
tea to drink with his beans and bacon, At 
first the insane man refused to eat, but 
Pedley forced him to swallow some food, fear- 
ing that otherwise he would starve to death 
before they reached Fort Saskatchewan. 


“He leapt from his bag and 
raced for the forest.” 


On the seventh day a blizzard swept 
down the Athabasca, covering them in a 
blanket of whirling white. That night 
Pedley could not erect the tent he carried, 
and for two days—while the gale lasted— 
both men lay in their fur sleeping-bags, 
lashed to a tree to prevent them from being 
blown away. The dogs crouched, _half- 
buried in snow, beside the upturned sled. 

During those two days Pedley suffered 
much anxiety for his charge, and the re- 
sponsibility weighed heavily on his young 
shoulders. He dared not let the missionary 
loose; yet he feared the unhappy man 
would freeze to death even in the fur-lined 
bag. He was glad when the morning of 
the tenth day broke fine and clear and they 
could press on southwards once more. 

The deep snow slowed down the toiling 
team, and for several days Pedley could not 
walk behind the sled ; he must needs plough 
ahead on his snowshoes and “ break trail,” 
leaving no one behind to watch the frost- 
covered sleeping-bag and its dangerous 
human freight. 
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When the heavy timber gave way to 
scrub-land on either bank of the Athabasca, 
Pedley shot several caribou to feed his 
hungry dogs. But with the caribou came 
wolves; first the Barren Lands white wolf, 
and then the giant grey timber wolf, 
travelling in ravenous bands. Many nights 
the loncly policeman was forced to build 
huge fires near his camp and sleep with his 
ride ready to keep back the ring of baleful 
green s which flashed in the firelight 
when the shadowy forms drew too near the 
heap of snarling dogs, huddled close together 
for protection. 

What it meant to Pedley when, after two 
weeks of travel, the circle of log cabins form- 
inz the settlement at Fort McMurray showed 
through a clearing on the eastern bank of 
the Athabasca, no man will ever know. 

In his report to his commanding officer 
Pedley wrote :— 

‘“T knew now that one-half of our long 
journey was over. During the summer 
perhaps half-a-dozen persons live at Fort 
McMurray, but we found only a single 
inlividual there, a half-breed Indian. He 
did his best to make us comfortable, and 
after a rest of two days we took the trail 
agiuin, and, much refreshed, continued down 
the river. 

“* After two days’ travel the missionary 
grew sullen again and refused to eat. 
Whaen I could no longer force food down his 
throat 1 became alarmed, and decided once 
more to loosen his fastenings to give him 
exercise, in hope of restoring his appetite. 

“But while I was gathering fuel for 
a fire he became violent. He picked up a 
stick and attacked the dogs. Then, secing 
me with my arms full of firewood, he made 
a dash for freedom. With all his fasting 
ant confinement he gained speed and out- 
distanced me. But 1 kept on running and 
found that he was too weak to xo far. 
In the end I overtook him and fastened his 
arms and legs so that he could do no injury 
to himself or to me.” 

There is nothing in Pedley’s report of 
that nerve-racking journey to indicate the 
desperate character of his struggle with the 
maniac, when defeat would not only have 
meant the loss of his charge but probably 
tus own death. He says of the fight : 

“I am a pretty strong man, but the 
wind and the numbing cold made it a 
dificult job for me to carry him a quarter 
of a mile back to camp. However, I got 
hin there, and was well rewarded, for he 
begin eating again, and from that time on 
his appetite grew better.” 

The worst part of the journey was over. 
A few days’ travel from Fort McMurray 
brought Pedley to Big Weechaume Lake, 
where he obtained an Indian guide to take 
him to Lac La Biche. There Pedley found 
a well-beaten trail Icading to Fort Sas- 
katchewan and hired horses to replace the 


dogs which had brought him down from 
Fort Chipewyan. 

It was January 7th, 1905, when Pedley 
arrived at the fort with the unfortunate 
missionary and delivered him into the care 
of the police physician. In his report to 
the commander of the Mounted Police, 
Commissioner Perry, the doctor wrote :— 

“The insane man was badly frozen 
about the feet, and exposure to the cold 
had caused paralysis of the tongue for 
several days. Every care and attention 
Ss given him at the hospital, with the 
result that he was discharged on Feb- 
tuary 23rd with the loss of only the first 
joint of his left great toe. His mind and 
speech were as good as ever. The devotion 
of Constable Pedley to his charge un- 
doubtedly saved the missionary’s life.” 

No one at Fort Saskatchewan even 
guessed what that terrible journey down 
from Fort Chipewyan had cost the gallant 
constable. The days of constant hardship, 
followed by bitterly cold nights when he 
dared not sleep, wrecked even Pcdley’s 
iron constitution, and undermined _ his 
own sanity. 

But he had accomplished his task, 
and after he had-seen the missionary safe 
in the doctor's hands he started back to 
join his comrades at Fort Chipewyan, 
tive hundred miles away. Once again he 
faced the lonely trail and left behind the 
comparative civilization of Fort -Sas- 
katchewan for the wilderness of the North. 

He did not go far. At Lac La Biche 
his reason began to totter and Pedley himself 
became insane. They brought him back 
to Fort atchewan and placed him under 
the doctor’s care. When it became possible 
to move him he was sent to the asylum at 
Brandon, Manitoba, a victim of his own 
tenacious devotion to duty. 

Happily Pedley’s collapse was only 
temporary. After six months’ treatment 
he was discharged from the institution 
completely cured, and with only a touch of 
premature grey at his temples to remind him 
of the seemingly endless days when he 
toiled beside the sled bearing the man 
whose life and sanity he saved. 

Pedley refused to leave the — service, 
and when his period of enlistment was up 
he re-engaged in the Mounted Police. He is 
still, or was when I last saw him, a member 
of the Force. Perhaps, if you should ever 
visit the Mounted Police barracks at Regina, 
you may find Pedley, and hear the story 
from his own lip: 

Or, if he smiles and shakes his head, 
as is usually the case, perhaps one of his 
fellow ‘ old-timers’’ of the Sergeants’ 
Mess will tell you, as they told me when I 
was a“ rookie’ at Regina, how, in the far- 
off days of 1904, Sergeant Pedlev did more 
than his share toward upholding “ the 
honour of the Mounted.” 
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The young Forest Ranger, tired of endless reports and rounds of inspection, yearned for a 

little excitement; he almost wished there might be a blaze to give him a chance to dis- 

tinguish himself. And then came a big fire, with over a hundred men, women, and children 

trapped in a logging-camp! This exciting story is a record of the Author’s actual experience 
while employed in the British Columbia Forest ice. 


Forest Service that I had my first 

real taste of adventure. The previous 

fire season had been marked by 
nothing more serious than a few small out- 
breaks, quickly located and controlled. I 
was filled with impatience for something 
really ‘“‘ big ’’ to happen; it seemed to me 
that the service I had regarded with awe 
and veneration when I first enrolled as an 
assistant forest ranger was made up of little 
more than rounds of inspection and the 
filing of reports. I repeat that I was new to 
the game. 

My second season opened favourably, 
with a moderate rainfall and no indications 
of the coming drought. I almost wished 
there were, as I drove from point to point 
granting ‘‘ burning permits ” and inspecting 
the fire-fighting equipment of the various 
logging-camps of my assigned district. 
At the latter end of June my half-formed 
wish was more than granted. After some 
wecks of hot, dry weather the worst of all 
the fire-fighters’ enemics entered the lists. 
For days on end a burning wind swept the 
countryside, drying the woods and “ slash "’ 
and making even the tall marsh grass in my 
own district ready to carry flames at racing 
speed, 

A small fire broke out in the south of 
my range, but by calling out the entire 
crew of a neighbouring camp we quickly 
had it under control. A path or trail some 
six feet wide was dug round the whole area, 
and I left two power-pumps in the bed of a 
creek, forcing water through a hose to 


the men on the trail. 
Vow. tx. -13. 


T was when I was fairly new to the 


Well satisfied with our efforts, we 
finally departed, leaving a number of men 
with instructions to patrol constantly until 
relieved. The remainder of us, boarding a 
gasolene “speeder” that stood on the 
logging railway close by, started on the five- 
mile run to the mill. Smoke-blackened and 


‘grimy from their labours, the men were 


laughingly discussing the joys of beer on 
ice when we topped a rise. Suddenly the 
foreman caught my arm and pointed. Far 
off to the north we could see a_ billowing 
cloud of yellow smoke rolling upward. 
The wind swept it in a long line across the 
foothills, making it impossible to tell the 
extent of the fire, but from the volume of 
smoke the outbreak looked serious. 

The foreman yelled to the man who 
operated the speeder, and we roared down 
the grade. As we slowed down in the mill- 
yard T leaped off the still-moving machine 
and sprinted toward my car. 

“You'll take charge here,”’ T called to 
the foreman. ‘“ Do as you think best until 
I get back.” 

He waved assent, and I jumped in and 
started my engine. Once clear of the mill- 
yard and out on the highway, I gripped the 
steering-whcecl firmly and drove ahead at top 
speed. Those rolling yellow clouds of smoke 
told me that the sooner I reached the scene 
of action the better. As T pounded down 
the road I tried to feel anxious as to the 
amount of damage being done, and 
to hope that the outbreak would prove 
casy to control. My main thought, how- 
ever, was “My first chance! My first 
chance !"" 
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Forestry cars are not built for speed, but 
nevertheless I swung round corners and 
down hills at a rate that at any other time 
would have been suicidal. At one point, 
where the road fell away beneath me in a 
long sweep, I slackened speed to take 
bearings of the position of the fire. 

By this time the sun was setting, and 
as it sank into the cloud of belching black and 
yellow smoke ahead the whole countryside 
teok on an unreal aspect, as though on 
through coloured glasses. Although the fire 
was still some ten miles distant, ashes and 
soot were already filling the air. Impossible 
though it was to gauge the actual arca of the 
blaze, I realized, with my first real feeling of 
uneasiness, that it must have originated some- 
where close to the Benson and Lang camp. 

This particular camp lay at the head of a 
long and narrow lake, and was completely 
surrounded by “slash ’’—-the debris of 
logging operations. Some fifteen miles of 
this wilderness of broken  tree-tops and 
branches, with all the cluttered rubbish of 
“ high-lead logging,’’ lay between it and the 
salt water that spelt safety. The Benson 
and Lang location was more of a settlement 
than a camp, for the company employed 
some two hundred men, and perhaps fifty 
families were more or Ic permanently 
established in wooden shacks. 

Ten minutes later I swung off the high- 
way and entered the rough trail that led 
to the foot of the lake. I had to slow down 
once as a touring car, piled high with 
camping paraphernalia, tore past me, but, 
bumping and pitching like a ship in a rough 
sea, I covered the remaining five miles at 
racing speed. 

At the foot of the lake stood the 
company’s wharf, where was also a solitary 
house in which a man and his wife lived. 
The man—his name was Kent—was in 
charge of the warehouse and a hig power- 
boat that lay beside the pier. 

As I approached Kent was walking up 
and down the lake shore, anxiously watching 
the lurid sky, ana when I drew up he fairly 
dashed at me. 

“Thank God you've come !”’ he cried. 
“ That infernal coward with the car pulled 
out and left me. I can’t handle the big boat 
alone—and it is their only chance ! ” 

Jumping out, I stood for a moment 
gazing up the lake. The water was at no 
point more than three-quarters of a mile 
across, and the hills rose sharply on either 
side so that the lake formed a gigantic ditch 
twisting through the countryside. The 
whole expanse was now shrouded in dense 
clouds of white smoke, ceaselessly rolling 
down from the hills. 

“Green” though I was to the service, 
three years of moving troops in France had 
not been without its effect. Now my mind 
seemed to drop back until I was once more 
in khaki, facing an emergency call. 


“See that scow ?”’ I said. ‘Clear its 
deck-load and cast off the moorings.” I 
pointed to a small barge that lay against the 
wharf half loaded with provisions. One’s 
brain works curiously at times of crisis. In 
other circumstances Kent would have 
bitterly resented any sort of an order from 
me or anybody clse but his ‘‘ boss.’” Now, 
however, he turned obediently toward the 
wharf, Even as he reached it I was at the 
house. The door was flung open directly my 
foot touched the step, and Mrs, Kent 
appeared. 

“‘ Where is the ‘phone ? ”’ I cried. 

She wasted no time in questions, but ran 
back into the house with me at her heels. 

“ My husband ‘phoned to the Ranger to 
rouse the district,’ she said. ‘‘ He told Mr. 
Kent he would be her soon as he could.” 

1 nodded and picked up the receiver. 
“* Number, please,’’ came the familiar tones. 

“ Central " TL spoke slowly.“ This 
is the Assistant-Ranger speaking. Stop the 
Head Ranger on the highway and tell 
him me 


“Number, _ please,” 
quiet voice again. , 

“It’s urgent,” I dropped once more 
into Army terms.—‘' Stop Head Ranger, 
who passes your office at any time us 

“You want Information,’’ replied the 
toneless voice. 

I heard a click, and then silence. 
Fuming, I waited. Presently 1 heard the 
words: “ This is Information.” 

‘ stant-Ranger speaking,” 


interrupted the 


I said 


clearly. 

“Yes, sir,” The tone was brisk. 

“The Head-Ranger passes your office 
at any time now. Got that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell him to send every car he can to 
the foot of Braddocks Lake. Two hundred 
souls must be moved within three hours. 
The fire iscoming down fast. I am going in. 
Got that?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
human and less precise. 
sir; don’t you worry.” 

* Good!” And with that I slammed up 
the receiver and ran out. 

Kent and his wife were both on the 
scow, moving every box and bundle they 
could shift. They didn’t stand on ceremony ; 
the water alongside the dock was alive with 
wooden cases that they had tipped over- 
board. I jumped down on to the scow to 
help them, and laid hands on a bundle that 
stood in the centre of the cleared deck. 

“Leave that!" panted Mrs. , Kent. 
“ Them's blankets. You'll need ‘em.’ 

Obediently T turned to the diminished 
pile of ca and together we tumbled 
them on to "the wharf, overboard--any- 
where so long as they were clear of the scow. 
At last the deck was free, and then we 
scrambled across the wharf to where the 
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“*Leave that!’ panted Mrs. Kent. ‘Them’s blankets. You'll need ’em.’” 
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big gas-boat lay. Kent dived below to start 
the engines, while his wife and I cast off the 
moorings at bow and stern. The big exhausts 
coughed once or twice, emitting clouds of 
blue smoke ; then they settled down into 
the steady ‘“ Chug, chug,’”’ of the heavy- 
duty engines. 

Mrs. Kent, agile as a boy, scrambled 
ashore as we backed out. By the time we had 
cleared the jetty and run down to the scow 
she was on board, had cast off the remaining 
rope, and stood ready to threw me the 
towing-line. When we were within a few 
feet I shouted to Kent, who set his engines 
going full speed ahead. Mrs. Kent flung me 
the end of the rope, and I quickly hauled 
in the slack and made fast to the towing- 
post before the line tightened. 

. When I looked up from this task I saw 
Mrs. Kent at the end of the scow. It had 
drifted some yards from the wharf, and she 
had no way of regaining the shore. What did 
this amazing woman do but slip off her skirt 
and dive neatly overboard! The last I saw 
of her she was sitting in the shallow water, 
waiting until we disappeared before making 
her way to the house. She waved her hand 
cheerily as we slid off into the gathering 
gloom. 

By this time the engines had thoroughly 
warmed to their task and Kent, coming on 
deck, took the wheel from me. We were 
moving forward at a fair rate and the towing 
line hummed as the heavy scow plunged 
along behind. I now had leisure to question 
my companion as to the beginning of the 
fire, and he gave me a brief outline of events. 

“About four o’clock,’’ he said, “1 
saw a column of smoke go up somewhere 
close to the head of the lake. A few minutes 
later a call came through from the camp 
saying that a fire had broken out half a 
mile from headquarters and telling me to 
notify you, which I tried to do. Half an 
hour later another call came through; the 
camp was threatened, they said, and I was to 
bring the big boat up. 

“T had started to tell them that I 
couldn’t handle her alone when the line went 
‘dead!’ The smoke kept getting thicker 
all the time. I ‘phoned for someone to come 
and give me a hand, but as you know, no 
one on this side of the exchange has a 
*phone, and before anyone had time to come 
up you arrived, There was a tourist farther 
down the lake, but he struck camp directly 
he saw the first smoke. He promised to 
come with me in the boat, but when I went 
to start the engines the coward piled his 
party into his car and pulled out.” 

“Who is in charge at the camp?” I 
asked. 

“T guess it was the time-keeper who 
*phoned me,” replied Kent, ‘The super- 
intendent is in town.” 

By this time we were fully a mile up 
the narrow lake. The smoke, which some 


cross-current of air had hitherto kept at bay, 
began to thicken round us. The breeze had 
died down with the falling light, and above 
the beat of the engines we could dis- 
tinctly hear the crackling roar of the flames. 
A red glow was perceptible through the 
smoke-clouds, and the water reflected it in 
ruddy glints. 

Thicker and thicker became the vapour 
until our eyes smarted and we began to choke 
amid the acrid fumes, Now, far up the hills 
on either shore, we could see the fire gleaming 
redly in points of light. Once Kent released 
the wheel and beat at his collar, swearing 
fiercely the while. A red-hot cinder had 
alighted on the back of his neck ! 

Hotter and hotter it grew. The sparks 
were falling thickly round us, and with 
an old bucket 1 stumbled forward to sluice 
water over the cabin and deck. As I moved 
toward the bow we passed into a belt of 
smoke so thick that the stern was blotted 
from my sight, and I fell on my knees 
blinded and gasping. The pain in my eyes 
and chest was terrible, and I found myself 
struggling for breath. Reaching over the 
side, I dipped up a bucketful of the cool 
water and plunged my face into it. The 
relief was immediate. 

Looking round, I saw Kent was beating 
frantically at his burning coat as he groped 
for the wheel. I made my way back to him 
as quickly as my streaming eyes would alow 
and dashed water over his head and 
shoulders; then, refilling my bucket, I 
drenched both ourselves and the deck. 
The boat was covered with hot ashes, and 
smouldering bits of bark kept me busy. The 
light breeze, however, blew steadily once 
more, and luckily we had broken through 
the smoke-clouds. Ahead the air was com- 
paratively clear. 

Hearing a hoarse croak from Kent, I 
looked toward the scow. To my horror I 
saw the pile of blankets amidships beginning 
to blaze up merrily! There was not a 
moment to be lost. Stripping off my clothes, 
1 plunged overboard, diving well clear to 
avoid the propeller. When the scow nosed 
its way toward me I spurted across the 
wake of the boat and caught the tow-rope as 
it dipped to the water. Hand over hand, 
I passed along it, intending to swing myself 
aboard the scow. 

As I hung there for a moment, gathering 
my strength for the final effort, a blazing 
chunk of cedar-bark dropped between my 
shoulder-blades. Jt took all my self-control 
not to release my grip! I gave an agonized 
squirm that dislodged the chunk, and 
hurriedly scrambled up on to the scow. 
Hardly heeding my burns I rushed across to 
the blazing heap of blankets. By sheer good 
luck a bilge-pump = that had not been 
unshipped stood in the stern. 

I dragged the heap toward it and began 
to work the plunger frantically. The pump 
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was a home-made affair that worked straight 
up and down, and the action nearly made me 
yell out with pain, for it stretched the 
burns on my shoulders. But the pump 
drew! At the fifth stroke I shot forth a 
foaming stream that hissed down on the 
blankets and speedily extinguished the 
flames. This accomplished, I took a sodden 
blanket and beat out the smouldering 
fragments that lay about the deck. 

Looking about me, I could see the end 
of the lake about a mile ahead, outlined redly 
by a glowing horseshoe of fire that lay with 
one heel behind the camp and its toe to our 
right, while the other heel had crossed the 
lake behind us and now raged on the farther 
bank. Obviously the conflagration had 
started in the woods in rear of the camp, 
sweeping thence down to the lake shore. 

A small creek had given the men a 
chance “ back-fire’’” and had thus enabled 
them to hold the blaze in check at the camp 
itself; but it had jumped the stream below 
them, and, racing through the dry scrub that 
lay on the east shore, had entered the green 
timber. There it raged so fiercely as to 
ignite the woods across the lake, some half- 
mile away. Fire will create its own wind, 
and even after the breeze had died down 
burning chunks of cedar-bark and glowing 
ashes went drifting ahead to cause further 
outbreaks perhaps a mile beyond. 

I made a half-unconscious note of all 
these details as I crouched on the deck of the 
scow. My burnt shoulders caused me agony 
at every breath, and the heated air seemed 
to be drying my exposed skin to the texture 
of parchment. With every yard we 
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advanced, however, we came nearer the 
landing-stage. In the flickering light we 
could see the pier dotted with huddled 
figures—mostly women, with just a few 
men amongst them. 

When we were about fifty yards from 
the wharf Kent shut off the engines, where- 
upon the scow began to catch up the motor- 
boat. He then reversed and backed out of 
the way of the scow, allowing it to drift 
alongside—as pretty a piece of boat-handling 
as you could wish to see. Locked side by 
side, the two vessels nosed their way in to 
the wharf. I jumped down into the cockpit 
and resumed my trousers and shoes, but I 
could not bear to put a shirt over my 
inflamed shoulders. 

We must have been a wild-looking pair 
as we clambered on to the float in the light 
of the fire: Kent with his drenched clothes 
burnt to rags by sparks, and his face smoke- 
blackened ; I with no shirt or hat, and witha 
livid burnt line across my back. But we 
were met with acclamations of joy that 
compensated us for a hundred burns. 

There was no time to waste, for that 
hellish belt of fire on each side of the lake was 
not only getting wider, but was slowly and 
surely working back up-wind toward the camp. 

“ Where is the time-keeper ? ’’ I shouted. 

“Ain't we to get aboard, Mister?” 
shouted a big woman with two whimpering 
children on either side of her. 

‘* All in good time,”’ I told her. 
me the time-keeper first.’” 

“ Right here,’’ answered a man’s voice, 
and a tall young fellow pushed his way 
through the throng. 
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A forest fire “in action.” 
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“* Where are the men ? ” T ashed him. 

“Most of them never got back to 
camp,” he answered. ‘“ They were at work 
three miles away in the woods when the 
fire started. By the time they could get 
down the camp was surrounded. They will 
have to walk out twenty miles, but if thev 
make it snappy they're in no danger. A 
few of the married men broke through, and 
if more had been able to do so we might 
have held the fire.” 

‘How many people are there here, all 
told ? ’”? was my next question, 

“ Twenty-eight men and one hundred 
and two women and children,” he answered. 

‘Very well,” I said. “ Take all the men, 
collect every bucket you can find, and bring 
them down here. Also some blankets.” 

As the men rushed off up the hill, I felt 
a touch on my arm, and turned to see a 
slip of a girl beckoning me imperiously. I 
followed her meekly enough. In the corner of 
a freight-shed a first-aid kit lay open. Kent 
sat beside it, with one arm bound up, eating 
a tomato. 

He grinned at me. 

“You gotta come when she says so,” 
he croaked, hoarscly. 

“Now you will kneel down,’ 
the girl. , 

I started to let myself gingerly on to 
mv knees, but somehow the floor seemed to 
come up to meet me. The next thing I 
knew I was lying face downwards across 
someone’s knee, while someone else, with 
light, deft fingers, dressed my burns with 
cool, oil-soaked bandages, passing them 
round my chest and over my shoulders after 
the fashion of a pack-strap. 
greatly decreased, and my smoke-fuddled 
brain cleared rapidly. A coat was placed 
over my shoulders, and the girl handed me a 
mug containing a dash of brandy. I gulped 
this down and began to feel fit once more. 

“ Thanks,” I said, gratefully. ‘‘ That’s 
fine. You'd better take that kit aboard with 
you.” 
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She nodded, and began packing away 
the bottles and bandages. 

“We must get the people on board 
right away,” said Kent’s voice behind me. 

F ‘“‘Come on then; let’s go,’’ I replied, 
and together we went down to the float. 

I shall never be able to say enough for 
those women on that dreadful night. A 
panicky rush would have been absolutely 
fatal, but they kept wonderfully quiet. A 
few children wept softly in their mothers’ 
arms, and one or two women sobbed with 
fear, but the majority of the crowd were quite 
self-possessed. 

We marshalled them on board in an 
orderly procession, the women with babies in 
the cabin, and the others on deck and aboard 
the scow. To each man and boy we handed 
a bucket, with instructions to keep every 
person and object well soaked with water. 


The pain was. 
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To every second person we gave a blanket, 
with orders to keep it constantly wet. 

As the last few people found their 
places on the scow, the time-keeper re- 
appeared. He had been up toward the fire, 
and he brought the alarming news that the 
burnt-off “‘ tireguard ’’ had been crossed 
and that the flames were now sweeping 
down on us unchecked.’ Kent, despite his 
injured arm, declared himself capable of 
running the boat, but I insisted on two men 
remaining on either side of him in case of 
accidents. As for me, I crawled painfully on 
to the cabin roof and shouted a few words 
to our passengers. 

“Listen, everyone!’ I cried.“ All 
men, women, and children are to lie flat, 
and keep so. When we enter the smoke, 
cover your heads with the wet blankets and, 
for Heaven's sake, dun’t get in a panic. 
Now lie down and keep down |” 

There was a ripple of exclamations from 
the crowd, but in a few minutes my instruc- 
tions were obeyed and everyone was spread- 
cagled. Then I gave Kent the signal and the 
heavily-laden boat backed slowly away from 
the float and out into the clear water. 

As soon as we had room to swing the 
scow was cast off and allowed to drop back 
to the full extent of the tow-line. Then the 
engines quickened, and I felt them surge 
against their load as we gathered speed. 
Meanwhile the ever-thickcning smoke came 
eddying down to the water, accompanied by 
showers of sparks, and the gleaming flames 
on both sides of the lake were hidden from 
our sight. Just for a moment it lifted, how- 
ever, and we glimpsed behind us the roofs 
of the camp we had just left, already ablaze. 
We had got away not a moment too soon ! 

Like a blanket the smoke shut down 
over us. Thicker and thicker it grew, until, 
close to the water as we were, it was only 
with the utmost difficulty that we were able 
to breathe. From where I lay, face down on 
the cabin roof, I could hear the choking 
gasps of the poor souls all round me. A 
child wailed piteously, but at his first intake 
of breath he fell to coughing so vigorously 
that it was agony to hear him. With the 
regularity of clockwork, however, the buckets 
rose and fell, carrying the life-preserving 
water. 

I, in my higher position, was unable 
to benefit by it until someone dashed a 
whole bucketful over my head and shoulders, 
A moment later, thank Heaven, we burst 
through the smoke-wall into sweet, clean 
air, and, blind and fumbling, I slumped back 
to the cabin roof and lay there. 

Presently I heard the clink and “swoosh” 
of the buckets as they continued their 
merciful work. I looked round at my com- 
panions. Some of the women had fainted ; 
indeed, not a few of the men had also 
succumbed. Many were nursing burns 
inflicted by falling cinders, and all coughed 
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incessantly. Not one 
of us could raise more 
than a feeble croak 
when we spoke. 

As we drew away 
from the fire, the flicker- 
ing light grew less, but 
even at the distance of 
a mile the glare in the 
sky threw an uncertain 
rosy radiance over 
everything. At last. 
however, we rounded 
a point, and could see 
dancing points of light 
moving backwards and 
forwards. 

By now, drenched 
through as we were, we 
were all shivering, our 
eyes and throats ached, 
and many of the people 
were violently sick as 
the result of the smoke 
they had _ swallowed. 
.Women and_ kiddies 
who had never uttered 
a sound when the 
danger was worst now 
.wept bitterly as they 
crouched on the wet 
-deek -and watched the 
Janding-stage drawing 
nearer. - ty 
:; Suddenly every- 
thing grew as brilliant 
-as day as first one and 
.then: another of the 
cars that stood waiting 
for ‘us switched their 
head-lights out over 
the water. Fifty-two 
cars were there, lined 
up in ranks, with the 
drivers gathered on 
the wharf. Kent cut off 
his engines, and we 
drifted in to the jetty 
amidst the cheers of 
the waiting men. Poor Kent was in no fit 
state to execute any fancy landing this time. 
He called to one of the men in the stern to 
cut the tow-rope, and then he swung his 
helm hard over. The drifting scow passed us 
and grounded within a few yards of the 
shore, while the boat itself bumped heavily 
into the wharf and swung broadside to. 
Willing hands soon made her fast, and I 
knew my part in the rescue was over. 

The rest is a matter of record in that part 
ofthecountry. Fora month, withoverathou- 
sand men, the Forestry officers fought the big 
blaze, and with “back fires,’ ‘ fireguards,”” 
and constant vigilance it was kept under con- 
trol until the coming of the Fall rains. 
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“I followed her meekly enough.” 


Personally, however, I had little to do 
with that great battle; it was in abler 
hands than mine while I rested in a hospital. 
My burns tuok on a serious aspect, and it 
was some months before | was pronounced 
fit for duty once more. 

I have fought many a fire since then, for 
after my recovery I was transferred to the 
permarent force, my record being credited 
with several years’ seniority by way of 
recognition for my services. 

But never again have I wished for a 
big blaze or craved excitement to lighten 
the monotony of my duties. To got my 
fill of both fires and excitement during my 
“ baptism.” 


Through Arctic Seas 


Donald W. Gillingham 
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AWN was 
softly 
stealing 


over the 
oily smoothness of 
the Arctic waters. 
It was not a real 
dawn, for there 
had been no night, 
but the sun, after 
a four-hour rest, 
was battling for 
liberty behind a 
bank of clouds on 
the horizon. From 
the tiny village at 
the foot of the 
mud-banks arose 
the long, quaver- 
ing howls of the 
“huskies.” It was 
the soul of the 
wolf, not the dog, 
that sang to the 
mist yor 


he engines were shut off and our 
launch, with a scow in tow, slipped along 
the shadowy side of the Baychimo. The 


The story of an eventful voyage in little-known 
waters—the cruise of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s steamer Baychimo to the Western Arctic. 
Anxious to study the Eskimos and the wild life 
| of the Frozen North, the Author—an under- 
graduate of the University of British Columbia 
—shipped as an ordinary seaman, and speedily 
got his fill of adventure. The Baychimo was 
the first steel steamer that ever passed Point 
Barrow to astonish the Eskimos, the second ship 
of any description to enter the far-famed North- 
West Passage from the Pacific end ; and she 
penetrated farther eastward through uncharted 
waters than any Hudson Bay vessel had ever 
done before. She had many thrilling battles 
with the ice-floes, being saprisoned for overa 
month among the bergs while the outside world 
was left guessing as to her fate. Mr. Gillingham 
| saw some strange and memorable sights, and 
: describes his experiences most vividly. “All 
the incidents related are set down exactly as 
| they happened,” he writes, “and the observa- 
| tions, when not my own, were obtained from 
reliable sources.” 


locker ! 


Vast quantities of driftwood on the sand-spit at Shingle Point. 


is the skeleton of a wrecked whaler. 


In the background 


decks came to 
life; voices were 
audible above. 
Withslings thrown 
around the lighter 
we made fast to 
the lowered hook, 
and slowly, like 
some dripping sea- 
monster, the big 
scow was drawn 
groaning into 
space, being finally 
brought to rest on 
the deck. Half an 
hour later the 
launch had been 
stowed away and 
everything was 
shipshape. 

“One man in 
the chain-locker, 
one man at the 
wheel,” came the 
order. Oh, that 
dreaded chain- 


We had to lower ourselves into a 
gloomy pit under the fo'c’sle head and 
by the light of a hurricane-lamp coil the 
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massive anchor chain as the windlass 
hauled it up from the ice-cold sea. 
Mud, filth, and water poured into the 
hole. We went in clean, but came out 
daubed from head to foot with clay. 
Sometimes the ship anchored three or 
four times a day, and on each occa- 
sion the same procedure had to be 
gone through ; but it was all in the 
vame. 

For three days the Bavchimo 
had lain a few miles from the village 
of Shingle Point while our scows 
ploughed backwards and_ forwards 
through the treacherous shallows. 
Schooners, too, hired from the 
natives at fabulous rates, had clung 
round her sides like a brood of duck- 
lings, waiting for the tire derricks 
to fill their small holds with cargo. 

Shingle Point is a delta village 
at the foot of a three-mile spit which 
projects from the mainland about 
twenty miles from the Mackenzie 
River. The sand-spit is piled high 
throughout its length with driftwood 
brought down by the river, and, as a result, 
the Eskimos are not hampered by a shortage 
of fuel or the high cost of building material. 
This delta and Liverpool Bay are the only 
places in the Arctic where driftwood is 
procurable. 


“Huskies” tied up on the Baychimo’s deck. 
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Canada’s “ Farthest North” church, the little log 


mission at Shingle Point. 


How, then, you may ask, do the 
Eskimos and post-managers of other parts 
manage for fuel ? Well, although the whole 
of the coast for miles inland is bare of trees, 
a species of willow from two to six feet high 
grows along the river-banks and occasionally 
round the lakes. This usually constitutes 
the native fuel in summer, except, of course, 
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In such a 
place as Shingle 
oint it is onl 
natural to find all 
the dwellings 
made of driftwood 
logs. The Hud- 
son Bay house and 
storerooms, for 
instance, are all 
log structures. 
The little church 
and residence of 
Bishop Geddes are 
particularly at- 

+ tractive. This 
energetic mission- 
ary chose the best 
logs from. the 
chaosof driftwood 
and, with only a 
few natives to help 


Eskimo women cutting up white whale-meat, which is dried on the , 
racks shown in rear. The little Hudson 
Bay post at 
Baillie Island. 


when the stone seal-oil lamps 
are employed. The supply- 
ships bring many tons of 
coal each year to the trading 
posts for the use of the H.B. 


men and R.C.M. Police. : 
Photo: Black. : 


The settlement at Baillie Island, the last outpost of “civilized” Eskimos. . 
Google 
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him, fashioned them into a finechurch. The 
building even boasts stained-glass windows, 
and this year the Eskimos will be called to 
prayer by the mellow tones of a bell in a tiny 
steeple that the Baychimo brought from 
Vancouver. 

During our trip to Baillie Island, six 
hundred and eighty miles east of Point 
Barrow, our decks were not only piled high 
with cargo but were crowded with Eskimo 
families, their household goods, and _ their 
long whaleboats, while about thirty-five 
dogs were chained to the rails. I can sce 
it all now as I write. 

In the calm twilight of the Arctic night, 
Ogik, the old husband, squats on top of his 
boat, puffing solemnly at his pipe and talking 
in low tones ; his nudiak (wife) reclines on a 
bundle of furs, softly crooning to her chubby 
babe. From under piles of red blankets 
and skins protrude guns, harpoons, pots, 
pans, and nets. There is a bundle of traps 
here, a box of newly-caught herring there. 
Dogs lie curled up in odd corners, some- 
times awakening to lift their noses and pour 
forth a mournful song. A merry ragtime 
tune floats up to us from somewhere below 
—peculiarly in harmony with the rhythmic 
pulsing of the engines and the swish of the 
water along the side. Our Eskimo helpers 
have borrowed the ship’s phonograph again. 

When we anchored on August 9th we 
were very much impressed by the tidy 
appearance of Baillie Island. The long sand- 
spit, unblemished with refuse; the ten 
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A family of Copper Eskimos at Bernard Harbour. 
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trim whaleboats and schooners at rest in 
the harbour; the Hudson Bay house and 
store ; the two little red-roofed cottages of 
the R.C.M.P.; the line of Eskimo tents on 
the sand; the drifting ice-pans along the 
shore—all of them were white and spotlessly 
clean. 

During a few spare moments some of 
the crew went for a walk along the beach. 
Herring, split in half, and with the back- 
bones removed, were drying on several racks, 
These fish, by the way, are very plentiful 
in the surrounding waters; over two 
thousand five hundred were caught in one 
sweep just before we arrived. 

Ten-foot white whales are also har- 
pooned in fair numbers round the island, 
and we came across three racks with the 
dark red whale-meat hung up todry. Half- 
a-dozen sealskin pokes, empty of oil but. 
inflated with air, bobbed from the poles like 
a row of balloons. A group of Eskimo women 
were cutting up one of the mammals, while 
another was laboriously removing fat from 
a skin pegged out on the sand. 

On Sunday, the day of our arrival, the 
natives insisted on periodically leaving the 
work of unloading the scows to attend prayer 
meetings. | Without a_word they would 
suddenly disappear. From a little white 
tent on the sand a passing breeze would waft 
down to us a stray note of a hymn. It was 
probably through the visitations of Bishop 
Lucas that the natives became so devoted 
to religion, and I was told that they now 
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hold services whenever they feel like it, with 
some member of the tribe as leader. 

There is possibly no other part of the 
American continent where one meets such 
interesting characters as in the Arctic. 
Old men and young of all nationalities 
have strayed up there to trap and trade, 
isolated from the eyes of the world. Not 
many men, mind you, for the white popu- 
lation of the whole of Canada’s Arctic does 
not amount to a hundred all told. Some of 
these pioneers are powerfully-built fellows ; 
others are so thin and wan that it 
seems as if the North would snuff 
out the feeble spark of life like a 
candle-flame. 

Among the people at Baillie 


Island we came across one indivi- 
dual known as “Fiji Jim” and 
another called Peter Lopez, a 


Portuguese. They both own motor- 
boats and “chug” 
away from the island 
to some outlandish 
place on the coast to 
trap. Peter is old and 
grey-headed ; and the 
Arctic seems a strange 
lace to find a sun- 
loving Portuguese. 

A_ native called 
Billy Kemitsema, alias 
Bill Thrasher, is a 
prominent figure here- 
abouts. There is no 
mission at Baillie Is- 
land, but this Eskimo 
catechist, without ac- 
cepting remuneration, 
conducts services in 
one of the tents during 
the summer months, 
besides teaching the 
Eskimos to read and 
write. During the 
dark winter nights he 
travels along the coast 


was then that we first saw Captain Klinken- 
berg, the Danish master and owner of the 
pretty Maid of Orleans. He was a little man 
with grey hair and moustache and sharp 
features. He could freeze you with a hawk- 
like glance and next instant give you a 
sunny smile. 

rader in the Arctic for thirty years ; 
skipper of many whalers; the first man to 
pilot a Hudson Bay ship round Point 
Barrow, he had recently been blamed for 
the mysterious disappearance of a Mounted 
Police escort on his 
ship and for illegally 
trading in Canadian 
territory. Stefansson 
devotes a whole para- 
graph to Captain 
Klinkenberg in his 
book, ‘‘ Hunters of the 
Great North.”” He is 
a truly remarkable 
man—a second ‘‘ Sea 
Wolf”! 

Klinkenberg has 
an Eskimo wife and 
family in Coronation 
Gulf, and is permitted 
to land supplies for 
them each year, but 
not for trapping or 
trading purposes. He 
intends to become a 
naturalized Canadian, 
and has, I believe, already entered his 
schooner under Canadian articles, calling 
it ‘‘ Old Maid No. 2.” 

We remained at Baillie Island fot 
three days, unloading coal and genera 
merchandise. Coal, by the way, is worth 
three hundred dollars per ton, fifteen 
dollars per sack, and two dollars per 
shovel, at Baillie Island. Lumber is also 
very dear 

There is one spot on the coastline 
of Cape Bathurst which seems particularly 
out of piace in the Arctic. Twenty miles 


preaching the gospel. A Eskimo with or so east of Baillie Island the ‘seventy- 
Spite of these activi- bres o oe huge coe foot mud-banks form a long wall known 
ties, he also finds time ims recthesd er as ‘‘Smoky Mountain.’ Somewhere in 


to trap, and has earned 
the reputation of be- 
ing one of the best trappers in the North. 
He realized his heart’s desire this year by 
purchasing the Hudson Bay schooner 4 klavik. 

Late one evening at Baillie we made the 
acquaintance of another famous character. 
It was misty and extremely cold, and pre- 
sently those who were working in the open 
became aware of a three-masted schooner 
creeping along the outer shore. Like a 
phantom ship it emerged from the haze and 
entered the harbour. We heard the anchor 
splash, but there was no sign of life on the 
decks. 

A party from our ship later brought 
some of the crew over to the Baychimo. It 


the bosom of the earth masses of coal 

smoulder eternally, and blue smoke seeps 
through the ground to rise in long columns, 
like signal-fires, into the blue sky. Each 
spring they greet the midnight sun; each 
winter night they warm the white solitude. 
Coal outcrops are quite common in certain 
parts of the Arctic, but they do not usually 
catch fire as at Smoky Mountain. 

We stopped at Cape Parry, the begin- 
ning of the rocky coast, early one morning 
on our way east. On this bleak, lonely cape, 
utterly devoid of vegetation—a land of 
rocks and shale—we left a young Russian 
by the name of Grublin. I remember him 
standing on the shore with his dogs, beside 
his little whaleboat, waving to us as we 
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The ship's scows transporting cargo to the shore. 


steamed away. Fancy spending a year alone 
in that vast silence! He was the typical 
undaunted trapper of that great empty 
Northland. 

On August 13th the ship was gliding 
along a low, barren shore that stretches for 
miles without a mountain to break the rocky 
desolation. A more sterile, uninteresting 
coast cannot be imagined, but there is 
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beauty even here, as we discovered later. 
Lichens and mosses cling to the coloured 
noche yellow and vivid green peppered on 
grey ; deep orange on purple. 

Somebody pointed out a group of tiny 
shacks on the shore. 

“ Bernard Harbour!” we cried. 
possible ! ’” 

The shore was unbroken. 
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Not even a 
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An Eskimo in his kayak. 


reef or point suggested a harbour. The 
ship headed for the post, however, and 
seemed about to crash on the beach when 
suddenly it entered a narrow bay, so narrow 
you could throw a pebble on each side—and 
anchored off the “ village.”” The Hudson 
Bay buildings and a mission, which had 
formerl be- 
longed to dtetans- 
son, were the only 
dwellings. 

Mr. Bonshor, 
manager of the 
post, and Mr. G. E. 
Merritt, of the 
mission, both had 
their wives with 
them. Mrs. Mer- 
ritt, who came to 
Bernard Harbour 
three years ago, 
was the first white 
woman to go 
ashore in that 
country. 

At this port 
we saw the first 
Copper Eskimos, 
the only primitive 
native race left on 
the North Ameri- 
can continent. 
They are decidedly 
different from the other tribes, having dark, 
copper-coloured skins. Some have their 
scalps shaved clean, in which case the 
hair is permitted to grow from the sides 
and fall upon the shoulders. Even these 
Eskimos, primitive as they are, live in 
canvas tents, cook on sheet-iron stoves, and 
shoot with rifles. But they still use native 
utensils and observe their own tribal customs 
in connection with hunting and fishing. In 
the winter they live as though they had not 
been touched by civilization at all. 


The caribou-skin tent of a Copper Eskimo at Tree River. 


Two days 
later, after pass- 
ing through the 
island-dotted 
waters of Corona- 
tion Gulf — cliffs 
of red sandstone 
and basalt tower- 
ing hundreds of 
feet into the air 
—we steamed 
into the long nar- 
row bay at Tree 
River. On either 
side arose the 
typical basalt, 
table-topped 
mountains, climb- 
ing in steps to 
meet a small 
range of ‘ass- 
covered hills at 
the end of the seven-mile bay, making it one 
of the most picturesque spots in the Arctic. 

We found the settlement—merely four 
small structures belonging to the R.C.M.P. 
and Hudson Bay Company—at the foot of 
a rocky bluff. 

Several Eskimos raced out to us in their 


long, narrow ugyuk-skin kayaks, which are 
built on the same lines as a single racing 
shell. One of our men attempted to paddle 
a kayak, but the cranky craft immediately 
capsized, imprisoning his legs inside. He 
managed to keep his head above water while 
we tossed him a line. 

The Eskimos are experts in handling 
their boats. They not only fish, spear seal, 
and kill swimming caribou from them, but 
pass safely through the roughest of seas. 
The Diomede Islanders, a race of cliff- 
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dwelling natives, living on a group of islands 
in Behring Strait, often travel in their kavaks 
ninety miles across open water to Nome, 
Alaska. Some of the natives have a water- 
tight jacket that fits over the cockpit, and 
can then turn complete somersaults in the 
water without fear of the kayak being 
swamped. 

Our winches, rumbling under the strain 
of cargo, were a source of great wonder and 
amusement to our Eskimo friends at Tree 
River. When not working they gathered 
on the deck, timidly offering assistance 
now and then, or nervously scattering when 
a sling of lumber swung out from the derrick 
and clattered down on the scow. 

Once the biggest man in the group 
tried to stop the winch-drum from revolving. 
Perhaps, being an intrepid hunter and an 
exalted shaman (medicine-man), he never 
doubted for a second his superior powers, 
for he strode forward with a2 gorilla-like 
swing and grasped the drum. He groaned 
slightly when it threw him to one side; 
but he came at it again, the veins swelling 
under his glistening brown skin and sweat 
trickling down his face. But after another 
ludicrous exhibition he could not stand the 
humiliation and backed away, sputtering 
and grinning sheepishly, like a man who has 
missed at a coconut-shy. 

They all tried eventually, with the same 
result. 

Then a rather unique idea occurred to 
one of our men, who had been an interested 
spectator throughout the performance. 

“Hey, Mac!’ he whispered, winking 
at the winchman. “ Turn off the steam when 
I grab the drum.” 

The visitors smiled when their white 
brother began to exert himself. But their 
smiles changed suddenly to looks of sur- 

rise, then to awe, and finally to amazement. 
he winch slowed, stopped, and then started 
again when he let go! 

The Eskimos crowded round. The 
white man must be very strong! Look! 
All the white men can stop it! They have 
the strength of Nanuk, the bear ! : 

The natives, however, were not so 
foolish as they looked. Far from it! Into 
their minds presently crept the usual sus- 
picion that they had been deceived. They 
knew that a mystery lay hidden somewhere 
in that complication of wheels, bars, and 
hissing steam, but they never actually 
solved it. : 

One evening, after unloading cargo, T 
went ashore to trade with the Eskimos. 
There were two separate encampments. 
Half-a-dozen families, living in tents, were 
grouped close to the post; a number of 
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other families occupied caribou-skin tents 
on a ridge two hundred yards away. 

“ Anugakakpich milko hakfuanik 2?" 
I gurgled, thrusting my head inside the first 
tent and trying to appear natural. It 
sounded fine, that outburst, but whether 
the native sitting on the floor understood or 
not was another matter. He said nothing, 
but picked up a rifle from a pile of clothes. 
Mother of mercy! Had I used the wrong 
sentence ? I was about to pull out my worn 
list of Eskimo words, when the native 
dragged forth a pair of fur-topped mucklucks 
from the pile and presented them to me. 
Fine! Would he accept a forty-cent tin of 
cigarettes for them ? 

By this time a crowd of inquisitive 
Eskimos had gathered at the tent. To show 
the value of the offer I opened the tin, dis- 
playing the cigarettes nicely arranged, with 
a holder in the centre and a glittering tin 
ash-tray on top. All the women murmured 
in astonishment and delight, and prodded 
him from behind, as much as to say, “ Take 
it—quick—before he changes his mind!” - 

One old granny who had previously col- 
lected cigarette-ends from the decks of the 
Baychimo burst into the group, gasped, and 
reached with dried yellow fingers for the 
tin; but my friend was quicker. He 
grabbed it, thrust the fur boots into my 
hands, and marched off, highly pleased with 
his bargain. 

From the encampment on the ridge I 
came away with a “ frying-pan ’’ drum, a 
soapstone lamp, a_ seal-blubber pounder, 
some musk-ox horn ladles, beautifully 
carved, a pair of wooden snow-goggles, and 
many other things—all obtained in ex- 
change for a little tobacco and a corn-cob 
pipe ! 

Following a hint dropped to me by an 
old-timer, I took a little candy ashore the 
next day. When the opportunity presented 
itself I told several children that I would 
give them a picce of candy for every curio 
they brought me. They waddled back with 
a weird assortment of utensils—they must 
have looted every tent in the district! Only 
one or two things were selected, however, 
for fear that their mothers would accuse me 
of corrupting the children. 

Before we left Tree River, the crew 
were lavishly outfitted with fur garments. 
We bought ategees or coats for half a pound 
of tobacco, and fur mitts for half a bar of 
chocolate ! 

At midnight 


on the second day 
weighed anchor and sailed away 
heading eastward. Little did we dream that 
a chaos of ice was jammed against Herschel 
Island, blocking our way to freedom ! 


(To be concluded.) 
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Krugers Million 


tA 
William Ardouin 


late official shorthand-writer, House of Assembly, Cape Town 


Illustrated by W. C. NICOLSON 


After the Boer War it was widely believed that President Kruger and his satellites had seized 
an enormous quantity of gold from the Rand mines and hidden it away somewhere. 


Various attempts were made to locate the treasure, but without success. 


In this curious 


story the Author relates how a clue came into his possession, in the shape of a diagram 
that had already cost two men their lives, and what happened when he followed it up. 


T was just after the Anglo-Boer War. 
Fired with the enthusiasm of youth, 
and fresh from the scenes of warfare, 
I felt. disinclined to return to the 

drabness of London office routine, and there- 
fore decided to spend the next few years of 
my life in the atmosphere of South Africa's 
illimitable veld. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain a 
position as official shorthand-writer to the 
Legislature, and speedily settled down to 
my new duties. After a time I fell in with 
a man who had been coachman to President 
Kruger, and we became quite friendly. 

I got to know this coachman well; we 
often met, and had many interests in 
common. He spoke several European lan- 
guages, including the ‘‘ Taal’ used by the 
Boers, and was a good Kattir linguist. There 
was always something about him, however, 
which I could not fathom ; he seemed to be 
living in the past, but in spite of this he did 
not appear to lack initiative and shrewdness. 

It was well known that he had been 
very much in his old master's confidence, 
and it was often remarked that, if anvbody 
in Africa knew where “ Kruger’s millions ’’ 
were buried—-the vast treasure popularly 
supposed to have been commandeered from 
the mines and secretly hidden-——that man 
was the President’s trusted retainer. The 
coachman himself, however, was never to 
be drawn on the subject. 

One night T encountered him at the 
Blackwood Villa Hotel, in) Pretoria, then 
under the proprictorship of an Italian. At 
that time the Villa was a notorious gambling 
centre, and on the occasion when | met him 
Kruger’s retainer had bee n badly " skinned.’ 
He v practically ‘ broke,’”’ and to raise 
funds asked me to purchase a dilapidated 
and weather-beaten portmanteau which he 
possessed, 1 didn’t really want it, but I 


thought it might come in useful some day, 
so, just to oblige him, I bought it, put it 
aside, and more or less forgot its existence. 

Sir Arthur Lawley was then acting as 
High Commissioner, in the absence of Lord 
Milner, and my time was fully occupied with 
my official duties in connection with the 
Parliamentary sittings at the old Raadsvaal 
building. 

In 1903 a tragedy shocked the com- 
placent people of Dretoria—my old friend 
the coachman was brutally done to death ! 
Information leaked out that the murderer's 

object was to obtain a plan the President's 

retainer was believed to have in his posses- 
sion relating to the hiding-place of the 
famous “ Kruger’s millions.’’ The two men 
had been engaged in prospecting operations 
in the Northern Transvaal, presumably in 
quest of the buried treasure, but had 
quarrcelled. 

In due course an arrest was made, the 
prisoner was brought to trial, found guilty, 
and hanged—-the first white man to hang in 
South Africa. The evidence given at the 
trial left litthe doubt that the crime was 
committed in order to obtain some myster- 
ious plan. This plan, although J was at the 
time blissfully unaware of the fact, was 
stowed away in the dilapidated trunk the 
unfortunate coachman had sold to me / 

After the trial was over, with my mind 
full of the case, I bethought myself of the 
old trunk, routed it out, and—for the first 
time— investigated its contents. 

When I opened it I found inside, to my 
surprise, a very Curious collection of objects, 
There were samples of various minerals, and 
also a collection of stones—garnets, crystals, 

‘bantams,” and some of the famous 
‘ydlow ” ground of diamondiferous soil. 
There was also a packet containing what 
turned out to be real diamonds, though of 
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small size. What particularly riveted my 
attention, however, after what had _ trans- 
pired in the Courts, was a rough diagram 
bearing the following somewhat cryptic 
words :— 

Christiania—main road from station — 
fourteen feet from right of eucalyptus tree 
facing Vaal River. Proceed two hundred yards 
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buried hoard of gold which had set all 
South Africa a-guessing ! 

The plan, needless to say, caused me 
to indulge in long and earnest thought and 
not a few day-dreanis. The old Presi- 
dent’s hidden wealth once at my disposal, it 
seemed to me, I should be beyond the 
dreams of avarice. The world lay at my feet; 


“You can imagine my excitement as I pored over this document.” 


immediately east of ganger's cottage 
yellow-tinted soil—four feet below."’ 
You can imagine my excitement as I 
pored over this document, which I imme- 
diately realized s in all probability the 
identical“ plan” that had already cost two 
men their lives. I felt all the thrill that 
comes to the treasure-hunter on the verge of 
success. With this diagram and its clues, 
1 thought, 1 should be able to locate the 


spot 


t 
-tinted soil’ near the Vaal River 
a, and riches were mine for the 
an you wonder at my elation ? 

however, I doubted the 
If the map was 
of wealth, would 


all T had to do was to locate that ‘ spot 
of ‘ yellow 
at Christia 
taking! C 
At times, 
genuineness of my find. 
indeed the key to a cache 
the coachman have been so foolish as to 
leave it in an old trunk, sold to a mere 
acquaintance for a song ¢ Stull, he probably 
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knew its contents by heart, I reflected, and 
but for the facts that transpired at the trial I 
should have passed it by as meaningless, and 
therefore valueless. Anyway, I felt  con- 
vinced that the plan was genuine. 

IT made all the necessary arrangements 
as specdily as possible, and at last the day 
arrived when 1 packed my _ kit and left 
Johannesburg for Christiania, which is 
situated on the Vaal River, about one 
hundred miles from Kimberle Some time 
previously it had been “ proclaimed" as a 
diamond digging, and people from all parts 
of the country joined in a great “rush” 
to the fields, which eventually produced 
some of the richest gems that had ever been 
found in South Africa. 

Arrived at my destination, you can be 
sure I looked the ground well over, with 
special reference tou the “ eucalyptus tree ”” 
and the ‘ ganger’s cottage.”” 1 could not 
immediately locate the exact spot I wanted, 
but as a preliminary I pegged my claim as 
near as possible to the points described in 
the diagram. This done, I settled down 
quietly and circumspectly in my new réle as 
a diamond-prospector, legally entitled to 
anything I found in my “hundred by 
hundred " plot. 

For months I continued to work my 
claim, keeping ever before me the possibility 
of coming across Kruger’s golden hoard 
which, there could be little doubt, was buried 
somewhcre close to the very spot where I 
was digging. 

Meanwhile the excitement of searching 
for diamonds speedily claimed me as a 
willing victim. All around me men were 
making lucky finds, and I vowed I would do 
the same. Nine months slipped by, and 
spite of numerous attempts I was still unable 
to locate the ‘spot’ indicated on the 
coachman’s plan, but the failure -—cis- 
appointing cnough in other circumstances 
—was offset by my success as a ciamond- 
seeker. 

From sunrise to 
energetically on my claim, 


sunset I worked 
and before long 


T reaped my reward. Well do I remember 
my first discovery, when I came across 
a nice - sized unwrought ‘ blue-white !”” 


Literally trembling with excitement, 1 took 
it to Peter Clarke, one of the licensed 
diamond-buyers on the field. He tested 
it microscopically, weighed it caretully, 
and finally offered me £55 for my “ find.” 

That night I went into the diggers’ 
canteen and made myself known to. the 
bronzed and hefty men who were similarly 
engaged to myself: 1 felt T had won my 
spurs. Many were the tales I heard told of 
fortunes made and lost in a night. I was 
astute enough, however, to keep my own 
counsel concerning both my claim and the 
original objective of my quest in this part 
of the world. 

My luck as a digger was phenomenal. 
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For almost a year I had more than my share 
of the prosperity of the Christiania field. 
That elusive buried treasure continued to 
dodge me, and I came tu look upon it as a 
myth. The coachman’s precious plan, it 
seemed to me, must be only a fake after all, 
even if it Aad cost him his life, and I began 
to doubt the very existence of “ Kruger’s 
millions. 

Though IT had failed with the gold, the 
diamonds continued to be kind to me. I 
found plenty of “* blue-white” and “ yellows,” 
which acted as a balm and solace to my 


youthful spirits. When, periodically, the 
yellow flag was hoisted, indicating the 
arrival of a diamond-buyer, I was_ in- 


variably a participant in one or other of the 
deals, and before long my banking account 
began to attain substantial proportions. 

Lest any home-keeping readers should 
wonder why, with clues to the whereabouts of 
vast treasure in my hands, I did not give 
up everything else and prosecute a ceaseless 
search for the buried gold, 1 should explain 
that the life of the fairly ful diamond- 
digger is one of the most fascinating that 
can be imagined. There are no trade union 
restrictions to impose upon the claim- 
holder the conditions under which he shall 
work ; your time is all your own, and at any 
moment a big stone may crop up. 

The time came at last, however, when 
my claim finally ‘ petered out.” Thereupon 
I abandoned it and went on to fresh ground 
in adjacent territory, taking up another 
‘hundred by a hundred’ immediately 
adjoining my original plot. 

One evening-—how well I remember it ! 
—I was digging in the heat of a semi- 
tropical evening on my new claim when I 
suddenly encountered something consider- 
able harder than ordinary diamondiferous 
soil, and instantly ‘ Kruger’s millions ” 
flashed back into mv mind. Working until 
midnight, I unearthed, one after the other, 
S ‘bricks’ of gold—solid, heavy, dully- 
gleaming gold! I had at last discovered the 
“spot ’’ mentioned in the coachman’s plan ! 

Carefully | removed the precious bricks 
to my tent, where I packed them in a 
Gladstone bag. and the following morning I 
left for the Rand. 

T was now face to face with a rather 
difficult problem. I was new to the Rand 
and its customs, and 1 wasn’t quite sure 
how I stood with regard to my find. T dd 
know, however, that it behoved me to guard 
against the risk of being found in possession 
of bar gold, for any contravention of the 
strict gold laws of the Colony might have 


meant an unpleasantly-long sentence of 
imprisonment. 1 therefore buried my 
treasure underneath a kopje in Auckland 


Park, Johannesburg, at a point where, later 
on, a racecourse was constructed, 

It was very pleasing to know that, in 
addition to my increasing balance as a 
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“I had at last discovered the ‘spot’ mentioned in the coachman’s plan!” 
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diamond-digger, I could at any moment lay 
my hands upon a small fortune in the shape 
of the gold-bricks. It may have been this 
circumstance that caused me to be more than 
rech in my dealings just then; but my 
star was evidently in the ascendant, and the 
fickle goddess Luck continued to follow me. 
Later, however, she deserted me. I gambled 
in mining shares at a prohibitively high 
figure, and later came a cropper when the 
bottom dropped out of the market. 

It was then that I decided to dig up my 
treasure and dispose of it. Accordingly 1 
fetched the gold from its hiding-place, and 
took the only legitimate way open to me of 
disposing of it. 1 went to my bank, explained 
the origin of the bricks, and asked the 
manager to sell them for me. 

Some little time elapsed, and then the 
manager asked me to call and sce him with 
as little delay as possible. My heart was in 
a flatter. 1 reckoned the bricks ought to be 


worth f10,000, and with that sum = in 
my possession I should be comparatively 
wealthy. 


When I was shown into the manager’s 
office he looked at me keenly. 

“IT fear there is a disappointment in 
store for you,” he said.“ Your‘ gold-bricks ’ 
are made of schlenter—an admixture of 
copper and zine-—and as such are practically 
valueless! They are, however, the finest 
imitations that I have ever come across.” 

And so my dreams of wealth from 
Kruger’s buried millions came crashing to 
the ground ! 

Schlenter gold, I should explain, is often 
utilized in South Africa for fraudulent 
purposes. Many an astute and hard-headed 


man of the world has been outwitted by wily 
operators in schlentey gold. 

They will carefully mark downa wealthy 
victim, approach him by stealth, and offer 
their“ gold ” at bargain prices, confidentially 
explaining that it has been stolen from the 
mines. The purchaser, of course, compounc 
a felony directly he agrees to buy the ** gold 
and therefore has no remedy in law when 
he discovers how he has been tricked. Many 
of these imitation gold-bricks are positive 
works of art, designed to stand all superficial 
tests, including even acid. 

I left the bank, needless to say, bitterly 
disappointed. For the life of me 1 could not 
understand what had happened in connection 
with the gold. Was the President's coachman 
a mere trickster, or had somebody imposed 
eitheron himor onthe astute President Kruger 
himself 2? There is little doubt, I believe, 
that the “ plan’ was genuine, nor that I 
lit upon one, at least, of the places where the 
golden loot from the mines was supposed to 
have been secreted. Did somebody “in the 
know ’”’ substitute schlenter bars for the 
genuine metal that was originally com- 
mandeered ? 

I cannot answer any of these questions, 
but this much I do know. Twenty-six years 
have now gone by, but although many 
people have searched, following various 
clues, no one has yet been able to trace 
“ Iruger’s treasure.” Nevertheless it is still 
popularly believed that many millions in 
bar gold were seized during the Boer War 
by President Kruger and his satellites and 
either smuggled out of the country or else 
secreted in some safe hiding-place known 
only to a trusted few. 
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“STARTING LIFE AFRESH 
IN SOUTH AFRICA” 


In connection with Mrs. Grace Sprange’s 
recent articles, in which she described the 
unfortunate experiences of herself and her 
husband while orange-farming in South 
Africa, our readers will be interested in the 
cutting, here reproduced, from the London 
Daily Express. The South African authori- 
tics have had so many cases of hardship 
and ruin brought to their notice that they 
are particularly anxious to emphasize this 


warning. 


Famine ; 
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ALrSONS 


ticular Jumbe and 


HE summer 
of 192- saw 
the worst 


famine that 
East Africa has ex- 
perienced for some 
years. To us, in 
our camp on the 
Sewizi River, the 
business of feeding 
our “ boys’? was a 
never-ending night- 
mare. At this time 
we had fifty-three 


Illustrated by A. W. SINDALL 


There was famine in the land, and the two 
white hunters were hard put to it to get flour 
for their “ boys.” The Angonis had flour, but 
they would only exchange it for meat—and 
meat was difficult to get. Thereupon the 
Author conceived his Great Idea, whereby he 
was able to feed his men and the Angonis as 
well. Incidentally he had an odd little en- 


counter with a medicine-man. 


his village were of 
the Angoni tribe. 
They had drifted 
down to the 
Rovuma River in 
front of the Ger- 
man advance dur- 
ing the War, and 
had eventually 
come to rest at 
Likolonga, a village 
in Portuguese East. 
Their houses were 


of them in the com- 

pound, and eight of them were married and 
had their wives with them, making a total of 
sixty-one very hungry mouths to fill. 

We had long ago finished our vegetable 
rations, and were now experiencing great 
difficulty in keeping up the meat allowance, 
the grass being so high as to make any 
attempt at shooting wellnigh impossible. 
The boys were already on three-quarter 
rations, which in our camp meant one and 
a half pounds of mealie-meal per day, and 
as a result were none too pleased with life. 

Our stock of flour was rapidly getting 
exhausted, and despite all our efforts we were 
unable to get any supplies from the neigh- 
bouring villages. The nearest of these was 
some twenty-eight miles to the south of us, 
and it was while I was down there one day, 
trying to screw a few loads of flour out of 
the local Jumbe (chief) that I chanced on 
the Great Idea. 

Among a generality of Yaos, this par- 


built on the banks 
of the Luchenza River, and many hippos 
cruised up and down waiting for a chance 
to raid the gardens for pumpkins, of which 
they are inordinately fond. 

Neither for love nor money would this 
Jumbe sell me flour, and I quite saw his 
point. He argued that, at the present 
juncture, money was absolutely of no use 
to him since he, in his turn, could no more 
buy food with it than I could myself. Nor, 
even if he did have a few shillings hidden 
under the floor of his house, could that 
wealth save him from starvation. He was, 
however, open to exchange flour for meat, 
since that would be food for food, and a fair 
bargain. He further offered to give me 
two loads of flour if I, on my part, would 
shoot him a water-buck. 

I thought that worth while, and did 
actually go out into the bush to try to shoot 
him the meat he wanted. But the same 
conditions prevailed there as in the neigh- 
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“ The hippo reared itself completely 
out of the water.” 


bourhood of my own camp, I found, and 
ati. a fruitless day searching round the 
district I returned empty-handed to the 
village. 

Late that same evening I was standing 
on the river-bank, still haggling for those 
two loads of flour, when a hippo came blowing 
and snorting up-stream. 

“Can the bwana shoot that?” 
the Jumbe, curious! 

““T dare say,’ I said. 


asked 


“Why?” 
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“Well,” 
hippo-meat ; it 
But we are afraid of the water and can’t 
catch them.” 

1 cocked up my ears. 


“All Angonis love 
fat and = strong. 


said he. 
is very 


shoot you a nice, fat 


“Supposing I J 
“What would you 


hippo,” I remarked. 
give for it?” 

The Jiwnbe seemed reluctant to mention 
a figure, but after a couple of hours’ arguing 
we settled the price of a big hippo at twelve 


sae mi, lini seam a a 


st? ten 


HOW WE FOUGHT THE FAMINE. 


loads of Malaisi flour — sixty-pound 
loads, that is—to be paid on the river- 
bs bank before the hippo was 


touched, 
— Bright and early the 
ey next morning I| sallied down 
% to the river, and was amazed 
to find the entire popu- 


lation of the village in 
attendance. The men 


collected round me, singing and shouting as 
though there were no such thing as famine in 
the whole length and breadth of Africa. 

“ Truly,”’ I thought, as I looked round 
their grinning faces, ‘if the bare idea of 
hippo-meat can produce this crowd, then 
there is surely something in it!” 

First of all I went to inspect the price, 
and found twelve good loads and true lying 
on the bank under the vigilant eye of the 
Jumbe himself. I approved their weight, 
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and then moved off to fulfil my share of 
the bargain. 

The Luchenza at this point ran fast 
and deep, and a good many great boulders 
blocked the course of the river, making a 
series of isolated pools with the water 
running like a mill-race between them. 
There was a solitary hippo browsing in 
the middle of one of those pools, but he 
was lying in such a position that I could not 
get a shot at him. 

The Jumbe volunteered the information 
that if all the people on the bank yelled and 
created a diversion, the hippo would come 
out to see what was going forward. Hippos, 
he led me to understand, were the most 
curious animals in the bush. 

That sounded a bit far-fetched to me, 
but nevertheless I told him to go ahead and 
call up his shouting party. Instantly, up 
stepped five grinning boys, with a soprano 
element represented by two women, and 
in a second the combine was in full blast. 

The effect was little short of 
amazing. Almost before one could 
say ‘knife ’’ the hippo had reared 
itself completely out of the water, 
and while the villagers dashed for 
the safety of the trees, I managed 
to drop him with a lucky shot in 
the brain. 

I don’t know who was the more 
surprised—the natives or myself—at 
this rapid clinching of the business. 
I stared at them and they stared at 
me. For an appreciable minute the 
spell held ; then it broke with a roar. 

Everybody started talking at once, 
and at the top of his voice, as only 
natives can talk. The Jumbe shouted 
wildly for his men, laying about him 
meanwhile with that lusty impartiality 
that is so painful to the natives yet 
so amusing to the white man. My 
capitao (headman), Selimani, in high 
feather, marshalled the cutting-up 
party and_ provisionally sold the 
sjamboks which he would later make 
from the hippo’s hide. All was uproar. 

The recovering-party were stand- 
ing ankle-deep in the water, shivering 
with fear and stark naked, listening 
to the lengthy diatribe of the Jwmnbe 
as he forced more and more men into 
the river to fetch the carcass which 
had, by this time, jammed _ itself 
between two large boulders. Vainly they 
pointed out that the water was deep and 
that they could not swim. The Jwmbe 
cared nothing about that contingency, even 
if he heard their protests. 


“Pima! Pima!’ he roared; ham- 
mering them forward into the current. 
“Try it! Try it!” 


With expressions of the utmost ‘dismay 
written large on their faces, the boys went 
forward until the water was up to their 
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chins. But the moment they felt the pull 
of the current on their bodies, back they 
came with a rush, and in another moment 
the whole party were out on the bank and 
lost among the shouting crowd. 

At this stage, fearing that the Jumbe 
was about to go into hysterics, I thought 
it was time to take a hand in the proceed- 
ings. Calling my capitao, I instructed him 
to swim out and tie a rope round the hippo’s 
leg, so that the boys could haul the carcass 
to the bank. 

Half an hour later, its arrival heralded 
by ecstatic yells, the hippo was hauled in 
and safely tied to the bank. Thinking 
things over, I came to the conclusion that 
hippo-shooting, at the exchange rate of 
one hippo for twelve loads of flour, was a 
business with distinct possibilities. Somuch 
so, that I determined to return to camp and 
take the first opportunity of expounding 
the merits of the scheme to the great Angoni 
tribes settled some hundred miles north of us. 

There was considerable rejoicing among 
our hungry followers when, two days later, 
we arrived at Sewizi Camp with our twelve 
loads of flour. Having told the story and 
explained the Great Idea to my partner, 
R he proclaimed himself in favour 
of an immediate deputation to the Angoni 
chiefs up north. Accordingly Selimani, with 
two porters, set out the very next day at 
dawn well primed with the most convincing 
reasons why it would pay those chiefs to 
come down to Sewizi Camp to buy our 
hippo-meat with their flour. 

Fifteen days later he returned and 
reported a great success. The Angoni, he 
said, were rising en masse and crushing flour 
night and day. At any moment we might 
expect the vanguard of a great host. 

Well, that sounded very cheerful, and 
while we were waiting for them to arrive 
we took the somewhat belated precaution 
of sending out a few scouts to see if there 
were any hippos about. 

Our camp was built right on the bank 
of the Sewizi River, and looking across the 
water from our veranda we could sce the 
bush trail as it wound round the hillside 
opposite the camp, some mile and a half 
awa 


About four p.m. on the third day after 
Selimani’s return a sudden cry of ‘ The 
Angoni! The Angoni!’’ came from the 
compound, and running out we saw a 
long string of natives coming round the 
hill. Each one was carrying a load, and 
from where we stood we could distinctly 
hear them shouting as they caught sight 
of our camp. Our own boys were wild with 
delight as they counted the oncoming horde, 
but I’m afraid I viewed the invasion with 
some concern. 

_We watched until the head of the pro- 
cession reached the river, but even then 
the tail was still wagging strongly across the 
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hill, and putting two and two together it 
struck me that we had bitten off rather more 
than we could conveniently chew. 

Eventually the howling mob arrived 
opposite the camp, and having sent over 
our canoes to fetch the Jimbes and the lesser 
headmen, we lined them up outside the 
house and ascertained from each man exactly 
what he had brought. 

It appeared that only one Jinbe had 
a strict Mohammedan following and, since 
it is against the practice of Mohammedans 
to eat any meat which they have not dis- 
patched themselves, they wanted an eland. 
In the case of game which is shot, I should 
explain, it is considered sulticient if a Mo- 
hammedan cuts the throat of the animal 
before it is cold—an impossible feat in the 
case of a hippo. 

The rest of the Jiwnbes were unanimous 
for hippo, having, it appeared, no religious 
scruples of any kind. 

The remainder of that afternoon and 
evening we spent in receiving, checking, 
and weighing the flour as they ferried it 
over from the other side. It totalled to 
one hundred and sixty loads, which, packed. 
up in our storehouse, looked very well 
indeed. Then we sat down to work out 
our end of the bargain, and having made a 
few adjustments here and there found that 
it consisted of fifteen large hippos and an 
eland. That seemed to us a pretty stiff 
proposition, but we couldn’t avoid it, nor, 
in fairness, cut it down at all. 

Accordingly there remained nothing to 
do but to get on with the job ! 

That night the Angonis camped down 
on the opposite bank, and so excited were 
they at the imminent prospect of meat 
that they spent the whole of the night in 
singing and dancing. Just before dawn we 
crossed over with our loads and food, and 
set about getting the mob into something 
like order. We had previously arranged 
for the Angoni folk to carry our personal 
loads—the idea being to give our own boys 
a rest—and having apportioned them, with 
the usual pious ejaculations of horror from 
each porter as he tentatively tested the 
weight. we moved off down the river. 

I say we moved off, but that description 
is totally inadequate to describe the exodus t 
The entire fauna of the district must have 
received the shock of its life that day, for 
I should imagine that never since the old 
slaving days had such a rowdy crew passed 
through the silence of the bush. They 
howled and shrieked with laughter, beat 
drums, and brayed on horns. It was simply 
terrific. And for the whole six hours of 
our march we never sighted a single head of 
game. 

Our camp that night was one of the 
wildest I ever remember, and it was fortu- 
nate for me that I had had my banda built 
a good three hundred yards from where 
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the Angoni lay. Even so, however, I 
managed to get but little sleep. 

At two p.m. the next day we fell in 
with the river again after our two days’ 
cut across country, and after travelling 
about two miles farther along the bank, 
the scouts stopped and said that this was 
the place where they had located the hippos 
on their previous reconnaissance. 

Telling the crowd to sit down where they 
were, I took the scouts with me and pushed 
on alone. Very soon we were rewarded by 
hearing the well-known blowing roar of 
hippos. Judging by the noise, I decided that 
there were plenty about, and crawling care- 
fully down to the water's edge, 1 had little 
difficulty in shooting the number I required. 

There remained only the eland, and 
that I decided to deal with after tea, but 
before going off into the bush I warned the 
Jumbes to collect their followings and to 
stand by to recover the carcasses as soon 
as they should float to the surface of the 
river. From my _ previous dealings with 
the hippo tribe, I had learnt that a dead 
hippo takes anything from one to two hours 
to rise to the surface. Never more. 

I spent a solid two hours looking for an 
eland, but without success. There seemed 
to be no game about at all, and very dis- 
gustedly I made my way back toward the 
river. I heard the chatter of the Angoni 
long before I reached the camp, and thought 
to myself that the hippos must be up and 
the orgy already commenced. 

But I was soon undeceived. 

Selimani met me outside the banda with 
a very woebegone face, and in sepulchral 
tones pronounced one word :— 

‘“ Uchawi !”’ (witchcraft !) 


I stared. 

“Uchawi, bwana!" he said again, 
hopelessly. 

“Tell me about it,’’ I suggested, 


irritably, for I was tired to death of his more 
or less incessant talk of witchcraft. In 
Africa, everything in the slightest degree 
out of the ordinary is immediately put 
down to witchcraft, and Selimani would 
habitually relegate even the most trivial 
mishaps to the same source. 

“The hippos have not come up 
he explained. 

“Oh!” said J, considerably taken aback. 
That was about the last thing I had expected. 
“Why not?” 

““Uchawi !”’ proclaimed Selimani, with 
utter conviction. 

I went down to the river. I realized 
that something had gone wrong. The 
Angonis, I found, were getting very excited 
and were jabbering together in small groups. 
Not a sign of a hippo broke the surface of 
the water. Of the fifteen I had shot not a 
vestige remained. 

It was a puzzle. Thinking it over, I 
argued that even if I had only wounded them, 
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surely one or other of them must have 
appeared during the course of the after- 
noon. Looking round, I saw that none of 
them could possibly have escaped from the 
pool because the water round about was 
only ankle-deep—or at the most knee- 
deep. The Jumbes were positively certain 
that none of the animals had come up to 
breathe. Where were they, then ? 

Finally 1 decided to leave things as 
they were for a bit on the chance that the 
brutes were dead, but for some obscure 
reason had not yet refloated. The Jumbles 
and their boys received the decision in 
dead silence, while in the background stcod 
that ass of a Selimani, monotonously 
repeating, “‘ Uchawi ! Uchawi!”’ 

It was now about five o'clock, and the 
hippos were already a good hour overdue. 
At six o’clock—sunsct—I again went down 
to the river, only to find that nothing further 
had happened. It was then that I decided, 
improbable though it seemed, that I must 
have missed the brain in every single case, 
though where the hippos had got to was a 
mystery to which I could suggest no solution. 

However, something had to be done 
about it, so calling up the Jumbes, I told 
them that I had somehow made a mess of 
the job, and that the hippos were lying in 
hiding at the bottom of the pool. It was 
painfully obvious that they did not believe 
me, especially when they asked me how it 
was that the animals had not come up to 
breathe—and I couldn't tell them ! 

I tried to console them with the promise 
that I would shoot some more the following 
day, and that, come what may, they should 
have hippo-meat to eat before another night 
fell on the bush. But they received my 
assurances in silence, and, aS soon as my 
back was turned, broke out into loud 
mutterings among themselves. 

It must have been about ten o’clock 
that night when I woke to a voice crying, 
“ Bwana! Bwana!” 

‘“ What's the matter ? ” I asked, recog- 
nizing the voice of Selimani. 

“Trouble, Bwana. Plenty 
with the Angonis ! ” he whispered. 

Struggling into some clothes, I stepped 
outside. Away in the distance sounded the 
low hum of many voices, and standing by 
the kitchen fire Sclimani told me that the 
Angonis were searching for the man who 
had put ‘‘ medicine ’’ into the river to stop 
the hippos from coming to the surface. 

That sounded serious ; and losing not 
a second of time I raced off down to the 
pool. As I drew nearer the babble increased, 
until by the time I reached the water’s edge 
it was impossible to hear oneself speak. In 
vain Selimani shouted to them to make way. 
The cry that at any other time would have 
caused the crowd to melt into invisibility 
now had no effect whatever. The boys saw 
me, but were too excited to care. 


trouble 
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In that predicament there was only one 
thing to do, and I set about doing it with 
all speed. Throwing myself on the nearest 
natives, I literally bashed my way through 
them to the centre of the crowd. 

There squatted the Jrmbes. In front 
of them was a mi bie heap of humanity 
trussed up like a fow As they saw me they 
sprang to their feet, and for a second things 
looked rather ugly. One of the chiefs did 
actually raise his spear, but with a lightning 
sweep of his arm the faithful Selimani thrust 
it aside, and at the same time prevented the 
misguided man from making the mistake 
of his life. For a long moment they hesi- 
tated, but, fortunately for me, in that 
moment the old fighting spirit of the Angoni 
race died down. 

Taking advantage of their ebbing 
courage, I instantly ordered Selimani to 
release the man on the ground. Seeing 
that they made no demur, I then ordered all 
the Jumnbes to go to my banda. To my 
surprise they instantly shuffled off. 

Having set the captive at liberty, I 
followed the Jumbes to the house, and as 
soon as they had all arrived 1 sat down 
and asked them to select a spokesman. 
One Makalani—the senior J 1mbe—was even- 
tually chosen, and to him I addressed myself. 

It appeared, from what he said, that 
after the evening meal the talk had turned 
to the one outstanding event of the day— 
the non-appearance of the hippos. Having 
thoroughly convinced themsclves that the 
strange happening was entirely due to the 
work of someone who was “' thinking bad,” 
they had proceeded to the river with the 
avowed object of ‘‘ smelling him out.” 

Their choice had fallen upon a rather 
oldish fellow—a man having no inconvenient 
blood-relations among the crowd and, 
moreover, a Mohammedan. The intention 
had been to spear him, and then to throw 
his body into the hippo pool, and as things 
fell out it was lucky for him that we arrived 
in time to prevent it. 

I expressed myself very strongly upon 
the subject. I) mentioned a few things 
relevant to the Angoni tribe in general 
and themselves in particular, but my re- 
marks left the chiets absolutcly unmoved. 
I then told them that if 1 heard as much as 
a whisper of that wretched word uchawt 
again I would pack up and go straight back 
to my camp. 

That touched them! They rose to 
their feet as one man. Who had dared to 
start this uchawt talk? they demanded. 
Who was the son of a snake who had made 


all the mischief ? Righteous indignation 
filed the Jionbes’ bosoms. In another 


second there would have been a free fight, 
ch man accusing his neighbour and abusing 
everybody else impartially. 

‘TL heard afterwards that the medicine- 
who had talked loudest during the 


man 


smelling-out ’’ process at the pool was 
thoroughly belaboured during the night. 
So it seems that even a doctor sometimes 
has to pay for his mistakes ! 

The next morning I went down to the 
pool quite expecting to find at least one or 
two carcasses, but not a solitary one was 
to be seen. Where those hippos got to, 
or what happened to them, was a complete 
ystery, and has remained a mystery ever 
since. 

Owing to this fiasco it took me four 
whole days to fulfil my contract with those 
Angonis, and by that time I had got toa 
point nearly seven days’ march from the 
camp at Sewigi. Still, the thought of the 
full flour-bins in our storehouse more than 
compensated me for my efforts, and the 
ecstasies of the Angonis were-a positive 
joy to witness. Before leaving them I asked 
them to spread the news of the ‘ hippo-meat- 
for-tlour ” idea all along their return route. 
Then I set off toward Sewizi Camp feeling 
confident that I had gone a good way toward 
defeating the famine. 

Arriving home rather late on.the after- 
noon of the seventh day, I was amazed to 
find the camp a veritable hive of activity. 
Men and women were hurrying past with 
loads of grass and bamboos, while the sur- 
rounding countryside resounded to the 
dull thud of axes on trees. I was dumb- 
founded, and, stopping a piccanin, sent him 
off in search of my partner. RB. himself 
came in a few seconds afterwards, and, in 
reply to my question as to what on earth 
was happening, cheerfully explained that 
as the Angonis had still ‘continued to roll 
up after my departure with the first con- 
tingent he had set them to work rebuilding 
our house. 

The agreement, it seemed, was that the 
Angonis worked three days on the house, 
in return for which they were to receive 
an extra hippo by way of a “ prizey,’’ as 
they called it. The arrangement suited 
both parties excellently. This particular 
batch had already finished two days’ 
work, so that after a day’s rest in camp I 
should have to be ready to take them down 
the river to shoot them their hippos. 

The next day I duly rested, and in the 
evening we were surprised by the arrival of 
another Juwmbe and his following, intent on 
hippo-meat. This was getting a bit steep, 
we thought, but nevertheless, having put 
the same proposition to this chief, he cheer- 
fully agreed to do his three days’ work in 
return for an extra hippo. 
ext morning at dawn, while the mist 
Ww. tillon the river, I started off up-stream, 
taking with me as cook a boy whom we called 
Tom. This Tom was a queer sort of cus- 
tomer, and cordially hated the bush. I 
believe he was genuincly afraid of being 
eaten by lions—which a curious state of 
mind for a native, because although he is 
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scared stiff by a lion’s roar, the ordinary 
native never gives the matter a sccond 
thought during the daylight, nor during the 
night, either, unless he hears the roar again. 

With this boy Tom, however, it was 
different. The lion was an_ ever-present 
menace to him, and for that reason he 
hated safari. We never took him with us 
if it could anyway be avoided, but on this 
occasion I had no option. 

That night I camped on the banks of the 
Rovuma, and rather than bother to unpack 
my tent I told the boys to build me a 
shack of palm-leaves. Toward midnight 
I was awakened by a sudden grip on my arm, 
and awoke to find Tom leaning over my 
bed in a terror of apprehension. 

“‘ Marrowfat ! ”’ he — was 
“Marrowfat !_ Karibu, bwana!"" 

““Marrowfat ?’’ I murmured, in a 
sleepy daze. ‘‘ Marrowfat. Who's Marrow- 
fat?” 

I ought to mention here that the word 
marrowfat ” is known to every cook-boy 
from Cape to Cairo, because every boy cooks 
in a particular tinned fat of that name. 
At the moment I knew we were out of stock 
of this particular article and were using the 
fat of the eland for cooking. 

Staring into Tom's face, by a rapid 
association of ideas I tumbled to the notion 
that an eland had strayed into the camp and 
was only waiting to be bagged. Having 
arrived at that conclusion it was only a matter 
of seconds for me to slip on my boots and, 
snatching up a light rifle, to run outside. 

There I very nearly collided with a huge 
elephant ! 

Fortunately—for the entire camp as 
well as for me—at the instant I emerged from 
my shack something must have moved in 
the great beast’s brain for, turning its back to 
the fires, it promptly seized the nearest 
tree with its trunk and dragged it clean up 
by the roots. 

We fled in all directions. The rifle 
I had in my hand was about as much good 
against an elephant as a pea-shooter would 
be against a Dreadnought. Our only chance 
lay in flight—and I give you my word, we 
flew! Nor did any of us attempt to go 
back until we were quite sure that the 
elephant had departed. 

There was no sleep for any of us for 
the remainder of that night, and I took 
the opportunity of giving Tom a very clear 
exposition of the difference between the 
two words “ elephant ” and “ marrowfat ” 
which, in the terror of waking up almost 
under the brute’s feet, he had got hopelessly 
muddled, 

It is perhaps only fair to the miserable 
Tom to explain that he was of poor mental 
calibre. He boy from down Sena way, 
on the Zambezi, and spoke no language other 
than his own little village patois. Nobody 
could ever really understand him, and among 
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the other boys his nickname was “ The 
Many-Tongued-One.” After this episode he 
was re-christened ‘‘ Marrowfat,’’ and under 
that name will doubtless pass to his grave, 
for the native has a pretty sense of humour 
and never allows a good story to die for want 
of retelling it. 

Five days later I returned home to 
find our house well on the road to com- 
pletion. The outer walls were already up 
and the interior walls half done. The roof 
was bambooed and ready to be thatched, 
and R had sent up to a village we knew 
of to tell the expert thatcher to come down 
and get busy. Altogether things were 
looking rosy, and as we were now nearing 
the rainy season it behoved us to press on 
with all speed and get the job finished. 

It was a whole fortnight before we saw 
any more Angonis, during which time we got 
the roof thatched and the walls nearly 
finished. And then we had the quaintest 
visitation of all. 

One evening three men, accompanied 
by no fewer than sixteen women, appeared 
suddenly upon the opposite bank. The 
headman was brought over and explained 
that as nearly all his men were away fishing 
at a distant river when he had heard the 
news of the hippo-meat-for-flour idea of 
the bwanas, he had collected his few remain- 
ing men and all the available women, and 
come down to see us. 

Nothing could have been more for- 
tunate for us, as the question of ‘“‘ mudding ” 
our walls was beginning to loom largely 
in our list of troubles. In Portuguese East 
it is considered very infra dig for a man 
to daub a wail, and as very few of our boys 
had their womenfolk with them, we could 
see no way of ever getting the job done. 
The arrival of the sixteen Angoni women 
soived our problem beautifully, and at dawn 
next day they were already on the job— 
our boys’ women mixing the mud and 
the Angoni women plastering it on to the 
walls. 

In three days’ time the house was 
finished, including a first-class floor of 
beaten mud, and R went up-stream 
with the crowd to shoot them their hippos, 

Only one other party of Angonis visited 
us before the rains, and as we had no more 
work for them to do, the house being now 
finished, I took them straight off up the 
river and camped the first night at a water- 
hole in the bush. 

At nine o’clock next morning, after 
three hours’ going, we struck the river and 
almost immediately heard a hippo blowing. 
I motioned the boys to keep back, and going 
forward alone saw a big male cruising 
noisily up-stream. Getting into position 
I laid the rifle on the spot where he had 
disappeared, and the next time he came up 
to blow I fired. 

Calling the Jumbe, I told him to post 
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his boys along the river in such a position 
that the hippo could not possibly rise to 
the surface without them seeing it. I 
waited until that had been done and then, 
thinking about breakfast, went back to 
superintend the pitching of my camp. 
Some hour and a half later I returned to 
the river, and to my surprise found that 
all the boys had gone. I looked up and 
down, but seeing no signs of anybody— 
o- of the hippo—I picked up my rifle and 
started off in search of the Jumbe. 

I found him, surrounded by his men, 
calmly eating his breakfast, and for a moment 
was too flabbergasted to speak. Up till 
now the great trouble had been to keep the 
Angoni from the river while I was actually 
shooting. This was the first time I had 
ever found them leaving the bank when 
once their hippo was safely shot. 

Motioning him to follow me, I went 
back to my tent. I asked him what he 
meant by disobeying my strict orders and 
withdrawing his boys from the river-bank. 
Seeing that I was really angry, he began to 
tremble exceedingly—as is the habit of 
African natives when they scent trouble— 
and in quavering tones replied that the 
hippo was not coming up. 

“Not coming up?” I stormed. ‘ Not 
coming up, you fool! I say it is coming up, 
anil you will send your boys back to wait 
for it. I tell you straight, if you lose it, 
I sha’n’t shoot you another.” 

“We shall not lose it, 
quavered. 

““You_ know nothing about it!” TI 
raved. ‘‘ Send your boys back to the river 
or return to your homes.” 

“ N’dio, bwana,’” he returned, hastily. 
‘“ They gonow. But ’’—sullenly—‘‘ Kapero 
says that it will not come up.” 

“Ha!” I breathed, a sudden suspicion 


bwana,” he 


breaking in upon my mind. “ And who 
might Kapero be ?”’ 
““Kapero is m’chawi n’kubwa,” he 


answered proudly. 

‘A great witch-doctor, eh?” I asked, 
ostentatiously rolling up my shirt sleeves. 
“T will interview Mr. Kapero.”’ 

Five minutes later Mr. Kapero was 
led in by Selimani, whom I had instructed 
to produce him. 

He was a queer-looking individual, 
well over the average height of the ordinary 
Angoni man, being in fact, but little short 
of six feet. His entire wardrobe consisted 
of a piece of bark cloth hitched round his 
waist; but what he lacked in outfit he 
made up for in decorations. I had never 
seen a man so hung with trifles !_ Round his 
neck was a string of lions’ claws, while the 
whole length of his arms from wrist to 
shoulder was covered with elephant hairs. 
A bag of charms hung round his waist, 
and each leg was adorned with feathers. 
He certainly looked the part. 
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“Who are you ?” I began, pompously 
when I had taken in his wild appearance. 
“Or rather what are you?” I added, face- 
tiously. 

‘“ Mimi Kapero,” he answered. 

““Then what do you mean by inter- 
fering with my orders, you decorated 
jackanapes ?”’ I went on, beginning to get 
warm. 

““T have not, bwana,’”’ he replied. “I 
have only told the /umbe that the hippo 
will not come up until six o’clock. The 
Jumbe himself took the boys away.” 

“Tell me,” I said. ‘‘ Are you what 
they call a witch-doctor ? ” 

Kapero rattled his necklet of claws. 

““Yes,”’ he said, stoutly. ‘I can see 
what the great bwana cannot see. And { 
tell you, you, that the hippo will not come 
up until the sun is there!’ And he pointed 
to the western horizon. 

“Oh!” said I, angrily, for this witch- 
craft talk always raised the old Adam in me. 
“Oh! won't it? Now listen to me. I 
have shot over forty hippos and seen them 
all come up. You have never even seen a 
hippo, and yet you dare to come down here 
into the bwana’s own camp, upsetting the 
bwana’s arrangements! (Slap). Get out! 
(Slap). You idiot ! (Slap).”’ 

Exit Kapero! 

I should. here explain, in case my 
methods seem harsh, that no one who has 
not lived cheek by jowl with African natives 
can possibly have the faintest notion of 
the trouble and misery which follow in the 
wake of these medicine-men. With their 
absurd incantations they harass the ignorant 
native until he doesn’t know whether he is 
on his head or his heels. It is an indictable 
offence in British territory for a medicine- 
man to practise his art, but they are so 
wily as to be but very seldom caught red- 
handed. 

Having dealt with Mr. Kapero, I 
recalled the credulous Jumbe and had him 
re-post his men, once more telling him that 
this hippo, like all the rest I had shot, 
would be up in about two hours. It was 
then about midday, and waiting only to see 
the boys start off, I went into my tent for 
lunch. 

Lunch passed, and still no news came 
from the river. I began to wonder if I 
had spoken too soon, and if this was to be 
a fiasco like the first effort. Since those 
days, however, I had learned the knack of 
hippo-shooting, and if time proved me 
to have missed, then it would be mv first 
miss at hippos for wecks and wecks. I 
didn’t think that possible. I was absolutely 
certain I had caught it in the right spot. 
Nevertheless, I called Selimani and told 
him to go down to the river and see what 
had happened. 

He came back, as I had more than half 
expected, full of the six o'clock idea, 
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Apparently it was the first he had heard of 
the actual prophecy, and its utterance had 
very plainly impressed him. I often used to 
think that Selimani had the most ghoulish 
mind I had ever encountered, and when I 
asked him for the details of what was happen- 
ing at the river, he was only too pleased 
to enlarge upon his favourite theme. 

He told me that Kapero had fixed the 
actual hour by holding a twig between his 
fingers, and, having spoken the magic words, 
had held it at arm’s length over the river, 
when the twig had promptly dipped twelve 
times—signifying, by their methods of 
counting, twelve hours. Which meant, by 
our count, six o'clock, or sunset. He showed 
me how it was done, and it reminded me 
irresistibly of the methods of our own water- 
diviners with their hazel-twigs. 

I, of course, pooh-poohed the whole idea, 
and straightway went down to the river 
to see for myself. As a matter of fact, 
the hippo had not come up, and for a while 
I stood watching the water, wondering 
what could have happened to it. 

“ Saa kumi n’mbili /”’ came a sepulchral 
voice from behind me. ‘“ Saa kimi n'mbili 1” 
(Twelve hours! Twelve hours!) Turning, 
I beheld the dismal figure of Kapero. 

Feeling that I should lose my temper 
if I heard any more of his nonsense, I 
turned away and went back to my tent. 
All through the long afternoon I sat waiting 
for news—and none came. About half- 
past four I gave it up as a bad job, and, 
although I had not missed a hippo for a very 
long time, was driven to conclude that I 
must have missed this one. I hated admit- 
ting it, but there was nothing else to do. 

Calling the Jumbe, I told him what I 
thought and informed him that he might 
withdraw the boys from the river. I 
promised him that I would shoot him another 
one in the morning, and instructed him to 
be at my tent bright and early. 

Nothing happened, as far as I could 
see, for some time after that. About half- 
past five, however, I noticed a_ general 
exodus from the Angoni camp in the direc- 
tion of the river. I asked Selimani where 
everybody was going, and in a non-com- 
mittal sort of voice he informed me that 
the boys were going down to the river to 
fetch their hippo. 

I laughed. 

“Don't be a fool, Selimani,’”’ I said. 
“How can they get the hippo when it isn’t 
dead?” 

For a moment he regarded me with a 
contemplative eye. Then, looking through 
the tent doorway, he asked if I wanted any- 
thing further. I replied in the negative, 
and with a vague remark about “‘ seeing to 
things ”’ he faded silently away. 

The sun was by now nearing the horizon, 
and thinking it an excellent opportunity 
to have a laugh at the natives’ ridiculous 
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belief in Kapero’s witchcraft, I took my 
rifle and went down to the river. I found 
the boys standing expectantly round their 
prophet, who was pointing to the water 
and apparently uttering fresh incantations. 
I fancy one of the boys must have told him 
of my arrival, for quite suddenly he stopped, 
and after giving me a malevolent stare 
walked up the bank. 

For my part, I laughed my superior 
white man’s laugh and facetiously asked 
them if they were hungry. One or two of 
the boys grinned, shamefacedly, but the 
vast majority eyed me with evident distaste. 

Slowly the sun sank lower and lower 
until at last its outer edge touched the rim 
of the horizon. Amid a= great. silence 
Kapero advanced to the very edge of the 
water, and I’m bound to admit that his move- 
ments were not without a certain dignity 
rather impressive in the circumstances. 

For an instant he stood watching the 
sinking sun, as from a bright yellow it 
turned slowly through all the amazing 
colours of an African sunset. Then, when 
nothing was left of it but a deep, crimson 
glow, he lifted both his hands over the water 
and in a loud voice exclaimed :— 

“ Saa kumi n'mbili 1” 

For a moment nothing happened. 
Then, as though answering a call, the black 
hulk of the dead hippo came bobbing to the 
surface ! 

To say that I was stupefied is but poorly 
to explain what I felt in that instant. 
For several seconds I could only stand and 
stare at the ever-widening ripples. Kapero 
had been right after all; but on the heels 
of that thought came the sure and certain 
knowledge that, come what might, I had 
to save my face. 

I raised my rifle, and next moment 
the loud report went echoing away to the 
distant hills as I plugged the heaving 
carcass with a soft-nosed ymm, bullet. 

“It’s all right, Selimani,” I flung over 
my shoulder as I strode away. ‘I only 
wounded it this morning, but I’ve killed it 
now!” 

But from the corner of my eve I caught 
sight of Kapero, regarding me with re- 
proachful mien. 

That night at dinner Selimani came in. 
He spoke of many things connected with 
the day’s work, but all the time I was 
aware of the fact that he was literally 
bursting to ask me why I had wasted a 
cartridge on an obviously dead hippo. 
I gave him no chance, however, and presently 
he went away. 

I reached for my pipe and tobacco. 
Outside, the cold light of the moon was 
flooding the landscape with a_ brilliance 
almost equal to that of day, and as I thrust 
a paper spill into the fire I half admitted to 
myself that in Africa, truly, there is a lot 
which passes our understanding. 
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e told them of our plight and of our 
bad luck during the last few days, whereupon 
they comforted us with cigarettes and gave 
us a peseta. Thanking them whole-heartedly 
for their generosity, we hurried off to a 
café, where we feasted on bread and coffee. 

We were now completely “down and 
out,”’ and there was only one thing that could 
save us from penury—another dance at the 
casino. I believed that my foot was now 
strong enough to risk a dance; and any- 
how, if I did sprain my ankle again, we 
might make enough capital out of it to pay 
our fares back to Cartagena. This latter 
thought, however, I kept to myself; Gusti 
wouldn’t have heard of my dancing if he had 
peerse there was the slightest element of 
tisk. 

So I dispatched him to seek the 
Necessary permission from the manager of 
the cercle. While he was absent I sat down 
by the boat and played “ yes and no” 
pebbles to estimate our coming luck. 

At last I looked round, and there was 
Mahomet coming back. From the smile 
on his face I could see that the interview had 
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with 


tume, and at four 
o’clock we marched 
into the casino. There was a piano now, I 
was glad to find, and a pianist—a lean, long- 
haired young man dressed in black, witha 
touch of the dandy about his starched collar 
and black silk stock. His music did not 
come up to his appearance, but he ‘played 
a Spanish tango, which I had found most 
suitable for Arabic improvisations, and once 
more I danced. 

Going round with the plate, Mahomet 
gathered in no less than twenty-two peselas. 
Twenty-two pesefas, and the previous night 
we had been penniless, lacking even a crust 
of bread to stay the gnawing pains of hunger ! 

“Twenty-two peselas!"’ I cried joy- 
fully to Mahomet when we found ourselves 
in the street again. ‘‘ Come on; Tet us have 
a jolly good meal!" 

“A beefsteak,”” gurgled Gusti, glutton- 
ously, ‘A beefsteak, nicely underdone ! 
Oh, how I’m longing for a good feed 
again!” 

We found the appropriate spot, a matter 
of some delicacy, for as Moorish beggars we 
dare not venture into the best restaurants ; 
they would have thrown us out into the 
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street with little ceremony. So we had to go 
warily and select the best that would 
receive us, 

However, our choice proved lucky. We 
had our beefsteaks, and we had fish, and 
rice, a good bottle of wine, and a packet of 
superior cigarettes. Ah! how good it all 
was! For four days, ever since we had 
enjoyed the Cura’s Burgundy lunch, we had 
been living most indifferently, and the 
enforced abstinence gave us an extra 
appreciation for dainties. 

From our meal we went straight to the 
station. To remain longer in Alicante was 
of little use. We had exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the place; twenty-two pesetas 
would not fall into our pockets every day. 
We had decided to go adventuring into the 
country away from the sea-cuast, which we 
had now used up. That unlucky fancy of 
mine for the sea-trip had cramped our 
possibilities. 

Elche was naturally not to be thought 
of, but we determined to try the next 
village, Crevillente. So to Crevillente, 
accordingly, we took our tickets. 


WHERE EVERYONE IS FRIENDLY. 


The Spanish third-class carriage isn’t 
just a mere conveyance ; it is the peasants’ 
informal club, the place where one whiles 
away the tedium of the journey by exchang- 
ing family histories. Everybody who travels 
in a Spanish third-class carriage makes it 
not only a pleasure but a duty to tell every- 
body else the most intimate details of his 
everyday life. 
st of all, however, they arrange their 
luggage. In no country in Europe do the 
third-class passengers carry so much luggage 
as in Spain, and this naturally atfords an 
opportunity for mutual introductions. Then, 
smilingly, each traveller looks about to 
find the person most suitable for the 
exchange of confidences. 

“ How hot it is,’’ exclaims A. 

“ Insufferable!'’ answers B.  ‘ Never 
have I known it so hot on this date as it is 
to-day!" 

“Are you going far?’ continues A. 

“No; only as far as Murcia,”’ replies B. 
“There I have a cousin, who is married to 
the daughter of Senor Lopez de Gomez. 
Perhaps you know Seftor Lopez de Gomez ? ”’ 

“No, I don’t think so. I have friends 
in Murcia, especially one who is a nephew of 
the priest of the cathedral, who is himself 


Valencia ? 
And so it goes on, until the provision- 


basket is opened. Everyone otters his food 
to everyone else, saying as he does so :— 
“Would you like it?” 
““Many thanks! May it do you good!’ 
replies the other, politely refusing. 
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When we appeared in a carriage, of 
course, such mere time-passing intimacies 
had to go by the board. All attention was 
centred on us. Irom the furthest sections of 
the carriage the good folks crowded in on us, 
either leaning over the partitions or clamber- 
ing across them into our part. When we had 
told our tale, they insisted that we should 
play and sing, which we did. And although 
the bandurria was hardly audible above the 
noise of the train, the passengers insisted 
on passing round the begging-plate, and we 
gathered two pesefas for our pains. 

‘The journey lasted about an hour, and 
by the time we arrived at the station of 
Crevillente we were very good friends with 
everyone in the carriage. They waved us 
good-bye and good luck as the train 
steamed off. 

“ The village ? ”’ said the station-master 
gruffly in answer to our inquiry. ‘‘ Oh, it's 
about four kilometres away.” 

The night was dark and the road the 
stoniest we had yet walked on. It was 
almost impossible to + one’s steps, and 
with our soft sh the stones punished us 
brutally. So we turned aside into the 
country, deciding to sleep in the open and 
to go on to Crevillente in the morning. 

Once more we sought refuge under a fig 
tree, and passed a very good night. 

On waking next morning we found no 
water anywhere near at hand; the country 
was dried up. Mahomet went prospecting 
for a farm, but he walked for a full-twenty 
minutes before one presented itself. Then 
the problem was to get the water he sought 
back to me. Our bottle had been broken 
during that fateful night when the sailors 
marooned us on the rock of Ifach. The 
farmer very trustfully lent Mahomet a 
glass, but it was no easy task to carry it, 
full of water, back over the uneven fields. 
However, he did not spill more than a 
quarter. I drank a little of the remainder 
and cleaned my teeth, and that had to do. 

An hour later, arriving at the outskirts 
of Crevillente, we were about to march 
down the street when Mahomet spied the 
ominous words ‘ Police Station’? on a 
house just in front of us. We did not think 
it advisable to invite inquiry, and were 
about to do a right-about face and enter 
the village by another route when a fat 
sergeant loomed in the door and in no very 
polite voice shouted to us to come over at 
once. Luckily Mahomet had not begun 
his projected retreat. 

“ Papers,"’ ordered the sergeant sternly. 

Mahomet handed out our passports. 

The sergeant, as is the habit of un- 
educated persons, at once turned them up- 
side down, and we guessed that in spite of 
his rank reading was not one of his accom- 
plishments. He stared at the passports with 
knit brows, as if considering our merits as 
there described, but continued to keep them 
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“In a few minutes the street was full of astonished people, all staring at me in my yashmak.” 


upside down. Then he glowered at us as THE TWO ILLITERATES. 
though he had found something very 
compromising in the documents. He handed back our papers, and pushed 


“Come in here,” he commanded, us into a room empty except for a solitary 
harshly. chair. The door clicked on us, and we were 
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left to our misgivings and speculations. 
However, I sat down on the chair while 
Mahomet made himself as comfortable as 
he could on the floor. We waited while two 
hours went by, and then, as nothing 
happened, we began to cough and make 
noises indicating impatience. At last we 
opened the door--it was not locked—and 
explored the passage. It was empty. 
Continuing our noises in the passage, 
we once more materialized the sergeant, ‘vho 
gruffly demanded our papers again. With 
these he went into another room, but soon 
returned with an unshaven,  collarless, 
official-looking sort of man. He had our 
passports in his unwashed hands, but as he, 
too, held them upside down we saw that 
the mystery of our existence was no nearer 
solution, 
“Why are 
without cause ? 
best manner. There was 


we being thus detained 

demanded Gusti, in his 

no Mahomet about 

him just then! ‘* You can see, surely, that 

our papers are in order, and here is the 
Spanish Government's stamp.” 

With that he exhibited the visa. 

As neither of the two men could read, 
it was all Egyptian to them, but they weren't 
going to admit their lack of scholarship to 
two wandering Arabs. So, after some hesita- 
tion, they let us go. Iam sure that if we had 
not taken the high hand we should have been 
kept there for days—perhaps until some- 
body who could make out the puzzle 
happened to arrive at the village ! 

Very relieved to be free again, we 
entered Crevillente, found the casino, walked 
in, and ordered some coffee. Then we gave 
our usual concert, sent a little boy round 
with the plate, and reaped two pesctas fifty 
centimos, 

At the next village we carned three 
pesetas, and finding a nice little cotfee- 
house, with some tables set out of doors 
under mimosa trees, we lounged there and 
ordered an omelette and wine. Then, feeling 
very fit and hopeful, we went on to the next 
place, Ganja, where we anticipated adding 
to our growing gains. Ganja, however, was 
a miserable-looking place; there were no 


cafés, no casino. 

“Nothing to be done here,”’ I told 
Mahomet, gloomily. 

“Hello, there !’’ shouted a voice. 


“ Hello, there ! Stop a bit ; I want to speak 
to you.” 

“ Heavens!) Another illiterate police- 
man! "' I cried, anticipating a few more 
hours in jail. We looked round, but there 
was nobody in the street. 

“Hello, there !’’ the voice yelled again, 
and then we perceived that it came from a fat 
little red-faced man who was leaning half 
out of an upstairs window. “Wait a 
minute, I’ll come down.” 

His head disappeared, 
bounced into the street. 


and soon he 


“Come into my house!’ he said. “ I 
must have a talk with you.” 

“ But who are you ? 
want ? "’ we demanded. 

“T'm the Judge,” he replied. 
in. I must have a talk with you.” 

“ Another inquisition!’ IT) murmured. 

He led us upstairs to his salon. Round 
the walls, spaced equidistantly, were twelve 
chairs. Our host sat us down on two of 
them, and brought out a bottle of Rioia wine. 
This didn't look like an inquisition, I decided. 

“And so,” said the Judge, taking 
another of the chairs himself, ‘ you come 
from the Orient ?” 

Mahomet at once began to spin our 
story. In this he was very different from me. 
The oftener he told the yarn, the fonder he 
became of it ; but with me the oftener ] had 
to tell it the more tired I became. By this 
time he had elaborated our tissue of tarra- 
diddles into a positive work of art. 

But the Judge, we soon discovered, 
didn't want to know about our troubles. 
The fact that we were supposed to come 
from Syria was quite enough for him. For 
he, too, it seemed, had been once to Syria on 
a tour—the one adventure and extravagance 
of his humdrum hfe. He had been to Port 
Said, to Jaffa, to Jerusalem. All this had 
happened some twenty years ago, but his 
expericnces had not lost their savour in 
constant retelling. 

We drank his wine and listened patiently 
while His Honour talked, talked, talked. 
Heavens! how that man gabbled on! He 
reserved the climax of his tale till the end, 
when he hurried away and came back with 
an album in which were stuck all the menus 
of every meal he had eaten on shipboard 
during that delectable trip. Once more he 
smacked his lips over those dinners of long 
ago. How he loved us! W’e could understand 
what he was talking about, but he could 
never explain to a fellow-villager what @ufs 
bechamel were like, or the subtletics of sole 
meunicre. 

The little Judge almost cried when, at 
long last, we said that we must be going on 
our way. 

“Ah! how sympathetic you are!’ he 
said. ‘ However, if you must go, I advise 
you to try Cc There is a fiesta there to- 
day. Adios, adios!’ And he bowed us out 
as though we were a couple of grandees. 


What do you 


“ Come 


GUSTI AND THE MELONS. 


We had not walked more than half a 
kilometre from Ganja before we passed a 
splendid ficld of melons. For acres on either 
side the land was covered with the plants, 
and under the broad green leaves the yellow 
melons gleamed invitingly. 

‘Mahomet,’ | said, ‘ we must take a 
few melons along with us. Amongst so many, 
one or two won't be nussed.” 
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We looked about us cautiously, but not 
a soul was in sight; all the farming folks 
were doubtless at the fiesta in Cox. 

I cut quice a dozen of the fruit before 
my desire for melons was satisfied. 

Gusto gazed at the heap in alarm. 
“ How are we going to carry all these ?"’ he 
demand. 

“\vhy, in your sack,” I answered. 

“ But they weigh at least fifty pounds ! ”’ 
protested Gusti. 

** Nothing like it!’ I retorted. ‘‘ Come 
along, pull yourself together. Just a little 
etfort, and we shall have enough melons to 
last us for three days to come.” 

“It's all very well for vou,’ replied 
Gusti, grumblingly. ‘' You haven't got to 
carry them.”’ 

“Well, don't let’s stop here disputing,” 
I answered. ‘‘Put them in your sack and 
carry them a little way, at any rate. We 
don’t want to be caught, and we can argue 
afterwards.”’ 

Still protesting, Gusti allowed me to 
stow the melons in his sack and hoist it up 
on to his shoulders. When I had to lift the 
sack it did seem rather heavy, but the 
thought of melon-feasts for three days to 
come stilled any feelings of pity I experienced. 
So 1 urged him along the road. The sun was 
still hot, and Gusti went very unwillingly. 

“ This infernal weight will break my 
back,"’ he moaned. ‘ Goodness! why ever 
did I come on this foolish expedition ? ” 

“Courage, Mahomet!’ I told him. ‘ It 
will be worth all the effort to have melons 
for three days.”’ 

“ Three days?” echoed Gusti, aghast. 
“Do you imagine I’m going to carry this 
weight for three days ? ” 

“Remember sop and 
basket,” I said. 

““To the devil with sop!” replied 
Gusti succinctly. 

After a couple of kilometres or so he 
demanded a rest, which I could not deny 
him, though I wished he had gone a little 
farther. Dropping his sack, he suggested 
that we should immediately lighten it by 
at least one melon. Extracting a beautiful 
golden globe, he split it open with his long 
gipsics’ knife. 

Hmmmm !” he grunted, looked at it 
closely, and then tossed it into the ditch. 
Melon after melon he split open in a like 
manner; only to hurl them away like the 
first. After each inspection he grew more 
and more annoyed, for every one of them, 
spite of the golden rind, was thoroughly 
unripe ! 

“ Confound it all!’ Gusti exploded, 
when the last had been flung away. “ That's 
all that comes of my humping fifty pounds’ 
weight of melons for a couple of miles |” 

I had to laugh, but in deference to 
Gusti's outraged feelings I tried to do it with 
duscrcuon, 
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Cox, when we came to it, appeared to 
be one of the prettiest villages we had seen. 
Looming over it was a hill of ochre, tinted 
with lilac, and topped by the remains of an 
old Moorish castle. On a small eminence 
between the village and the hills was a white 
Calvary, approached by a fine stairway ; the 
village, with its picturesque white-and-ochre- 
washed houses, was dominated by the church, 
which had a rounded cupola of blue glazed 
tiles. A few palm-trees dotted about added 
to the general Oriental note. 

And there was a fiesta in full swing, as 
the Judge had said. Carpets and flowered 
Spanish shawls were draped from many a 
balcony, the streets were packed with people, 
and the cobblestones were thickly strewn 
with palm leaves and flowers. 

As we came into Cox the triumphal 
procession had just passed by, followed by 
two files of girls in thin mantillas, each 
holding a wax candle. Our sudden appear- 
ance caused some disorganization at the tail- 
end of the procession ; in fact, it broke up 
to have a look at us. Once more the Moors 
had beaten the Christians ! 

To dance in such a crowd was impossible, 
though we had learned by this time that 
dancing was our most profitable “‘ line.” 
However, we determined to try the effect of 
a song. I had just tuned up my bandurria 
when the church bells clashed out in a merry 
peal, to which a brass band presently added 
its din. The Moors were conquered! The 
people—and of course the children—surged 
and clamoured about us, but performing 
amidst such a Babel was not to be thought 
of, so the Moors hastily retreated from Cox 
along the route to Callosa. 

We spent the night in a cave, first of all 
tormented by mosquitoes and later all but 
drowned-out by rain! Next morning we 
crawled wearily along the road until we 
found a farmhouse, where we asked if we 
could have a wash. 

A young woman, with two small 
children clinging to her skirts, answered our 
knock. We made our humble request, where- 
upon she at once gave us some soap and led 
us to the farm washing-place—a_ trough 
scooped in the channel of a sluggish brook, 
edged by flat stones. 

When we went back to the house to 
return the soap and thank the young 
woman she generously pressed on us two 
pesetas, for which we gave her a concert all 
to herself. 

In the village of Callosa de Segura, to 
which we presently came, the hordes of 
children made a concert impossible. There 
was no café or casino in which we could take 
tefuge, and we did not know whether to be 
sorry or glad when it began to rain, for the 
downpour drove off our juvenile tormentors, 
But there was a railway station in the village, 
and thither we went for shelter. 

We waited for an bour in the small 
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station, while the rain pelted down more and 
more violently. The roads were all flooded, 
and where the water was not lying in pools 
the mud was already inches deep. For the 
day, at all events, walking would be 
impossible. 

“Why don’t you take the train to 
Orihuela?’ asked the station-master, who 
had been quite interested in Mahomet’s 
account of our travels. ‘' There is a train 
in half an hour.” 

Thereupon we bought third-class tickets 
to Orihuela without any idea of what we 
should do when we got there. 

The train came in, and we opened the 
door of the nearest carriage. Not only was 
it packed, with people standing between the 
seats, but everybody in the compartment 
was sheltered under his or her umbrella, 
for the roof was in so leaky a condition that 
the rain was dripping on the travellers ! 

However, we had to push ourselves in, 
and promptly became, as usual, the centre 
of attraction. In spite of the continually- 
dripping rain and the fact that whenever 
the train lurched or rounded a curve, the 
accumulated water on the roof gushed down 
on to everybody, all the people were in 
excellent spirits, taking such small incon- 
veniences as a part of the amenities of the 
season. 

“‘ And where are you going to?” we 
were asked at once. 

“To Orihuela,”’ we answered. 

“What will you do when 
there ?”’ they queried. 

““We don’t know. 
somehow, we hope.” 

“You had much better go on to 
Murcia,"’ advised somebody. ‘‘ There is a 
feria (fair) on at Murcia, and you could earn 
good money there. Orihuela is a poor little 
place.” 

“But we haven't enough money for 
the tickets to Murcia,”’ we told them. 

“Not cnough money? Ah! that’s a 
bad job,” observed one. 

“ What's the matter?” asked another, 
who had not quite caught the conversation, 

“Why, these poor folk ought to go to 
Murcia, but they haven’t enough money,” 
explained the first spe 

“Well, how manv of us are there in this 
carriage ?’’ demanded somebody. |‘ Can't 
we raise enough to pay for their tickets ? ” 

Forthwith, without any urging on our 
part, one of the passengers a burly, red- 
faced drover, made the tour of the com- 
partments, collecting something from every- 
one until he had enough money to pay for 
our tickets ! 

Thus we went on to Murcia with these 
kindly people, who seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy this shower-bath railway journey, 
screaming with laughter whenever an extra 
douche poured through chinks in the roof 
and soaked one of their number. 


you get 


Earn some money, 
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WE REACH MURCIA. 


We arrived in Murcia at seven in the 
evening. The rain had been so violent that 
the station was a foot under water ; the lines 
were flooded and the train ploughed through 
a miniature sea to the platform, which was 
invisible. The men in the carriages all 
plunged out into the pool and carried their 
women to the waiting-room, which, so far, 
was still above flood-level. Gusti and I 
waded to the waiting-room, where we took 
refuge, meaning to remain until the storm 
had passed. Of course we roused the usual 
excitement, and presently a shabby-looking 
man, dressed like a farmer in black blouse 
and soiled clothes, came up to us. 

“Tam of the police,” he said. ‘ Where 
are your papers ? ”” 

To our astonishment, he spoke in 
English, though why he should do so we could 
not imagine. Later it occurred to us that 
English being perhaps the only foreign 
language he knew he was showing off before 
the others, probably hoping they would 
think he was speaking Arabic ! 

We showed him the permission to play 
which we had received at Alicante, and which 
we had found more useful than the regulation 
passport. He glanced at it and said :— 

“Yes; that is all right. And now get 
out of here at once. Where are you going 
to lodge ?”’ 

““We don’t know,’’ I answered. ‘ We 
are going to wait till the rain is over. We 
can’t go out in this downpour; we should 
ruin our clothes.”” 

“What has that got to do with me ? ” 
he growled, roughly. ‘I’m telling you to 
get out, and out you'll get. Understand ? ” 

With that he took Mahomet by the 
shoulders and tried to thrust him from the 
waiting-room into the pelting rain. But he 
had reckoned without Gusti’s Italian temper, 
which at once flamed up. Gusti first resisted 
and then turned and gave him a violent 
shove, so that the man staggered right 
across the waiting-room and was only saved 
from falling by bumping against the wall. 

“ Now he’s done it!’ I thought. ‘‘ We 
shall get locked up for this!’ 

To my surprise, however, the man 
merely grinned feebly, recovered his balance, 
and came back toward us_ rubbing his 
shoulder. He didn’t seem to bear the least 
animosity. 

Meanwhile two hotel interpreters had 
come in. One addressed us in French; the 
other, to my astonishment, spoke Arabic. 
Each offered to find us a room close by. 

“How much is it going to cost?” I 
asked cautiously. 

se It will be two pesefas a night,” they 
said. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ that’s much too 
dear. One peseta is the proper price.” 

“Yes, that’s so,’’ admitted one man. 
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“The passengers insisted on passing round the begging-plate, and we gathered 
two pesetas for our pains.” 
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“But this is fiesta time, and all prices for 
rooms are doubled.” 

“We won’t pay more than one pesefa,” 
T said obstinately. 

“Well, you'll never find one for that,”” 
they answered. 

Just then another policeman came in, 
this time in uniform. 

“Come on; it’s no use arguing,” he 

“You will have to get out.” 
Nevertheless, we did argue. We said 
that it was impossible to go in such weather. 
The road outside was a mere lake, we were 
only wearing white sandals, and we did 
not propose to go searching for a room in 
the darkness and rain, 

An odd thing about the average 
Spanish policeman is that if you do not 
provoke him he is very reluctant to exert 
his authority. Indced, one might suspect that 
many of the troubles of the Spanish admin- 
istration come from this curious unwilling- 
Ness to enforce orders ; few of the officials 
seem to have any natural aptitude for 
command. 

The policeman did not forthwith thrust 
us out, as a German or a French gendarme 
would have done; instead he sent a small 
boy through the storm to ask at a house 
opposite if they would take us in for the 
night. And very willingly the little boy went, 
coming back soaked through, but quite 
happy, to say that the folk there had con- 
sented to lodge us for one peseta the night. 

He had also brought a huge red 
umbrella, under cover of which we skipped 
through the shallower parts of the station 
lake and so came to the hospitable house 
opposite. 


said. 


IN LUCK’S WAY. 


The door stood open and the good folks 
were ready to welcome us, not in the least 
disconcerted, apparently, by our outlandish 
appearance. They took us upstairs to show 
us the room—-a palace compared with any- 
thing we had occupied up till now. 

We asked timidly if we could have 
something to eat, and the daughter of the 
house—a bright, merry girl with a tame 
white pigeon perched on cither shoulder— 
brought us a dish of fried potatoes and a 
plate of fried fish, enough for five persons, 
for which they charged us only fifty centimos. 

And what of the night? It was one of 
those blissful nights which have no history. 
We went to bed ; and then it was dawn. 

After the best night's rest of our whole 
trip we awakened to hear a tapping on our 
door, and in came the pretty daughter to tell 
us that breakfast was ready in the salon 
whenever we wanted i When we went 
down she served us café au lait on a table 
with a tablecloth ! You who have not gone 
a-begeing cannot know how such httle things 
can touch the vagabond’s heart. 

After breakfast the girl came with us 
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to the door and gave us most explicit 
directions how to find the town-hall. The 
road first passed under huge lime trees, then 
along a dusty street, over a bridge which 
spanned a muddy river edged with little 
mills, It was the season for grinding the red 
peppers, and the whole town smelt of them, 
while the pepper in the air made us sneeze 
till our noses became accustomed to the 
irritant. 

For such a big place as Murcia the town- 
hall was in a very decrepit condition ; the 
walls were pecling and parts of them seemed 
to be on the verge of collapse; there were 
also great holes in the floor-boards and the 
whole place smelt of dry rot. The inquiry 
bureau had pigeon-holes burrowed through 
a thick wall, so that Mahomet had to stick 
his head into a sort of tunnel in order to 
comimunicate with the official within. The 
clerk whom he interviewed was very gruff. 

“ Wait,’” he said, laconically. 

“ How long ? ’’ asked Mahomet. 

“Wait,” repeated the clerk, 
pompous curtness. 

From ten o’clock till half-past twelve we 
waited in the dull hall, without even a chair 
to upon. At half-past ‘twelve, a porter, 
coming round, apparently, to shut the place 
up, found us still on guard there. 

“It’s no good you waiting any longer,’” 
he announced. ‘‘ You won’t get the per- 
mission till to-morrow now.” 

“ But we've been waiting all the morn- 
ing for it!’ we cried aghast. 

“The secretary can't do it now,” 
asserted the porter. “’ You must come back 
to-morrow morning.”’ 

“* But look here,”’ protested Mahomet. 
“We must have the permit. Yesterday, on 
account of the rain, we couldn’t earn any- 
thing. If we can’t work to-day we sha'n't 
have any money with which to pay for our 
rvom. 

“TI can’t help that,” replied the porter, 
doggedly. 

“Just you go and tell the secretary 
what we have told you,’’ urged Mahomet. 
“ Beg him to come out and talk to us.’” 

Thereupon the porter went, but speedily 
returned, 

“Wait here,’ he said, ‘and the 
sceretary will speak to you as he goes to his 
lunch.” 

We waited for a further hour. At last 
we saw the secretary emerge from his office. 
He was talking and laughing with another 
man, but as soon as they perceived us 
both of them put on an air of tremendous 
pomposity, enough for a Prussian field- 
marshal, and stared at us as if they had 
never heard of our existence Mahomet 
stepped forward and politely repeated our 
request for permi in the streets. 

“No permi to-day,” said the 
secretary, firmly. ‘‘ Come again to-morrow, 
if you like.” 


with 
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“* But we must be able to earn our 
bread,”’ expostulated Mahomet, and he 
produced our permit from Alicante. 

“ They can do as they like at Alicante,’ 
returned the official, loftily, “‘ but I tell you 
I won't give you a permit to-day, and that’s 
flat.” 

We could see by his manner that the 

case was hopeless, but I could not resist 
one last thrust. 
g “Well, you could have told us that at 
once,” I said. ‘‘ Was it necessary to keep us 
waiting for three and a half hours for a 
refusal ?”’ | 

“If you can’t keep a civil tongue in 
your head,” retorted the  jack-in-office, 
vastly annoyed, ‘‘ you won't get a permit at 
any time!” 

Dejected by this encounter with 
bureaucracy, we went back to our lodgings, 
where we found the interpreter who spoke 
Arabic, and unfolded to him the tale of our 


“* That fellow is a pompous ass,”’ said the 
interpreter. ‘“‘ But never mind! What do you 
want a permit for? You can always play 
inside the cafés ; no policeman can interfere 
with you there. Come along to the Palace 
Hotel. They have music in the afternoons and 
evenings, and you will easily get permission 
to dance. You ought to make good money. 
Don’t bother about that secretary! See here ; 
I will arrange the whole business for you.” 
. And with this promise he left us. 

We lunched “on tick” at our fonda, 
served by the pretty, gracious daughter, 
who was most indignant when she learnt 
how we had been treated. Then, about four 
in the afternoon, we set off through the 
streets to the centre of the town. 


WORKING THE CAFES. 


The Arenal, the chief promenade of the 
Murcians, stretches alongside the v.ater, and 
ends in a park which was now filled with 
booths, merry-go-rounds, lotteries of various 
kinds, travelling circuses, cock-shies, and 
marionettes. We wondered if we might come 
across our old circus friends there, but we 
didn’t. 

We stopped at the café of the biggest 
hotel in the town, walked boldly inside, and 
without even a by-vour-leave began to sing 
and play. Then Mahomet went round with 
the plate, with excellent success. Everybody 
gave something, and he came back with no 
less than four pesetas. We then went on to 
the next café, which did not look so luxurious, 
and which lived up to its appearance, for 
here we collected but little. At a third café 
we got nothing. 

From that we turned into the narrow 
streets of the town, looking for the main 
entrance of a certain hotel, but failed to find 
it. Accordingly I sat down on some con- 
venient steps while Mahomet went scouting. 
‘When be returned he said we had made a 
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mistake ; the building we had thought to 
be the hotel was really the casino. While 
we were still discussing the matter, a stout, 
aggressive-looking woman passed by, and she 
stared so hard at us that 1 took more notice 
of her than I might otherwise have done. 

We decided that Mahomet should go in 
search of the proprietor of the hotel while 
1 stayed where 1 was. I was sitting on the 
steps, waiting, when suddenly the door of 
a house opposite opened and out fluttered 
five young girls, carrying a chair. 

“* Oh, do come here and sit on the chair,” 
they said, and while I was being made com- 
fortable they questioned me all about our- 
selves, tittering in excited delight as I recled 
off to them our tissue of falsehoods. Pre- 
sently Mahomet returned to find me in the 
middle of this bevy of beauty. 

“T’ve found the proprietress,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ She was that stout woman who 
passed us a minute ago. A waiter I saw had 
told her all about us, and that was why she 
stared at us so hard. She is quite eager that 
we should dance at her café. She says the 
best thing will be for us to come back at 
six, when her husband is home from the bull- 
fight with his friends, and you can then dance 
again in the evening at nine.” 

The little girls twittered with excite- 
ment to hear us talk French to each other. 

“ And is that real Arabic you speak ?”’ 
they asked. ‘‘ How clever you must be to be 
able to talk it!” 

With Mahomet I went off to interview 
the lady of the café. She welcomed us 
effusively, evidently thinking she had dis- 
covered a fine attraction. But I protested 
that I could not dance twice in one day. 

“All right,’’ she answered.  ‘* Come 
back at six to see my husband, and dance 
only at night if you want to.” 

We returned to our lodging, and I 
dressed in my Arab lady's costume, ready 
for dancing, though I did not mean to go to 
the café cll much later. Gusti went off alone 
to interview the proprietor, but presently he 
came hurrying back. 

“ They want you at once in the café for 
advertisement,”’ he said. 

So off we posted. The proprietress took 
me by the hand and led me through the café. 
Then she asked me to sit down at a table 
near the window, overlooking the narrow 
street, and served us with exquisite coffee 
made with her own hands. 


I CREATE A SENSATION. 


In a very few moments the strect was 
full of astonished people, all staring at me in 
my yashmak. Thicker and thicker grew the 
crowds. In the midst usual, shouting, 
protesting, and quite us were the police, 
trying to clear the road. They glowered up 
at me, probably furious because they couldn't 
arrest me. 

Thus, for half an hour, I sat on shoy 
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while the proprictress walked to and fro 
as proud as a peacock. To the protests of 
the police that she was causing an obstruc- 
tion, she returned no reply, merely laughing 
and snapping her fingers. She even brought 
out a big blackboard and scrawled on it :-— 

“ At nine o'clock: Arab dance!” 

When she judged that we had sufficiently 
excited the people outside, she got a big 
broom and with lusty strokes swept the café 
floor, Then she screamed for the pianist 
and tcld him to thump the piano as loudly 
as he could. Finally the doors were opened 
and in a dense mass the people surged in. 
The place was speedily packed. Two waiters 
ran about fulfilling orders, for nobody was 
allowed to remain in the café who did not 
buy something. Even the folks who were 
standing had to have drinks. The woman 
must have reaped a huge profit. 

The pianist played me a slow Spanish 
tango, to which I improvised my dances. 
There was a big mirror opposite me, and I 
really danced to myself. 

The performance seemed to create a 
great impression, Mahomet hurried round 
with the plate before the effect had worn 
off, and collected twenty pesetas. 

“That's enough for one attempt,” said 
the café lady, beaming her satisfaction. 
“Come into the hall and rest for awhile.” 

She led us into the entrance-hall of the 
hotel, where two page-boys were snoring in 
basket chairs. The fat woman took a chair 
for herself, dropped into it, and in a second 
fell fast asleep ! I sat down, but did not feel 
inclined to slumber. I had only been resting 
for a short time when our friend the Arabic 
interpreter appeared. 

“Tm going to take you to the cinema,” 
he said. “ I'll fix things up with the manager, 
and vou can dance there to-morrow night. 
It will be good business. But you must wear 
your woman’s dress and speak only Arabic.” 

“T can't go without telling the hostess 
here,”’ J said. 

“Don't worry about that.’”’ answered 


the interpreter. “I'll see to her.” 
He called for us quite early next 
morning and hurried us to the cinema, 


where the expectant proprietor was waiting 
to interview He was a typical Spanish 
lower-class business man, dressed in very 
showy clothes, with well-greased hair, blue 
chin, and a long upper lip. His hat, like 
those of all Spanish townsmen, was two sizes 
too small for his head, which gave it an odd 
kind of ball-and-socket action, so that it took 
a variety of angles, by means of which he 
expressed almost all his emotions; it was, 
in fact, the index of his soul ! 

On this occasion it changed its orienta- 
tion almost every time he looked at us, for 
his greedy little eyes saw fortune in us! 
He rushed us to the nearest café, where he 
plied us with vermouth after vermouth, 
emphasizing his glee by smacking poor 
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Mahomet's back so heartily that next day 
it had blue bruises on it. - 

Without even seeing us dance or hearing 
us sing, he engaged us to perform at the 
theatre for two pesetas a night and what we 
could cotlect, performing only during the 
interval between changes of film. In his 
exuberance he even sketched out a plan for 
touring through Spain with us later on! 
The interpreter was as proud and delighted 
as if we were his own children. He began 
to see his fortunes rising with ours, and 
hinted that he was quite prepared to leave 
his job at the hotel and become our 
impresario, 


UNWELCOME PUBLICITY. 


Rather dazed with things in general, we 
went back to our little fonda for lunch. No 
sooner had we reached the door than the 
daughter came running out to meet us. 

“Oh, do come in,” she cried.‘ The 
oddest thing has happened! There’s some- 
thing about you in the newspaper ! ” 

She dragged us into the sitting-room, 
where we found the whole family poring 
over a Madrid journal, E/ Liberal. On 
the front page was a caricature of us, very 
badly drawn, and beneath a long article 
with leaded headlines :— 


Opp OccURRENCE ON THE SOUTH- 

East Coast. 

Two ForericNers DiscuiseD As ARABS 
WANDERING UNCHECKED. 


NEED FOR INQUIRY INTO THEIR MOTIVES. 


The article stated that we were “ making 
plans” as we went along—an allusion, of 
course, to poor Gusti's sketches! It hinted 
that there was a political motive behind our 
presence in the country, and that the 
sooner the local authorities were put on 
their guard the better. 

The eyes of the family and all their 
friends, whom they had called in to assist 
them at this crisis, were fixed upon us as 
we read this nonsense. 

With an elaborate assumption of indiffer- 
ence we tossed the paper on one side, 
explaining that newspaper writers, ap- 
parently, were always anxious to work up 
some excitement even when there was 
nothing to write about. 

“Do you think the authorities of 
Alicante would have signed our papers if 
there had been anything in this rubbish ? ’* 
we demanded, triumphantly. 

Our good friends were vastly relieved at 
our words and attitude. ‘‘ These newspaper 
people are mad,” they agreed, and we all 
had a good laugh about the idiocy of literary 
folk in general. 

Once in our room, however, Gusti and I 
did not laugh, for we were seriously perturbed 
at the article. What we knew of Spain and 
Spanish methods made it very desirable that 
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“We took our places in a big, powerful motor-car.” 
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the officials should not get on our track. 
There was only one infallible way of avoiding 
trouble, and that was to fade back into the 
personalities of Gusti and Doushka Malmig- 
nati as soon and as subtly as possible. 

We had already won our bet, so there 
was no real object in carrying on, and 
accordingly we made up our minds to call 
off our trip and return to Cartagena, 
leaving behind us the glorious possibilities 
of our cinema engagement and the broken 
hopes of the too-optimistic interpreter. 

Next morning we bade an affectionate 
farewell to our kind hosts. From the station 
we sent a wire to a friend to meet us at the 
station of Las Palmas, outside Cartagena, 
with a car, for we felt we could hardly 
venture into the town in our disguises. 

Before we departed, however, one last 
odd incident was reserved for us. In the 
station of Murcia an undersized Spaniard, 
who had evidently taken a dislike to us, 
began to jeer at us, making insulting remarks 
to the great amusement of the public. We 
stood as much of it as we could, but suddenly 
Gusti turned on the fellow, and in his most 
colloquial Spanish, not only answered the 
gibes but returned a few even stronger ones ! 

The little man was so astounded at 
hearing a Moor speak lurid Spanish that his 
mouth opened into a cavern of amazement 
and his knees wobbled for all to see. Public 
support at once passed to us, and the crowd 
regarded Gusti with great respect. 

Once more we took our places amongst 
the friendly ranks of the third-class 
THE 
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passengers, answering their innumerable 
questions for the last time. For the last 
time, too, we gave a concert in the train, but 
on this occasion, to the astonishment of the 
audience, we did not pass round the plate. 

To the still greater amazement of our 
fellow-passengers, when we left the train at 
Las Palmas we were welcomed by a smart 
Englishman in sporting flannels, and took 
our places in a big, powerful motor-car. 
From our seats therein we waved them good- 
bye and laughed to see them all hanging out 
of the windows, almost petrified with wonder. 

Once clear of the station Mahomet and 
Ibrahim doffed their turbans and put on 
the head-gear of the Occident. Then they 
covered their abbas with everyday great- 
coats—and the adventure was over. 
Mahomet and Ibrahim would wander no 
more. After forty-five days of vagabondage 
the Arab beggars vanished and Gusti and 
Doushka reappeared. That evening we 
collected our wager in the card-room of the 
Victoria Club. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all we had gone 
through, coming back to civilization and 
respectability was not too satisfactory a 
business, and for many a day afterwards we 
felt a longing to be once again irresponsible 
Arab wanderers rather than humdrum 
citizens of the quiet town of Cartagena. 
But the autumn rains, which presently set 
in persistently, did much to console us for 
our enforced withdrawal from the nomad life. 

For a vagabond, like a cat, can only be 
truly happy in the sunshine ! 

END, 


In most Eastern countries the rivers run 
very low during the non-rainy period of the 
year, to such an extent that islands of mud 
and silt appear in many places. These are 


often cultivated, their harvest being gathered, 


RIVER GARDENS IN SIAM 


of course—it is generally one of rice— 
before the flooding of the river com- 
mences. In the north of Siam, near the 
border town of Chiengmai, the many 
little islands which make their appearance 
in the river Me Ping 
during the dry season 
are cultivated by the 
Laos—the inhabitants 
of that part of Siam— 
as vegetable gardens. 
Our photograph depicts 
a number of these 
quaint “' allotments,” 
and the little look-out 
sheds from which the 
owners keep watch on 
their crops. Hardly an 
inch of space is wasted 
by these industrious 
folk, and several kinds 
of European vege- 
tables are grown. 
Directly the river rises 
again all these care- 
fully-tilled gardens 
disappear. 
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Photographs by courtesy of the New York Bridge and Tunnel Commission 


Not everybody knows what a “sand-hog” is, but he may be briefly described as a man who 
works underground, digging tubes and tunnels, and in almost hourly peril of his life. Looking 
for “thrills,” the Author secured a job as a “hog” and went down into the bowels of the 
earth to toil in compressed air beneath the bed of the Hudson River, between New York 
and Jersey City. Mr. Batson’s subsequent experiences will read to ordinary folks like a 
particularly vivid nightmare, but he vouches for the absolute truth of all his statements. 


’M an adventure-writer, though some provide me with plenty of thrills, something 
editors have questioned it at times, and that would stimulate my jaded nerves and 

a short while ago I found myself send the blood tingling up and down my 
“running dry,’”’ to use a_ writin; spine. It was eight years since my last 
expression, I wanted something that woul great thrill—service Overseas with the 
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Canadians—and I was finding hfe dull and 
uninteresting. 

1 pondered upon the possibilities of 
shipping before the mast to far-away ports, 
and many other more or less conventional 
“stunts” of the adventure-secker, but 
nothing seemed to offer just what 1 wanted. 

Then a paragraph in a local paper gave 
me an idea. It was a short article about 
the perils of ‘' sand-hogging ” in the Hudson 
River Vehicular Tunnel, then being dug, 
which was to connect New York and Jersey 
City. Like everything else in this part of the 
country, it was said to be the biggest and 
most costly engineering feat ever known in 
the history of the world. The story described 
how a gang of twenty-two “ sand-hogs ” 
(underground workers) had been trapped 
eighteen feet below the river with a broken 
air-supply pipe, in danger of the whole 
tunnel crashing in on them. It was thrilling, 
acd it gave me an inspiration. 1 would 
become a “ sand-hog ”’ ! 

I lost no time, but promptly applied 
for work. [ was curtly informed that all 
employés were hired through the Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union, the fees of 
which, I learned, were one hundred and 
fifty dollars—which was very nearly one 
hundred and fifty dollars more than I 
possessed. 

Undiscouraged, I scouted round, and 
after some considerable difficulty succeeded 
in locating the ‘ right person ”’ to help me. 
I paid twenty-five dollars down, agreed 
to a weekly “contribution” of five dollars, 
and was forthwith made a_ full-fledged 
member of the Union and given a billet. 


My job was straight ‘ hogging ’— 
ordinary pick and shovel work. After a 
strict examination—for compressed air 


work is so exacting that few men can stand 
the strain—I w ssigned to a gang working 
in the caisson, the huge steel and concrete 
box containing the ventilating apparatu 

The gang was composed of twen 
two men, most of whom were Irish. We 
went “into the air’’ at 8 p.m., worked for 
three hours, came out to rest for a similar 
period, and then went back for three hours 
more. ‘The pay was one dollar fifty cents an 
hour, fifty-four dollars weekly, and the 
compressed air pressure was thirty pounds 
to the square inch. There was one place 
on the Jersey side where the pressure was up 
to fifty-five pounds, and men who were able 
to stay down any length of time received 
twelve dollars for a sixty-minute shift. But 
very often that section would stand idle for 
days at a time, awaiting someone with nerve 
and foolhardiness enough to attempt a spell 
of work there. 

The caisson was located at the end of 
the pier, and we were warned while dressing 
—or rather undressing, for we wore only 
tubber boots, pants, and a cap—to be 
prepared for trouble. The ‘boss’ had 
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‘fired’ sixteen negroes from the gang 
the night before, and replaced them with 
friends of his own, and it was feared that 
the negroes might attempt some mischief. 

Nothing happened, however, and after 
being caretully double-checked, to make 
sure that when we came out no one was left 
below, we entered the ‘“t man-lock ’ and 
prepared to descend to the scene of opera- 
tions. The air-lock worked on the same 
principle as a lock in a canal. It was a 
small circular steel compartment containing 
two benches, on which we sat. There was a 
heavy steel door at the opening and another 
halfway through. Behind the latter was the 
shaft leading downwards. Obviously one 
of these doors had to be kept closed at all 
times in order to retain the compressed air. 

When everything was in readiness the 
outer door was tightly shut and the air- 
pressure turned on by means of a small cock 
in the roof. Aloud hissing was immediately 
audible, and a moment later my ears began 
a furious buzzing. I thought the top of my 
head was coming off, and found. myself the 
centre of amused glances. 

Then I noticed a man getting relief 
by holding his nose, closing his mouth, and 
inflating his cheeks. This expanded his ear- 
drums and admitted the compressed air. 
Had he not done this the pressure would 
have burst the drums, leaving him deaf for 
lite. So much I learned later, and found it to 
be the rule that, on the first night in, each 
man had to shift for himself. The “ hogs” 
thought it very amusing to see newcomers 
suffering. 

When the thirty-pounds pressure was 
reached the inner door swung open of its own 
weight and we began the long climb down, 
down, down, until I thought we were in the 
bowels of the earth. The ladder was en- 
closed in a circular steel shaft or tube, so 
narrow that one had to climb stitily erect to 
get down at all. It struck me at once that 
should an accident occur below there was 
little chance, if any, for anyone to get out 
by way of the ladder. 

At the bottom I found myself in a 
dim, foggy room whose roof was nct high 
enough to Iet the men stand upright. The 
floor was ankle-deep in water, which came 
in through the walls as though from a tap, 
and the pneumatic drills made such a 
deafening racket that it was impossible to 
hear a shout three feet awa The fog, I 
learnt, was caused by the compressed air 
not being up to the required pressure, and 
was so dense that the opposite wall, only 
twenty feet away, could not be made out. 
Athin string of electric lights twinkled down 
the centre and made a half-hearted attempt 
at illumination. 

Once I was below I was given no time 
for exploration. XX , the foreman, imme- 
diately pressed a shovel into mv hands and 
warned me to keep busy mung the buckets, 
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At the bottom of the caisson, showing crillers at work to the right. The circular 
“ emergency exit” is seen in the roof. 


which were hoisted through a shaft to the 
roof and dumped aboard a waiting scow 
out on the river. 

I had heard that X—— was the 
greatest ‘driver’ on the job, and I soon 
discovered why. He ruled that caisson by 
right of his two good fists, and he ruled well. 
‘Though he was constantly swearing at us to 
keep busy I was forced to admire him. 
He was monarch of all he surveyed—and he 
surveyed everything. Over six feet in 
height and weighing over two hundred 
pounds, he would pick up a spluttering, 
kicking pneumatic air-drill that tipped the 
beam at sixty pounds and hold it against 
the wall above his head for half an hour 
without showing the least fatigue. 

We had been working but a short time 
when the air became perceptibly more foggy, 
and my ears clicked several times. Every- 
one stopped work, and an uncanny hush 
came over the group. One by one the 
twinkling lights were blotted out. Then 
panic seized us, and there was a concerted 
rush for the safety-ladder. 

But X was already in possession, 
threatening to break the head of any man 
who touched it. And no one did. Mean- 


while he was signalling frantically on the 
hoist-whistles for more air. Gradually we 
began to understand that someone had been 
monkeying with our air-supply, and we 
were in danger of suffocation—-or worse. 
My adventures were certainly beginning ! 

Luckily for us, the air-supply came 
through four pipes instead of one, and as 
soon as X——’s signals were understood 
the engines above were speeded up, and the 
caisson air speedily cleared. But it was a 
close moment. The mystery of who meddled 
with the pipe was never explained, nor did 
anyone secm to care greatly. X , how- 
ever, taunted us for days about our cowardice 
in bolting for the ladder. 

A few nights later we were working in 
fine silt when a voung Irishman stepped 
under the bucket-shaft opening to clear away 
some gravel. Suddenly there came a grating 
sound up above, and before we could thrust 
him aside the bucket descended with a crash 
and buried him bencath it. We knew 
instantly that it had broken his collar-bone, 
if not his spine. 

Instantly X dashed to the poor 
fellow, and above the din I heard his roaring 
voice. ‘Wot de blazes is de matter?” 
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he shouted. 
ter do?” 

When we pulled the lad out, X. prof- 
fered his whisky bottle. ‘‘ Don’t give him 
too much,” he admonished. ‘‘ It cost two 
dollars a quart.” He ordered the boy to be 
sent aloft in an empty bucket, and the next 
day the unfortunate lad died. 

Another incident concerning X— 
that will always linger in my memory 
occurred one night just after a blast had been 
set off. I was working with a pick, and ran 
the head into an unexploded stick of dyna- 
mite. Gingerly I took it off and carried 
it to X. When I showed him the dyna- 
mite he grabbed it, bit it, tossed it in the air, 
and thrust it carelessly into his hip-pocket. 
For half an hour thereafter he paraded the 
caisson with the deadly stuff sticking out 
for all eyes to see. 4 

The blasting was specially interesting, 
and X—— took great delight in it. When 
the dynamite sticks had been set, and the 
lights taken down to save them from break- 
age, the men climbed the ladder-shaft and 
clung to the rungs. The detonation usually 
shook someone off, but it was a short fall, 
and in most cases the men alighted on com- 
panions below. 

Immediately after the explosion we 
were ordered down, regardless of the acrid 
powder-smoke, which quickly filled our 


“Ain't yuh men got no work 


Cakes of mud coming through the shield at the end of the bore. 
so great that all water is forced out, and the mud is of the consistency of candy. 


nostrils and made breathing extremely 
difficult, When the lights were being put 
up again someone would always manage to 
muddle the wiring in such a way that the 
fuse would blow out, and then we got a few 
minutes’ rest. 

One night, when X was in a worse 
temper than usual, he stumbled down after 
a blast and found the interior of the caisson 
in pitch blackness.. We had all crawled 
away to corners, searching for spots free 
from rock-dust and powder-fumes, but 
Xx. shouted for us to start the buckets 
going just the same. 

The floor was ankle-deep in water, 
owing to a pipe ‘blow-out,’’ and the 
absurdity of anyone trying to fill a bucket 
even if he managed to locate it struck me 
so forcibly that I burst out laughing. My ill- 
timed merriment goaded the ‘‘ boss” to 
fury. In the gloom my voice was his only 
guide, but I soon heard him stumbling 
toward me, cursing as he came. I was 
crawling away to the opposite corner when 
there was a loud splash, followed by X. 
shouting for someone to pull him out of the 
blasting-trench into which he had _ fallen. 
We held him in such esteem, however, 
that no one moved, and he eventually had 
to scramble out unaided. We expected dire 
happenings, for it was a great blow to his 
pride, but nothing came of it. 


The air-pressure is 
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The meeting of the two tunnels. 


The “sand-hogs” are preparing to blast the last 


remaining barrier to complete the work of “ holing through.” 


X—— was mysteriously 
some days later by a fellow-countryman who 
had none of our late be ferocity, but 
possessed instead a great sense of humour. 
So much so, in fact, that the entire gang 
took advantage of him, and he lasted exactly 
three nights. On one of those nights, 
however, there came the biggest thrill of the 

Vow. Lx.—16. 


succeeded 


whole job to me. But it was no thrill while 
it lasted—it was Hade: 

The dynamite for blasting was kept 
away back on the pier, in a carefully-guarded 
shed. When fficient holes had been 
drilled in the caisson a man was sent out for 
the required number of sti It was 
impossible for him to clamber down the 
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narrow ladder-shaft with them, so the custom 
was to put them in a small box which was 
placed in an empty bucket and lowered, 
Before sending them down the messenger 
would drop us a note of warning on a slip 
of paper attached to a previous bucket. 
During the new foreman’s second night 
on the job he sent a man out for the dynamite 
sticks as usual, but we “ muckers "knew 
nothing about it. It so happened that we 


were working amongst large rocks that 
night. With two or three men to each they 


were easier to handle than small stutf, and 
they filled a bucket in half the time shovel- 
work would. Furthermore, they gave us a 
moment's rest between loads, and so anxious 
were we for these breathing-spells that im- 
mediately a bucket appeared we would start 
tossing the largest rocks in first in order to 
block up the bottom as much as possible. 


We were working away feverish] 
absorbed in our task of getting rests 
between the loads, when the — boss's 


messenger appeared and asked for his box 
of dynamite. We told him we knew nothing 
of it. He couldn't have sent it down, we said. 

The man, however, vehemently asserted 
that he had; moreover, he had previously 
sent a note along, warning us to watch for 
the explosives. There were fifty-one sticks 
of 85 per cent. dynamite, and they were 
somewhere in the caisson, for he had seen 
them disappear down the shaft. 

On hearing th I confess, I began to 
feel decidedly apprehensive. So did every: 
one else. Someone started for the safety 
ladder, but the foreman grabbed a heavy 
drill and warned us to stay where we were 
until we had located the danger. 

After a long argument, punctuated by 
more vivid language than I ever heard 
before, someone hit on the bright thought 
that if the dynamite had been sent down, 
and we hadn't removed it from the bucket, 
it must still be there! We had been so 
busy cursing everyone outside the caisson 
that we hadn't thought of that ! 

So we carcfully started removing the 
rocks from the already-filled bucket, fearful 
each moment that something would slip 
underneath and that we should all be blown 
to eternity. The thought of those sweating, 
cursing men tenderly lifting each piece of 
rock and laying it aside as though it were a 


new-born babe strikes me now as very 
funny— but it didn't then. 
At last we reached the bottom, and 


there, sure enough, standing all alone in its 
glory, was the little red box !| Had the first 
rock we tossed in fitted the bucket, instead 
of jamming itself sideways, the history of 
the construction of the New York—New 
Jersey Vehicular Tunnel might have been 
different. 

There came at last the day when we 
were transferred to the tunnel itself, now 
slowly worming its way to the centre of the 
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river, just under the deep  ship-channel, 
where it would be met by the tunnel from 
the New Jersey side. Our boss here was 
none other than Marshall Maybe, perhaps 
the best-known “‘ sand-hog in) America, 
for he had been the central figure in a most 
amazing accident. A score of years before, 
wilule he was working in the shaft of the 
subway tunnel to Brooklyn, an air-pocket 
proved too strong for the mud above it, 
and burst its way through to explode on the 
surface of the water with a roar that was 
heard for miles 

Maybe was in its way, and was carried 
aloft like a feather, first through thirty feet 
of mud, and then through forty feet of 
river-water. Reaching the surface he was 
tossed high in the air—to the utter bewilder- 
ment of two men who happened to be passing 
and whose boat was capsized by the explod- 
ing bubble. 

Maybe fell back into the river and swam 
round until someone came along and picked 
him up. He was rushed to hospital where, 
after careful examination, he was told that 
not a bone was broken and he was absolutely 
unhurt ! The story of his unheard-of adven- 
ture v printed all over the worl], and was 
the sensation of the engineering world for 
years. And here he was, and 1 was under 
him! 

And, as luck would have it, we had 
another “‘ blow-out ’’—and I was in it ! 

The tunnel had arrived about three- 
quarters of the way across, and was just 


below the channel which was then being 
dredged in the river as a “ precautionary 
measure."’ What the precaution was JT 


never understood, but that was how the 
newspapers described it. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning, 
and pretty quiet down in the tunnel. Sud- 
denly the giant bore that was slicing out 
mud, much in the same way that an auger 


way through wood, ran into an 
on and could not proceed. Maybe 


immediately held a general conference with 
his “hogs.” A real “ sand-hog,”” by the 
way, never consults an engineer about any- 


thing if he can help it. Finally it was 
decided that the bore would have to be 
withdrawn and someone must clamber 


through the safety-door to investigate. It 
was a simple job from his point of view, but 
pretty terrifying from anyone els -merely 
to go out ahead of the air- tight safety- 
shield, nineteen feet under the river-bottom, 
and, in thirty-two pounds of compressed 
air-pressure to the square inch, see what the 
trouble $ 

Never fuackward about taking a risk, 
Maybe asked for volunteers to go with him, 
and eight of us accepted. After the dynamite 
aftair, 1 thought, nothing could happen to 
me, and I was supposed to be looking for 
thrills. 

We opened the door and disappeared 
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“He was tossed high in the air—to the utter bewilderment of two men who 
happened to be passing.” 
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through the fog-bound atmosphere into the 
dripping blackness beyond. The obstruc- 
tion that had held up the bore proved to be a 
bed of solid rock. This would necessitate 
blasting, and Maybe accordingly detailed 
several men to go back for the pneumatic 
drills and to bring up men with lights and 
other necessary equipment. 

Just then there came a tremendous 
thump from above, and in the inky darkness 
we stood like men petrified. The noise 
seemed so close that we thought we could 
reach up and touch it. 

Maybe raised his lantern high above 
his head and there, in the roof, we noticed 
a large rock being slowly sucked out of sight 
in an upward direction! That hardly 
helped to calm us. Maybe promptly sent 
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several of us back to the safety-door and 
then, taking a crow-bar, poked gingerly at 
the boulder. Continuing its upward journey, 
it presently disappeared, and we could see 
the earth around it following in the same 
course. That was enough! Pell-mell we 
raced for the safety-door, which now became 
the gateway between life and death. I 
noticed that Maybe's face, which was usually 
the colour of a beef-steak, had become a 
ghastly white, and I knew we were in for 
trouble. 

Events proved that we were—and they 
happened almost faster than it takes time to 
tell. Scarcely had we reached the door 
and got through when there came a tre- 
mendous crash that made the great tube 
quiver to its very foundation. We were 


“ Sand-hogs” shaking hands through the hole connecting the two tunnels 
after the last blast had been fired. 


THE ADVEN'URES OF A 


racing along the miniature railway-tracks to 
the street-level when it came, and after the 
explosion I found myself scrambling up 
from the floor, with a terrific pain in my 
shoulder. I was not alone; I think the 
whole lot of us were thrown down. 

The air-pressure went down so fast that 
I screamed at the pain in my ears. Then, 
instinctively, I realized what had happened. 
There had been a ‘‘ blow-out ” ! 

Eventually we reached the street, and 
in a few minutes were surrounded by in- 
numerable doctors and clanging ambulances 
summoned by the police-department, who 
could not imagine where the noise came from 
until someone mentioned the tunnel. 

Fortunately, however, everything came 
out all right. © one was hurt, though the 
force of the escaping air-bubble tore the 
dredge from its moorings in the river, and 
tossed it about so much that it was strained 
in every seam and foundered a short hour 
later. We men, in true ‘‘ sand-hog ”’ fashion, 
repaired to a “club” a few blocks away, 
where healths were drunk in such abundance 
that of the twenty-two of us only eight men 
turned up for work the following day—and 
one of them was Maybe. 

Finally there came the great day of 
“* holing-through,.’ when the last remaining 
barrier between the two shafts would be 
blown away and the two tubes become one. 
It was a wall of solid rock, and lay midway 
across the river. Eighty pounds of dyna- 
mite were used, and the charge was set off 

from the New York side by a high State 
official. Though it marked the end of the 
job so far as we “ sand-hogs”’ were con- 
cerned, every man looked forward to it, and 
especially to the celebration that would 
follow. 

A prize was put up for the man who 
was first through the hole, and four fellows 
from our side signified their intention of 
entering. The money was to be awarded 
to the man who got from one side to the 
other, regardless of “ how.’’ We raised 
another fund among ourselves and made a 
flat bet of five hundred dollars with the 
New Jersey ‘‘ hogs’’ that a New Yorker 
would get to New Jersey before a Jerscyite 
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arrived at the New York side. 
the great hour came ! 

Before the echoes of the explosion had 
died away the competitors were off, racing 
down the half-mile-long shaft into the 
centre of the smoke-pall, where they hoped 
to find an opening. The route lay through 
a mass of tangled débris, ending in a knee- 
deep pool of water and a stretch of soft, 
slippery mud. 

A wiry young negro we called ‘‘ Snow- 
ball ’’ was seen to be in the lead. He had 
successfully crossed the water and entered 
the mud area, when he tried to slow down 
in order to get a secure footing. Instead, 


And at last 


- he fell, and was seen to slide into the centre 


of the smoke and disappear, followed a few 
seconds later by his companions. 

We, back in the shaft, heard nothin; 
for several minutes. Then the smoke lift 
and a small hole was seen leading to New 
Jersey—but no sign of any men. Frenzied 
cheering broke out, and we raced along in 
the wake of our champions, anxious to 
discover what had happened. 

On crawling through the hole we found 
“ Snowball” trying to straighten the nose 
of an opponent, which had somehow or other 
come in contact with a pick-handle wielded 
by our representative. A smashed finger 
afforded mute evidence that ‘‘ Snowball ” 
had not escaped entirely free. He had 
sustained a two-inch scalp-cut, and amongst 
the others there were two black eyes and a 
twisted ankle, while one of the men had 
teeth-marks in his neck. These casualties, 
however, were considered extremely mild 
for a ‘‘ holing-through ” race. 

And now the day of the ‘‘ sand-hogs ” 
was over, and my mates gradually drifted 
away to take a prolonged rest. They were a 
strange lotof men. Working as they did far un- 
derground, in water-soaked mud-holes, filled 
with foul air, where death was always onlya 
few steps away, they lived in a world of their 
own that few people would believe existed. 

With their going, my job came to an 
end. I had gone to it looking for adventure 
and a“ story.” I think you will agree that 
I got both—and in more abundant measure 
than I ever bargained for ! 


THE THIEF WHO LOST HIS “LUCK” 


By “ LOLO” 


Hlustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


The Author has spent thirteen years in China, and here relates a queer 
story of a robber who, according to Chinese ideas, lost his “luck ” by 


his failure to burgle a house, and so had to try again 


and again, in 


spite of the increasing risk. As might be expected, the enterprise 
ended disastrously for the thief. 


Y home is on the hills in West 
China. It is rudely built of 
sun-dried mud bricks—much like 


those made by the children of 
Israel—and near it are a school, a church, 
school dormitories, and a few thatched huts. 
No wall surrounds the house, and over the 
adjacent hills roam wolves, wild boars, and 
leopards, with an occasional tiger. 

For a long time 1 had been ill with 
typhus, a disease that plays havoc with 
people in the East, and had now reached 
the trying period of convalescence, which 
was passing quite pleasantly notwithstanding 
the fact that 1 was far away from any other 
white men. 

One night, retiring early, I had fallen 
asleep when I was suddenly awakened by a 


strange sound. 1 listened intentty. What 
was it? Something was scratching. It 


sounded as though a dozen rats were 
vigorously at work somewhere close by, 
and I sat up, straining my ears to hear more 
distinctly. Strange, I thought, that rats 
should come in such numbers all of a sudden ! 
Lying down once more I tried to sleep, but 
that- worrying noise continued. I turned 
over and closed my eyes, but slumber would 
not come. 

The hours dragged on until dawn 
appeared, and I rejoiced to see the daylight. 
There came a knock at the door, and my 
boy entered. Excitedly he told me that 
during the night we had had a visit from a 
thief, or thieves, and that they had succeeded 
in digging a hole right through the dining- 
room wall! Then, in a flash, I realized 
wkat the “ scratching ’’ had been. 

Throwing on my _ dressing-gown, I 
hurried downstairs to see the hole. It was 


of sufficient dimensions to admit a man, 
but luckily for us the thicf had made a bad 
miscalculation. The dining-room floor was 
some four feet higher than the ground out- 
side, and when the rascal crawled through 
the opening, after all his patient work, he 
found himself under the boarded floor. 

It was then too late to commence a 
second hole, and so he had retreated. He 
would have done better, of course, to tackle a 
window, but I happened to have glass in 
my windows—a great innovation in Western 
China—and the local thieves are super- 
stitious about glass, and prefer boring 
through a wall. 

During the day we held a consultation 
to decide upon a course of action, for 1 was 
assured that the thief would unquestion- 
ably return. In that district, I was told, 
robbers consider it “ unlucky ”’ to leave the 
scene cf their activities without loot of some 
description. Such a misfortune, according 
to Chinese ideas, is followed by the loss of 
the “ thicf-soul,”’ after which there can be 
no more successful robbing. To get back 
his “ luck,” therefore, the burglar was bound 
to return. 

During the pow-wow I was regaled with 
blood-curdling stories concerning notable 
local thieves, the choicest being one about 
a robber who, digging into the house of an 
old man, awakened the owner. Being wise, 
the householder made no noise, but armed 
himself with a huge knife and calmly 
awaited the intruder’s entrance. 

As soon as the hole was large enough 
the robber first thrust his feet through, 
“for luck,”’ and then, turning round and 
lying on his stomach, commenced to work 
his way through. The old man waited 


patiently until the thief’s head was well 
through and then, with one dexterous swipe, 
completely severed it from the body! 

But to return to my own experience. 
We decided to place around the house a 
cordon of cross-bows, set with iron-tipped 
arrows, such as are used locally in the shoot- 
ing of tigers. At nine o'clock these deadly 
contrivances were duly arranged around my 
dwelling with strings attached in such a way 
that from whatever angle the place was 
approached a foot coming into contact with 
the concealed string would release a trigger 
and discharge an arrow. The time of 
waiting was long—never again shall I 
believe there are only sixty minutes in the 
hour! Ten o’clock came, eleven o'clock, 
twelve o'clock, but nothing happened. 

The clock continued to tick away 
monotonously, and most of the watchers 
were dozing when about half-past twelve 
“twang!’’ went one of the cross-bows. 
In a moment everybody was on his feet, 
rushing to the door. Alas! it was not the 
thief. Rain had been gently falling all 
night, and had tightened up a string until 
it released the trigger to which it was 
attached. We spent the rest of the hours of 
darkness talking round a cosy fire. 

The following night we tried a different 
plan of campaign. Four men were to keep 
watch in the dining-room, while others were 
posted in a front room. Should an alarm 
be given, men armed with staves were to 
rush out of both the back and front doors 
and capture the thief. Night came, and 
with it the long watch commenced. It was 
almost midnight, and three of the men in the 
dining-room had fallen asleep, when the fourth, 
who was watching intently, saw through the 
window a man slowly crawling down a grassy 
slope only a short distance away. 

It was the robber, a big, strongly-built 
fellow, and he came along cautiously, 
looking to right and left as he advanced. 
Reaching the dining-room, he peered through 
the window. What he saw [ cannot tell, 
but the watcher remained immovable. 
The thief moved away, and within a few 


moments commenced digging a hole into 
the wall, to the accompaniment of the 


scratching noise I had previously heard. 

Quietly the sentry awakened his com- 
panions and then hastened into the front 
room to give the alarm, whereupon all hands 
rushed out. 

The commotion awakened me and, 
hurrying to my 091 window, [ was just in 
time to see the tii:f racing down a narrow 
path, closely follow-d by a number of pur- 
suers. 

To give a general alary T fire) my 
shot-gun into the air, and within two minutes 
a hundred men and _ schoolh: were out 
giving chase. Hunting whoops were given, 
the noise echoing and re-echoing up and 
through the valley. 
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It was thrillingly exciting, and we 
waited patiently for the capture. Presently, 


in twos and threes and small parties, the 
pursuers began to return, but the thief, it 
appeared, had escaped them. Hard pressed, 
he had thrown away his tools and a large 
sack in which he had planned to pack his 
loot, but as he was armed with a big knife 
the nearest man was afraid to close with 
him. It had been a great chase, and the 
remainder of the night was spent in 
going over the details of all that had 
happened. 

My advisers were still certain that, 
spite of the risk, the robber would be com- 
pelled to return in order to save his “‘ luck,” 
and so, the following night, we adopted yet 
another plan. A number of men watched 
in my house, while at various vantage-points 
some three hundred yards away other men 
were concealed armed with cross-bows and 
iron-tipped arrows. It was a long vigil, 
but no thief came. We watched a fourth 
night and a fifth, but the robber did not show 
up, and gradually our vigilance slackened. 
Evidently, after all, the fellow had given - 
up the enterprise as hopeless. 

A fortnight passed, and then, one 
morning, my boy brought to me in my study 
a wild-looking hunter. 

“Teacher,” he cried, excitedly, ‘‘ we 
have caught the thief!” 

Eagerly I asked for details of the cap- 
ture, whereupon the stranger related how, 
the night before, the robber had come to 
his village to beguile away a fair damsel. 
In this he succeeded, but soon after the 
deluded girl had decamped her absence was 
discovered. A number of men were hastily 
gathered together and, giving chase, caught 
both maid and robber. 

“We've got him ticd up,” continued 
the narrator, gleefully, ‘‘ and we propose to 
burn him! The faggots are all ready, and 
as soon as I get back we shall roast him 
alive. I was sent over to tell you the good 
news, as we know what trouble he has 
caused you.” 

Here, indeed, was a delicate situation 

and one that called for immediate action 
on my part. The villagers, it appeared, 
had argued that to hand the thief over to 
the authorities necessitated a journey of 
two days to the town where the mandarin 
lived. This meant loss of time and money ; 
further, they ran the risk of losing the rascal, 
who might be rescued by lurking members 
of his guild. Yo take the law into their 
own hands and burn him was both safer 
and easier. 
As a rule I never interfere with local 
“politics,” but I knew full well that if the 
wretched thief were burnt the authorities, 
though they would not care one tittle about 
the villain’s fate, would make the villagers’ 
actio an excuse to ‘ squeeze ”’ a large sum 
of money out of all concerned. 
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“1 was just in time to see the thief racing down a narrow path, followed by 
a number of pursuers.” 


I therefore told the messenger that 
whether they burnt the thief or not was a 
matter which only they themselves could 
settle, but, speaking personally, I should 
strongly advise them not to carry out their 
proposed plan. With this he left me, only 
to return in the afternoon to say that they 
had decided not to burn the thief, but to 
hand him over to me, with the request 


that I should pass him on to the 
authorities. 
The robber duly arrived next day, 


escorted by a score of men, though why so 
large a guard was provided I could not 
understand. It was utterly impossible for 
the wretched man to run away, and for a 
very good reason. He had not been burnt 
at the stake, but his back and thighs had 
been seared with hot irons, and were already 
a mass of sores, while his forehead had been 
gashed open with a sword. 

Almost naked, he presented a terrible 
spectacle, and I thought of the agonizing 
pain he must be suffering. Instead of 
planning how to hand him over to the 
authorities, therefore, I took him to a small 
hospital room, where I tended his burns 
and the sword-cut. Happily he made 
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rapid progress, and after two days’ treatment 
was out of danger. 

My boy—himself a former member of 
a widely-distributed and highly dangerous 
secret society—had wormed out of the 
robber where his brother was living, and 
after much palaver it was decided to send 
word to this man that on a certain date 
his captured relative would be deposited at a 
designated place along a road some distance 
from my house. 

A week later, on the day arranged, two 
of my men carried the thief to the appointed 
rendezvous and laid him by the roadside. 
Before departing the man was profuse in 
his thanks for the Samaritan treatment he 
had received. ‘‘ Never again,’’ said he, 

“will I or any me ber of my guild try to 
thieve on your premises.’ 

Later in the day my boy revisited the 
spot where the crippled thief had been left, 
but the man had disappeared, and we saw 
nothing more of him. Three months later 
a reformed member of the robber guild 
brought us word that our robber had com- 
pletely recovered. He was as good as his 
word; neither he nor his confréves ever 
troubled us again. 


“CRAWLING CAVERN” 


By MARK HOWARD 


Illustrated by JACK FAULKS 


“closest call.” 


And close it was, for many a 


man has lost his sanity as the result of a much less horrible experience. 


| The Author calls this his: 


“Uncle Sam,” and as part of that 

job had a number of close calls. 
The closest of all, however—the one that 
sticks most vividly in my memory— 
happened while I was a raw recruit of 
scarcely three months’ service. Incidentally 
for sheer unadulterated horror, that experi- 
ence topped anything I ever encountered 
afterwards. 

In the spring of 1907 I was one of a 
small detachment doing outpost duty on 
the coast of Mindanao, in the Philippine 
Islands. We were occupying an old Spanish 
fort that had been abandoned years before, 
but on account of a reported uprising 
among the Moros had again been put to use. 
Fight of our sixteen men were ‘down and 
out ’’ with dengue fever; the rest—includ- 
ing myself—were barely able to stagger 
round. A relicf had been promised us, but 
had not yet arrived. 

Early one morning a 


OR twelve fairly hectic years, before 
I settled down, I carried a rifle for 


boy named 


Henning ‘‘ went West.”’ So debilitated by 
the fever were the rest of us, however, that 
it v nearly noon before the echoes of our 
thri haky volleys crashed back from the 
close-matted jungle wall and little Scotty, 
the bugler, blew the last quavering note of 
“ Taps.’ As we trudged back to the barracks 
the hot Mindanao sun burned through our 
khaki uniforms and heat waves danced up 
from the old Spanish parade-ground. 

Nearing the barracks, we saw lying on 
the stone steps the pyjama-clad figure of one 
of the ‘ down-and-outers.” He waved his 
hand vaguely and informed us that Bill 
Anderson, another sick man, had “ gone.”’ 

“No, not dead, Sergeant,”” he croaked, 
in reply to the sergeant’s query.  ‘‘ He’s 
vamoosed— beat it. After vou fellows left 
he got up and it out of here like a wild man. 
I tried to let you know, but I couldn't 
make it.” 

This was surprising news, because when 
we left poor Bill had been quite unable to 
get out of bed without help. ‘‘ Dengue” 
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does some strange things, however, and he 
had evidently become delirious during our 
absence. 

We searched every place in the vicinity 
of the garrison to no purpose, and finally 
the sergeant left little Scotty and me in 
charge and, taking the rest of the “ able- 
bodied '’ men started out to comb the jungle. 
Theoretically, Bill was safe enough from the 
unfriendly Moros. Being Mohammedans, 
they regarded a crazed person as having 
been ‘‘ touched by Allah.” : 

However, a prowling ‘‘ hostile,’’ coming 
upon a lone, unarmed white 
man, would be very apt to 
use his Aris first and investi- 


gate his victim’s sanity 
afterwards. Also, there 
were snakes and wild 


boars to be reckoned with, 
while the country there- 
abouts was full of volcanic 
fissures, into which a sick 
man might very easily fall. 
The sergeant and his men 
spread out fan-wise when 
they left the garrison, 
agreeing that whoever 
found Bill was to fire his 
rifle to summon the others. 
The afternoon passed 
and none of the men re- 
turned. Towards sundown 
a friendly native came in 
with the information that 
he had seen the /oco soldado 
(mad soldier) in a bamboo 
thicket a couple of miles 
away; or, as they measure 
distance, ‘‘ two smokes."” 1 
tried vainly to bribe him 
to guide me there, but he 
refused on what he no 
doubt considered very 
plausible grounds. It ap~ 
peared that after dark the 
forest jinns (spirits) came 
out and lay in wait for any 
of his race who consorted 
with “ infidels.””. The truth 
of the matter was, of course, 
that the native was afraid 
to entrust the protection of 
his precious skin toa sick 
outh who was barely able to hold a rifle. 
he untamed Moros prowled by night and 
would make very short work of a“ friendly.”” 
I could perhaps have forced the native 

to guide me at the point of my bayonet, but 
I felt morally certain that if I compelled 
him to go he would give me the slip as soon 
as we got into the jungle. An older man 
would have fired his rifle and called in the 
ethers, but I was young and afraid of 
ridicule, and didn’t want to summon the 
Sergeant till I had actually found Bill. So, 
after obtaining minute directions, and not 


The Author as he appeared 
at the time of this story. 
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without many inward qualms, I started off 
alone, leaving Scotty in charge. 

By this time it was pretty dark, and I 
stumbled continually over the volcanic 
rocks which protruded from the shallow 
top-soil and tore my uniform on the prickly 
undergrowth. Spite of my weapons, I felt 
about as scared as any other youngster of 
eighteen would be, for it was a decidedly 
trying trip. As I went along the tropic night 
closed in like a thick velvet pall, and the 
blackness all round was full of furtive 
jungle sounds. Away in the undergrowth I 
heard the grunting of wild 
hogs and the occasional 
querulous call of a ghecko 
lizard. Great  fruit-bats 
drifted across the sky like 
slow - moving, dimly - seen 
kites, squeaking as they 
tlew. Underfoot were faint 
slitherings and rustlings as 
slimy bodies squirmed 
sluggishly out of my way. 
Off to my right I could 
hear the monotonous lap- 
ping of the oily Celebes Sea. 

I had been travelling 
inland, but presently be- 
came aware that the 
coastline made a_ sharp 
indentation and that I was 
now close to the sea. 
Through the trees I could 
catch an occasional glimpse 
of white wave-crests re- 
flected in the starlight; I 
seemed to be on a bluff 
some distance above the 
beach itself. I was think- 
ing that I must have gone 
much farther than “two 
smokes ’’ when suddenly, 
about twenty yards ahead, 
I spied a white figure. It 
was marching backwards 
and forwards like a sent 
on post, but moved wit 
the peculiar cramped action 
of a man suffering from 
“dengue.” I had found 
our runaway ! 

Pausing for a moment, 
Iraised my rifle and pressed 
the trigger to give the agreed-upon signal, 
but a ‘‘click’’ was the only response. 
“ Rookie ’’-like, I had forgotten to reload 
after the funeral ! 

Pulling a “clip”’ of cartridges out of 
my belt, I slipped it into the magazine, 
stepping forward as I did so. Then, instead 
of firm ground, my feet struck empty air ; 
1 had slipped through a thin layer of vines 
and leaves that covered a volcanic fissure ! 
Instinctively 1 flung out my arms and heard 
my rifle land with a thud somewhere below. 
T never saw it again. 


“Instead of firm ground, my feet struck empty air.” 
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Down, down I went, landing feet first, 
with a jar that nearly shook the breath out 
of my body. Glancing upward to where the 
edges of the fissure were dimly outlined in 
the starlight, I judged that I had fallen a 
distance of perhaps twenty feet. There was 
no chance to clamber ont again, for the 
opening through which I had fallen was 
simply a crack in the roof of an immense 


cave. On all sides the darkness stretched 
away—a hot, moist darkness filled with a 
peculiar mus: mell. 


Then, as I rose to my feet and took a 
hesitant step forward, 1 became conscious 
of something very wrong about this cave. 
My foot sank into something that was at 
once brittle and soft, and I realized that all 
about me the floor of the cavern was moving 
—crawling ) The darkness was filled with a 


harsh grating sound like the rubbing of 
rough dry bones. I felt an agonizing pain 
in my ankle; then another, Reaching 


down to locate its source, my arm was seized 
in a vice-like grip that cut through skin and 
flesh: My fingers’ encountered a rough bony 
substance that moved. Betore 1 could 
straighten up again scaly horrors were all 
over me—squirming, clawing things that bit 
and clung, and, when shaken loose, took 
flesh with them. 

Frantic with pain and terror 1 thrashed 
backwards and forwards in the darkness. I 
shook some of the things loose, but others 
promptly took their places. Soon they were 
all over me—back, shoulders, arms, le: and 
the cavern was filled with a strange clacking, 
grating sound as more and more of the horrid 
creatures hurried to the attack. 

As I rushed madly this way and that 
my feet crushed dozens of them ; but others 
speedily filled the gaps. Every one I tore 
loose from my body was replaced by two 
more. The air was heavy with a sickening, 
musty smell. 

I fell down again and again, but each 
time I managed to struggle to my_ feet. 
Dimly I sensed that if I stayed down I was 
“‘done.”’ The instinct of self-preservation 
kept me fighting. Each time that I fought 
upward, however, I brought more of the 
Things with me. 

All this time I had been surging back- 
wards and forwards within a radius of 
perhaps a few feet, but finally, in a last 
maddened effort to rid myself of the loath- 
some creatures, I rushed straight ahead into 
the dark. 

All of a sudden, I felt water closing in 
around me. Something scemed to snap in my 
brain. The darkness was split bv a thousand 
twinkling lights ; then came oblivion. 


The next thing I knew 1] was being 
carried. I heard the tramp of fect, the 


murmur of voices. The bricf interval. of 
consciou: was quickly blotted out again ; 
and it was days before I could discuss my 
experiences sanely. 
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When I was more or less myself once 
more I learned that the cave I had fallen 
into was the home of a colony of giant 
coconut-crabs — the birgus latro of the 
tropics. They are ordinarily land-dwellers, 
and peaceable enough in their own forest 
haunts. During the spawning season, how- 
ever, they migrate by the thousand to the 
warm sandy caves along the seashore, and 
while there they will fight to the death any 
creature that blunders amongst them. 

It was a miraculous escape, surely; 
but perhaps not so strange after all when 
you hear how it came about. Spite of the 
fact that I had not fired my rifle, I had 
unknowingly ctfected my own rescue and 
saved Bill's life as well. 

The Sergeant and his party, after a 
fruitless hunt for the missing man, had come 
together in the jungle, almost ready to give 
up the search for the night. Just then two 
hostile Moros, wild-eved with terror, burst 
out of the undergrowth and ran smack into 
them. The natives were at once disarmed. 
and, after some urging, admitted kaowledge of 
Bill's whereabouts. So abject was their panic, 
however, that they had to be prodded with 
bayonets every foot of | the way back there. 

They had been ‘‘on the prowl’ and 
had spotted Bill—from another direction— 
about the same time as I did. Puzzled by 
his strange actions, but anxious for a 
“souvenir ’’-~ in the shape of a white man’s 
head—they had remained on watch for some 
time. During this interval I fell into the 
cave. So intent were the Moros on watching 
Bill that the slight noise I made was covered. 
by the other jungle sounds. Finally, having 
satisticd themselves that Bill was alone, the 
Natives crept up to within striking distance. 

They were about to spring on him when 
—from under the ground, apparently—there 
issued a series of demoniacal howls. They 
were, of course, my yells, as I fought with 
the crabs, no doubt magnified by the echoes 
of the cavern. It must have sounded to the 
would-be assins like a veritable horde of 
jinns. They left in a hurry, assuming that 
their intended victim had summoned a host 
of devils to his aid. 

By the time the Sergeant’s party 
arrived and found Bill, I had blundered out 
of the seaward opening of the cave and 
plunged into the water. I should probably 
have kept on going, too, if they had not 
heard my last shricks before I went under. 
Strangely enough, when they pulled me out 
of the sca there were no longer any of the 
crustaceans clinging to me. This particular 
species, however, as already stated, are land- 
dweller: 

That's the whole story, except that my 
next pay-check was decorated with a 
debit-memorandum which read: “ Item: 
One Govt. Rifle—thirteen dollars.” Of 
course, I could have gone into the cavern 
and possibly retrieved the weapon, but. 1 


The Author with the thirty-year-old bicycle that carried him, with intervals, 
right across Africa. 


ACROSS CENTRAL AFRICA 
FROM EAST TO WEST 


Meayot Fredertck 
G. Jackson 


Major Jackson, the well-known Polar discoverer, has recently completed a wonderful trans- 
African trek of some six thousand miles, from Beira on the East coast to Banana on the 
West. The journey occupied a year, and in these articles the Author describes some of 
his experiences among giants, pygmies, and volcanoes in the little-known heart of Africa. 


1. expedition across Central Africa from the 


Tanganyika, in the sweltering heat 
of midsummer, busy supervising 
the conveyance to shore of the ammunition, 
kit, and food necessary for my lengthy 


ARLY December of 1925 found me 
on the deck of the Woermann liner 


Indian Ocean to the Atlantic. To be precise, 
I intended to travel from Beira, in Portu- 
guese East Africa, to Banana Point, at the 
mouth of the Congo, a distance of over six 
thousand miles. 

It would be quite impossible, within 
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The King of Ruanda, the last really important Central Africa potentate, with his mother 


and his wives. 


the limits of these articles, to do more than 
touch upon a few interesting incidents that 
occurred in the course of my wanderings, 
and I do not propose to give a history of the 
expedition itself, the object of which was to 
make entomological, ornithological, and 
other collections that might come my way. 
Last, but not least, the pursuit of big-game 
had an important part in my programme. 
After some months occupied in travers- 
ing Portuguese East Africa and Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia, I proceeded to the 
Katanga, being much delayed and hampered 
by an unusually heavy rainy season. 
Trekking in tropical Africa is always a 
difficult matter during ‘‘ the rains,”’ and is then 
an unsatisfactory business from every point 
of view. The water literally roars down, 
and in a very short time all the flat country 
is flooded and the rivers become raging 
torrents, swollen and unfordable. If there 
are native bridges—usually consisting of 
logs—they are generally washed away. The 
tracks are greasy and slippery, so that it is 
difficult to avoid frequent falls, and the 
sharp fall in temperature produced by the 
wet is liable to cause chills. In addition to 
all this one’s kit becomes wet and heavy and 
speedily suffers deterioration. No; there is 
not much joy in trekking during ‘‘ the rains’’! 


The Queen-Mother is the third figure from the left. 


The early days of May found me to the 
north of Lake Tanganyika, marching across 
the countries of Urundi and Ruanda at the 
head of a safari of a hundred carriers and 
native servants. 

Nothing is more important to the well- 
being of a traveller in wild regions than 
the choice of tents and equipment suitable 
for the territory and the objects he has in 
view. The tent I took on this expedition 
is seen in the first photograph. It was made 
on the Indian pattern, with a fly extending 
in front in the form of a veranda. Behind 
the tent a sort of lean-to structure was 
attached, and served as a store for goods, 
and to shelter my bicycle in wet weather. 

The whole was made of green rot-proof 
canvas, and proved entirely satisfactory. 
Speaking of equipment, I must say a word 
in reference to an old and faithful friend, my 
“ push-bike '’—built at Beeston some thirty 
years ago! I can summarize my estimate of 
the value of this bicycle on the trans- 
continental journey by saying that I would 
as soon have been without a rifle as without 
my beloved machine. It carried me at 
intervals right across Africa, and is with 
me still, little the worse for its excessively 
rough experiences. y 

The few repairs necessary I carried out 
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myself—there was no one else to do them ! 
These included an odd puncture or two, the 
brazing of a front fork, and the renovation 
of a brake that threatened to give out. Of 
course, we encountered tracks where it was 
out of the question even to wheel the 
machine, and then it had to be carried, but 
it bore me for many and many a mile along 
native paths only twelve or fifteen inches 
wide, over roots and holes, stretches of wet, 
clogging clay, and the thousand-and-one 
other obstacles one encounters on such a 
journey. 

Attached to the machine were clips for 
a butterfly-net and a rifle-bucket, in which 
I carried my shot-gun or rifle. 


“MOSQUITO CAMP.” 


My two first photographs were taken at 
a delectable spot on the northern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, of malarious memory. 
I christened this place ‘‘ Mosquito Camp ’’— 
a name, I think, sufficiently indicative of the 
character of the country thereabouts. All 
my personal boys went down with fever, 
as did my friend Graham Eyres Monsell, who 
accompanied mé on the journey across Africa, 
and mosquitoes of the most voracious descrip- 
tion haunted us both by day and night. 

The site of ‘‘ Mosquito Camp” was 
somewhat dismal, having once been a swamp 
covered with long grass, scrubby bush, and 


euphorbia trees. In the distance, a mile 
and a half away, lay the Lake. Ev 
unpleasant creature that crawled and bit 
seemed to frequent it, from ants, scorpions, 
and centipedes to an occasional snake. The 
only way to obtain any respite from the 
attacks of the “ skeeters ’’ was to get inside 
a mosquito net and carefully avoid touching 
the sides. What we most disliked about 
the mosquitoes, of course, was the risk one 
ran of contracting malaria, elephantiasis, 
or some other cheerful disease through their 
venomous bites. 

I was condemned to make a lengthy 
stay at this unpleasant spot owing to the 
extent and severity of the rainy season, 
which had now caught me fairly in its 
toils. There were many redeeming features 
—the glittering expanse of the beautiful 
lake, surrounded on all sides by rugged 
mountains, the fine view from the hills a 
few miles away; and the magnificent 
tropical vegetation of the intervening 
valleys. Still, there was no getting over 
the fact that it was a very unhealthy spot. 

Sport was almost negligible. “A few 
kwali, quail, ducks, and geese could be got 
with a shot-gun, some hippo lived in the reed 
and payprus-covered swamps, but were 


unapproachable, and there were specimens 
of a small buck, the size of a duiker, to 
Leopards 


say nothing of a few crocodiles. 
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were plentiful, but, as usual, never seen 
when required, although they not infre- 
quently took toll of isolated natives passing 
through the bush or long grass. 

On one occasion we made an expedition 
to the north-west end of Lake Tanganyika 
to explore the Rusisi River at the point 
where it empties itself into the lake, having 
run its course from Lake Kivu. We had a 
troublesome walk of some miles, through 
wet, jungle-like country, until we hit off 
a spot on the lake-shore where we managed 
to get a couple of dug-out canoes and native 
paddlers. In these we skirted the northern 
shore and got on better. Eventually we 
reached the kraal of Makaruso, a local chief, 
near the mouth of the ri 

On hearing of our arriv; al he came down 
towards our landing-place to greet us, and 
conducted us back to his house. Afterwards 
he ordered out a large canoe and twelve 
paddlers, and we went on to the Rusisi more 
or less in comfort. We found it to be a deep, 
muddy river with a fast current. It was 
about a hundred yards wide at the channel 
weentered, although 
there are said to be 
two more to the 
westward of similar 


volume. The na- 
tives poled up this 
channel for some 
distance — the cur- 


rent was too strong 
for paddling — and 
we had sundry 
shots at crocodiles 
lying on the reed- 
covered banks. We 
then returned to 
Markaruso’s, 

In the mean- 
time a stiff breeze 
had sprung up, 
making quite a 
“lop "on the lake, 
and as the natives 
refused to put tosea 
in this weather we 
had to make the best 
of our way back to 
camp on foot, a dis- 
tance of six or seven 
miles. 

Continuing our journey northward 
across the Ruanda, we arrived at Nyansa, 
where we were most kindly received and 
entertained by the Belgian Political Officer, 
the only white man in the pla Nyansa is 


the residence of Msinga, King of the 
Ruanda. This Watusi chief is a very 
remarkable man, and the only remaining 


Central African potentate of real importance. 
Like all Watusis, he is tall and shght, but 
of athletic build. He is a giant, standing 
Oft. Sin. in height, but his great stature 
's much discounted by a pronounced stoop. 
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He is excessively near-sighted, a fact that 
is very noticeable, and has very prominent 
teeth. His skin iscoal-black, but his features, 
with the exception of the mouth, are good. 
As with all his fellow-tribesmen, there is 
nothing negroid in his physiognomy. Msinga 
was usually attired in a long toga-like 
garment of white cotton print, and carried 
a long spear as a walking stick. 

The Watusis came south from the 
Upper Nile generations ago, and took the 
country they now occupy from the aboriginal 
inhabitants. They live mainly on milk, 
obtained from herds of long-horned cows, 
various fruits, vegetables, and honey. Meat 
they refuse, and it is only with the utmost 
dithculty that they can be induced to kill 
any of their beasts. The Watusis are the 
aristocrats of this part of Africa, the gentle- 
men of the land. They do no manual work 
of any kind, all labour being performed by 
the Wahutus, an inferior race of negroes. 
A Watusi chief will not accept money as a 
present, but has no objection to offerings in 
kind They are remarkably polite and 


re native athlete jumping well over Mr. egies Moneell’s ead: 


punctilious in their ways, and I have 
always found them most pleasant people. 


A LADY OF CHARACTER! 


My second photograph shows King 
Msinga standing outside his residence at 
Nyansa, a domed hut of reeds and grass. 
The walls are several feet in thickness, and 
contain short winding passage-ways that 
communicate with several small compart- 
ments. On his immediate right is his 
favourite wife, and next to her is the Queen- 
mother—a spare, copper - coloured woman 
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of between fifty and sixty, and standing six 
feet in height. She had good, regular 
features, with ‘‘character’’ stamped all 
over them. She is indeed a personality, if all 
accounts be true, for to this good lady is 
attributed the poisoning of six relations to 
make way for her son to the throne of 
Ruanda! Sheisthe 
power at Court. 
On her right are 
two other wives, 
both daughters of 
chiefs, and good- 
looking young 
women even from 
a European point 
of view. 

These four 
females were the 
only Watusi 
women we saw in 
the Ruanda, for 
in an ordinary 
way the females 
are never visible. 
The legs of the 
women are en- 
cased from the 
ankles to the 
knees in large 
rings of fibre, 
while their heads 
are decorated 
with a curious 
horned _head- 
dress, indicative 
of their high rank. 

Owing to Msinga bearing the name of 
“‘Yuhi,” he is not perrhitted to cross any 
river. This name—of the meaning of which 
I am_ignorant—was solemnly bestowed 
upon him to prevent his making war, for 
unless the Watusis cross a river they cannot 
attack anybody. This “ peace-naming ”’ 
takes place at intervals in the history of 
Ruanda, whenever the country gets tired of 
fighting and bloodshed, and desires a period 
of recuperation. This system is far simpler 
—and apparently more effective—than the 
methods adopted by the League of Nations, 
and I commend it to those interested. 

The Watusi men are dressed in spot- 
lessly-clean printed cotton, draped over the 
shoulders and reaching to the ankles. Their 
arrangements for bathing, however, ap- 
peared to be somewhat sketchy, for I saw 
none at all. 

Great wealth is popularly attributed to 
Msinga, as he has a claim—at all events 
nominally—on all the cattle in the country. 
Tribute is paid to him by all his subordinate 
chiefs, and annual levies of honey and other 
produce are made upon every village for his 
use. The honey is mostly used for making 
pombe, or native beer. 

I found Msinga remarkably obliging 
and kind in carrying out any suggestion I 

Vor. Lx.—-17. 
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made to him. For instance, I asked him for 
his autograph, which, after much labour— 
largely owing to his very defective sight, 
for his nose almost touched the document in 
the process—he inscribed on several slips 
of paper for me. He also consented to my 
taking his photograph with four pygmies 


Pygmy dancers at Nyansa. 


from the forest, to enable one to draw a 
comparison between the heights of the 
tallest and shortest inhabitants of the 
countryside. These Batawa pygmies, by the 
way, produce some really artistic pottery, 
usually black in colour, due to its treatment 
by fire. They are also the makers of the 
beautifully-shaped tobacco pipes which 
every Watusi carries, while the wives and 
daughters of the chiefs weave wonderful 
basket-work of fine fibre. 


PYGMY HUNTERS. 


In the neighbourhood of the Mountains 
ef the Moon these little men are known as 
Batawa. Inthe Ituri basin they are called 
Wambutti, and elsewhere they go by 
other names. They are undoubtedly of 
exccedingly ancient origin. They vary 
greatly in colour—from copper to black— 
and range in height from Tur to five feet 
or an inch or two more. 

It is probable, I think, that the Batawa 
and the Wambutti are of different races, as 
they are dissimilar in colour and_ facial 
appearance. Nomadic in habits, they range 
the forest far and wide, and seldom remain 
camped in one spot for long together. Their 
domiciles are dome-shaped structures of 
grass or leaves, of a very unstable nature. 
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They live by hunt- 
ing, at which they 
are experts, being 
excellent trackers 
and very keen- 
sighted. What they 
don’t know about 
following-up game 


emphatically isn’t 
worth learning. 
The speed and 


silence with which 
these little men 
move through the 
dense forest jungles 
are really won- 
derful. 

1 often went 
hunting in the 
Congo forest with 
these diminutive 
sportsmen, and 
found it most inter- 
esting. But, oh! 
the dance they led 
me! I was up to 
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my knees in mud 
one minute, the 
next balancing my- 
self on a greasy-pole-like structure in the 
shape of a slippery fallen tree across a deep 
ravine. A few moments later one would be 
fighting one’s way through a network of 
brambles and creepers, dripping with per- 
spiration all the while. 

The pygmies carry spears and miniature 
bows and arrows, the latter smeared at the 
tips with a particularly deadly poison, 
extracted from the juice of a creeper. I 
obtained some of this, after much trouble, and 
submitted it to Kew for identification. The 
Director, Dr. A. W. Hill, informed me that 
it was obtained from periploca nigrescens. 

While we were his guests King Msinga 
organized various entertainments in our 
honour, the most remarkable of which was 
an exhibition of high-jumping, at which the 
Watusi are extraordinarily expert. I do 
not think I am exaggerating in the least 
when I say that many of them easily clear 
over seven feet. 

The photograph on page 232 shows 
one of the Watusi jumping over my friend 
Eyres Monsell, to whom I suggested, after 
watching their performance for several 
minutes, that we should stand under the 
cross-bar of the jump. My friend stands 
six feet three inches, and had, in addition, 
a high-crowned felt hat on his head. Several 
Watusi also cleared me, standing in the same 
position, but the exhibition was not quite 
so convincing in my case as in Monsell’s, as 
he can give me at least two inches. 

The picture proves the great confidence 
we had in their jumping powers, for an able- 
bodied native rushing at one for a jump is 
not to be regarded lightly if there is any 
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likelihood of his hitting the “ top rail” 
in his flight. 

In jumping the natives take off from a 
lump of hard clay two or three inches high, 
placed on a very rough and uneven “ run- 
up.”’ I used todo some high-jumping myself 
when I was young, and was considered pretty 
good, but I never got within eighteen inches of 
what these untrained Watusi accomplished. 

The next two photographs are indicative 
of Msinga’s desire to please, for he was good 
enough to order a performance of his band 
of pygmy dancers, who, after the com- 
pletion of the jumping exhibition, fell into 
line inside the high fence surrounding his 
private domain. They were strongly built, 
muscular little men of ebony hue, stripped 
to the waist, with a skirt-like garment of 
white cotton reaching from the waist to the 
ankles. Some of them carried spears, others 
bows and arrows, which in the excitement of 
the dance they waved wildly in the air. On 
their heads ‘they wore head-dresses_ of 
feathers or fibre, with chin-straps to keep 
them in position, Around their ankles were 
small brass bells, which tinkled as they 
moved, 

The performance occupied about three- 
quarters of an hour, and was quite a good 
illustration of skilful dancing of a barbaric 


type. If they could be introduced to a 
London audience they would fairly bring 
down the house! Now and again they 


would carry out a simulated charge upon 
an imaginary enemy, and then, after a 
change of direction, would rush up with 
poised spears to within a few feet of where 
Msinga and ourselves were seated watching. 


(To be concluded.) 


“Phantom Randits 


N the 
night of 
Septem- 
ber 18th, 


1923, two youths 
in a stolen car 
dashed at terrific 
speed through the 
little town of San 
Bruno, California, 
not far south of 
San Francisco. 
Chief of Police 
Arthur Mechan 
pursued them on 
his motor-cycle, 
and exactly what 
took place is not 


QD 

oe 
Kenneth 
L Richards 


Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD 


California has produced many bandits, but none 
more daring than the two desperadoes whose 
amazing career is here described. Escaping in 
spectacular fashion from the famous San Quentin 
Prison, they terrorized the countryside far and 
wide, and for weeks kept hundreds of officers 
searching for them, aided by aeroplanes, blood- 


e <a 


1925, by means of 
a tiny mirror and 
a wire key, they 
managed to un- 
lock their cell 
doors and escape 
into the prison 


-yard. The key 


had been made 
from a bit of wire 
picked up in the 
machine-shop 
and ingeniously 
fashioned into the 
required shape to 
fit the lock. At 
the base of a wall, 
securely hidden 


known, butashort 


i ate , hounds, and posses of armed 
cimepater the ' was captured and the other shot dead. \ 


officer’s body was 
found by the side! yee wr 


from sight, they 
civilians. Finally one had a rope in 
readiness. They 
=z a ! used this to climb 


of his wrecked 
machine. He had been shot to death. 

The alarm was immediately sent out 
to the surrounding cities and tow and 
hundreds of police and = deputy-sheriffs 
quickly took up the search for the killers. 
For nearly three weeks the hunt went on, 
and then the pair were captured in Los 
Angeles—Joe Tanko and Floyd Hall, who 
were later to become notorious as two of the 
most desperate bandits and gunmen that 
ever operated in the West. ; 

Boastingly the twain told of their 
numerous crimes—robberies, burglaries, and 
so on. They described, apparently in a 
spirit of bravado, the killing of the police 
ollicer. Later they repudiated their con- 
fessions, but it was too late; they were 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to in- 
carceration for life in San Quentin prison. 
On their way to jail by train, the pair 
attempted to escape from the officer who 
had them in charge. There was, however, 
“ nothing doing ” ; he proved a match for 
them, and succeeded in delivering them 
safely to the penitentiary. 4 

For some time after their arrival at San 
Quentin, Tanko and Hall behaved excel- 
lently—or appeared to do so. But, as it 
transpired, their minds were actively at 
work, and presently they evolved and put 
into execution one of the most spectacular 
escapes on record. 

One night in the early part of April, 


over the wall, and 
were not missed until the ‘ check-up ” in 
the morning. 

This escape was the cause of two guards 
losing their jobs, as it was claimed that the 
fugitives must have climbed the wall within 
a few feet of the watchers. 

A large posse of officers was at once 
sent in pursuit of the fleeing convicts. 
Neighbouring ranchers reported that they 
were evidently headed for Petaluma, and 
presently it was learnt that a store in that 
town had been broken into and a quantity 
of clothing taken. This would naturally be 
the first thing Tanko and Hall would do, 
for the drab prison uniform must be dis- 
carded at all costs if they were to get away 
safely. : 

Two days later there came further news 
of the fugitives. Nels Peterson, a rancher of 
Santa Rosa, staggered into Petaluma with 
his hands tied behind his back, and described 
how two men, hiding in the tule grass by 
the roadside, suddenly jumped out on him 
as he drove past in his automobile. After 
robbing him of his money, fastening his hancs, 
and threatening him with death if he made 
an outcry, they fled in his car, 

The prison guards now returned to San 
Quentin and the sheriffs of the neighbouring 
counties took up the hunt, swearing-in 
additional deputies and volunteers to help 
them. The licence-number of the stolen 
machine was flashed all over the State, and 
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the authorities everywhere were asked to aid 
in locating it. Two days later the machine 
was found abandoned on the outskirts of 
Davis, California, bearing obvious signs of 
having been driven hard. 

Tanko and Hall were next heard of 
when they stole into Sacramento. They were 
in the act of holding-up a taxi-driver when 
two police officers came upon the scene. A 
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clothing store of J. H. Litzberg, of Sacrae 
mento, and asked to look at some garments. 
Mr. Litzberg himself was in a back room, but 
his elderly assistant was just preparing to wait 
on the two customers when he was gruffly 
ordered to throw up his hands. Thinking it 
was a joke, the old man mercly laughed, 
but a moment later an iron bar crashed 
down on his skull. 


gun-battle ensued in the darkness, the stabs The proprietor, hearing the noise, 
of flashing fire from tushed out—to be 
the revolvers serv- Socramte nies, petal 22 PR ¢ * met bya rifle bullet 
ing to locate the two fired at close range, 
sets of fighters to $500 REWARD the weapon having 


oneanother. Itwas 
a running skirmish, 
but in the gloom 
Tanko and Hall 
escaped. Two 
hours later they re- 
appeared in another 
part of the town 
and, enticing a man 
from a_ pool - hall, 
robbed him of his 
money and clothing. 

They then stole 
an automobile and 
headed for the 
country, where they 
held uptwo employs 
of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Com- 
pany who were 
camping by the 
road-side. At the 
time of this outrage 
one of the bandits 
was armed with a 
high - power rifle ; 
the pair also had 
pistols and plenty 
of ammunition. 

The officials 
now began to realize 
that they had a 
couple of desperate 
and well-armed men 
todeal with. It was 
a question whether 
they would allow 
themselves to be 
captured alive, or 
whether they would 
die fighting. In any 
case, it looked as 
if somebody was 
likely to get hurt 
before the business 
ended. 

On the morn- 
ing of April 17th, 
just ten days after 
their escape from 
San Quentin, the 
two criminals 
walked into the 
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been concealed un- 
der a long coat. 
Poor Litzberg drop- 
ped dead, and in 
the ensuing confus- 
ion Tanko and Hall 
escaped. Stealing 
yet another car, 
they headed for the 
open country. 

The wanton 
murder of the un- 
fortunate cluthier 
aroused the people 
to a pitch of frenzy, 
and the State and 
county authorities 
promptly offered 
huge rewards for the 
apprehension of the 
two ruffians, while 
' {| orders to capture 
them “dead or 
alive ’’ were sent to 
all officers. Skilled 
marksmen were 
hired, —_ aeroplanes 
were put into ser- 
vice, and literally 
hundreds of armed 
men combed the 
hills and canyons, 
ready to shoot first 
and ask questions 
afterwards, 

Tankoand Hall 
were believed to be 
hiding on Merrit's 
Island, in the Sacra- 
mento River, and 
accordingly it was 
surrounded by a 
picked force of fitty 
men with rifles, shot- 
guns, and machine- 
guns, but during the 
night the fugitives 
shipped through the 
cordon like wraitl s 
and made good their 
escape. 

The elusive 
pair next headed for 
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“*Come out with your hands up, Hall,’ ordered the chief, sternly.” 


fifteen-mile stretch of tude jung’ 
Yolo County, and over a hundred officers 


promptly went after them, determined 
either to capture or kill them. 

With extreme cunning, however, the 
two desperadoes evaded the man-hunters 
by the simple expedient of doubling back on 
their track and once again heading for 
Sacramento. With every policeman and 
deputy-sheriff in Sacramento Coun earch- 
ing for them, with the highways under 
constant patrol, and posses of armed 
Pare 5 


volunteers combing the countryside, Hall 
and Tanko walked straight into the busy 
city ! 

In the very heart of the residence 
district they held up an automobile con- 
taining Mr. F. H. Harlow and his young 
daughter, and forced Harlow to dri them 
towards Stockton. ‘ 

A machine containing Police-Officer 
Clyde E. Nunn drew up alongside to question 
the occupants, whereupon, without the 
slightest warning, one of the convicts fired 
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at the officer, seriously wounding him. 
Then, swinging his gun to cover the horrified 
Harlow, the ruffian made him drive on at 
full speed. After a few miles, however, the 
car ran out of gasolene and the pair leapt 
out. At first they struck away across the 
fields, but soon headed back to Sacramento. 

Newly armed and_ outfitted through 
further robberies, the fugitives now made 
their way toward what appeared to be the 
last path left open to them. This led either 
through the mountain railway-tunnels or 
over the snow-laden slopes of the High 
Sierras. The country to the south and north 
was covered with eager man-hunters, and 
every day the net was slowly being drawn 


tighter. stwards lay almost inaccessible 
mountains, but they offered shelter and 


the prospect of freedom, and toward the 
mountains the ruffians turned. 

Meanwhile their desperate reputation 
stood them in good stead. Though they were 
seen scores of times, men quictly let them 
pass, fearing that death would be the price of 
interference. By this time the pair were 
feeling the strain; they were tired and be- 
draggled, and in poor condition to essay the 
passage of the Rockies, where the snow lay 
deep in the canyons and the wind swept 
through the passes in icy blasts. Yet every 
other road was blocked, and grimly they 
plunged into the foothills. 

Meanwhile the man-hunters stationed 
watchers at the entrances of several of the 
tunnels, while other parties in motor-cars 
closed in from behind. The stage appeared 
to be set for the last act in this hfe-and- 
death drama. 

Every train heading toward the moun- 


tain passes was thoroughly searched, and it 
was while two vigilant possemen were 


going through a freight-train that they 
came upon the two hunted men. Once more 
a gun-battle ensued, and again Tanko and 
Hall escaped. It v noticed, however, that 
both men were in bad physical condition ; 

one of the pair, indeed, was hardly able to 
walk without assistance from his com- 
panion. 

After this the two desperadoes tem- 
porarily vanished from sight; no news of 
any description reached the now widely: 
scattered groups of hunters. The ‘' weasel 
as someone dubbed them, were lying low ; 
and the people of Northern California had 
several bad attacks of nerves while they 
waited for some new crime on the part of 
the hunted felons. Incidentally, this respite 
gave the weary searchers a chance to secure 
a much-needed rest, while the perturbed 
authorities sat back and went over their 
plans once more, 

When the two rutfians were first sent 
tu prison, they had vowed that if ever the 
opportunity arose they would return to 
South San Francisco and there kill the dis- 
trict attorncy who prosecuted them and 
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the sheriff who had so relentlessly hunted 
them down. 

The sudden disappearance of the pair 
from the vicinity of Sacramento gave rise 
to the belief they had headed south to 
wreak vengeance on these two officials. 
Guards were accordingly stationed at the 
homes of the district attorney and the 
sheriff, while every man who could be 
spared from ordinary police duties patrolled 
the various avenues of approach. 

It seemed, however, that the convicts 
had other plans, for five days after they 
vanished from sight Tanko and Hall were 
heard of from near Lodi. Scurrying along 
a road in a stolen car, they had had a 
collision with another machine. Abandoning 
their wrecked car, they rushed away, but 
within a few hours companies of man- 
hunters were on the scene, ready to take 
up the trail. 

On the morning of May 5th, nearly a 
month from the day when they made their 
spectacular escape, the elusive pair electrified 
the countryside by capturing a United 
States mail-truck, throwing the driver out, 
and starting a mad dash for the mountains. 
Driving at full speed, they sped through 
Graniteville, Blue Tent, Nevada City, and 
Grass Valley, but at each place posses of 
armed men, after vainly trying to stop them, 
took up the chase. 

The pair were equipped with rifles, 
and menaced everybody who got in their 
way. From the route they were taking 
they seemed to be heading for Emigrant 


Gap, a pass through the Sierras. The Gap, 
as it happened, was impassable, being 


blocked with snow, and frantic calls were 
telephoned to Colfax, the nearest town, to 
head them off. Tanko and Hall, however, 
defeated this stratagem by pulling up four 
miles from Colfax and turning into a State 
highway that led to Gold Run, on the way to 
Truckee. 

For 
wilderec 


several days thereafter the be- 
hunters could discover no trace 
of their quarry. Conflicting reports were 
received from various sources, but on 
gation all the stories proved bascless. 
Then came authentic news that the two 
“ killers’? had bound an aged couple to 
their beds in a cabin near Auburn. 

They had arrived at the house, 
announced who they were, and promised 
not to hurt the occupants if they were given 
food. The old couple, frightened to death, 
hurriedly prepared a meal for them, The 
convicts, on leaving, tied up the man and his 
wife to prevent them giving the alarm. The 
unexpected call of a neighbour, however, 
gave them their freedom, and the authorities 
were promptly notified. 

It was patent that, spite of the risk, 
Tanko and Hall were heading back to 
Sacramento, and elaborate plans were laid 
to trap thei should they have the audacity 
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to re-enter a city where every 
man, woman, and child was on 
the lookout for them, and where 
their pictures stared one in the 
face from walls and fences, and 
were even displayed in store 
windows. 

The night of May 15th, just five weeks 
from the date of the San Quentin jail- 
break, will long be remembered by the 
citizens of Sacramento. As the authorities 
suspected they would do, Tanko and Hall 
shipped into the city and, as was discovered 
later, engaged separate rooms in the down- 
town district. The police, while not positive 
that the murderers had returned, received 
several seemingly-reliable reports that the 
pair had been seen in the outskirts about 
dusk. Forthwith they proceeded to comb 
the town. 

Throughout the early part of the 
evening posses made a relentless search of 
apartment houses, theatres, and other public 
places. In the theatres they threw the 
audiences into terror and confusion when, 
with armed officers in the aisles and on the 
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“The pair leapt out and struck away across 
the fields.” 


stage, the lights were turned up and the 
auditoriums closely surveyed. As the night 
wore on it appeared as though the * killers’ 
had again eluded capture, but at last, at the 
Nippon Theatre, the searchers got a clue. 

Two police officers, who happened to be 
in the forward part of the auditorium when 
the lights were suddenly flashed on, heard a 
muffled oath somewhere to their rear. This 
was followed by the quick uprising and 
exit of two young men, who moved so 
swiftly and easily that the officers could 
not overtake them. Seeing the men leaving, 
the police calied upon them to halt, but the 
order was ignored, and the officers did not 
dare to use their weapons owing to the crowd 
of startled people who blocked the passages. 

Rushing to the front of the theatre, the 
police found that the two men had separated 
and fled. The trail of one of them was 
quickly picked up, however, and a moment 
later officers from every part of the city were 
hurrying into action. 
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There ensued a systematic search of 
every nook and corner of the Oriental district 
and adjacent territory. A Japanese gave 
the man-hunters their first definite lead. 

“ White boy go in there,’’ he declared, 

* pointing to a Japanese apartment-house in 
Fourth Street. Entering the place with 
drawn guns, the police, headed by Chief-of- 
Police Bernard MeShane, questioned the 
landlady. Yes, she told them, there was a 
“white boy in a room upstairs. 

While a score of officers surrounded the 
building and guarded the alley in the rear, 
their chief, at the head of a party, hurried 
up the stairs to the room indicated by the 
Japanese woman. Revolver in hand, the 
otficers kicked the door in and entered. 
The room was in darkness, but by the rays 
of their flashlights the police saw somebody 
crouching under the bed. 

“Come out with your hands up, Hall,” 
ordered the chief, sternly. 

Thereupon Hall crawled out smiling, 
and, after being searched for weapons, was 
handcutfed and marched to the city jail. 
Here he assumed a bravado quite in keeping 
with his former actions, stubbornly refusing 
to answer questions. ‘‘ Since I shall pro- 
bably be hanged,”’ he said, ‘‘ what is the 
use of doing any talking ¢ 

Meanwhile the hue-and-cry was in full 
clamour after the second bandit, Tanko. 
He, it was feared, would not submit to arrest 
so tamely as his partner, and a fierce battle 
was anticipated if he were cornered. 

Throughout the balance of the night, 
while detectives sought in vain to elicit 
information from Hall, other groups were 
combing the lodging-houses, hotels, and 
various other places. Every automobile 
was stopped and its occupants scrutinized, 
and belated pedestrians were halted while 
officers compared their features with pictures 
of Yanko. When morning dawned fresh men, 
reinforced by volunteers and city firemen, 
relieved the weary investigators and con- 
tinued the hunt. 

Though he would give no information 
concerning his companion’s whereabouts, 
Hall was quite willing to discuss with the 
Chief of Police the experiences through 
which the pair had passed while the whole 
State was looking for them. He was careful, 
however, not to talk about the killing of the 

clothiur or anything else that might prove 

“ boome: ang. 

“T suppose it means the noose for me 
now,” he repeated over and over again. 
“That was the first thought that entered 
my mind when the cops came into the room 
last night. 1 had been hiding under the bed 
for more than an hour ; I was afraid all the 
time that they would find me. 

“When IT saw the jig was up there was 
nothing to be done but face the music. 
‘There wasn’t a chance to fight, for both 
Tanko and 1 had hidden our guns earlier in 
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before we went to the motion- 
picture theatre. That was the real cause 
of our downfall; neither of us thought that 
the police would comb the theatres. It 
never occurred to us that there would be any 
search other than in the streets and lodging- 
houses. 

“A lot of crimes have been hung on to 
us that we never committed; I can see 
we are going to be accused of murdering 
everyone who has been killed during the 
last few weeks. I hear that we shot one of 
the Sacramento policemen. Well, perhaps 
we did; we've been in tight places lots of 
times, and had to get ourselves out somehow. 
Escaping from San Quentin was the easiest 
thing we have been up against during the 
whole of the five weeks we have been at 
liberty. 

“The night we escaped we hid in the 
prison yard until about midnight, and then 
went over the wall. Tanko boosted me up 
until my hands touched the top; then I 
pulled myself up by my own strength. I 
crouched ‘as low as I could, and then pulled 
him up, Of course, there was the chance 
that the guard in the tower might see us, but 
he didn't. 

“ We didn't have any outside help, and 
the risk of being shot was no worse than the 
prospect of staying in that hole for the rest 
of our lives. “The prison wall was well 
lighted, but the spot we selected to go over 
was so Close to the guard-house window that 
there was little likclihood of our being seen 
unless the guard happened to look straight 
down. 

“We had planned our get-away for 
weeks, and just waited for a chance. It 
was lucky for us we were bunked in the 
same cell and worked together in the 
jute-mill ; it would have been much harder 
to get away had we been quartered 
se parate ly. 

“What about Tanko ? Oh, well, he'll talk 
for himself—if they ever catch him. Perhaps 
he will be clever enough now to get out of 
the country. It is all over now, so far as I'm 
concerned, and I haven't any grudge against 
anyone; I'll take my medicine as I've 
always taken it.’ 

it was known that the missing Tanko 
had many friends in San Francisco who 
would gladly aid him if given the oppor- , 
tunity—and there was that matter of his 
private revenge upon the sheriff who first 
captured him, For this reason the authorities 
in and around San Francisco were particu- 
larly on the alert, and detectives scoured 
the streets day and night seeking him. 

Meanwhile, Hall was formally indicted 
for the murder of Litzberg, the Sacramento 
clothier, the injured clerk having positively 
identified him as one of the two men who 
came into the store, 

The first detinite clue to Tanko’s where- 
abouts came very dramatically. A looe 


the day, 
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The scene of Tanko’s last battle. 


motorist, driving through Golden Gate Park 
at dead of night, was startled by an 
apparition that sprang from the bushes and, 
at the point of a pistol, ordered the driver 
to take him down-town. The motorist did 
as he was bidden, but directly his unwelcome 
passenger got out of the car 
and mingled with the crowd 
he rushed to ‘the Central 
Station and _ reported the 
affair. 

From a number of photo- 
graphs put on a table he 
picked out Tanko’s portrait, 
and forthwith the police shot- 
gun squads dashed away 
through the streets in their 
high-powered cars to try and 
pick up the trail 

From May 13th, 1925, 
until November 13th, 1926, 
however, the hiding-place and 
movements of the lone ban- 
dit were a complete mystery, 
despite the fact that trained 
investigators ransacked the 
criminal underworld in search 
of clues as to his whereabouts. 
Not once did they ever glean any reliable 
information, and gradually the public began 
to lose interest in the vanished ruffian. The 
detectives, however, did not forget. 

Early on the morning of November 14th, 
1926, Detective-Sergeant Earl Roney, with 


Detective Earl 
killed Tanko in 


pistol duel. 


several other officers of the San Francisco 
police, went to a basement flat on McAllister 
Street in search of several young fellows who 
were suspected of holding up a couple in a 
park several nights previously and robbing 
them of jewellery and money. The missing 
Tanko was about the last 
person in the world they 
expected to meet, although 
through their “ stool-pigeons”’ 
among the criminals they 
had heard vague whispers 
that the bandit was hiding 
somewhere in San Francisco. 

Two of the officers, Ver- 
non Van Matre and Jack 
Palmer, went to the small 
basement window, which was 
practically level with the 
ground, while Roney guarded 
the top of a flight of stairs 
leading to the rear. Another 
officer was watching a_ third 
point, and with all the exits 
under control the police 
pected no difticulty in arrest- 
ing the five youths they 
wanted. 

Pushing up the sash of the basement 
window, Detective Palmer levelled Is pistol 
at Willie de Bardeleben, one of the “‘ wanted" 
men. He was standing in the centre of the 
room, and beyond him everything was in 
darkness, 


Roney, who 
a close-range 
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“ Stick them up, Willie,” ordered Palmer. 
De Bardeleben started at sight of the 


officer; he started to advance, then 
hesitated. 
ae ant he’s got me covered,” he 
whispered 
Who ?” queried the officer. 


“‘Tanko!”’ came the surprising answer, and 
as he spoke the boy’s face was pale with fright. 

At the mention of the name “ Tanko,” 
Van Matte, telling his brother-officer to keep 
the youth covered, started to climb into 
the room. Instantly there came a flash 
of fire from the darkness, and the officer sank 
back, a bullet in his thigh. Despite the 
bandit’s desperate reputation, Palmer imme- 
diately sprang into the room and saw Tanko 
bolting toward the stairway in the rear. 
He emptied his gun in the convict’s direction, 
but missed him in the gloom. Next moment, 
there came a sharp fusillade of revolver- 
shots from above, and then silence. 

To Palmer and the wounded Van 
Matre this offered two alternatives: Kither 
Roney had shot Tanko—or the “killer” 
had shot their comrade. Badly wounded as 
he was, Van Matre accompanied Palmer to 
the landing at the head of the rear stairs. 
Here, lying on his side, with consciousness 
fast leaving him, lay Roney, trying with 
trembling hands to reload his revi olver. 


Bulletin On 


Killer Trapped 
In Cellar, Slain 
n Police Belthe 


* 


Rv Wife. un M rer} 
‘bier to the death of Tanko. 


While Palmer raced for the nearest 
telephone to call an ambulance and the 
police, Roney pointed down the dim stairs :— 

“He got me,” he gasped, weakly, “‘ but 
I got him.” 

With that he fell back limply into the 
arms of Van Matre, and there the hastenin; 
rescuers found them—the one wound 
almost to death, the other, badly hurt him- 
self, supporting his unconscious comrade. 
In a corner at the bottom of the stairs lay 
Tanko, stone dead. 

It speaks well for the code of the police 
when one realizes that Roney, seeing the 
desperado coming up those stairs, after 
having heard shooting from below, neverthe- 
less withheld his fire until he had given the 
fellow a chance. His order to Tanko to put 
up his hands, Roney stated later, was 
followed by the ruffian emptying his pistol at 
the officer from a distance of only four feet. 

Only one shot, luckily, hit Roney, and 
as he slowly crumpled up and slid to the floor 
he in turn fired at Tanko, every shot taking 
effect. Thereupon the “ killer’ toppled 
backwards down the stairs, feebly beating 
at his shirt-front, which had been set on fire 
by the discharge of Roney’s pistol at such 
close quarters. 

And thus ended one of the most spec- 
tacular man-hunts in the history of the West. 
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The strange story of a man who went wrong 

and could not face the consequences. Instead, 

he fled to the wilds, intent on earning enough 

money to make restitution. But misfortune 

dogged everything he undertook, and to-day he 

sleeps in a lonely grave on the Australian coast, 
his real identity still a mystery. 


days before from 
Thursday Island. 
He was down on 
his luck and eager 
for the job. His 
name, he told 
me, was Harper, 
but as I learnt 
later, the name was 
assumed. 


the title, ‘‘ An Aus- 


At first I was 


tralian Robinson 
Crusoe,” ended 
with a journey along the little - known 
coast of Arnhem’s Land—the Far-North 
of Australia.* 

Now, on that journey there occurred an 
incident which I refrained from chronicling 
—my coming across a man who had been 
my companion years before in a remarkable 
adventure and was now living on this 
remote and isolated coast in peculiar 
seclusion. My reason for not mentioning 
the encounter was that I knew he did not 
want the authorities to discover his identity. 

A week or two ago, however, I received 
some information which leaves no reason 
why the story should not now be told. 

It begins in 1908, at Samarai, the tiny 
island-settlement at the eastern end of New 
Guinea. I was pearling at the time, and 
although I had only one vessel—a beautiful 
little cutter called the Amy—lI was doing so 
well that I built a shore station on an island 
in the Louisdale Archipelago, and had now 
come to Samarai to see if I could pick up a 
man to look after it while I was at sea on 
the pearling fields. 

I expected some difficulty, for in a 
community so small as Samarai unemployed 
whites were scarce, and those who cared 
for the lonely life of an isolated island 
scarcer still. As it turned out, however, a 
man offered almost at once. 

Hewas a tall, fresh-complexioned fellow in 
the early thirties, and had arrived only a few 


* See our issue fur April-May, 1926.—Editor. 


not keen on taking 
him, for it was 
apparent he was a townsman and had little 
more than a tourist’s knowledge of the South 
Seas. Indeed, from remarks he let drop, I 
learnt that he had only lately come from 
England, and that this was his first visit to 
the Islands. I was reluctant to have the 
bother of breaking in a ‘‘ new-chum.” 

From further remarks, however, I dis- 
covered that Harper unmistakably had 
expert knowledge as to the qualities and 
values of pearls. Now, this was very curious, 
for I had never before met a newcomer to 
the Islands who had the faintest idea of the 
difference between a good pear] and a bad 
one, or any but the wildest notions as to 
their values. When I asked Harper how he 
came by this knowledge he gave only evasive 
replies, and I did not press him. One meets 
all kinds of queer characters in the South 
Seas, and the wise man is he who curbs his 
curiosity about his neighbour's past. 

In the end, no one else being available, 
I engaged Harper and took him with me to 
the Louisdales. 

As companions we got on well together, 
and when he had learnt how to handle the 
natives and picked up the ‘hang of things 
generally, he did his work very satisfactorily. 
The island was small, with a half-moon reef 
which formed a lagoon three-quarters of a 
mile across, in which there were two or three 
small pearl-beds. I employed native: from 
the village to dive for these shells, ard it 
was part of Harper’s job to supervise them. 

his work interested him greatly. The 
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diving was what is called ‘ swim-diving "” 
that is to say, no apparatus was used, the 
men merely going out in canoes, slipping 
into the water, turning over, and swimming 
down. For the sport of it Harper learnt to 
dive himself, and with practice became 
quite expert—a_ circumstance which de- 
lighted the natives and encouraged them 
to their best efforts. It was not long before 
I felt quite contident in going off to the outer 
pearling-fields and leaving Harper in sole 
charge of the station, often for days at a 
“time. 

After a while, however, I began to feel 
there was something queer about him. [ 
often noticed a strained look in his eves, and 
several times the natives told me that, while 
I was away, they had heard him talking to 
himself in the house at night, and seen him 
sitting for hours on the beach, staring out 
across the sea. I guessed something was 
preying on his mind, but he did not offer to 
tell me his troubles, and I did not ask. 

And so, for nearly eighteen months, he 
worked for me there on the island. Then 
came the remarkable adventure to which I 
have referred. It} concerned our being 
trapped on board a vessel in a hurricane and 
escaping death only by a most drastic 
expedient. 

It happened this way : It was February, 
one of the worst months in those latitudes 
for big winds, and for some weeks 1 had 
kept the Amy at anchor in the lagoon. The 
crew I had paid off until the fine-weather 
season—and the pearling—began again, and 
I myself was living ashore. 

One night I awoke to a feeling of great 
oppression in the air, and though on going 
out I found the night clear and starlit, I 
thought it would be as well to go off to the 
Amy, lengthen her cable, and see that she 
was generally all right. I had seen hurri- 
canes blow up out of a clear sky before. 
Harper, who heard me moving about, came 
from his room and offered to help. 

As we boarded the dinghy I saw that a 
spread of black clouds had appeared behind 
a little hill at the back of the village. By 
the time we were on board the dmv quick 
gusts of wind were shaking the coconut 
palms on the beach, sending fronds flying 
here and there. I knew definitely now that 
we were “ in for something.”’ and that there 
was no time to waste. With all specd we 
set to work lengthening the chain to its 
limit, lashing down the booms, and tighten- 
ing the gaskets. 

With a competent sailorman to help 
me, the task would have been finished and 
we should have been back on the shore again 
well before the storm came sweeping down, 
But Harper knew nothing of boats, and the 
work took so long that before it was half 
done the gusts had doubled in strength and 
were coming so quickly as to run into one 
another. [Py the time we had actually 
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finished the first of the hurricane was upon 
us in all its fury. 

To get ashore in our little dinghy was 
now impossible; the wind was coming 
directly off the land, and no oarsmen in the 
world could have made a yard of progress 
against it. Indeed, to attempt it would 
have meant being swept out across the 
lagoon on to the reef. The only thing to 
do was to stay on board till the wind abated. 

It was not a very pleasant prospect ; 
but, being so close to the shore, with the 
wind coming directly off it, we were in com- 
parative shelter, and I had no cause to 
fear for our safety so long as the anchor 


held. Accordingly we went down into the 
cabin, lit the lamp, and made ourselves as 
comfortable possible. To pass the time, 


I remember, we played chess. 
But the anchor did not hold. Going 
up on deck, about eleven o'clock, I took 
soundings —with great difficulty—and found 
that whereas the vessel had been anchored 
in a fathom and a half of water, she was 
now in two fathoms. We were dragging ! 
Here was a nice predicament! If this 
went on we should drag right across the 
lagoon and be smashed to pieces on the 


reef. Our only hope was that the wind 
would ease. But would it? It was 
blowing more strongly than ever, and 


momentarily increasing in force, skimming 
even this sheltered water and throwing it 
bodily on deck. The stars had completely 
vanished and the clouds were so low that 
the mast seemed almost to pierce them. 
The land was a mere shadowy smudge. 
From my knowledge of big winds I feared 
the storm would continue for hours yet. 

It did—and the dragging went on. At 
twelve o'clock we were in two and a half 
fathoms, and half an hour later in three 
fathoms. For an hour we remained at 
that depth, but that was not because we 
had ceased to drag, but because the floor 
of the lagoon was level for a space. 

With every minute our position was 
becoming more perilous. I calculated that 
we had already covered a third of the three- 
quarters of a mile between the shore and 
the reef. The dragging had to be stopped 
somehow. The question was—how ? I 
thought and thought, but for a long time 
could not think of any way out at all. 

Then, suddenly, an idea came to me. 
The Amy could not drag if she were on the 
bottom. How would it be to bore holes 
in her and sink her? If she went down 
before the water was too deep, the mast 
would stick well up above the surface and 
we could cling to the rigging till the wind 
eased. ‘The vessel could be raised later, 

It was a desperate measure, but our 
plight was likewise desperate. Taking a 
couple of two-inch augers from the tool- 
chest, Harper and LT broke through the 
cabin bulkhead into the hold and set to 
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work on the ‘midship sides, as close as we 
could get to the bottom. 

It was slow work, for the timber was 
old and tough, and the holes, when bored, 
seemed to let in such a little water that I 
was terribly afraid that by the time the 
vessel sunk she would have dragged into 
such a depth as to submerge mast and all, 
which would mean the end of us, of course. 

On deck, once more, the boring finished, 
I took soundings again. We were in a little 
over three fathoms. But the Amy was 
perceptibly lower in the water. We tore 
off the hatch-cover, and so let in the water 
thrown aboard by the wind. This helped, 
and presently the little vessel began to give 
slow, sluggish heaves, which told that she 
was becoming waterlogged. I sounded 
again. The depth was still a little over 
three fathoms. The dragging had ceased ! 

I shouted the news to Harper, and 
when the water was within a foot or two of 
the deck we got into the rigging, climbing 
upwards as the cutter went down. Finally, 
we felt her take the ground and bump once 
or twice. Then she heeled over on her 
side and settled, leaving eight or ten feet of 
the mast above water. We were saved ! 

There is no need to describe how we 
clung there hour after hour, with the sea 
and wind both doing their utmost to break 
our grip of the rigging and sweep us to 
destruction. It is enough to say that sinking 
the Amy saved our lives, for it was not until 
ten in the morning that the wind went 
down. Had we remained afloat, we should 
have been smashed on to the reef long 
before then. . 

The villagers rescued us in their canoes, 
and a day or two later some of them ‘‘ swim- 
dived ”’ down to the Amy, lightened her of 
her ballast, and lifted her anchor. After 
that she was towed right inshore by canoes. 
Then, when the tide went out, leaving her 
stranded, the auger-holes were plugged and 
she was refloated, little the worse for her 
immersion. 

The station was wrecked, however, and 
an examination of the pearling-grounds, 
both in the lagoon and outside, revealed 
that it would not pay to rebuild it, for the 
hurricane had wrought such havoc to the 
shell-beds that, in all probability, it would 
not be profitable to work them for years 
to come. The result was that I abandoned 
the place and went to Samarai for a spell, 
to consider where next I would try my luck. 

Harper, however, did not come with 
me. Shortly before I was ready to leave, 
he took a passage in a Solomon Island 
schooner which hove-to outside the reef 
and sent her boats ashore for water. 

Now, I have often noticed that nothing 
brings men into closer contact with one 
another than sharing some grave danger, 
and I am quite sure that if it had not been 
for our facing death together on the cutter, 
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Harper would have gone off without telling 
me a word of his trouble. As it was, the 
night before he left, while we were having a 
farewell meal and a drink on the Amy, he 
told me his whole story. 

Put briefly in my own words, it was 
this :— 

At that time it was the custom for large 
London, New York, and Amsterdam jewel 
firms to send experts to the pearling districts 
of the Dutch East Indies and the South 
Seas to buy pearls on the spot. Harper was 
one of these experts. His firm was one of 
the largest of its kind in London, and_he 
was a valued and trusted servant. For 
years he had made pearls his special subject. 

The first scene of his activities was 
Dobu, in Java, where he secured a consider- 
able number of good pearls at profitable 
prices. When his business there was con- 


- cluded he left, well pleased with himself, 


by steamer for Thursday Island, the com- 
mercial centre of one of the most extensive 
pearling areas in the world. 

Knowing those regions as I do, I have 
a strong suspicion that he had been watched, 
and that certain apparently well-to-do 
persons he fell in with on the steamer were 
sharpers, on board solely for the purpose 
of robbing him. Of course, he may have 
had a weakness for gambling and just had 
bad luck ; but I doubt it. 

Anyway, he soon found himself playing 
poker with these men in the smoke-room, 
at first for trifling stakes, then for higher 
and higher ones, and though in the beginning 
he won, he presently began to lose steadily, 
with the net result that by the time he 
reached Thursday Island, not only was the 
whole of his money gone, but he had also 
staked and lost his employers’ pearls. Their 
value was eight hundred pounds. 

The magnitude of the loss frightened 
him, and he decided that the only thing he 
could do was to disappear. He reckoned it 
out that it would be months before his firm 
in London became suspicious and set in- 
quiries on foot, and long before then he 
could be away in some remote spot, living 
under an assumed name. He raised a little 
money by sclling his watch and other per- 
sonal possessions, and eventually made his 
way across Torres Strait to New Guinea and 
to Samarai, where I met him. 

“ But that was eighteen months ago 
and they must be looking for me now,” he 
told me as we sat there in the Amy’s cabin. 
“It’s horrible to know you're hunted! 
Every time you went to Samarai for stores 
I was scared stiff you'd bring back word 
that someone was there making inquirics. 
Every time a boat called here, 1 was sure 
it was me they'd come for. Jack, there have 
been times when I thought I’d go mad! I 
can’t go on like this, frightened to show 
myself anywhere, frightened of every 
stranger, a hunted criminal.” 
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He went on in this fashion for some 
time and nothing I could say seemed to 
comfort him. 

‘“A hunted criminal! ’’ he continued 
moodily. ‘“ It’s got to stop. I’ve gut to pay 
the firm back and get square with the world. 
Got to do it! The thing is—how? It’s 
such a lot of money.” 

Late that night I saw him sitting on 
the beach, his head in his hands, staring out 
across the sea, just as the natives had seen 
him. It was with a heart full of pity that 
I watched the schooner take him away 
next day. 


I now come to the year 1919, and the 
journey mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

The journey, made in an engined ketch 
with one or two friends, was a leisurely 
wandering from place to place, so when one 
evening we came to a beautifully-sheltered 
little bay with flocks of black ducks rising 
from a swamp immediately at the back of 
the beach, we decided to anchor there for 
the night and go ashore in the morning for 
a bit of shooting. As we stood in toward 
the shore the figure of a man appeared on 
the beach—a white man. 

This was decidedly surprising, for in all 
the hundreds of miles of coast we had 
skirted since leaving Port Darwin—the 
capital of this vast territory—the only 
human beings we had encountered were 
blacks. 

But what was more surprising still was 
the fact that just as we were about to let go 
the anchor, a hundred yards or so from the 
beach, the stranger set up a frantic shouting 
and waving. For a time we could not make 
any sense out of his cries and signals ; then 
I suddenly realized that he was telling us 
to anchor farther out. 

I could see nothing wrong with the 
place where we proposed to anchor, and 
neither could the Port Darwin blacks who 
formed the crew. 

But I knew that the tides of this region 
could be very tricky at times, and it occurred 
to me that perhaps this was not so safe a 
mooring-place as it looked, and that it 
might be just as well to obey the man ashore 
and anchor farther out. Having done this I 
went ashore ; I was curious to know what a 
lone white man was doing in this land of 
bla 


The stranger had gone when I stepped 
cut of the dinghy, but on going up the beach 
1 found him standing in the doorway of a 
well-built bark hut, which I had not 
observed from the bay because of some 
bushes that grew in front of it. He was 
clad only in a loin-cloth, his body was sun- 
burnt to the colour of an old penny, his hair 
was tangled and he had a ragged beard ; but 
nevertheless I recognized him. 

“ Harper!’ I cried. 
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He gave me a glance of recognition and 
nodded. He had aged greatly in the ten 
years since we parted, and the strained look 
I had noticed in his eyes away there on that 
island in the Louisdales was more intense. 

“I know you, Jack!” he said quietly, 
and putout his hand. Then he said huskily:— 

“Tt won’t be long now!” 

“What won't be long ? ’’ I asked. 

“ Before I pay the firm back. Those 
pearls, you remember.”’ 

“T remember,’ [ said, and waited for 
him to continue. But he seemed suddenly 
disinclined to talk about the matter further. 
It was only too apparent that he was ‘‘ queer 
in the head,” just as the natives had told 
me. He carefully kept the talk to other 
things. 

When I went ashore next day, however, 
he reverted to it. He had been trying to pay 
back the firm ever since I had last seen him, 
he said. He had taken all kinds of jobs and 
tried to save the money he earned. He had 
worked for a trader in the Solomons, over- 
seered plantation labour in New Guinea, 
clerked in the office of a guano company at 
Ocean Island. But something always hap- 
pened and the jobs gave out. 

Then he tried working for himself— 
searching for béche-de-mer in a chartered 
cutter on the Great Barrier Reef, gold- 
digging in North Queensland—but no luck 
came his way. It was as much as he could 
do to earn a living. 

“T never knew that eight hundred 
pounds was such a lot of money,’ he said. 

Finally, he drifted to Port Darwin, and, 
hearing there was pearl shell on the Arnhem’s 
Land coast, arranged with the master of a 
vessel making that way to land him. There 
were a lot of wild blacks about, and at first 
he had trouble with them. On two occa- 
sions he nearly lost his life. But in the end 
he made friends with them. 

“They got it into their heads that I 
must be a bit mad to live alone like this,” 
he said, ‘‘ and as they had a great respect 
for madness I never had any more trouble 
with them. Queer, isn’t it, that they 
should think I was a bit mad?” 

He employed the blacks to go out in 
their canoes and dive for the pearl shells. 
But it merely another disappointment. 
The shells were scarce and scattered. In all 
the four years he had been there he had 
obtained hardly enough shell to pay for the 
rations and other necessities brought him by 
vessels that called in occasionally. 

“But it won’t be long now before I’ve 
paid them back,” he ended, ‘‘ Then I'll be 
square with the world and able to give up 
this kind of life.” 

I did not ask how he intended to do it ; 
I had not the heart. It was clear that the 
thing had become an obs ion, accentuated, 
no doubt, by his having lived alone so long. 
I myself had lived for years in solitude, and 
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“He was clad only in a loin-cloth, his hair was tangled and he had a ragged beard ; 
but nevertheless I recognized him.” 
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knew the strange ideas that could beset a 
man’s mind in such circumstances. 

We sailed that afternoon, first making 
him up a case of rations and things as a 
preat: Not until we were well away did 

remember that I had completely forgotten 
to ask him what was wrong with our anchor- 
ing in the spot we had first selected. 


And now, here in London, after eight 
years, I have just heard the end of it all. 

Lunching in an Oxford Street restaurant, 
I was suddenly hailed and clapped on the 
back, and, turning round, found myself 
looking up into the sun-tanned face of a man 
I had known in Port Darwin. He was an 
official of the sea-patrol there, and was in 
England on a holiday. He took a seat at my 
table, and we talked of people and events 
in those far-away regions. Presently I asked 
if he knew anything of Harper. 

“The man who lived alone on the 
Arnhem's Land coast?" he said. “It’s 
strange you should mention him, because 
his was one of the last places I was at 
before leaving for this holiday. 

“It was a queer business,’’ he went on. 
“‘T was on a patrol of the coast and had put 
into the bay because there were a lot of 
blackfellow smoke-signals going up and I 
wanted to find out what was wrong. Going 
ashore, I found Harper—dead in his hut. 
There was a crowd of blacks squatting 
around, all smothered in mourning clay 
and wailing at the tops of their voices. 
They had fikea the old chap very much, 
evidently. 

“T shut ‘em up and asked what had 
happened. They said he had taken to staying 
in his hut all the time, lying on his bunk, 
and not taking notice of anybody or any- 
thing. For weeks he had been like that, 
and this morning they found that he had 
died during the night. That was all. 

“There was no aueson of foul play. 
It was just a case of fever or something ; 
and that afternoon I had him_ buried in 
the sand at the back of his hut. Then I col- 
lected and listed his effects, which were 
pitifully few. 

“Among them was 


a whole sheaf of 
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papers covered with small, neat writing. 
At first I could not make out what it was 
about ; then I saw it had to do with pearls 
and pearl shells. Not, however, the ordinary 
notes that a pearler might keep of the 
number of shells found each day, and all 
that kind of thing, but a scientific record 
full of technicalities, and references to 
weights, lustres, shapes and so on, I 
thought it a queer thing to find. 

“It was explained later in the day. 
In making inquiries among the blacks as to 
Harper’s life and habits, I learnt that he 
had spent a lot of his time diving in the 
water straight out in front of his hut. The 
blacks reckoned he had something hidden 
there on the bottom. They suggested that 
it was a “ debil-debil "—you know how 
superstitious they are—and that he went 
down to worship it. I thought I might as 
well find out what it was, and as the water 
was only two fathoms deep, and I can swim- 
dive a bit, I stripped and went down. 

“And what do you think I found ? All 
along the bottom, for a hundred and _ fifty 
yards out, there were pearl shells, hundreds 
of them, all spaced out regularly in rows. 
It was a pearl-cultivation. The old chap 
had selected the likeliest of the shells as the 
blacks brought them in, planted them, and 
was trying to grow pearls, like they do in 
Japan and other places. Those papers in his 
hut were his notes and details of progress.” 

“A pearl-cultivation!’’ I exclaimed. 
““Now I know why he shouted to us to 
moor our ketch farther out! The anchor 
would have made a terrible mess of those 
carefully-tended shells !’’ 

“Yes,” continued my friend. ‘‘ But he 
had all his work for nothing. As the pearls, 
if any, would be part of his estate, I got the 
blacks to bring up the shells and open them, 
and the only pearls in them were so small 
as to be almost valueless. He had_ suc- 
ceeded in growing them to that size, but no 
further. It was bad luck for the poor old 
chap! And then to get fever and die like 
that—I thought it was pretty rough!” 

“It was,’”’ I said. But I knew it was 
not fever that Harper died from, but despair 
and a broken heart. 


EFORE 
coming to 
Moham- 
med Ali, 


the hakim (doctor) 
of the following 
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Doctors who combine fortune-telling and the 

recovery of lost articles with the treatment of 

diseases are rather rare, but the Author came 

across one in Kenya Colony, and here describes 

what happened. “The story is absolutely true 
in every detail,” writes Mr. Todd. 


| 


He was by no 
means the typical 
Arab hakim_ of 
fiction; one looked 
in vain forthe long, 
flowing robes, care- 
tur- 


little story, I 
should explain that 


fully-wound 
ban, and venerable 


some five months 

previous to the incidents herein related, 
whilst farming on the northern slopes of 
Mount Kenya, I was suddenly stricken with 
partial paralysis. 

Until my mother came out to Kenya 
Colony, in order to take me home to England, 
I had been a patient at the European 
hospital in Nairobi. After her arrival I 
took a bungalow in the Kilimani district, 
whence I used to go to the hospital daily 
for treatment. 

One day, after I had returned from the 
hospital in a ricksha and been carried into 
my room to rest on my bed as usual, I told 
my boy to bring me my cigarette-case. A 
few minutes later he came back with the 
information that the case was nowhere to be 
found. I was practically certain I had 
brought it with me into the house, but 
search as they would neither my mother nor 
the boys could find it, and I came to the 
conclusion that it must have dropped out 
of my pocket whilst I was returning to the 
bungalow. 

There seemed only one slim chance of 
recovering it, so I wrote a chit to the 
European constable at the police station 
notifying him of my loss. I quite expected, 
however, that I should never see the case 
again, for Nairobi is full of native thieves 
who find little difficulty in disposing of any 
loot they pick up, and accordingly I resigned 
myself to my loss. 

I had not been in the house more than 
an hour when my servant came to tell me 
that an Arab ‘doctor’? had arrived, and 
was asking if I would see him. After a 
moment's consideration I told the boy to 
show the man into the room. He returned 
immediately, bringing the hakim, a Lamu 
Arab, with him. The ‘ doctor’ paused on 
the threshold for a moment whilst he made 
his salaams; then, at my gesture, he came 
up to me. 


beard of the tradi- 
tional Eastern ‘wise man.” .. Instead, 
Mohammed Ali, as he called himself, was 
dressed in a suit of European clothes that 
appeared very much the worse for wear. On 
his head he wore an old tarboosh, whilst 
his lean, sunken cheeks were clean-shaven. 
The man _ seemed half starved and 
thoroughly down-at-heel; but when I 
looked at his eyes I forgot all about the rest 
of his personal appearance. They were, 
without exception, the largest and most 
brilliant I have ever seen in any human face. 

At my invitation this extraordinary- 
looking individual sat himself down on a 
small native stool close beside my _ bed. 
Without any attempt at the usual wordy 
Native preamble he came straight to the 
object of his visit, telling me that he could 
cure me if only I would allow him to try. 

Naturally, I was more than dubious as 
to his ability to do any such thing, so as a 
preliminary I decided to make what may 
appear rather an unfair test of his genuine- 
ness. If this proved successful, I thought, I 
might allow him to try the effect of his 
alleged healing powers. 

Thereupon I explained that I was 
extremely doubtful of his being capable of 
doing me any good whatsoever. ‘‘ But,” 
I added, ‘‘ I lost a cigarette-case whilst on 
my way back from the hospital this morning. 
If you can discover its whereabouts I will 
let you make an attempt to cure me.” 

Mahommed Ali signified that he was 
Prepared to accept my challenge, and at his 
request I proceeded to describe the case, 
outlining the route I had followed. 

The hakim nodded his head; then, 
taking a small black-bound book from his 
pocket, he read aloud from it for some 
twenty minutes, afterwards pausing for 
awhile as if seeking inspiration, 

At last he spoke. 


“ Bwana,” said he, ‘ 


“you have not lost 
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the cigarette-case, as you suppose. You 
have forgotten the fact, Lut you brought 
it with you into the house, and left it on the 
table in the next room before you came in 
here. It was stolen from that room while 
you have been lying on your bed. Do not say 
anything more about your loss to the 
servants, but ask the Weimsahib, your mother, 
to look for it, being careful not to let the 
servants know for what she is searching. 
On the fourth day from now, on the side 
of the room nearest the window, you will 
discover the cigarette-case when you are 
not even looking for it. In four d time 
1 will come again.” 

With that, after bidding me good-bye, 
he went away. 

On the fourth day after the hakim’s 
visit, my mother happened to pull out a 
valise that was lying in front of the window, 
and to our astonishment the missing 
cigarette-case fell out on to the floor and 
was found just as Mahommed Ali had 
foretold it would be, when we were not 
looking for it. 

I can swear that the Arab can have had 
no previous knowledge of my loss that would 
have enabled him to foretell the ultimate 
discovery of the case. 

Shortly after this incident the hakim 
himself arrived, but when I told him the 
case had been recovered he seemed to regard 
it as a matter of course. He claimed no 
credit for the part he had played in the matter 
and—more remarkable still—did not demand 
baksheesh. 

After this, in accordance with my 
promise, I decided to allow him to make an 
attempt at healing me. I must admit that I 
did so more from curiosity to see what 
methods he would employ than from any 
faith in his magical powers. 

Before describing what happened next 
I should state that the Aakim said he would 
take no money from me for his treatment 
unless he proved successful. 

At his request I fixed a date for him to 
come and visit me, and on the day named 
he duly arrived, bringing with him a strip of 
white cotton cloth. He covered me with this 
as I lay on the bed, and then proceeded to 
burn incense in a small dish and wave it over 
me, the while he recited some Arabic spells 
and verses from the Koran. He wound up 
by putting both my mother’s and my own 
Christian names at the end of a long list of 
Mohammedan saints After a yood hour 
and a half of this business he stopped 
and, ving had a cup of tea, went away, 
promising to return in three days’ time, on 
which date he asked me to have a black 
cock ready for him. 

The three days passed, but brought 
ne hakim. On the fourth day, however, he 
duly arrived, and in answer to my question 
as to why he had not called the day before, 
as promised, he replicd that his ‘ devils ” 
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had not come to talk with him, and that 
it would have been useless for him to visit 
me without having had a consultation 
with them. 

I summoned my boy and ordered him 
to bring in the black cock that I had told 
him to buy. A look of consternation spread 
over the native’s face, and he blurted out 
that he had got the black cock, as 1 told him, 
but, not realizing that it was intended for 
the hakim, he had cooked it, and we had 
eaten it for lunch! On receiving this piece 
of intelligence 1 just managed to keep a 
straight face, and sent the boy out to find 
another bird. 

When the boy returned with the second 
black cock the hakim proceeded to act in 
much the same manner as he had done before, 
ending by waving the black cock three times 
round my head. This was done, I supp« 
with the object of passing the “ devil 


that presumably po: ed me into the 
luckless bird. That was the last I saw of the 
cock, for Mohammed Ali took it away 


with him and doubtless ate it, ‘ devil’? and 
all, that night. 

On his next visit he brought me some 
medicine in a small beer-bottle. He asked 
me to drink it, and seemed greatly surprised 
when I refused. Quite likely the concoction 
was harmless enough, but I did not relish 
the look of it. In the end we compromised ; 
he sprinkled a little of the mixture over my 
legs and rubbed it in. 

The hakim paid me three more ‘“‘ pro- 
fessional” visits, and on one of these 
produced a small tin of lion-fat, which he 
likewise rubbed into my legs. Lion-fat is 
very much valued by the natives, who 
imagine that it has great strength-giving 
properties. 

On his last visit the hakim wrote out 
two charms which, after reading once more 
from his little black book, he tied on my 
legs. I have these charms still, but so far 
have not been able to decipher them.* 

When he had adjusted the charms I 
asked him, half-jokingly, if, by means of 
his magic, he could tell me what was going 
to happen to me in the future. 

“Yes, Bwana, I can tell you,” he 
replied, readily; and with that he began 
mumbling to himself for awhile. Then he 
seemed to go off into a sort of trance. 


“ 


* We have submitted these charms-one of which is re- 
produced on p -to an Orientalist, who writes as folluwe 
the Phey are obsinusly the work of an 
ribe and quite unintelligible. They 
contain ‘magi and formulas of invocation, 
mostly of a rel 
© Living One, O 
(under this is a magic square cont, 
abbreviated names of God). 
“0 God, by virtue of these great and blessed titles from among 
the names of God Most High, annul and repel and remove all 
assaults of the violent pains in the hack. Guard him from all 
spells of jinns (spirits) and men in his two feet, and illness in 
his whole body. — Heal him in the hour of sickness, and pro= 
tect him from all who would put spells upon him, whether man 
or woman, "--Editor. 


jvus numbers and 
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“He then proceeded to burn incense in a small dish and wave it over mo.” 
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This lasted for a few minutes, but pre- 
sently he began to speak, in a monotonous, 
sing-song voice. “I see that you have not 
enough faith in my treatment to allow me to 
heal you,” he said. ‘Instead, you will shortly 
go to England in the mail-ship. When you 


get there you will go to a great building 
where you will stay for some months, but 
After that you 


they will do you no good. 
will go to a place that is 
by the black waters, 
and there you will 
make a slight improve- 


ment. Whilst you are 
there you will hear 
news from a_ friend 


who has been cured of 
the same illness that 
you yourself 
have. Acting 
on his advice, 
you will make 
a short jour- 
ney across the 
black waters 
to a land 
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given me by the hakim. When I am strong 
enough I have every intention of going 
back to Kenya. 

After Mohammed Ali had told me 
something of an unknown future, I asked 
him whether he could describe a definite 
past. He proceeded to give me a fairly 
accurate account of my movements ever 
since I came to the Colony some five years 
before, finishing my 
personal history by 
describing several boys 
who had been on the 
farm with me up- 
country. He might 
possibly have got this 
information from my 
servants at the bunga- 
low, but, con- 
sidering the 
surprising ac- 
curacy with 
which he fore- 
told my future, 
and his un- 
usual honesty, 


where there 
are a lot of 


1 am inclined 
to believe he 
had not elici- 


mountains 
that have 
snow on their 
summits all : 
the year ic 
round. There : 
you will get fy 
much better 


3 ted the facts 
be] from my staff. 
N Afew days 
before I sailed 
for England 
the hakim 
came to see 


and in time As me agai n, 
Yee some Slee Cuck Ul embrsllousg cou} ringing me 
REGS case send ab vale ety EET ee 
ts walk again.” sili s912 > 9S 5 ed sel yet I long expressed 
noi Gate pce fob nee SPD asl? BN 1? Bote 
ible, but so far y qui ws 29 him various 


everything 


articles in 


thatthehakin 4 . La or_ ‘ exchange, 
told me has : me A> boo vere IY oa those that 
come true. I Chow 3 WV ] oke~! G OAF Js pleased him 
went back to ae| most being old 


England, and 
was in hospital 
there for some 
months with- 
out receiving any benefit from the treatment. 
Then I went to a place by the sea, where I 
got slightly better. Whilst there I learnt 
from a friend, who had suffered from the 
same form of paralysis as myself, that he 
had made a marvellous recovery under a 
doctor in Switzerland. Acting on his advice, 
I decided to go there also, and I can only 
describe the improvement as wonderful. 1 
am now just starting to walk again. The 
length of time was just over the limit 


Facsimile of the charm the Author describes. 
A translation appears on page 250. 


clothes and 
boots. From 
first to. last, 
however, I 
paid this remarkable ‘‘ doctor” nothing 
for his services. 

When I get back to Kenya I intend to 
hunt Mohammed Ali up again and show him 
that I have returned, as he foretold I would. 
I wonder whether he will show any surprise, 
or whether, as with the discovery of the 
cigarette-case, he will regard it as a 
mere matter of course? For are not 
all things written in the Book of Life ? 
Inshallah! 
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“HE CLUTCHED GROTESQUELY AT THE EMPTY AIR, AND THEN TOPPLED 
OVER BACKWARDS INTO THE SEA.” 


(s PAGE 260.) 
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Mlustrated by F. G). MOORSOM 


Sent to a native fishing: 


village in South-West Africa to investigate the unaccountable dis- 


of sundry boats and their crews, a police-officer vanished in turn, and no clue 


appearance 
as to his fate could be discovered. 


Thereupon the authorities became concerned, and the 


Author—then a member of the Cape Mounted Police—was dispatched to the district. For 
some time the mystery baffled him, but at last he stumbled on the solution, and as the result 
of a very remarkable battle certain desperate characters were taught a salutary lesson. 


out on the sand-dunes that fringe 

the barren shore of St. Helena 
Bay, on the south-west coast of Africa. I 
had spent many weary days of watching and 
waiting on those same sand-dunes, but up 
to this time my vigil had been in vain. 

On this particular afternoon, however, 
I suddenly sprang to my feet and trained my 
powerful field-glasses on some tiny objects 
on the horizon. 

Then I gave a triumphant chuckle, and 
returned the binoculars to their case. I had 
seen what I had waited for so long ! 

Calling my pony, which was nibbling 
placidly at the sparse low bush, I mounted 
and rode away through the fetlock-deep 
sand, glad beyond words that my two months’ 
ordeal was over. Those innocent-looking 
sails on the ocean’s rim had given me my cue, 
and now my course lay clear before me. 

For over a hundred years a steadily- 
growing native settlement had existed along 
the banks of the Berg River at a point where 
it entered the bay over a broad and dangerous 
sandbank. At the time of which I write, 
some twenty odd years ago, the village 
consisted of some two thousand souls, 
fishermen all, whose livelihood depended on 
their catches from the Bay. A _ trading- 
station of some ten white men, and an old 
Justice of the Peace who lived in an old and 
imposing Portuguese fort, completed the 
ensemble. 

Inland, away over the sun-baked veldt, 


could be seen the blue outline of the great 
Vou. Lx.—19. 


NE blazing August afternoon I 
might have been seen stretched 


Cedarberg mountain range, towering in 
Majestic grandeur over peaceful and pros- 
perous villages which nestled among luscious 
vineyards and verdant slopes. 

The fishing community had formerly 
been both prosperous and peaceful, but now 
it was neither. Gradually, over a number of 
years, less and less fishing had been done, 
until now it had almost ceased altogether, 
and the unfortunate natives were mortgaging 
their boats, and in some cases even taking 
to hunting the scanty game in the far- 
distant bush, in order to provide sustenance 
for their families, for they had actually 
reached a state of semi-starvation. 

It was not continuous bad weather, 
laziness, or lack of enterprise that had brought 
this state of affairs about, nor did the bay 
lack fish. What, then, was the reason ? 

It could be summed up in one word 
—fear. 

Fear of what ? Not the ordinary hazards 
of their calling, for these fishermen were 
intrepid enough regarding them, but of 
something less tangible, something infinitely 
more terrifying. It was, in short, fear of the 
unknown, which always has a most paralyz- 
ing effect upon the native mind. 

Some time before, one of their fishing 
smacks had gone out at sundown ahead of 
the others, sailing northwards on a longer 
cruise than usual in quest of a record catch. 
The boat never returned ; was never heard 
of again. 

Weeks passed, and then the relatives of 
the missing men set out to search for some 
trace of them. They, too, went “ into the 
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blue’; they, too, never returned. Only a 
single oar, recognized as belonging to their 
craft, was ever washed ashore. 

i A third crew went the way of the others, 
and finally the natives became quite de- 
moralized ; they believed that sea-serpents 
or similar monsters were lying in wait for 
them. In response to their entreaties a police- 
officer, called Munro, was sent to the region 
to investigate matters. x 

He wasted no time on local inquiries, or 
in listening to the idle superstitions of the 
fisherfolk, but at once engaged a small cutter 
and set out along the coast, saying that he 
would return in ten days at most. 

Again weeks passed, and there came no 
more news of him ;_ he just disappeared like 
the others. The distracted Justice of the 
Peace, the only official representative in the 
settlement, sent in a long report on the 
mysterious occurrences which, after much 
official delay, eventually reached the Govern- 
ment. Then, after more parleying and waste 
of valuable time, one of His Majesty’s gun- 
boats was dispatched from the Cape Station 
to the scene, to patrol that part of the 
coast. 

The moral effect of the presence of a 
unit of His Majesty’s Navy was no doubt 
considerable, but she could not be expected 
to remain there indefinitely, nor could a ship 
do much to elucidate the mystery. 

Moreover, the headquarters of the 
‘‘Cape Mounted ” were now moving in the 
matter, for Munro had been a gallant and 
most efficient officer, and the authorities were 
not at all disposed to take his disappearance 
quietly. I was selected for the job of going to 
the district and endeavouring to discover 
what had taken place. Hence my presence 
on the sandhills that broiling afternoon. 

I had not gone down as a policeman. 
Ostensibly, I was a land surveyor, and I 
carried all the paraphernalia of that calling. 
In the course of my supposed ‘“ work” I 
made friends with the native fishermen, 
listened to their troubles, ana lent a grave 
ear to their fantastic stories of lurking 
monsters that devoured all those who were 
foolhardy enough to put to sea. 

The vain imaginings of the fisherfolk, of 
course, ‘‘ cut no ice’”’ with the authorities, 
who had a shrewd suspicion that a village of 
half-breed Portuguese nondescripts, some 
forty miles along the coast to the southwards, 
and about whom little was known, might 
have had something to do with the dis- 
appearances. There was, however, no 
evidence available to this effect, and the 
natives’ fishing-grounds were twenty miles 
to the north—over sixty miles from the 
Portuguese village. 

In the process of keeping my eyes and 
ears open I had _ several times noticed a 
coal-black native of immense build and 
brutal features, obviously hailing from the 
Southern States of America, in company 


with the dusky belle of the settlement. She 
was a girl called Lita, a good-looking and 
intelligent half-caste. Everyone knew her, 
but when I inquired where the big Negro 
lived I could get no definite information, 

Some instinct made me_ casually 
question Lita herself about him, and 
although she either couldn’t or wouldn’t 
tell me anything worth while, I noticed that 
she was wearing an unusual ornament that 
could only have been manufactured in 
Southern Europe. 1 made some remark 
about it, whereupon she told me that Sal- 
vador—that was the black giant’s name— 
had given it to her. 

In my mind I at once connected the 
gaudy trinket with the obviously grotesque 
name—for a Negro—of Salvador, and I 
promptly associated both with the colony 
of half-breed Portuguese away to the south. 
Nobody knew anything about the place, 
and it was supposed tc be under suspicion, 
so 1 decided to have a look at it. 

Having failed to obtain any clues of 
the slightest value in the settlement, I 
collected my surveying gear, packed a 
supply of food and water on a spare pony, 
and rode over the drift (ford) up-river on a 
journey that was destined to have important 
results. 

Next day, arriving suddenly and un- 
expectedly at the top of a hill, I found myself 
looking down into a beautiful land-locked 
bay. A few fishing-boats and smaller craft 
were dotted about the still waters, whilst 
close to the beach clustered quite a number 
of well-built huts and houses, with women 
and children in European clothing going 
about their vocations. 

Riding down the track that led to the 
village, I entered it amidst the scowls of the 
inhabitants, whose nationality—or lack of 
it—was obvious from their dark olive com- 
plexions and close, curly black hair. Most 
of them were dressed in bright-coloured 
garments, and wore a profusion of cheap 
trinkets and ear-rings. It was clear from 
their lowering glances that they resented a 
white man’s intrusion, 

Making straight for the store, which 
was, as usual, the most imposing building 
in the village, I made a few unnecessary 
purchases and tried, unsuccessfully, to draw 
the beetle-browed’ storekeeper into con- 
versation. Then I gave my horse to a 
native boy to look after, and started out to 
explore the settlement. 

The half-caste inhabitants were cer- 
tainly a surly crowd; they returned only 
the curtest replies to my greetings, and 
some of them even turned their backs upon 
me. Presently I got tired of this veiled 
hostility and decided to leave. 

As I was mounting, however, T saw 
in the distance the familiar bulk of 
Salvador, the big Negro. He had just 
emerged from a hut and was making for 
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“On catching sight of me he promptly turned on his heel.” 


the store, but on catching sight of me 
promptly turned on his heel and vanished. 

“Oh, ho! my friend,” I muttered to 
myself. ‘‘ Don’t want to be seen, eh ? What 
have you to hide, I wonder ? ” 

The sight of this man switched my 
thoughts abruptly back to my quest, and I 
began to speculate as to how this collection 
of half-breeds earned their livelihood. Cer- 
tainly the few patches of badly-cultivated 
land that surrounded the village would 
not support them, nor did the boats lying 
at anchor appear capable of supplying 
nearly a thousand persons with enough 
fish either for food or trading. I therefore 
concluded that they must have some other 
source of income, and—if their appearance 
was any guide—it was likely to be a more or 
less reprehensible one. 

But the afternoon was advancing, and 
I couldn’t stop there for ever, so I continued 
my patrol along the coast. 

Just before sundown I made a fresh 
discovery. I came across another bay, 
almost completely land-locked and quite 
invisible from the sea. The narrow entrance, 
twisting between ugly reefs, looked as if it 
would only be negotiable at high tide. 

It was not the bay itself, however, that 


I found interesting, so much as what it 
contained. Riding at anchor was a fleet 
of some thirty or forty large cutters of the 
deep-sea type. Through my glasses I saw 
that all of them had a number of half- 
breeds on board, busy splicing ropes and 
repairing nets, quite unconscious of the 
watcher whose binoculars swept the scene. 

This, I felt, solved the problem of how 
the community I had just left got its liveli- 
hood. It also solved another and more pres- 
sing problem. Amongst the craft lying in the 
bay were two or three that bore a curiously 
familiar look. In fact, I felt sure that they 
had formerly belonged to that unfortunate 
fishing village at the mouth of the Berg 
River. If this was the explanation of the 
disappearance of boats and crews it could 
mean only one thing—piracy ! 

Making a careful note of the position 
of this hidden bay, I made a detour and 
rode straight back whence I had come. All 
the time I was cudgelling my brains as to 
how I could put my discovery to use, with 
a view to ridding the native community of 
the menace that hung over it. 

For some time after my return to the 
village I might have been seen paying 
frequent visits to the jetty and conversing 
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with the native skippers, particularly one 
Marcus, a wise old leader of his tribe, and 
one of the head men of the fishing flect. 

Acting under my instructions, Marcus 
chose four other picked skippers to whom, to 
their unbounded delight, I divulged my real 
identity and the plan of campaign I proposed 
to put into operation against the half- 
breeds. It took me some time, however, to 
convince them that the unaccountable loss 
of their boats and crews had been due to 
human and not supernatural means. 

This done, I began the long vigil from 
the sandhills which I have already described. 
Week after week, blistered by the sun, I 
watched for evidence that the half-castes’ 
fleet had put to sea, and at length my 
patience was rewarded. 

My idea was to meet the “ Dagoes ” 
on the open sea, and there, if possible, give 
them a lesson they would never forget. 
To this end 1 contrived, through Lita, that 
Salvador should go back to his own village 
with the news that the native fishermen 
were desperate and were about to sail 
northwards again, in spite of their fears, 
in order to secure at least one night’s catch 
to stave off the famine that threatened them. 
I guessed that the piratical half-breeds 
would not miss this chance of seizing more 
of the natives’ smacks. 

As soon as I had evidence that my plan 
was working, I called together the skippers 
in whom I had confided, and everything 
having been arranged beforehand, and the 
crews chosen, a few curt orders sufficed to 
set things going. Then I altered my own 
appearance to that of a fisherman, loaded a 
couple of heavy service revolvers, filled my 
cartridge-belt, slung a bag of spare ammuni- 
tion over my shoulder, and hurried toward 
a bend of the river which concealed a fleet 
of twenty-one fishing smacks I had had 
collected. 

Each boat was manned by six men, 
four of whom were to row. Ina few words 
I exhorted the skippers to stand by me and 
obey orders and the agreed signals. Only 
if life was threatened were they to use their 
dangerous-looking knobkerries. 

Then I boarded old Marcus’s boat, 
which was manned by eight rowers, and 
as the sun went down led the flotilla over 
the bar into a calm and glassy sea. 

1 disposed my armada fan-wise, ten 
on each side of my “ flag-ship,” and in dead 
silence we rowed off into the night to meet 
what Fate should decide to send us. 

It was about midnight when, crawling 
along the coast, well within the three-mile 
limit, with an interval of some eighty yards 
between our boats, we got the first sign of 
the marauders. It was dark as pitch, with 
an oily sea, as I gave the signal to stop, and 
standing in the stern of my own now fast- 
moving boat, approached the scouting 
dinghy that the enemy had sent out. 
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In it I could dimly discern the forms of 
three men, who on our approach first 
shouted and then rowed toward us. 

By way of reply I called out that I was 
a police officer, whereupon they turned 
round—no doubt to give the alarm—but 
I promptly signalled to Marcus, who held 
the tiller, and our craft crashed into them 
broadside, upsetting the dinghy and hurling 
its occupants into the sea. We hauled them 
in, but they sullenly refused to answer any of 
the questions I put to them, so I called up 
one of the larger boats of my fleet and de- 
posited them on board, first taking care to 
see that they were securely bound. 

This done, we crept cautiously forward 
ouce more, and presently came across three 
more rowing-boats, each full of men. I 
slowed down, and with yells of delight the 
half-breeds dashed forward, scenting an 
easy prey. When they heard my voice 
and saw the number of my crew they tried 
to sheer off, but one boat ran alongside 
before its occupants could slacken speed, 
and we caught its gunwale with a boathook. 

I made a grab at a fellow standing 
erect in the stern, and, both of us losing our 
balance, we toppled over intu the water 
clasped in an affectionate embrace. Witha 
violent kick I freed myself, rose gasping to 
the surface, and climbed on board my boat— 
to find that one of my rowers had been 
badly slashed with a knife. His assailant, 
however, had been knocked down with a 
knobkerrie and now lay unconscious in the 
stern, together with another of his tribe. 
My attempted catch, together with a fourth 
man, escaped by swimming away. 

1 now heard shouts for assistance, and 
directing my boat to get to the scene of 
action as speedily as possible, came upon a 
mass of struggling humanity. Two of the 
enemy craft had come up on each side of one 
of mine, and a desperate fight was being 
waged with knives, knobkeiries, oars, and 
any other weapon that came handy. 

When I arrived three out of the six 
men on the native boat were hors de combat. 
One man was dying, his skull having been 
smashed in by an oar; the other two were 
bleeding from desperate knife-wounds. 
The remaining three, however, were still 
manfully defending themselves. 

My boat crashed headlong into the 
mélée, and leaping at the nearest half-breed, 
1 laid him low with the butt of my revolver. 
A fierce-looking black-bearded __ruffian 
promptly sprang in my direction, his knife 
raised to strike, but the knobkerrie of a 
watching fisherman brought him down, and 
he dropped limply over the gunwale. 

Four more ruffians remained to be dis- 
posed of, and as my men were hard pressed I 
climbed on board to help them. As I did so, 
something whizzed past my ear and splashed 
into the water. These half-castes can throw 
a knife with deadly accuracy, and the action 


of this rascal showed that they meant to stick 
at nothing. I promptly fired at the thrower, 
who disappeared head-first into the sea. 

My resort to the revolver appeared to 
dishearten the other rogues, and although 
one of them managed to escape we soon 
had a couple more disabled and tied up. 
The casualties on both sides had so far 
been heavy, and I pictured courts of inquiry 
and endless reports when I got back ! 


“Our craft crashed into them broadside, upsetting 
its occupants into 
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, the dinghy and hurling 


the sea.” 


means ! 
guttural 
curses indicated another “ argument ” away 


But I wasn’t back yet, by an 
A moment later yells, crashes, an 


to our left. A ten-ton cutter loomed up 
through the darkness with two of my boats 
hanging to her sides like terriers, and another 
battle royal in progress. 

“Round to the other side, Marcus !"" T 
yelled, and with the old leader and two oth” 
men, I scrambled on to the cutter and di! 
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across the deck. Its crew were too busily 
engaged to notice our sudden arrival, and 
when, at my sharp word of command, they 
turned, it was to face my two levelled 
revolvers, 

They made a threatening rush at me, 
but the shot | fired into the air pulled them 
up short and gave the remainder of my men 
time to climb on board. After that they 
ottered very little resistance, and we svon 
had them secured—seven in all. 

This, 1 felt, good work, and I 
decided to make the captured cutter my 
guard-ship, placing all the prisoners we had 
captured so far in her hold, under a strong 
guard. Then I set off again, with eight boats 
on each side. 

We had not gone far when a whistle 
sounded, followed immediately by a flare 
about a mile away, and by its light we could 
discern the mast of another large cutter, with 
several others standing by. ‘This was 
evidently the tlag-ship of the half-castes’ flect, 
and the whistle a signal for concentration. 
Taking no chances, I called a halt and held a 
short palaver with my skippers, who, having 
at last tasted victory, were game for further 
fighting. 

My plan of campaign was a simple one. 
I merely detailed two boats’ crews to board 
each cutter, leaving me and my own party 
to tackle the flag-ship. We approached 
cautiously to within hailing distance, and 
then, all at once, the stillr was rent by 
the crash of a gun, and the air seemed filled 
with flying missiles. They had fired an old 
brass cannon at_us, loaded with bolts and 
pieces of iron! Luckily, however, their aim 
was high, and the missiles all dropped into 
the sea behind us. 

Still, this antiquated weapon might well 
prove very formidable if they once got the 
rarge, and I ordered my armada forward 
before the rascals could reload. A few 
minutes later my boat was alongside the big 
cutter and we were scrambling over her rail 
like an old-time boarding-party. 

Once more, as I landed on the deck, a 
knife was thrown at me and stuck quivering 
in the spot where I had been a second before. 
The thrower was a wicked-looking, crop- 
haired man whom I afterwards knew as 
Baldo. Before I could fire, a second knife 
caught one of my fellows in the body, the 
wound laying him low for many months. 

This roused my fighting blood in earnest, 
and as another pirate drew back his arm 
to hurl his deadly weapon, I fired at him and 
saw him crumple to the deck. Then the whole 
gang rushed at us with great smooth-headed 
mallets, and the engagement became general. 

It was at this point that I caught sight 
of the huge figure of Salvador climbing the 
gunwale of the cutter, and made up my mind 
that he must be captured at all costs. 
Somehow I got across the deck to him, and 
his look of astonishment when he recognized 
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me was comical. For a sccond he hesitated, 
and the pause gave me my chance. Putting 
the full weight of my body behind the blow, 
I sent my fist crashing into his face. He 
clutched grotesquely at the empty air, and 
then toppled over backwards into the sea. 

Absulute pandemonium now reigned all 
round, but the shouts of my valiant blacks 
indicated that the advantage lay with us; the 
half-breeds were in process of * getting what 
they had asked for ” for a very long time. 

Dawn now began to break, and with 
daylight the situation grew clearer. Some 
miles out to sea, those of the enemy’s cutters 
that had not been “in action ” were pre- 
paring to sail away, warned by some of the 
rascals who had escaped by swimming. Six 
boats remained in our possession, and all 
round us floated empty dinghies and dis- 
carded drift-nets, which my men were busily 
collecting. 

1 considered that we had done enough 
for the present, so we set about the grim 
duty of tending the wounded and reckoning 
up the casualties. The breeze began to 
freshen, whereupon I transferred all our 
additional prisoners to the “ guard-ship ”’ 
and set sail for home. Before midday the 
inhabitants of the settlement were astounded 
to sce half-a-dozen big cutters sweep in over 
the bar and make for the wharf, towing 
behind them the local fishing-boats and many 
strange dinghies. 

‘The whole population of the place 
crowded down to the jetty, and when we 
were recognized a roar of delight went up, 
and throngs of half-naked natives began to 


they Icarnt of the 

We brought back with us twenty-odd 
prisoners all told, and these were promptly 
incarcerated in the old fort. 

The ensuing trial was a memorable 
affair, and attracted hundreds of people from 
outlying district Baldo and two others 
Teceived sentences aggregating forty years’ 
hard labour; the remainder were also 
awarded exemplary punishment. Deporta- 
tion orders were ued in every case, and 
all the cutters, dinghies, and gear we had 
captured were ordered to be confiscated. 

Salvador—who had escaped after I had 
knocked him overboard—was caught trying 
to blow a hole in the fort wall with dynamite 
in order to rescue his comrades. After being 
somewhat roughly handled by the native 
sentries he also found himself in the dock 
in due course, and was given ten years. 

The Judge was kind enough to compli- 
ment me on my share in the attair, with the 
result that I was granted a month’s special 
leave. As it turned out, our night battle 
stamped out for ever the nest of pirates who 
had so long terrorized the coast, and there- 
after the natives fished as of yore, no longer 
obsessed by unknown terrors. 
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A story of the old frontier days in the “Panhandle ” country of Texas. Mr. Middlebrook 
writes: “The tale was told to my father by the late John William Hines, of El Paso, 


Texas, with whom he went prospecting in South-West Texas in the ’nineties. 


Mr. Hines 


was one of the early pioneers.” 


Circle N ” outfit in’74. “ Red” 
Brown, ‘‘ Take-a-Walk ”’ Bill Mackay, 
myself, and another man were sitting 
aceable-like in the ‘‘ Come-Inside ’’ Hotel 
in Marshall, Texas, playing draw-poker. 
Presently there blew in a slim, pale-faced 
stranger dressed in solid black. He carried 
a big, leather-bound book under his arm and 
wore a top-hat. Tiptoeing over to our table 
(after weighing us up a bit) he said :— 
“Excuse me, gentlemen, but may I 
introduce myself? I’m Ebenezer Jones, a 
minister of the Gospel, and have come to 
Marshall for the purpose of assisting some 
of your citizens to discover salvation. I 
should very much like you all to come to a 
meeting directly I get somewhere to preach. 
Do you:know‘ where I could find a building 
that I could: use as a church ?” 
With that he looked at Bill, who was 


I: ie pened when I was punching for the 


in high good humour—no doubt owing to~ 


the fact that he had just wona month’ S pay 
from me and about the same from “ Red.” 

“Sure!” Bill told him. ‘ There’s an 
empty shack belonging to me at the other 
end of the town, and another belonging to 
s Red ’ * here on the hillside. You’re welcome 
to ’em both, padre ; ain’t he, ‘Red’? ” 

"Red? nodded, whereupon the sky- 
pilot seemed to brighten up. 

““T’m> very much obliged,’ he said. 
“t T'll use the town cabin for a church and live 
in the hillside one. Is there very much 
wickedness going on in Marshall ? ” 

“ Yep,” I said, ‘‘ there’s enough wicked- 
ness and general cussedness in “this little 
burg to stock a county—these cow-towns 
are never very saintly. But the badness is 
not hidden. It’s all open and above-board, 
and it’ll take open and above-board methods 
to work a reformation.” 

The parson nodded. ‘I quite agrce,’ 
he said, quietly. ‘“‘ Then you will all come 
and hear me preach ? ” 


“* Sure thing, old hoss, we will,” we said, 
for we liked the look of him, and meant to 
help him out. 

“‘T feel that I can truly call you my 
brothers,” cried Jones. hake !”” We 
shook hands with him in turn. 

“‘ If you happen to need any ready cash, 
parson,” Bill told him, ‘I’ve got some to 
lend.” He pointed to his winnings, and 
““Red” and I looked at one another; we 
felt our hard-earned greenbacks were going 
to do some real good after all. 

Jones smiled at Bill. 

Well, I do need a little,” he said. “I 
should be very glad of twent: ‘y dollars, if it 
won’t inconvenience you.’”’ “Red” and I, 
not to be left out of the deal, assured him 
that it wouldn’t inconvenience Bill at all, 
seeing we had owned the cash only a short 
time before. The parson smiled, took the 
money, thanked Bill with a little bow, and 
went out. 

In those days Marshall was a straggling, 
one-horse sort of town; it lined both sides 
of the creek, and stretched out for about 
half a mile. Everybody knew everybody 
else, and at first the boys made a good deal 
of fun of the Reverend Ebenezer: Before 
long, however, some of them took to him, as 
we had done, and on the fourth Sunday he 
preached in his little log-cabin church to 
a pretty fair congregation. His pulpit was 
an empty flour-barrel, and the people sat 
on boxes, logs, rocks, ‘and the like. 

On the “Monday night there came into 
the ‘‘ Come-Inside ” a tall, raw-boned cow- 
puncher with a bushy moustache and a 
carefully trimmed ‘‘ imperial.’”” He wore a 
wide, dove-coloured Stetson, a check shirt, 
and leather “chaps.” A pair of °45 Colts 
were slung low on his thighs, with their 
holsters tied at the bottoms. I had a sus- 
picion, from the look of them, that the 
sights had been filed off so that the weapons 
wouldn’t catch when being drawn quickly. 
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The stranger walked in as though he 
owned the earth, and banged the butt of 
his right-hand gun on the bar. The 
sight was filed off, I noticed! One 
“Wampum ”’ Willie White was the pro- 
proprietor and bar-tender, and he turned 
round with a frown, his hand on a Derringer 
under the bar. 

“Aw! Never mind calling out the 
artillery,” drawled the newcomer. ‘‘ Set out 
the best joy-liquid in 
the place for the 
whole caboodle.” 
With that he beck- 
oned the men from 
the card-tables to 
come up, and we all 
drew in closer. 

“The whole 
house?” ‘“ Wam- 
pum” gasped, and 
the puncher nodded. 

The price of 
whisky was sky-high 
in Marshall. There 
were thirty-five men 
present, and a drink 
of whisky was worth 
at least two dollars 
atime. But the 
stranger jerked out a 
roll of bills as big as 
a jack-rabbit and 
slammed it down on 
the bar. 

“ Help yourself, 
friend,’’ he told 
“ Wampum ”’; but 
all the time he kept 
a sharp eye on his 
money. 

Next minute 
the stranger raised 
his glass with one 
hand and returned 
his “wad” inside 
his shirt with the 
other. 

“ Now, drink to 
my health!” he 
yelled, turning to the 
crowd. ‘“‘ Drink to 
the health of Henry P. Dawson !”’ 

Even ‘‘ Wampum ”’ had to take a drink 
with the big-hearted stranger, and he wasn’t 
at all backward, believe me. 

Two hours later Dawson had won 
another big roll at Willie’s faro layout. He 
seemed to be about the slickest performer 
in the card business that ever struck 
Marshall. Everybody drank a good deal, 
and the newcomer became very popular— 
even with the fellows whose money he 
had won. 

Finally, “‘ Wampum” unlimbered his 
mind of a matter that had been bothering 
him for a couple of weeks, Calling Dawson 


The Author’s father (on left) and Mr. Hines, 
who told him this story, as they appeared 
in 1892. goin; 

Mr. White, and I’m 

going to pull him out of bed in his nightie and 
give him a real mile-a-minute start toward the 


behing the bar, he said to him confiden- 
ti — 
x. Mr. Dawson, I want to hire a man to 
do a little job for me. You seem to have all 
kinds of pluck, and I should like to engage 
you. It'll be worth a hundred dollars.” 

“‘ What's the job ? ” inquired Dawson. 

“It’s like this,” explained Willie. 
“‘ There’s a sky-pilot here, and he’s going to 
spoil my trade. Why, last night—Sunday— 
there weren’t half-a- 
dozen fellows here ! 
And all through the 
week his preachin’ is 
having a big effect. 
I don’t get half the 
biz’ I used to before 
this preacher came. 

“ Well, get to the 

int,” interrupted 
awson. ‘‘ What is 

it you want me to 


“‘T want you to 
run the parson off,” 
snapped Willie. “TI 
want you to go right 
up to his cabin now, 
rout him out of bed, 
and give him a mile- 
a-minutestart toward 
the railroad before 


any of his  fiock 
know what’s_ hap- 
pened. See?” 


“ How big aman 
is this preacher?” 
asked Dawson. 

“He ain’t any 
bigger’n you, if as 
big,” Willie told him. 

Thereupon Daw- 
son drew out his Colts 
and laid them on 
the bar. 

“TI don’t need 
those things to scare 
a sky-pilot,”’ he said, 
boastfully. “I’m 
after this guy, 


railroad.”” He turned to the crowd. “ All 
who want to come along,”’ he cried, ‘‘ come 
along. There’s sure going to be a rampage | ”’ 

Dawson got directions from ‘“ Wam- 
pum ” as to the location of the preacher’s 
cabin, and started out into the night. The 
crowd from the ‘‘ Come-Inside ”’ followed 
him. I hated the thought of poor Jones 
being run out of town, but I knew it would 
be useless to protest. 

Up the creek we went, headed for the 
little cabin in the scrub, It took us about ten 
minutes to cover the distance between the 
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saloon and the parson’s residence. When 
we got there the place was in darkness ; we 
judged that the tev. Jones had gone to bed. 

Dawson marched up to the door and 
kicked it violently with his boot. 

‘“Come out and be neighbourly !”’ he 
shouted. 

There was no answer; the little cabin 
remained as dark and still as a cemetery. 
Dawson yelled and kicked again, adding a 
few curses, but still there was no response. 
After a minute or so of waiting the puncher 
stood back and kicked a board out of the 
door. 

“T guess that’ll wake him,” he growled. 

But it didn't, so Henry P, kicked another 
board off, with the same result. Finally he 
slipped through the hole in the door, hunted 
round inside for awhile, and then came back 
to the broken door. 

“* Some of you fellows pass me a match,” 
he said. 
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They passed him several hundred, and 
he returned for another look round. When 
he emerged he told us disappointedly that 
there was nobody there. 

With that we went back down the hill 
to the hotel. The others, no doubt, were 
sorry to have missed some fun, but I felt 
very glad that the padre hadn’t been found. 

Next morning, having nothing particular 
to do, I decided to stroll over to the Reverend 
Jones’s cabin ; I was curious to know what 


“ Tiptoeing over to our table, he said: ‘Excuse me gentlemen, but may 
I introduce myself ?’” 
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he thought of his door being smashed. The 
nm was sitting on the step, reading. 

He looked up as I came round the 
corner, and smiled pleasantly. Then he put 
down his book and dragged out a couple of 
home-made chairs. 

We sat back against the wall, and Jones 
lit a cheroot, while I filled my pipe. Then, 
very innocently, I asked how the door came 
to be damaged. 

“It was done last night,” explained the 
parson. ‘‘ Some low-down cur came along, 
with a crowd of drunken companions, and 
kicked it in. I heard them coming, and felt 
sure they had some evil purpose in view ; so 
I hurried out and hid in the scrub. Have 
you any idea what they wanted ?” 

Somehow I couldn’t tell him any fairy- 
tales. I told him the truth—that a real, bad, 
dyed-in-the-wool gunman had come up the 
night before with the express intention of 
running him out of the town. 

I had expected the Reverend Ebenezer 
to be a bit startled at this news, but he only 
laughed. 

“Well, I declare!’ he cried. ‘“‘ You 
astonish me! Henry P. Dawson, eh? And 
he’s going to run me off, eh ?—and without 
a gun, too! Brother, you come to church 
next Sunday, and hear me deal with Mr. 
Dawson in the sermon! I want you to hear 
it. I am not only willing to preach the 
Gospel, Brother Hines ; I am ready to fight 
for it! If Dawson will continue to leave out 
the gun-play I will whip him before he can 
turn round. When he and I meet, Dawson is 
going down! I am a strong man, Brother 
Hines.” 

With that he jerked down a horse-shoe 
that had been nailed on the door and twisted 
it with his hands. There was no doubt he 
was mighty strong; the way he gripped 
my hand proved that. 

I went away very hopeful that the 
preacher would win the fight when it came 
off. And come off it must, sooner or later, 
for he and Dawson were bound to meet 
before long. 

During the rest of the week Dawson won 
money hand-over-fist at cards. On the 
Friday night, however, there occurred a 
little trouble that I thought might level up 
the enmity between Dawson and Jones. At 
the ‘‘Come-Inside’’ Dawson got into a 
quarrel with Bill Connor—hitherto the 
town’s leading ‘‘ bad man’’—over the 
matter of a fifth ace. 

Connor reached for his gun, but there 
came a flash and a roar from near Dawson’s 
hip. Connor’s hand never reached his pistol ; 
he just sat there staring vacantly ahead for 
perhaps five seconds and then pitched 
forward over the table. The bullet had hit 
him in the left breast. Dawson’s gun had 
been below the level of the table when he 
‘humbed the hammer, and the big +45 slug 

nt through the table-top before hitting 
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Connor. 
a gun.” 

One of Connor’s friends started for 
Hoyt’s Corners, ten miles east, to fetch the 
sheriff; he didn’t reckon it was a case of 
self-defence, you know. Meanwhile Dawson 
faded away to let matters cool down a bit. 

After he'd gone, as Connor seemed to 
be getting worse, they sent me after the 
minister. The Reverend Jones answered my 
rap on his door by shouting an invitation 
to come in. With that I went inside. The 
parson was in bed. 

“Who was hurt ?”’ he asked, directly 
he saw me. I expect he had heard the shot. 

“A guy by the name of Bill Connor, 
who was the town’s bad man before the 
advent of your pard Dawson,’’ I told him. 
‘“ He wants you to come down and see him. 
And you'd better hurry, parson,’”’ I added, 
“or you'll be too late. It was Dawson who 
shot him.” 

“Who's fault was it that Connor tried 
to draw his gun?” inquired Jones, as he 
got up and dressed. 

‘" I've a suspicion Dawson had an extra 
ace,” I told him. ‘‘ But it was all over ina 
flash, and none of us were very sure at the 
time.” : 

We hurried down to the ‘“‘ Come-Inside ” 
and found poor Connor about to breathe his 
last. The parson went straight to him, 
whispered a few words of consolation, and 
prayed over him. Whatever he said, it seemed 
to do poor Bill a lot of good ; he smiled and 
told us, a word at a time, that he believed 
he was at peace with everything and 
everybody. 

All of us felt a little conscience-stricken 
just then, and some of us began to formulate 
plans for running Henry P. Dawson out of 
the State, but, after due consideration, we 
decided it was none of our business. 

Well, Bill Connor died, quite peace- 
fully, and next day we had the burying. The 
parson himself made the coffin for poor Bill, 
and all the boys were present except Dawson, 
who probably thought it was only right to 
keep away. The Reverend Jones stood at 
the head of the grave and read a few sentences 
from a book. He seemed to know just how 
to conduct a funeral, and everyone was 
greatly impressed. 

Just after we’d finished the burying 
Sheriff Hackett and a deputy rode in from 
the county-seat to arrest Dawson. Jones 
joined them in the search. He climbed on a 
skewbald cayuse and rode alongside them 
through every pig-path and deer-trail in the 
vicinity. Then they took to the hills and 
combed every likely hiding-place, but 
entirely without success. 

That night the sheriff and the preacher 
wandered round for hours, eavesdropping, 
watching doorways, and keeping an eye on 
the “ Come-Inside,”” but not a sign could 
they discover of Henry P. Dawson. 


Henry P. could certainly ‘“ throw 
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“*Come out and fight me like you said you would!’ he bawled.” 


Next morning—which was a Sunday— 
the sheriff.and his deputy started back for 
the county-seat empty-handed. Hackett 
gave it as his opinion that Dawson had 
escaped to the Mexican border and dis- 


appeared for good. The preacher said he 
cordially hoped so, as the man was a positive 
menace to the community. In the church 
he got up on his flour-barrel pulpit and 
preached about murderers and card-sharpers 
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and outlaws, pointing out that they would 
inevitably be punished. 

“One who calls himself Henry P. 
Dawson,”’ he cried, with his eyes flashing, 
“has asserted that he is going to whip me. 
Brothers, if this boaster ever returns to 
Marshall and tackles me man to man, 
without a gun, as he once started to do, I 
will give him a sound thrashing. 

“ But do not let us discuss this worldly 
matter further, brothers. I have something 
much more important to talk to you about. 
We must have a bigger and better church. 
It will cost me two thousand dollars to get 
the timber. If you will furnish the funds 
I'll buy the timber and build the church 
with my own hands.” 

He spoke like a man, and all of us rose 
to him. He got the promise of the money 
by the next Sunday. 

On the Monday night the usual games 
were in progress at the ‘‘ Come-Inside.” 
Most of the boys were there, with the excep- 
tion of some old patrons who had gone over 
to the church hot and strong and therefore 
stayed at home. Suddenly—wonder of 
wonders !—in walked Henry P. Dawson, 
with his big Colts hung low on his thighs as 
before. He was not without friends, on 
account of his free-and-easy ways; his 
quick gun-hand, too, had a good deal to do 
with it, I guess. He strode straight up to 
the bar and rapped on it just as he had done 
on the first night of his arrival. 

“Set ’em up for the house, Barkeep ! ’”” 
he yelled. “‘ After that I’m goin’ to larrup 
that old sky-pilot. What he said concerning 
me in his sermon the other day has just come 
to my ears, and I’m sure goin’ to take it out 
of his hide. If he won't come out and fight 
me like a man, as he said he would, J’ll 
shoot his ears off! Everybody drink with 
me; then we'll go to the circus ! ” 

While the others gathered about the 
bar, I hurried off tothe Reverend Ebenezer’s 
shack on the hill. There was a candle burn- 
ing in the window, but the house appeared to 
be empty. I felt decidedly relieved, for I 
had a “ hunch ”’ Dawson would go back on 
his word and try to pull off some gun-play, 
in which case the parson might easily get 
killed. 

I came to the conclusion that Jones was 
probably in town, visiting some of his flock, 
as he was wont to do, and that he had left 
the light burning to guide him back up the 
hill. Accordingly I hid in the scrub and 
waited for Dawson and the crowd to comie up. 

I hadn’t long to wait, for very soon, all 
talking and laughing at once, along blew 
the gun-man and his following. Straight to 
the door went Dawson, and gave it a re- 
sounding kick. 
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“Come out and fight me like you said 
you would!’ he bawled. 

There was, of course, no reply, where- 
upon Dawson kicked the door again. 

“Come out of there, sky-pilot,”’ he 
yelled, fiercely. 

Growing tired of kicking, he finally 
flung himself against the door and burst 


the lock off. Then he rushed in, dragged 
out his Colts, and began to shoot the 
place up. 


Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! went the 
big pistols, until the smoke of black powder 
was so thick you could hardly see. After 
reloading, so as to be ready for possible 
interference, the gun-man set to work 
methodically to smash everything he could 
lay hands on, ending by kicking the bedding 
out of the broken window. Then the whole 
crowd went back to the ‘‘ Come-Inside.” 

The Reverend Ebenezer was very cross 
when he returned later and discovered the 
damage, but I told him I thought he was 
lucky not to have encountered Dawson, for 
I was more than ever convinced that the 
gun-man would have used his Colts. 

After that things moved fast, even for 
Marshall. 

The following Sunday, just as the parson 
was collecting the money to buy timber for 
his new church, in walked a detective from 
the East and arrested him! The officer 
told us it was an old game of Jones's; he 
was a notorious swindler, wanted all over 
the place, and a thorough bad egg to boot. 

The boys were so infuriated when they 
heard the full story of the fellow’s misdeeds, 
and realized how they had been fooled, 
that they took “ Jones”’ from the detective, 
rushed him to a big cottonwood tree, and 
hanged him then and there. Things were 
pretty wild round Marshall in those days. 

After the lynching a party of us went 
up the hill to search the ‘‘ parson’s ”’ cabin. 
There we made a most extraordinary dis- 
covery—the guns, clothes, boots, Stetson, 
moustache and ‘‘imperial’’ of Henry P. 
Dawson! The ‘‘ Reverend Ebenezer Jones’ 
and ‘“‘ Henry P. Dawson" were one and the 
same man! 

It occurred to us then, for the first time, 
that we had never seen ‘‘ Dawson ”’ except 
at night, and it was obvious why the gun- 
man and the parson had never met. We 
were, however, quite unable to account for 
the fellow’s motive in maintaining two 
identities or showing such a relish for hunting 
himself, unless it was to divert suspicion. 
Anyway, whatever the explanation, parson 
and gun-man both disappeared with the 
hanging of Henry P. And for many years 
after that no sky-pilot dared to show his 
nose in Marshall. 


A GAMBLING RAID 
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What happened to a white 
attempted, practically single-handed, to carry out a 
raid on a Chinese gambling-den in the Malay States. 
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lice-officer who it also makes 
fuel to feed 
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verbial, and with 
good reason, but 
in none is the call of the hazard more 
strongly developed than in the Chinaman ; 
he is a born gamester, if ever there was one. 

Chinese form a heavy percentage of 
the very mixed population of Malaya. They 
are to be found in every walk of life, from 
the coolie of the rubber estate and tin-mine, 
the small store-keeper and clerk, to the 
millionaire mine-owner or rubber and sugar- 
‘buyer. They constitute a thoroughly shrewd 
and hard-working section of the Peninsula’s 
inhabitants ; but in each and all of them 
one finds the absolutely ineradicable passion 
for gambling: 

Originally the Government of the 
Federated States recognized this spirit, 
and the right to run gambling “ farms” 
was auctioned to the highest bidder, 
carrying with it official recognition and 
protection. One can imagine that a com- 
paratively young Government, feeling its 
way where the matter of obtaining funds 
was concerned, found the contributions 
from this source not unwelcome. 

Later, from reasons which differ greatly, 
according as they are advanced by the 
“pro”? and “anti” gambling parties, the 
authorities abolished the ‘‘ farms,” declared 
gambling illegal, and brought into being a 
special department for its suppression. 

Nowadays the Chinaman can only 
gamble at the risk of fine or imprisonment, 
and while he may be led to admire the 
energy of the young white police-officer who 
foregoes his own game of bridge or poker 
at the club in order to carry out a raid on 
a rickshaw depot where his chinting (revenue 
informer) has informed him that the pullers 
are gambling, he must also reflect that the 
law in this case is rather too partial. 

There is little doubt that it is this 
affront to his innate sense of the fairness 
of things that makes the most law-abiding 
Chinaman slightly ‘‘ agin the Government ” 


vigorous- enough 
hatred of the 
Chinese “ bad hat ” for law and order. 

It was once my friend Bull’s lot to 
be the police-officer in charge of the district 
of Tanjong Tohor, in a then little-known 
protected State. The railway, thrusting 
its feelers out from Singapore, had at last 
reached this State, and the rail-head was 
at Bengkok Tiga, twenty miles from Bull’s 
headquarters. This rail-head could only 
be reached by a jungle ventas (path) or by 
way of the river. 

With the establishment of the rail-head 
at Bengkok Tiga, the usual mushroom 
village or town sprang up. From the first 
there was an air about the roughly-built 
shops and dwellings which told plainky that 
they were only expected to last for the 
length of time during which Bengkok. Tiga 
should be useful as a rail-head. The thin 
bark walls and shoddy timbers spoke of the 
cheapness which would permit of an easy 
abandonment when the laying of the next 
few miles of rail allowed Bengkok Tiga to 
slip back into its original somnolence as a 
small Malay kampong. 

With the erection of these temporary 
shelters came the hordes of workers and 
those who thrive in camps where work is 
hard, the call for extra relaxation strong, 
and the pay high enough to meet the call. 
The professional gamblers arrived with the 
van of the invaders and very soon the rail- 
way construction coolie found that the 
pastime he most sought was at his door. 

True, the authorities soon established 
a police-station in the camp, but there was 
only a native sergeant in charge, and every- 
body knew that no one under the rank of 
the white man in charge of the district had 
power to raid a gaming-house. This par- 
ticular white man, moreover, had but little 
chance of a raid, for, as has been said, he had 
only two routes of approach—one by the 
narrow jungle ventas, which was easily 
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watched, and the other by the river, also 
easily guarded. 

Bull attempted raids by each of these 
routes—only to arrive at a seemingly model 
settlement, where most lights were out, and 
people abed, by nine of the clock. One of 
the coffee-shops would perhaps be open, and 
here Bull might find a late patron taking a 
meal before retiring to the rest which would 
allow him to forget for a space the utter 
boredom of Bengkok Tiga, the place ‘‘ where 
nothing ever happened.” 

The face of the ‘‘ late patron ’’ would be 
as full of expression as a turnip as his 
answers conveyed the foregoing in reply to 
Bull's questioning. Bull knew his Chinaman, 
and appreciated the joke against himself ; 
he knew that, for all the impassivity of his 
bored informant, he himself was being made 
the subject of a steady “' leg-pull,”” and 
“‘ John ” was secretly laughing at him. 

On each of these two raids Bull had acted 
in concert with his native sergeant, who 
expressed no surprise at the ultra-respecta- 
bility of his settlement. It was ever so, he 
asserted, and the Tuan’s informer was a liar. 
Bull's chinting, however, had cogent reasons 
to offer why the next raid would be more 
likely to prove successful if the sergeant 
were not let into the secret. 

How much Bull believed of the informer’s 
tale as to the visibly-increasing wealth of the 
local sergeant matters little; the fact remains 
that he resolved to try another raid without 
the pre-knowledge of that worthy, and this 
is the story of what happened. 

Bull left headquarters for the down- 
river trip in his comfortable house-boat. 
There was the usual knot of idlers sitting 
on the Main Street wall, which ran parallel 
with and overlooked the river, and Bull, 
settled in his long chair, smiled at the thought 
that the little group would soon be reduced 
by at least one, who would be hastening 
along the jungle path to Bengkok Tiga with 
the information that the Kwa Kow (a dis- 
respectful term for white police-otficers) was 
en route down-river. 

Foh Cheong, the gamblers’ sentry on 
the landing-stage near Bengkok Tiga, was 
highly pleased with himself. He had been 
instructed to keep a look-out for the Kwa 
Kow's house-boat, for news had come 
through by runner that the “ barbarian ”’ 
was on his way down-river. A _ sufficiency 
of chandu (prepared opium) and food was 
his just reward for doing this job. It was a 
Mandarin’s life, with next to nothing to do. 

How simple everything was made for 
the law-breakers by these ease-loving offi- 
cials! Here was this mad white man 
travelling down in his large white house- 
boat. She was visible reaches away and 
travelled so slowly, with her lazy Malay 
paddlers, that there was time for the oldest 
cripple in Bengkok Tiga to get in with the 
warning. 


So mused Foh Cheong, casting barely 
a glance at a Malay dug-out which pulled 
in to the landing-stage at the side farthest 
from him. It was all but dark, and he 
listened with mild interest to the stream 
of abuse, in poisonously bad Chinese-Malay, 
which was poured out on to the head of the 
Malay boatman by the two Chinamen who 
got out for so grievously overcharging them 
for the short trip down from Lobok Telor, 
only a mile up-stream. The watcher 
chuckled quietly as some particularly atro- 
cious aspersion was cast on the family of 
the boatman; then he dismissed the 
wranglers from his thoughts as_ being 
beneath further notice. 

Meanwhile the victims of the boatman’s 
rapacity paid their fares and moved off 
toward the settlement, about half a mile 
away. Bull—dressed after the manner of 
the Chinese coolie, with a black coat, 
voluminous trousers, and an_ overlarge 
straw hat, which, with the friendly darkness, 
quite hid his face—breathed a sigh of relief 
at having successfully cleared the first 
hurdle. 

Arrived at the outskirts of the settle- 
ment, Bull and his companion, the chinting, 
took stock of their surroundings from the 
blackness of the jungle’s edge. Here was 
a very different place from the home of 
boredom Bull had twice previously visited 
by night. The coffee-shops were all illu- 
minated as brilliantly as inferior kerosene 
and cheap lamps would allow, and almost 
every second house showed closed doors, 
through the chinks of which light streamed. 
The sounds from behind those doors left 
no doubt that gaming on the scale which 
spells the fattening of the professional and the 
bleeding of the majority was in full swing. 

Bull always hated the job of arresting 
harmless coolies, but it was only through 
them that a blow could be struck at the 
professional gambler, and the officer had 
no qualms at all when it came to attempting 
to suppress these crooks, to whom work was 
anathema and the victimization of the 
worker in the nature of a creed. His 
informer was sure that one of the houses 
was run by a rascal of this type from Singa- 
pore, and it was this man that Bull was 
out to “ get.” 

In hurried whispers the chinting indi- 
cated the place in question, and forthwith 
Bull arranged a plan of campaign. He was 
to get as near to the front door of the house 
as possible without rousing suspicion; the 
informer was to keep close on his heels. 
Bull would then rush the front door, and 
as soon as he was inside, the informer was 
to sound his whistle loudly and continuously 
until the settlement-police arrived. 

The programme once fixed up, the 
two men entered the village. Bull tried 
hard to imitate the walk of a Chinaman and 
felt that he was making an awful hash of it, 
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“The officer landed flat on his face on the earthen floor inside.” 
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for ‘‘ John ” has a gait that is absolutely his 
own. Anyway, he had half crossed the 
street, in the direction of the house he 
intended to rush, without attracting any 
attention from the numerous passers-by, 
when that very door was opened and a 
man looked out. 

With the opening of the door a stream 
of light fell full on the police-officer. Perhaps 
the glimpse that he got of the gaming-tables 
within caused Bull to quicken his pace and 
so betray himself, or perhaps the concen- 
trated light gave away his disguise. What- 
ever the cause, the man yelled in alarm 
and suddenly slammed the door to. Ere 
he could shoot the cumbersome wooden bolt, 
however, Bull threw his full weight upon 
the door, carrying it off its crazy hinges. 

The collapse of the door caused the 
officer to lose his balance, and he landed 
flat on his face on the earthen floor inside. 
Even as he fell he gathered the idea of a 
crowded room and of people striking out 
the lamps with long poles. Before he 
could get to his feet the place was in utter 
darkness, but scuffling sounds told him that 
the gamblers were making for the small 
door which long experience of such buildings 
told him would be the only exit at the rear 
of the room. 

As he had expected, the police-whistle 
now sounding shrilly at the front of the house, 
led the panic-stricken habitués to believe 
that Bull had supporters there. If he could 
get to the back door and hold it, he thought, 
he could detain the crowd long enough to 
allow of the settlement-police coming up. 

Hurling himself among the scuffling 
crowd, he soon thrust a passage through 
them, and was presently brought up by 
what he knew to be the rear wall of the room. 
His luck was in, for he found himself beside 
a man who was endeavouring to withdraw 
the bolt of the door, but had been prevented 
from doing so by the crush of scared fellow- 
gamblers all round him. Throwing the 
man aside, Bull placed his back squarely 
against the door and endeavoured to hold 
off the mass of agitated humanity that 
threatened to overwhelm him by sheer weight 
of numbers. 

So far no sounds other than the scraping 
of feet and laboured breathing had come 
from the crowd, but in a momentary lull 
the officer heard a short sentence in Chinese. 
It was unintelligible to him, but the pressure 
eased, and the crowd appeared to draw back. 

Before Bull could hazard a guess as to 
the meaning of this unexpected move, 
there came a thud, and he received a 
terrific kick in the body which nearly 
brought him down. Changing his position 
slightly, without uncovering the door, he 
tried to pierce the utter blackness of the 
room and discover his attacker, but without 
effect. Thud! There came another kick, 
aid Bull winced with pain. 


“The beggar must be able to see in 
the dark,’’ the officer told himself ruefully. 
His anxiety to hold the door had now given 
way to a passionate desire to get even with 
the man responsible for his pain. Again 
somebody kicked him, and this time, in 
spite of the gloom, he believed he had 
located his assailant. Once more there 
came a kick, and this time, with all the 
power he possessed, Bull smashed home 
his right fist. It landed splendidly on 
somebody’s jaw, and, even in his pain, 
Bull reflected that if it was the kicker who 
had “‘ stopped ” that punch he would most 
assuredly kick no more for some time. 

Stepping back to cover the door again, 
the police-otficer suddenly felt his belt 
lighten. Clapping his hand to his holster, 
he found that his revolver had gone! The 
discovery made him feel decidedly uncom- 
fortable; it occurred to him that he had 
been very foolish to place himself in such a 
perilous position over a miserable gambling 
raid. 

He had not carried his revolver with 
the intention of using it, for there could 
hardly ever be any justification for using a 
gun on such a raid, but because it was a 
policeman’s duty, in this land of the unex- 
pected, to be prepared for anything. Now 
the gun had been stolen from his holster and 
he was fated, it seemed, to be “‘ plugged ” 
in the darkness by some wretched ten-cent 
gambler ! 

But now the crowd was surging in on 
him again. The kicking, however, had 
ceased, and Bull felt a savage glee at the 
thought that luck, and a hefty punch, had 
removed a dangerous foe, if only tem- 
porarily. But the crowding was becoming 
serious ; doubtless the man who had taken 
his gun intended to leave nothing to chance. 
The fellow would wait until he was in actual 
contact with the Kwa Kow, and then. ! 

It took all Bull's self-control to hold 
in check a choking feeling of panic. Those 
few moments while he pushed the jostling 
crowd back from the door seemed age-long, 
and Bull, still with his back to the door, was 
wellnigh at the limit of his endurance, for 
he was suffering excruciating pain from the 
kicks he had received. Suddenly there came 
a rush at the front door and the settlement- 
police arrived, bearing torches. 

With the coming of reinforcements the 
gamblers drew back and quietly submitted 
to being taken into custody, all protesting 
volubly the while that they had not been 
occupied with main judi (gambling), but 
had merely dropped in to see friends. The 
fully-equipped gaming-tables and the scat- 
tered money which the police collected they 
stared at as though they had never seen 
them before in their lives. 

There was one man, however, who made 
no protest at all—and for a_ sufficient reason, 
He lay unconscious at Bull's feet, with blood 
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streaming from a wound over the cheek-bone 

where Buil’s fist had caught him. He soon 

ulled round, however, and was taken off 
the station with the rest. 

Before the prisoners were marched off 
all were searched, but Bull’s revolver was 
not found. It was discovered later trodden 
into the earth near where the officer had 
stood. Whether the gun had been jerked 
from its holster accidentally or whether 
it had been deliberately extracted by some- 
one who happily proved to be ‘“ butter- 
fingered ”’ was never ascertained. 

At a preliminary examination held at 
the police-station most of the gamblers were 
released on trivial bail, but the individual 
with the damaged face was obviously a 
gentleman concerning whom further inquiry 
was necessary. The remainder of the crowd 
were of the hard-working, railway con- 
struction coolie type, but this man’s hands 
showed him to have been a stranger to 
manual labour for a very long time. 

His clothes, too, were of the most 
expensive black silk, and Bull was tolerably 
sure, as he looked at his evil face and listened 
to the non-committal answers he returned 
to questions, that he was dealing with some- 
thing more desperate than the ordinary pro- 
fessional gambler. There should be little 
difficulty in getting him convicted as the 
occupier of a gaming-house, which offence 
carried with it a much more severe punish- 
ment than that meted out to an ordinary 
gamester. 

The latter was rarely fined more than 
five dollars, but in the case of an occupier 
the amount ran into three figures with— 
what was yet worse—the dread threat of 
banishment, which the authorities always 
held in reserve for incorrigible ‘‘ bad hats.” 

Mr. Split-Face was very angry when he 
was put behind the bars of the lock-up that 
night, after having seen the rest of the crowd 
released on nominal bail. The cell was 
really only a barred-off half of the police- 
station, which consisted of but one room. 
The only light was that from a hurricane- 
lamp in the other corner of the room, by 
the light of which the sergeant was writing 
up his report-book. 

“ Hullo, brother ! Why are you here ? ”” 
The voice came from the darkest corner of 
the cell, and, straining his eyes, the gambler 
made out the form of a Chinaman huddled 
in the corner. ‘‘ Have the pigs arrested you 
as they have me, because I chose to make 
up a little opuim rather than pay the thiev- 
ing Government prices? I have been here 
for hours without a pipe, and I am an old 
man. I shall die! They will bury me with- 
out a word to anyone, and there will be 
none to know where I have gone.” The 
whining voice trailed off to a whisper. 

The gambler stepped across the cell, 
and, stooping, looked hard into the face 
of his fellow-prisoner. He saw him to be a 
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very old man, with the typical emaciation 
of the confirmed opium-smoker. He did 
not know the old fellow, and felt certain the 
man did not know him. ; 

The ancient began to grumble anew, 
but the gambler cut him short. 

“‘ Peace, babbler!”’ he growled. ‘ Are 
you the only one with troubles? I, too, 
am here, but had I had warning of the 
‘barbarian’s’ coming there would have 
been a funeral.” 

“You talk big,” whined the old man 
in the corner, ‘“ but what could you do 
against the barbarian? He could break 
you with his hands.” 

“Fool! Did I not say I needed warn- 
ing of his coming? I have that in my box 
at Ah Kow’'s coffee-shop which ejects a pill 
too strong for the digestion of even a 
barbarian. And now I am in danger of 
banishment, for those rats of coolies will 
not hide the fact that it- nN 

The gambler stopped short and looked 
hard into the face of the old man, who had 
rolled over on to his side, and appeared to 
be in a state of collapse. 

At this moment the Chinese shop- 
keeper who had the contract for feeding the 
prisoners in the lock-up came along to 
inquire what meals would be required in the 
morning. The gambler called out to him 
that his fellow-inmate seemed to be ill, 
and bade him inform the sergeant. There- 
upon the old man was removed from the cell 
and carried away on a stretcher. 

Early next morning the gambler, 
gazing through the bars of the cell, started 
as he saw the coffee-shop keeper, Ah Kow, 
enter the police-station, followed by a man 
whom the prsoner knew to be a Chinese 
detective. The latter was carrying a pillow- 
box which, with a sinking heart, the gambler 
recognized as his own. He knew now that 
his race was run ; for in that box, in addition 
to the revolver he had been foolish enough 
to talk about the previous night, there was a 
complete gang-robber outfit, with a mask, 
bags of pepper for blinding people, and a 
knuckle-duster ! 

‘“They must have put a very keen- 
eared spy on to me,” muttered the mystified 
gambler, ‘‘ for I spoke quite low to the old 
man who was so ill.” 

Bull entered the station just then, 
followed by a thin Chinaman. This China- 
man was not very old, but there was a sus- 
picion of a smile in his eyes as he looked at 
the man behind the bars and realized he had 
been recognized as the opium-sodden wreck 
of the night before. 

In due course the gambler’s worst 
fears were realized, for at the termination 
of his sentence of imprisonment he discovered 
that the gang-robber’s equipment found in 
his box had wrought his undoing, obtaining 
for him the dreaded “free ticket ’—- 
banishment for life. 
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MORE “WIDE WORLD” SEQUELS 


“NURSE WARBURTON’S 
ORDEAL.” 


ing cutting—from the Daily 
ancouver, B.C.—forms an 
to the story entitled 
“Nurse  Warburton’s Ordeal,” = which 
appeared in our issue for July-August, 
1927. It is, moreover, a wonderful testi- 
monial to the little lady’s pluck and tenacity 
of purpose, for very few people would care 
to attempt again, single-handed, a journey 
that had once already brought them within 
an ace of death. 


\NURSE SUBDUES 
MOUNTAIN TRAIL, 


(Mary Warburton Makes Trip) 


THE accompan 
Province, of 
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Alone From’ Hope to 
Princeton. 
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“THE PHANTOM KILLER.” 


Suort and very much to the point, the second 
paragraph scts forth the last chapter in 
the lurid history of ‘‘ The Phantom Killer,” 
the story of whose crimes was told in our 
issue for October-November, 1926. This 
miscreant, it will be remembered, created a 


veritable reign of terror in the city of 
Omaha, Nebraska, by prowling about at 
night shooting at all and sundry with a 
powerful pistol fitted with a silencer. 


4 os 7R” 
SNIPER” BANDIT I 
DIES IN PRISON! 
Lincotlm Neb. June 24.—(A. PI—r 
Frank Carter, Oinaha “sniper” ben- | 
dit, was electrocuted in (he Nevras- | 
ka ‘pentientiary today for the murder , 
a@t Orraha 18° months ago of Dr. ~t 


A.’R. Seartes. 


“THE PADDED ROOM.” 


Tue third cutting, from a French news- 
paper, refers to a story which we published 
as far back as December—January, 1925- 
1926—'' The Padded Room,” describing 
the exploits of a swindler who styled himself 
the ‘' Marquis de Champaubert.’” This man 
conceived the brilliant idea of luring jewellers 
with valuable gems to a chateau which he 
had rented and there Tendering them uncon- 
scious by pumping chlorofo: into a 
specially-constructed room and decamping 
with the jewels. At the time of our story, 
although the police had woven their net 
firmly about the bogus Marquis, he had not 
yet been brought to trial; French justice 
moves very slowly. Not till April of 1927 
did he receive his punishment—five years’ 
imprisonment, a fine of three thousand 
francs, and a ten years’ “interdiction of 
sojourn.” 
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Through Arctic Seas 


TII.—Conclusion. 


“e -I-I-I! 
Shake 
a leg! 
The 


ship’s nearly on 
the beach !’ 
There came a 
dazzling flood of 
light; somebody 
ulled me vio- 
lently by the foot. 
Startled, and still 
half-asleep, I 
dropped from my 
bunk and hastily 
drew on my 
clothes, shivering 
in the chilly 
draught. 
“ Hustle now ! 
Mate’s_hollerin’ 
for you.” The 


rc 


The story of an eventful voyage in little-known 
waters—the cruise of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s steamer Baychimo to the Western Arctic. 
Anxious to study the Eskimos and the wild life 
of the Frozen North, the Author—an under- 
graduate of the University of British Columbia 
—shipped as an ordinary seaman, and speedily 
got his fill of adventure. The Baychimo was 
the first steel steamer that ever passed Point 
Barrow to astonish the Eskimos, the second ship 
of any description to enter the far-famed North- 
West Passage from the Pacific end; and she 
penetrated farther eastward through uncharted 
waters than any Hudson Bay vessel had ever 
She had many thrilling battles 
ing imprisoned for over a 
month among the bergs while the outside world 
was left guessing as to her fate. Mr. Gillingham 
saw some strange and memorable sights, and 
describes his experiences most vividly. “All 
the incidents related are set down ly as 
they happened,” he writes, “and the observa- 
tions, when not my own, were obtained from 
reliable sources.” 


Donadd W. Gillingham 


steamed full-speed 
ahead, with both 
anchors out, in a 
desperate effort to 
avoid being driven 
ashore. Once the 
storm well - nigh 
beat us, and we 
drove slowly back- 
wards. A flash of 
lightning revealed 
the shore only 
twenty feet away, 
but somehow we 
hove the Baychimo 
clear, with much 
shouting and clat- 
tering of the 
windlass, 

The gale died 
down a little 
toward dawn and 
we retired to the 


seaman thudded 
back up the steps, 
with a rustle of 
wet oilskins. From overhead came a con- 
fusion of sounds—the shriek of the wind, the 
faint shouts of men, and the heavy rumble 
of the windlass. 

Muffled in furs and a sou’wester, I 
dashed from the scuttle. The freezing 
Arctic gale and lashing rain took my breath 
away and almost pushed me back. The 
dark-grey eastern sky was suddenly illu- 
mined with a blinding shaft of blue light, 
followed by a deafening crash of thunder. 
The bleak shore-line loomed dangerously 
near. 

I staggered through the darkness to- 
ward the fo’c’sle head, where a hurricane- 
lamp glimmered dimly on the wet deck. 
Clouds of steam hissed from the winch- 
cocks ; the rain drove across the ship with 
the stinging force of hail. 

“Go see what the Old Man wants,” 
roared the mate, catching sight of me in 
the gloom. In the faint lamplight his wet 
face showed greyly between the flaps of his 
greatcoat collar. 

On the bridge the Captain was bellowing 
through a megaphone, but his words were 
wasted in the fury of the gale. So backwards 
and forwards from the fo’c’sle to the bridge 
I crept throughout the night, bearing mes- 
sages and heated words, while the ship 
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fo’c’sle—soaked, 
cold, and _ bone- 
weary. This was 
the same storm, we learned later on, that 
drove huge waves in upon the defenceless 
posts along the Arctic coast, carrying away 
boats and outhouses at some places and 
flooding storehouses and kitchens at others. 
Fortunately for us, perhaps, we were 
anchored in the little cove of Cambridge Bay, 
at the south-east corner of Victoria Land. 

The previous evening, August 19th, 
we had entered the neck of this flask-shaped 
bay and found ourselves surrounded on all 
sides by a low, barren land of rocks and 
shale. It did not shelter us from the furious 
blasts of the wind, but it protected us from 
the pounding waves. 

Before reaching this point we had 
stopped at Kent Peninsula, about a hundred 
miles from Tree River, which lies in an 
uncharted and dangerous stretch of water. 
Had it not been for a veteran Arctic skipper, 
Captain Jacobson, we should never have 
arrived at our destination, for in several 
places the islands were so numerous and the 
water so shallow that one could peer down 
through the clear water and watch the kcel 
scrape over the bottom, while the propeller 
slowly churned the mud into murky clouds. 

At Kent Peninsula, Bishop Lucas had 
officiated at the wedding of Cyril Wignick, 
a native interpreter, and an Eskimo widow, 
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Tree River, became tired of 
working for the Police and 
waiting for trial at Herschel 
Island in the spring, and 
accordingly he decided to 
end matters then and there. 
Like all Eskimo prisoners, 
he was allowed the freedom 
of the district surrounding 
the post. He took advan- 
tage of this, and one night 
broke into the Hudson 
Bay Company’s store and 
secured a rifle and ammu- 
nition. With these he 
sneaked into the house of 
Sergeant Doke and shot 
him dead as he lay asleep 
in bed. 

But the Eskimo was 
not satisfied with one mur- 
der, Knowing that it was 
the custom of Otto Binder, 
the manager of the Com- 

The wind blows so fiercely in Victoria Land that the Eskimos pany’s post, to visit Doke 
have to protect their cooking-fires with shelters made of every evening, the native 
musk-ox or caribou robes. waited in the house and shot 

Binder from ambush as the 

Mrs. Binder, whose first husband had lost unfortunate man approached across the ice. 
his life in tragic circumstances. The Eskimo paid for this cold-blooded 

In 1921 a Copper Eskimo, who was double crime, for in due course he was 
being held for murder by the R.C.M.P. at convicted and hanged at Herschel Island. 


The crew of the Baychimo unloading coal at the lonely, wind-swept post in Cambridge Bay. 


COO 


THE FIRST WHITES SINCE 1851. 


And now we were at Cambridge Bay 
—the farthest east point that a Fiudson 
Bay vessel had ever reached. We had also 
several other records to our credit. Having 
passed through Dease Strait, 
the Baychimo was the second 
large ship in history to enter 
the North-West Passage 
from the Pacific, and we 
were the first party of white 
men to land since 1851. 

The morning following 
the storm we lowered the 
scows and launch, chugged 
up one of the long inlets, 
and found the H.B. post— 
merely a cottage and a store- 
room. It had been estab- 
lished a year before, but 
abandoned after a month or 
so. Only one family of 
Eskimos was there to wel- 
come us. 

We finished unloading 
the cargo at the end of three 
days, but the worst of the 
work was yet to come. 
Some time during the storm 
the two anchor-chains had 
fouled each other—one of 
the worst mix-ups seamen 
have to deal with. We 
toiled for a whole day and 
part of a night endeavouring 
to disentangle them. The 
winches failed to shake them 
loose, but instead rather 
complicated matters, and 
finally we were forced to 
unshackle one of the huge 
chains just above the water. 

A keen wind sprang up 
in the middle of the opera- 
tion, and the men working 
on the launch under the 
ship’s bows passed agoniz- 
ing hours as they struggled 
with the massive iron links. 
Periodically a seaman would 
come up with frozen hands 
and a numbed white face, 
and another went down to 
take his place. The upper 
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soon hauled in the anchors and then headed 
for the open sea to begin our return voyage 
through Coronation Gulf. 

The waters of Coronation Gulf are the 
most treacherous in the Arctic. It is not,the 
ice that is dangerous, for little is encountered 


half of one chain had to be 
wrapped round the other six 
or seven times in a direction 
opposite to that of the tangle, and meanwhile 
a steel cable from the fo’c’sle-head bore the 
weight of the section under water. 

Twice again the chains had to be un- 
shackled, and then the winches slowly shook 
them loose. It was just after eight bells 
the next morning when they came apart with 
a great clanking and a terrific jar that 
threatened to snap the ship’s back. We 
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A Polar bear on the ice. 


after passing Cape Parry; it is the maze 
of rocky islets and shoals that offer the 
greatest menace. Down in the dark depths 
huge rocks reach to within a few feet of the 
surface—veritable devil’s fingers seeking to 
clutch unwary ships. 

Several times the Baychimo narrowly 
missed finding a watery grave in Coronation 
Gulf. On one occasion the vessel was forging 
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Carrying wood ashore for Captain Jacobson’s house at 


Inman River. 


ahead at full speed, returning over the same 
course she had followed on the way up. 
Suddenly there came a terrific jar, closely 
followed by another; the rigging clattered 
and shook, and the mainmast sprang back- 
wards and forwards like a willow wand. 
The engine-bell tinkled and the Captain 
stormed up and down the bridge as the 
ship rolled ominously. But nothing further 
happened. 

We had scraped over a submerged rock, 
and were now wallowing in the deep water 
on the other side. Hurried investigation 
showed that the bilges were dry—truly a 
miracle! Ordinarily such a bump would 
have torn off the plates like scales from 
a fish. : 

It was an interesting trip; the scenery 
was unique. Those myriads of islands ! 
They stand silent and deserted, like the 
ruins of some ancient civilization. Some 
rise sheer from the water—towering red 
sandstone cliffs, white-blotched with sea- 
bird rookeries. Others, cracked and shaken 
with age, have the feet of their precipices 
buried in moss-covered — shale-slides— 
draperies formed by their own decay. 

The Baychimo headed for Prince Albert 
Sound, two hundred miles north on Victoria 
Island, after calling in at Tree River, 
Bernard Harbour, and Inman River. 

At this latter place we dropped our 
pilot, Captain Jacobson, with his family 
and winter supphes. Brought north on the 
Baychimo after two years’ schooling in Van- 
couver, his two children, both under twelve 
ior of age, were suddenly taken from the 

usy whirl of the city and plunged into the 
barren Arctic solitude for the whole of the 
winter, their only neighbours a family 


of Eskimos ! But they were 
quite happy at the pros- 
pect, and thrilled at the 
thoughts of hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping with 
“ Daddy.” 

The post on Victoria 
Island, Fort Brabant, was 
established in 1923. As the 
ill-fated Lady Kindersley 
had failed to appear in 
1924, Mr. Miller, the 
manager, saw the first 
white men for two years 
when we landed. There 
were only a few families 
of natives present, the 
majority being away in- 
land, hunting. A few of 
the men and women were 
elaborately dressed in danc- 
ing clothes — beautifully 
white - striped, long - tailed 


habits which they had 
donned specially for our 
arrival. 


By August 30th we 
found ourselves again at Herschel Island, 
with many costly furs from the various 
posts stowed away in the lockers. The 
island was surrounded by ice and we had to 
steam hard to make the village. Joy was 
stamped in the features of every man on 
board, for, after rushing the work of un- 
loading the cargo, we were back at our last 


A young Copper Eskimo woman. The tattoo 

marks indicate the married state, and are 

made by drawing a thread of caribou-gut 
under the skin. 
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port of call. Ahead now lay home, the 
sunny southern home ! 


THE ICE-BARRIER CLOSES IN. 


But after all, we need not have hurried. 
When the ship steamed away and the decks 
echoed with talk of Vancouver, we dis- 
covered, round the 
point, an endless, im- 
penetrable ice-barrier 
—big blocks, little 
blocks, round blocks, 
square blocks—all 
jammed into a typical 
Arctic chaos. 
Visions of the 
warm family 
hearth, with its 
ring of smiling 
faces, faded 
from our minds, 


and into their 
place there crept 
vague but dis- 


quieting pictures 
of an ice-bound 
winter at lonely 


Herschel. 
Twelve at- 
tempts were 


made to “ buck” 
through the ice, 
but all without 
avail. After 
each battle we 
limped back, 
bruised and 
battered, and 
anchored off the 
island. Oh! 
those long nights 
of waiting! 
Often we came 
on deck and sat 
and watched 
and listened. 
Sometimes the 
starlit darkness 
was illumined 
by the Northern 
Lights, one of 
the most won- 
derful sights I have ever witnessed. 

Long green fingers flashed and scintil- 
lated overhead, arching the sky with broad 
ribbons of light. Sometimes they shrank into 
a radiant ball, only to be flung out again like 
rays from some mighty beacon. The glowing 
streamers lashed about our mast like whips, 
awakening the dead silence around with a 
curious hissing sound, and shining so brightly 
that they left a path on the glassy water 
resembling the wake of the moon. 

Occasionally these marvellous rays 
blossomed into a great river of blended 
colours—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 


A Copper Eskimo man and woman in dancing costume. 
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and violet-—and swept across the heavens, 
dimming the stars with their uncanny 
splendour, and from the village ashore the 

skimo dogs (a hundred or more of them) 
would raise their voices in a prolonged howl. 
At such times, when the ve sky breathed 
of romance and adventure, I felt strangely 
thrilled at the thought of being marooned 
for eight months in the Frozen North, and 
almost wished that the ice-barrier would 
remain closed. 

But when the nights 
were stormy life wore a 
different aspect. On one 
occasion a slight vibrat- 
ing hum in the wireless 
aerials above warned us 
of an approaching wind. 

he ship swung 
slowly at her 
moorings, and 
the great anchor- 
chain clinked in 
the hawse-pipe. 
A few minutes 
later, away off in 
the impenetrable 
wall of night, 
there came an 
ominous sound 
of ice grating, 
groaning, and 
roaring, as it was 
moved by the 
oncoming storm. 
A chilly puff of 
wind struck our 


faces. 
“ It’sa nor’- 
easter, boys!”’ 


said an old hand. 
“Just what we 
wanted to open 
the ice!” We 
crowded together 
to listen, joking 
and laughing as 
the gale in- 
“* creased in 
acinl strength and 
howled through 
the halliards, 
For half an hour 
it shrieked violently ; then it veered round 
to the west. Sullen and despondent we went 
below ; a westerly wind was of no use to us. 
For several days it blew with unabated 
fury, jamming the ice still tighter. It was on 
such occasions, when Fate seemed against 
us and a winter imprisonment inevitable, 
that I felt a pang of homesickness for the 
forest-clad shores of British Columbia. 
Once,. after two weeks of waiting, the 
ice did open up, and the Baychimo, seizin; 
her opportunity, swept past the point an 
crashed her way through fifty miles of loose 
floes. Everybody sang; even the cook 
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An Eskimo woman carrying her baby in the 
loose hood of her parka. 


became amiable, and our supper was better 
than usual. 

Then there loomed up a heavy ice-field, 
and mirage so distorted the horizon that it 
was impossible to see far ahead. Rumours 
went round that the barometer was falling. 

Presently we realized the worst—the 
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ship was going back to Herschel Island ! 
Next day a westerly wind sprang up, and 
the ice-barrier closed again. 

During the months that we spent wait- 
ing at Herschel Island the natives were busily 
engaged storing away food for the winter. 
Over a thousand seals met their death inside 
the harbour. The majority were caught in 
the six-inch mesh nets, which reached forty 
yards out from the shore. The Hudson 
Bay Company hauled in thirty-five seal one 
evening, but many more fell to the rifles 
of the hunters. In the early morning 
the Eskimos paddled out to the stranded 
bergs and squatted for hours on the icy 
masses. 

When a sleek head broke the placid 
surface the rifles cracked, and all through 
the day the guns roared along the mud-banks. 
When twilight settled on the northland the 
beach was lined with piles of seal. The 
hunters dragged the carcasses over to the 
huge platforms and stacked them, tier upon 
tier, out of reach of lurking dogs and foxes, 
The women, too, were busy removing the 
skins and stretching them on “ D ’’-shaped 
frames or inflating them with air, to be used 
later on for oil-containers. 

Toward the end of September things 
became serious. All the wild fowl had 
departed southwards, and several mornin, 
the whole sea became immobile under a thin 
blanket of ice until a west wind wrinkled the 
surface again. It was a warning of the 
approach of winter, and the natives ia 
ceeded to beach their schooners and pu 
their seal-nets. Finally the drifting “ pans 
no longer moved in the little bay, and 
Pauline Cove was completely enclosed by ice, 


im 
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Photo: Black. 
The Baychimo in the ice. Two members of the crew are seen in the foreground. 


Seal-meat stacked out of 
reach of prowling animals. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER. 


With the close approach of 
the freeze-up, the officers ordered 
the ship to be prepared for 
winter. We dismantled the decks 
of all running-gear, unshipped 
the ventilators, boarded up the 
galley, and put canvas covers 
over the exposed instruments. 
One seaman was set to work 
making duffle trousers (our 
winter clothes). The rest of the 
crew stitched canvas mitts 
while the native women on shore 
sewed thirty pairs of muckluchs. 
Although all movable equipment 
had been stored away, we never- 
theless kept the ship in constant 
readiness for a sudden departure 
should the barrier of ice show 
any sign of yielding. 

All this time we had been 
isolated from the outside world, 
even by wireless. Probably our 
relatives had given us up for lost ! 
Night after night, as we lay in 
we could hear the low hum of the dynamo as 
“ Sparks,”’ the wireless operator, sat in his 
little room, with the earphones clamped to 
his head, patiently endeavouring to get a 
message through. 

But no station anywhere appeared to 
heed the tiny taps on his keyboard; they 
went astray somewhere in the vast silence 
of the North. We seemed to be ‘‘ blanketed,” 
and so one day we shifted our position forty 
miles east, hoping to have better luck at a 

int where the Alaskan Mountains were 
lower. This was our last effort to communicate 
with civilization before tying-up at Herschel 
Island for the winter. 
Midnight passed, but without results, 
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inflated  seal- 
hung up to 
dry. They are used 
as oil-containers. 
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Then, in sheer despera- 
tion, '' Sparks " tapped 
out a wild S.O.S. In 
the early hours of dawn 
a faint reply came 
through ; then another 
and still another. At 
last we had reached the 
ears of civilization—a 
faint voice crying for 
help in the night ! 

But the stations 
which signalled back 
had picked up only a 
part of the message, as 


we learned later on. The Vancouver papers 
came out that evening with flaring head- 
lines: ‘‘ Thirty-Three Men Face Death in 
the Arctic.” Many days passed before the 
real truth was published. 

Shortly after six bells on the morning 
of September 26th the mate came to us 
with a final order—to get the lines ready for 
mooring alongside the sand-spit. We set to 
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A Copper Eskimo storing meat in a rock cache 


work with a will, laying the ropes fore 
and aft and oiling blocks and winches. 
It was no use grumbling, for by this 
time we had resigned ourselves to our fate. 
It was as we had feared—we had played 
the game and lost. Eight months’ im- 
preonment amidst ice and snow lay ahead 
of us! 

The ship steamed slowly shorewards 
toward her winter berth, and had approached 
to within a hundred yards of the beach when 


Taking furs on board at Herschel Island. Each of these bales holds a 
hundred white fox skins, worth about four thousand dollars. 
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the Captain’s voice sud- 
denly boomed out from 
the bridge. 

“‘Mr. Coe, stand b 
the windlass!” he shouted, 
and down splashed the 
anchor. Apparently, after 
a_ consultation between 
pilot and master, it had 
been decided at the last 
minute to wait just one 
more day “for luck.” 
Little did we realize as we 
sulkily stowed the gear 
away again, that this de- 
cision was the most fortu- 
nate event that had ever 
occurred. 

It was a miracle, in- 
deed, for on September 28th 
a north-easterly gale 
sprang up, and a party 
of men from the ship 
tramped across the island, 
returning in the evening 
with the welcome news that 
the ice was breaking up on the other side ! 

The crew prayed fervently that the ice- 
smashing easterly wind would continue— 
and it did! Although the following morning 
dawned foggy and unsettled, the north- 
easter still howled in the halliards. It was 
decided to make a final dash for liberty that 
afternoon, and at 3.30 p.m. the windlass 
screamed under the weight of the huge 
anchor. 

The fog billowed about the ship in chilly 
clouds, but we 
steamed on. The 
soft swish of water 
alongside, the drip 
of moisture from 
the rigging and 
the occasional 
“kr-r-ump ” of a 
small berg as our 
bow smashed 
through it were 
the only sounds 
audible. As the 
ship turned to pass 
the hidden point 
and the engines 
died down to dead 
slow, in expecta- 
tion of a sudden 
jarring crash that 
would warn us of 
our proximity to 
the formidable ice- 
barrier, the fog 
lifted like a 
curtain. 

The sight that 
the lifting fog 
revealed momen- 
tarily took our 


near his home. 
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breath away. The ice? That barrier of 
jagged bergs? Jt had gone! Just clear, 
blue open water, miles of it, stretched as far 
as the eye could see ! 

With the ship’s nose headed north-west, 
we sped joyfully through the calm sea and 
anchored that night at Demarkation Point, 
fifty miles from Herschel Island. 
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This map shows the route followed by the 
Baychimo during her record voyage, and 
the various points mentioned by the Author. 


RACING THE POLAR PACK. 


Dashing ahead at top speed, lest our 
luck should change, the ship churned for 
three days and nights through four hundred 
miles of Arctic Ocean. Ahead and on all 
sides was open water. Sometimes several 
big ice-floes covered with spray loomed 
dangerously near, but we rushed recklessly 
past them. 

The ice-pilot remained at his post day 
and night; down in the suffocating stoke- 
hold the firemen slaved to keep the little 
bubble of the steam-gauge at its highest 
level, and out in the freezing blizzards the 
sailors swung their lead-lines continually to 
sound the treacherous depths. 

It was one of the greatest races for 
Point Barrow that have ever occurred in the 
history of the Arctic. We had escaped from 
the ice-barrier at Herschel, but there still 
remained a more formidable and more terri- 
fying obstacle—the Polar Pack. Every year, 
about the first week in September, the vast 
continent of ice swings down upon Barrow 
and seals the Arctic for the winter. 

It was laughable, really, this dash for 
the Point at such a late date; ludicrous to 
suppose that the Pack, mightiest of Nature’s 
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forces, might condescend to move back just 
in order to let us through. But we could 
not retreat now: the ice-fields had un- 
doubtedly drifted in behind us and formed 
a barrier again at Herschel. It was just a 


matter of pushing on and trusting to luck. 
If we lost the race, the Baychimo, in all 
probability, would never sail the seas again. 


No moon rose to guide us through the 


night of October ist. It was dark and 
stormy, and snow swept in stinging flurries 
across the ice-sheeted decks. It was quite 
impossible to see, but nevertheless we 
ploughed doggedly ahead. Shortly before 
midnight, through the shrieking dark, an 
“‘ice-blink,” or reflection in the sky, showed 
faintly in the distance. Suddenly, like a 
giant battleship, there loomed ahead a solid 
wall of glittering ice, fourteen feet high and 
stretching, it seemed, into infinity, a table- 
land of unbroken ice-—the dreaded Polar 
Pack ! 

The telegraph flashed : ‘‘ Full astern!” 
and the Baychimo trembled violently as she 
backed away in the nick of time. Few of 
the men realized how close to death they 
were at that momient. 

On the bridge a troubled group of 
officers gathered for a consultation a few 
hours later, for everyone on board was 
obsessed with a horrible feeling of being lost 
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in that Arctic desolation. Apparently the 
compass and the soundings were misleading ; 
the Baychimo might be far out in the ice- 
fields ‘or actually miles beyond Point 
Barrow. 

The ship moved on again at half-speed, 
heading south. BUSTY, moment we expected 
to see another spur of that vast Polar Pack, 
another long wall reaching to the shore and 
blocking our way to freedom. But no white 
phantom arose before us again in the 
darkness. It was puzzling, mystifying, 
uncanny. 

Not long afterwards Captain Cornwell 
lowered the binoculars from his’ eyes and 
pointed away into the night. 

‘“‘Isn’t that a church spire on the port 
bow ?”’ he shouted. But the others only 
shook their heads. Nothing was visible but 
the imprisoning wall of blackness ; nothing 
could be heard but the whine of the blizzard 
through the rigging. 

The officers jokingly remarked that the 
Captain was ‘‘ seeing things.’’ Suddenly, 
however, out of the stormy night the wind 
brought a faint sound that grew into a long, 
quavering howl. “ Dogs!’ yelled someone, 
and every man on deck took up the cry. 
Dogs! That meant habitation, human 
beings—a place ! 
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The mate gave a rapid order to the 
man at the wheel and grasped the telegraph- 
handle. Gradually, through the gloom, there 
appeared the dim outlines of a church spire 
and a group of houses. 

“Point Barrow on the port bow!” 
bellowed the look-out man, and joyfully 
clanged the big bell on the fo’c’sle head. 

Yes; it was Point Barrow. There 
was the little village, showing indistinctly 
through the shadowy light of dawn. The 
Baychtmo had miraculously passed round 
the dreaded Point, and was now only three 
or four hundred yards from the shore. 

It was a great event in the North, that 
opening of the Polar Pack at such an oppor- 
tune moment, and gave us much food for 
Teflection. Like a huge gate to liberty the 
frozen masses had swung back, only to close 
again a few hours after we had slipped 
through. 

In spite of the hardships and discom- 
forts we had experienced, none of us 
regretted that trip to the North. Of the 
crew, one at least and probably many are 
going back—back to that vast, romantic 
land of glittering bergs, rolling, flower- 
decked tundvas, and wonderful nights illu- 
mined by the flaring splendours of' the 
Northern Lights. : 


[THE END.] 


THE PENANG GATE OF BATAVIA 


Batavia, the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies, is, for a European settlement in 
the East, a very old town, having been 
founded by the Dutchman Jan Pieterzen 
Coen in the year 1619. Few of the 
ancient buildings remain, however, but 
one of these is the subject of our illus- 
tration—the Penang Gate, which dates 
from 1671, and was one of the main 
entrances into the city, protected by 
massive walls which have long since dis- 
appeared. The Gate is an imposing 
structure, and in excellent preservation, 
but the main interest in it is centred 
upon the two quaint figures standing in 
recesses on either side. They resemble 
those of Gog and Magog, of London 
Guildhall fame, but no one seems to 
know what they represent, or why they 
should have been selected to guard the 
Penang Gate of Batavia. 
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Very few people have ever heard of the 
Kazaks, let alone lived with them. 


HAD been very ill, and accordingly put 
in for leave, but my employers were 
anxious that I should not go too far 
away from Baku, where I had a job 

locating oil for the X Petroleum Asso- 
ciation. They knew that if I once went to 
London or Paris it would take the best part 
of six months to get me back again, and so 
they suggested that I should try a change 
of air somewhere nearer Baku. 

Though I was a very sick man, as the 
Company's doctor admitted, the best con- 
cession I could get from the local office was 
two months’ holiday on full pay, and _ the: 
coupled with it a renewed request that 
should not rove too far, and a suggestion 
that I should keep my eyes open for any 
likely-looking soft Piack spots. It is a great 
thing to have a reputation for being able to 
find oil ! 

I was wondering where I should go for 
my rest-cure when I thought of my friend 
Ali Chal, the Kazak from Russian Turkestan. 
Ali Chal (a Chinaman, if I ever saw one, 
though for all that he could only speak 
Turki) had often tokd me of the wild, free 
life led by his fellow-tribesmen on the 
steppes. 

He talked about two-thousand-mile 
horseback rides as if they were nothing more 
than going down to the corner store for 
tobacco. His cousin, he said, hunted wolves 
and other wild animals with berkoots— 
trained eagles that in his country were the 
friends of man. His relative, he asserted, took 
even more pride in his berkoots than he did 
in his horses or dogs. 
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A Kazak tribesman, with his trained berkoot, 
off on a hunting expedition. 
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I had always taken Ali Chal’s yarns 
with a grain of salt, but now his stories came 
back to my mind. Somehow the thought of 
having a good horse under me, and riding 
gaily over unending stretches of prairie, with 
a keen, life-giving breeze blowing in m 
face, attracted me enormously, and I felt 
should like to visit Chal’s country. 

One day I asked him if there were any 
flowers on the steppes. He blinked his slit- 
like eyes and answered :— 

‘“Summer comes to the steppes over- 
night, and then the scent of the flowers is 
almost overpowering. The memory of the 
cold of winter is washed away with gladness.” 

It sounded good enough, for summer 
was now close at hand, and so I requested 
Ali Chal to make arrangements for me to 
spend my leave with his relatives. 

When I told the doctor where I was 
going he nodded. ‘‘ Splendid!” he said. 
“ The air ought to do your lungs a power of 
good. But be sure to drink koumiss.” 

“Bottles don’t carry well where I am 
going,” I replied. ‘‘ And anyway, I’m off 
patent medicines.” 

The medico laughed. ‘ Koumiss,” he 
explained, ‘‘is the one thing you will not 
have to take along, and as it is all that you 
will get to drink among the Kazaks you 
may as well make the best of it. Drink 
plenty of it, get all the sleep you can, and 
live in the open. Nothing else will do you 
any good.” 

Ali Chal went with me on the boat over 
to Krasnovodsk to introduce me to his 
cousin, Lemonavskov. Ali Chal was no 
beauty, even for a Chinaman or a Kazak, but 
his relative looked like a cut-throat who had 
spent a hard winter a very long way from 
soap and water. 


“CASH DOWN!” 


Ali Chal informed me, however, that his 
cousin was an important man in the tribe— 
quite an aristocrat, in fact. He was acharoa 
(owner), which is apparently a greatly- 
esteemed dignity, and several other things 
besides. His own brother had suffered from 
lung-trouble, so that he would know exactly 
what sort of treatment I needed. Ali Chal 
added airily that my stay with Lemonavskov 
would cost me exactly a hundred pounds, 
paid on the nail ! 

I had done a good deal that day, and was 
feeling pretty weak—far too weak to return 
to Baku, anyway—and this last item of 
news rather staggered me. 

“A hundred pounds ? ” I gasped, in a 
voice I couldn't believe was my own. ‘“ For 
how long ?” 

“Until the winter, or the spring—or 
another winter, or yet another spring,” 
replied Lemonavskov casually. ‘‘ The time 
is not important ; it is the hundred pounds 
that matters.” 

I was in no condition to argue or haggle, 
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so I got out my wallet and meekly paid over 
the hundred pounds. There was nothing 
else to be done; 1 must either trust these 
people or abandon my trip to the steppes. 

After that I had a bad coughing-spell, 
and don’t remember quite what happened 
until I woke up rather late next morning. 

“Good morning,’’ said someone, shaking 
my shoulder. ‘‘ You drink this? Koumiss 
is good.” 

“Tl try anything once,” I replied, 
sitting up with a good deal less effort than I 
had expected. ‘‘ Where’s Ali Chal?” 

““He has gone back,” said his cousin, 
waving his hand vaguely. ‘‘ We brought you 
up here on the Bojuk last night, when you 
were ill. The altitude has already been of 
benefit, for you have slept well and are 
rested.” 

“IT shall miss Ali Chal,” I remarked. 

“His sorrow was that you could not 
hear his farewell,’’ replied Lemonavskov. 
“‘ But his boat sailed at daylight ; he had no 
choice.” Then the strange little man smiled 
grotesquely, and added : ‘‘ He was glad that 
his friend was going to ride along the flower- 
strewn steppes and sing until all sickness 
left him.” 

_., ‘ Here’s to Ali Chal!” I cried, heartily, 
lifting the leather cup, which was full of a 
whitish liquid. ‘‘ Here’s long life to him, 
even if this stuff kills me!” 

Somehow or other I gulped it down. I 
was not going to dodge anything; I was 
determined to carry out the doctor’s orders. 
The less said about that koumiss, however, 
the better. It was my medicine; and to 
me it tasted like medicine. 

After a breakfast consisting of eggs 
stirred up in a frying-pan with milk and 
cheese, over a small and economical fire of 
camel-dung, I felt greatly refreshed. Perhaps 
it was the altitude, perhaps it was the 
koumiss, but certainly I was already a lot 
better. 

Full of new-born energy, I told “‘ Papa 
Lemon,” as I decided to call him for short, 
that if we were going to ride horses, I should 
like to have a look at them. 

Ali Chal’s cousin took a long, hard look 
at me, and apparently decided that I was 
strong enough to stand some travel. Ex- 
cusing himself, he went after the animals in 
question. 

After awhile he hove in sight with four 
horses, with women riding two of them. 

“ These are two of my wives,” he said, 
quietly. “They came in case you needed 
any assistance.’ 

“ That is very kind, Papa Lemon,” T 
said. ‘‘ Now which of these horses do you 
think is mine?” 

When he first showed me an odd-looking 
little cayuse with a Roman nose I almost 
shuddered. I know something about horses 
—I worked on a ranch for three years—and 
I saw he was a good horse. Speed and 
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endurance stuck out all over him. The 
trouble was that he was evidently built for 
someone several sizes shorter than I was. I 
knew the moment I set eyes on him that we 
two would get on splendidly together, but 
it seemed to me as if we were bound to look 
like a two-headed centaur with six legs. 

I took him, however, and even on that 
first day we covered forty miles or more of 
ground—with a leather koumiss bottle 
handy for my use on the pommel of the 
saddle. 

I was utterly weary when we came in 
sight of ‘“ home ”—which turned out to be 
eight round tents standing in a row beside 
a little lake on a flat bit of ground, without 
atree in sight. I just tumbled off my horse 
and leaned on someone till I got to where I 
could lie down. Then, after one more drink 
of koumiss, I went to sleep. That was what 
I needed most in all the world, and my 


ardians had sense enough to know it even, 


tter than I did. 
In the morning, en 
when I awoke, I became 
conscious of a soft sort 
of sunlight streaming 
through where the tent- 
flap had been thrown 


back. As I lay there, looking about me 
sleepily, I could hear the shrill cries of 
laughing children, the ululation of con- 
tented sheep, and the clucking of chickens 
scratching on the bare brown earth just 
outside the doorway. 

Somehow I felt more comfortable and 
peaceful than I had ever done in my life. I 
was surprised at this, because at the first 

lance I had not liked the look of my new 
ome. I hadn’t noticed much, . however ; 
it was only the impression of a very tired 
man. 


MY TEMPORARY “HOME.” 


Turning my head this way and that, I 
looked about my apartment with growing 
amazement. Surely this was no “ tent,” 
but a ‘cosy corner” in a millionaire’s 
mansion! Otherwise, whence came those soft, 
deep carpets, the colourful cushions, and 
the richly-embroidered wall-hangings ?_ The 
comfortable “‘ bunk” on which I lay was 
made of some dark polished wood inlaid 
with intricate designs in bone, or, maybe, 
ivory, and there were embroidery and leather- 


Types of Kazak girls. They ride nearly as well as their menfolk. 
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work everywhere. In a conspicuous position, 
displayed as a thing of beauty, I found a 
cake of highly-scented French toilet soap, 
protected from the damp by a transparent 
wrapper ! 

Heavy tassels of vari-coloured yarns 
hung from the cciling, and near to my hand, 
at the head of the bed, was suspended 
my leather koumiss bottle. I took a good 
long drink, and then, somewhat refreshed, 
pulled myself together to hunt for some- 
thing more substantial by way of breakfast. 
1 had already noticed that I needed about 
six times as much solid food on this Ust Urt 
plateau than I had back in Baku. 

A round-faced young woman, who told 
me that she was Muenjen, the youngest and 
most important of Lemonavskov’s wives, 
brought my breakfast. I ate a splendid meal, 
disposing of a good-sized steak, four hard- 
boiled eggs, with some sort of fried bread 
or thick pancake, and plenty of butter and 
cheese, finishing up with a small dab of a 
very sweet comfiture of some kind. My 
drink, of course, was the inevitable koumiss. 
By this time I had come to the conclusion 
it was not so bad after all ;_ it was a fermented 
concoction of some kind and I was beginning 
to rather like the funny, furry, sour taste. 
1 wondered how on earth they made it. 

I was about to ask Muenjen something 
about it when Papa Lemon arrived with 
two of his sons, and the conversation turned 
at once to berkoots, or hunting eagles. I had 
never thought of hunting with eagles before, 
but now that the idea was brought to my 
notice I could see that it held tremendous 
possibilities in view of the pluck, strength, 
and amazing eyesight of the king of birds. 

It transpired during our talk that up 
to about a year ago Papa Lemon had owned 
three of these almost priceless trained 
eagles. Then a difficulty with the ‘“ Reds,” 
of which he could not speak with any 
toherence, had deprived him not only of 
his eagles but of two sons. 

1 gathered from his remarks that Papa 
Lemon hated ‘“ Reds” worse than anything 
else in the world. He had never ceased to 
grieve for his hunting berkoots ; and it gave 
him great satisfaction to think that his sons 
had died like men. 

He told me that until lately he had 
been a man of reduced circumstances—until 
Ali Chat had placed a particularly bright 
and shining star on his horizon by intro- 
ducing me to him. Now, with money in 
hand with which to buy eagles at the Kuen- 
dinsk Fair, he was a reinstated man, able 
to take his place as an equal with any 
Kazak of the Ust Urt of Kazakstan, or, for 
the matter of that, any Kirghiz of the great 
Semipalatinsk district. 

He owed all this to me, he added simply, 
and he proceeded to pay homage in his 
uncouth but honest way. 

“ That’s quite all right, my friend,” I 


said. ‘‘ But if I were you I wouldn’t spend 
a whole hundred pounds, badly as you seem 
to want the birds. Just buy a few, and be 
satisfied.” 

Then I got a surprise, for Papa Lemon 
quietly explained that a good, well-trained 
eagle—a regular hunting berkoot—cannot 
be obtained under fifty pounds ! I knew that 
five pounds was a good price for a horse in 
this part of the world, and that made one 
eagle cost as much as ten horses! But the 
teal trouble, it seemed, was that in accord- 
ance with some ancient tribal custom Papa 
Lemon needed my permission in order to 
spend the money I had paid him ! 

My blessing was required—apparently 
“for luck.”’ Spending my money twice in 
this way, especially to buy eagles, seemed 
rather foolishness to me, but it was obvious 
that he wanted those birds more than any- 
thing else on earth. 

It is not advisable to grant favours too 
readily, and so I told Papa Lemon that I 
would give him my blessing on one condition 
—that he came along with me and had a 
nice bath in the lake. 


THE ANNUAL BATH. 


He raised a howl at this, just as I 
though he would—but not for the reason I 
expected. In my state of health, he said, 
the cold water would kill me. It was a 
whole month too early for his own bath, 
he added, but he would willingly waive this 
point to please an honoured guest. All his 
clan, in fact, would gladly bathe if it would 
give me any pleasure ; but I, who looked so 
clean, was thoroughly justified in putting 
off the ordeal until I grew stronger. 

I gained strength daily, took plent 
of exercise, rode a lot with “‘ Chal Junior,” 
as I called one of the boys, and Slava, the 
other son, and explored the “‘ Chink,’”’ which 
forms the eastern edge of the Ust Urt 
plateau, for petroleum indications, without 
any particular success. 

We shot several foxes and hares and 
one lynx, all with good pelts. Papa Lemon’s 
sons were very enthusiastic over my marks- 
manship, while, for my part, I had to admit 
that the two lads were wonderful riders. All 
the people in these parts, however, are born 
to the saddle, and the standard of horse- 
manship is very high. 

One night Papa Lemon ceased his 
endless talk about buying hunting eagles, 
and, after several moments’ silence, aimed 
a question at his audience in general. 

“What day will to-morrow be?” he 
demanded. 

“ Spring,”’ snapped Slava, promptly. 

“Spring,” breathed Chal Junior, hope- 
fully. 

“Spring,” sighed Muenjen, wistfully. 

When J went out next morning I 
found that they were right. I had noticed 
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slight traces of green about the ground for a 
day or two past, but now there were wild 
flowers in bloom. Next day there were more 
of them—flowers of every umaginable colour 
and shape. The air, too, was soft and balmy ; 
and I felt a new man altogether. 

It was on the third or fourth morning 
after the coming of spring that Papa Lemon, 
having licked out his breakfast-bowl, re- 
marked casually :— 

“We are nomads of the Great Steppes, 
and it is not good for us to stay too long in 
one spot. As soon as may be we will travel 
northwards toward Uralsk.”’ 
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Kazak women erecting the framework of one of their circular tents. 


A Kazak encampment. The interiors of the “tents” are often most luxuriously furnished. 


Forthwith a great commotion ensued, 
and everybody became very busy, the only 
exceptions being Papa Lemon himself and a 
few of the most important men of our little 
clan. The relationships among these people 
were never exactly clear to me, but one 
thing was very spat ema man, 
woman, and child obeyed Papa Lemon’s 
slightest wish with a readiness and fidelity 
that was almost pathetic. In other ways 
their bearing was not at all servile ; in fact, 
it was arrogant more than anything else. 

A man who was not a charoa, or 
“owner,” of some kind, they regarded as 
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beneath contempt—less important _than 
the dust beneath their horses’ hoofs. Proud 
as these fellows were, however, they were 
not too proud to let their womenfolk do all 
the heavy work. I don’t know that I biame 
them either, for I am certain that veteran 
circus-hands couldn’t have taken down those 
tents and loaded them on the camels more 
quickly and dexterously than did these 
rather silent, though generally smiling, 
women. 


THE SONG OF THE NOMADS. 


In an incredibly short space of time 
after the first order was given we were 


mighty man-at-arms who struck like an 
eagle from the heavens—as swift and as 
free as the: King of Birds. 

At the mention of eagles, Papa Lemon 
became vastly excited, and started doing 
“ stunts.” e was an old man to do trick- 
riding, and so I followed close behind, in 
order to pick up the pieces if any accident 
happened. All I saw, however, was some 
of the best circus-riding I ever set eyes on ; 
he was wonderful ! : 

That first day of travel was one of the 
most perfect days of my life. I enjoyed it 
mightily. When we made camp, however, 
I discovered for the first time where my 


A Kazak taking his siesta. The inlaid work on the bed is carried out with camel-bones. 


travelling northwards, the cavalcade strung 
out in a long line, with Papa Lemon at the 
head and I not far behind him. It was then 
that I first heard the strange song of the 
nomad _ Kirghiz-Kazak tribesmen of the 
Great Steppes of Russian Turkestan, those 
fierce, wild wanderers of the wastes. 

That song was one of those things that 
won’t translate into words. The following 
must be considered only a weak impression 
of an impression. 

First of all there was a verse, with a 
rather striking rhythm, which said that 
they were on the march again, and nobody 
could say they were not. The second 
declared that city-dwellers were anchored 
people, effeminate weaklings for whom a 
nomad could have nothing but contempt. 
The last verse said that the Kazak was a 


koumiss came from. I caught that sly 
minx Muenjen milking one of the mares. 
After taking a sip of the hot milk herself, 
she emptied the remainder into the large 
leather bag that contained my koumiss ! 

So that was what koumiss was—mares’ 
milk fermented! It gave me quite a shock, 
but I soon recovered. I had got so used to my 
koumiss by this time that I had no intention 
of doing without it just because of its unusual 
origin. 

The days which followed were one long 
round of enjoyment. What with riding 
hour after hour over a variegated flower- 
bed, with health and strength coming back 
to me in great waves, I forgot all about my 
ailments and worries and even about oil! 
I had absorbed the spirit of the nomads. 
I was just one of them, and we were going 
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to the great fair that is held for two months 
every year at Kuendinsk, a place that lay 
somewhere straight ahead. How far away 
it was, or how long it would take us to get 
there, I didn’t know; and I cared no more 
than the rest of our clan. 

When, at long last, we came in sight of 
the fair, I was disappointed, as usual, with 
the outside look of things. But when I 
once got into the turmoil and sensed the 
dessus rent of ce emene mostly animal 
though it was, my feeling of disappointment 
Epesdily vanished. i ae 

Almost immediately I ran into an 
Englishman, with a camera, and. said: 
“Hullo!” We passed the time of day, 
and he told me that though he was taking 
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A caravan on the way to the 
Kuendinsk Fair. 


plenty of photographs he hadn’t much hope 
of getting them past the Soviet authorities. 
He added a few terse remarks about ‘‘ Reds ” 
in general that Papa Lemon would have 
loved to have understood. 

I told him that we ourselves, luckily, 
hadn’t come across any “ Reds”’ so far ; 
and I added that I was an oil-scout, looking 
for indications. He whistled his astonish- 
ment at this, and then earnestly advised 
me not to breathe the word “oil” again 
while I was in that part of the country, 
even in my sleep. No one would ever guess 
from my appearance that I was a Britisher, 
he added ; if I kept my mouth shut I should 
be taken for a Kirghiz. 

My new acquaintance told me further 


A general view of the Fair. Kuendinsk is over three hundr milesed from the nearest 
railway, and the fair lasts for two months. 
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that my Kazak friends were a tough lot. 
The “ Reds "’ generally left them alone unless 
they wanted something very particularly— 
and then they came in a body and took it. 


THE KUENDINSK FAIR. 


The Kuendinsk Fair is something like 
a Bank Holiday on Hampstead Heath, but 
it is rougher and lasts longer. People come 
to it from enormous distances, and accord- 
ingly stay for some time. All sorts of weird 
nationalities are to be met with—Kara- 
Kalpaks, Usbegs, Gulchas, Tajiks, Luli, 
and Kurumas. The strange wares of Samar- 
kand, Bokhara, Khojeut, Osh, and Shehr-i- 
Sebo are for sale or exchange, laid out upon 
the ground or displayed attractively at the 
many open booths. The mixture of tongues 
is something terrific. Things to eat, things 
to wear, and animals to ride were on ofter 
everywhere. 

There were jugglers and_ theatrical 
performances, freaks, wrestlers, and knife- 
throwers without number, together with 
dancers, fortune-tellers, and public scribes 
who could write you a letter in any one of 
seventeen different languages, or even in 
verse. But it was little Slava who finally 
found the eagles ! 

There were several round-topped tents 
full of them—a hundred or so, I should say, 
all carefully fettered and looking none too 
happy. Of all things on earth a captive 
eagle looks the least natural! There was 
a brisk trade going on, however, and money 
seemed of no object to the assembled 
buyers. From their appearance one would 
have thought they hadn’t a penny to their 
names, but they possessed much more ready 
cash than I did. 

I could soon see, by the way Papa 
Lemon rushed around, that the berkoots 
had gone to his head. But there was some 
method in his madness, for in the third tent 
he suddenly let out a cry :-— 

“Naja! Ballah!” 

Then he whistled—a high, floating call. 

Immediately two beautiful birds on a 
high perch cocked their heads to one side 
and began to shriek, flapping their wings in 
intense excitement. 

It went to my heart to see how delighted 
those two great birds were to see Papa 
Lemon. There were actually tears upon 
his shrunken cheeks as he crossed to them ! 

The two berkoots were for sale, and the 
old man experienced no unusual difficulty 
in buying them. Once the bargain was 
completed we bore our purchases back to 
camp with every demonstration of joy 
imaginable. The “luck” of the whole 
procedure was attributed to me, but I put 
it down to plain horse-sense. 

Where else within a radius of three 
thousand miles would hunting-eagles be sold 
but at Kuendinsk ? I couldn't imagine 
“ Reds ” stealing eagles in order to go hunt- 
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ing with them. No; they had taken them 
as loot, pure and simple, and had sold them 
as specdily as possible. I said nothing, 
however, to dash the joy of my friends; I 
was only too pleased to see the delight of 
these simple, honest souls to whom I owed 
so much. 

We stayed on for three days at Kuen- 
dinsk Fair, while all and sundry made their 
yearly purchases. There was something for 
everybody, and the Kazaks rejoiced over 
their new playthings like a pack of 
children. 

On the third morning Papa Lemon 
announced that we were going into the 
Semipaletinsk district, to the high land 
where the grass stayed longest. The short- 
lived spring growth of the steppes was already 
turning brown. 

Forthwith the women got the thick felt 
tent-covcrings off the basket-like frames, 
folded them neatly, and laid them aside. 
Then they turned their attention to the 
Temaining skeletons of entwined willow 
sticks which, since each stick has its own 
proper place, took even tempers and orderly 
minds for their disposition. When the bundles 
were ready the camels were brought up, 
and, after the customary argument, were 
prevailed upon to kneel and receive their 
allotted burdens. We ourselves climbed into 
our saddles, joyfully departing southwards 
and eastwards to the lilting tune of the 
Kazaks’ song. 

My two months’ leave was now up, but 
I felt no particular desire to return to the 
oil, filth, and clatter of Baku. The fact that 
1 was a long way from anywhere and could 
not get back any quicker than I had come 
added considerably to my peace of mind. 
Moreover, I was fairly certain in my own 
mind that, back in the oil-city, the doctor 
was telling all and sundry that I was long 
since dead and buried. 

If I remained away another month, I 
knew that my job with the Petroleum 
Association would be mine no longer, unless 
I returned with some good news concerning 
oil-finds. So I got out the little book which 
I always carry, and concentrated on land 
formations, with a view to making my 
vacation profitable from a business point of 
view as well as from that of health, 

In the dim ages of the past, my book 
said, all this steppe country and considerably 
more beside was a great ocean, of which only 
the Mediterranean now remains. This 
Tethvs Ocean, as it was called, divided the 
continents of Angaraland (North Asia) and 
Gondwanaland (Africa and India). I figured 
that the Altai mountains were old rocks of 
Angaraland, and therefore likely places for 
oil. That evening, as we smoked, I said to 
Papa Lemon :— 

“Where the steppes end, and the waves 
of mountains rise one upon another to 
culminate in Mount Bieluka, I am told there 
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are gold and precious stones. But perhaps 
that country is unknown to you ?”’ 

‘* No; it is not unknown,” he said, sadly. 
“That is where the honoured name of 
Lemonavskov was desecrated. There is no 
reason for me to return to such memories.” 

We smoked for awhile in silence, my 
mind busily engaged in secking a way to get 
past this impasse. 1 hated to impose my 
will on that of my kindly host, but 1 knew 
that it made no particular difference to him 
where we went, so long as we found plenty 
of grass and had a fairly good time. 

I have had considerable dealings with 
primitive people, and there is always one 
way of approach when reasonable argument 
fails. Though Papa Lemon was a Moham- 
medan he had probably never been in a 
proper mosque, or even on speaking terms 
with a mullah. The nearest thing his caravan 
held to anything religious was a sort of 
medicine-man, who rode all day long on a 
bullock, with a little lad in front of him, 
reciting verses and “' talking ’’ with ancestral 
spirits. Papa Lemon's beliefs, and those of 
his whole tribe, were as purely aboriginal 
as those of a Hopi or Navajo Indian. 

Suddenly I sat up and, in a sort of sing- 
song voice, asked that old Pippa the medicine- 
man might be sent for. 

Papa Lemon was perturbed, and in- 
quired anxiously if I were feeling ill. I told 
him I didn’t know exactly, but I felt sure 
that Pippa would understand things better 
than I did. Thereupon Papa Lemon sent 
for his holy man and sat gazing into the 
shadows apprehensively until Pippa hove in 
sight, holding the little lad by the hand and 
muttering at being disturbed in his orisuns. 


I BECOME A CLAIRVOYANT. 


I drew a long sigh and looked as dreamy 
as I could. Then I stood up, held my arms 
straight out, and made a short speech after 
the manner of a medium in a trance. 

““Where there were three— oh, where 
there were three-e-e,’”’ | intoned, “ there are 
now but two-o-0-o, That one should call 
alone on the still air is not as Allah wills.” 

Then 1. stopped, seeking for more 
material to go on with—but no more was 
needed ! 

Pippa twitched the boy’s arm excitedly, 
nodded his head violently and said, ‘' Ber- 
koots ! berkoots 1" 

Papa Lemon, amazed, turned his whole 
attention to Pippa, and there ensued quite 
an argument, but the medicine-man stuck 
to his point. He insisted that my ‘ vision ” 
meant that Papa Lemon's lost berkoot was 
hanging round the spot where the birds had 
last been together. I said nothing ; since I 
hadn't breathed a word about berkoots, no 
blame could possibly rest on me, whatever 
might happen. Anyway, I had achieved my 
purpose, for Papa Lemon, all excitemcnt, 
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forthwith decided to go back to his old 
stamping grounds to investigate. 

As we travelled along next day, being 
now far enough from human habitations, we 
decided to take a flutter with the birds just 
to see if they were in good working order. 
Papa Lemon and I, with his two sons, rode 
ahead of the caravan to a low hilltop about 
three miles distant, and there loosed the 
berkoots. 

They shot upwards with a swish of 
wings, mounting in widening circles until 
they were mere specks against the blue. We 
saw them that way for a long minute ; then 
they vanished. I said to myself: ‘‘ Good- 
bye, eagles!” 

I shot a glance at Papa Lemon, but he 
was chatting gaily with his sons, assuring 
them that ‘ Naja ’’ would bring back a bird 
of some kind, while ‘ Ballah ” most likely 
would return with a fox. 

Then he asked me how I liked hunting 
with berkoots, and I told him I didn’t know 
yet. It seemed to me, I said, that just 
shooting the eagles up in the air and hoping 
for the best must be a good deal like a sort 
of lucky dip, unless the birds themselves 
were mighty good choosers, They were, he 
assured me gravely. 

Just then Slava let out a wild yell, and 
something tumbled out of the sky like a 
metcorite, alighting lightly as a feather on 
the back of Papa Lemon's horse. 

It was “ Naja’’—with the 
pheasant I ever saw ! 

“ Ballah ’’ took a little longer and 
returned more slowly, because he was 
heavier laden. He brought in a large fox, with 
its eyes pecked out and its neck broken, but 
the really splendid pelt was without a mark 
of any kind. 

It seemed to me as if I might learn to 
like this kind of hunting. There was no 
particular exertion connected with it, and 
the clement of surprise was never absent. 
1 firmly believed that the birds loved it— 
not only because it was their nature, but 
because they had a sincere and abiding love 
for their masters. 

After that the berkoots flew for a few 
hours every day. The pelts of the animals 
they killed were rubbed with salt and stowed 
away. Some of the feathers of the captured 
birds were also kept; but anything edible 
was cleaned and thrust into the huge iron 
pot, which was quite the solidest and most 
useful thing we carried. 

Directly we struck a place where we 
intended to camp this black pot went on the 
fire. You helped yourself from the cauldron, 
being careful to select the better-cooked 
portions. The few vegetables we were able 
te get, when simmered in the great black 


fattest 


pot, seemed not vegetables at all, but 
ambrosia borrowed from Olympus. Steppe 


life has one great drawback—one gets too 
much meat. 
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For a long time after my “ mental- 
suggestion ” experiment with old Pippa I 
did not know for certain that we were 
journeying any wien in particular, but when 
we sighted hills that swelled gradually 
upwards into mountains, with wooded slopes 
and valleys intersected by streams, I knew 
that I had been successful. Every night we 
stopped in a prettier spot. The grass was 
fresher and the air cool, full of the fragrant 
smell of resin from the tall, straight pines. 


A PLACE OF MEMORIES. 


One bright day about noon we stopped 
ina little glade where Papa Lemon sat down 
and had a real good cry. 
knew by the look on the 
clansmen’s faces that this was 
a place of poignant memories 
—probably the scene 
of the clash with the 
* Reds.” So as not to —__? 
appear to be prying 
into their sorrows, | 
strolled over to the 
berkoots’ cage and 
opened the door. 
The two birds 
stepped on to the 
outside perch and 
looked about 
them. It was ob- 
vious from their 
manner that they knew the 
place well enough. They ap- 
peared to wink at each other ; 
then, all of a sudden, they 
took off into the air. 

I wondered, as I watched 
them go, if I had perpetrated 
a cruel fraud in bringing 
poor old Papa Lemon so far 
when he did not want to 
come. Finally, in all honesty, 
I decided that I had done 
nothing of the kind. If | 
teally wanted to find a lost 
cagle, this was just how I 
should have set about looking for it 
to the place where it was last seen 

I noticed that, for once, the two birds 
I had released were flying low—well above 
the tallest trees, but nevertheless low for 
them. I walked back to Papa Lemon and 
waited. Suddenly there came a scream that 
fairly split the silence and, before us on the 
ground, alighted a great grey bird. that 
waddled up to Papa Lemon as though trying 
to say: ‘‘ How-de-do!” 

_ ‘Dathan, you have come back!” 
cried Papa Lemon in utter amazement, and 
clasped the willing victim to his breast. 
“Dathan ” struggled a little, apparently 
trying to point out that it wasn’t he who had 
“come back,” but that he had waited 
loyally and kept a sharp look-out. The 
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A Kazak tribesman 
and his child astride 
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delighted Papa Lemon yelled for “ Naja” 
and “ Ballah’’; they should share his joy. 
He hurried to their cage, though 1 knew 
quite well he would find it empty. 

During the ensuing hubbub, ‘ Maskie ” 
the dog dashed in, with blood streaming 
from his ear where something sharp had 
cut him. The babble of conversation died 
down as the Kazaks examined the dog, and 
in the comparative quietness we heard the 
fierce, wild screams of fighting birds in 
conflict, followed by a baying wail. Dashing 
to our horses, we set off hell-for-leather in 
the direction of the sounds. 
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Beyond a rocky scarp that it did my 
heart good to see, because I’ve met boulders 
piled up that way before, we came upon 
“ Ballah ’ and ‘‘ Naja’”’ engaged in mortal 
combat with a mountain wolf. He stood at 
bay, and though his eyes were gone he yet 
lashed out this way and that with flashing 
fangs in the hope of finding his assailants. 
‘‘ Ballah’’ and ‘‘ Naja’’ had been taking 
turns in dealing sharp, quick blows with 
their razor-like beaks. 

As we watched, the wolf sank to the 
ground, and, as quick as a flash, ‘‘ Ballah’” 
seized him by the scruff of the neck with his 
terrible talons and swept up into the air. 
Up and up the big bird mounted, and at 
about two hundred feet he picked: out a 
rocky spot and let his quarry drop. When 
we got to Mr. Wolf he was nothing but a 
bag of broken bones. 

With everyone else so happy, including 
the three re-united 
eagles, I ought to 
have been quite 
happy too, but just 
at this point I 
struck a bad snag. 
I discovered that 
Papa Lemon having, 
by the greatest of 
good luck, recovered 
the long-lost 
“Dathan” was for 
pushing on! This 
made me cross, be- 
cause I had different 
ideas on the subject. 
The region here- 
abouts seemed to 
me a likely country 
for oil, and I wanted 
to stay awhile and 
look it over. 

I strolled away 
down by the stream- 
side to think mat- 
ters over. On the 
bank I found the 
boy Slava with 
“‘ Maskie,’’ bathing 
his injured ear. 

“Sir,” he said, 
looking up, ‘it is 
strange, but some of 
‘ Maskie’s’ blood is 
black, and water will not move it. The red 
blood comes away clean, but the black 
stays on.” 

I seized the dog and examined him. I 
smelt the black stuff that was matted in his 
hair ; I even tasted it. There was really no 
need ; 1 know crude oil just as far away as 
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I can see it! But I had to satisfy myself, 
both as to him-and the hillside where I had 
seen those curious rocks piled up in a familiar 
fashion. This satisfactorily accomplished, 
the three of us—‘' Maskie,”” I, and little 
Slava—went back and told Papa Lemon that 
we were ready to “ flit’’ just as soon as 
he was. 

Papa Lemon was glad to be on the 
move again—and so was I, seeing that, 
although we hadn’t been in that vale of bliss 
two hours, I had succeeded in finding pro- 
mising indications of oil. The old Kazak, 
I fancy, will never go near the place again, 
but I trust I shall. If the Soviet authorities 
can be “ fixed ’’—and the lawyer of our 
company is ‘‘some”’ fixer—next year, or 
the year after, will surely see me there. 
And my employers will have to treat me 
generously, for I alone know the secret. 

Exactly a week from that day my 
Kazak friends put 
me on the train at 
Andishan. This, 
with a change or 
two, brought me to 
Krasnovodsk, where 
I took the boat to 
Baku. When I met 


him Ali Chal 
couldn’t believe 
his eyes; I had 


improved out of all 
knowledge, he told 
me. The doctor 
pretended he wasn’t 
a bit surprised ; he 
had known all the 
time that koumtss 
would put me right, 
if I only stuck 
to it. 

The company, 
when they heard my 
good news, stood me 
a fine dinner, and I 
am going to London 
and Paris after all ! 
I am needed there, 
I am told, because 
the big oil-magnates 
want to know at 
first-hand all about 
my “find” in the 
Altai Mountains. 

I shall enjoy the trip, no doubt, but 
not more than I did my sojourn among 
the kindly Kazaks. When—the Soviets per- 
mitting—I go back to the Steppes I shall 
certainly seek out dear old Papa Lemon and 
my other friends and have a few days with 
the hunting eagles. 
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ON Tour WITH 


(Mary de Lautour 


PUPPET-SHOW 


Walter Wilkinson 


Mlustrated by H. M. BROCK 


An amusing account of an unconventional enterprise—a trip through the West of England 

with a glorified Punch-and-Judy outfit. The Author made all his own puppets, built his 

own theatre, and trundled it along the roads, camping by night wherever he found himself. 
As might be expected, he met with some odd experiences. 


I. 


NE morning in March saw me stand- 
ing at my carpenter’s bench in 
shirt-sleeves, with a stout plank 
of walnut in my hands. It was 

a long piece of wood, and looking at it 
Teflectively I saw there, in fancy, the gay 
company of puppets I intended to carve out 
of it with mallet and chisel. 

For a long time I had dallied with the 
idea of a puppet-show—a sort of glorified 
Punch-and-Judy affair—with which I could 
wander about the country, giving perform- 
ances in villages and the market-places of 


country towns, camping at night, like a gipsy, 
in a little tent pitched on commons, in woods 
or meadows, or by the roadside. In this 
way, it seemed to me, I should live a healthy, 
outdoor life, and have a cheap holiday full 
of changing interest. 

And now here I was, beginning to put 
the great idea into operation. Bang! Bang ! 
Bang! The chips flew ; hours, days, weeks 
passed by, and gradually the shapeless 
wood took form. By the time May arrived 
my puppets had come into being—queer, 
lifelike little creatures which I regarded with 
ever-growing interest and affection. 
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There were honest John Barleycorn ; 
his wife Martha, the boy Pippi, a Pierrot, 
a pretty girl named Sally, a prize-fighter, 
a monkey, and a parson—all staring at me 
and at the world about them with a sort of 
eagerness, as if they were expecting things 
to happen. 

I painted them and clothed them, and 
then I built the theatre in which they were to 
act—a collapsible wooden framework with 
striped curtains, over the proscenium of 
which I emblazoned in gold letters :— 
“THE PEEP-SHOW.” 

It is just here that William comes into 
the story. William is an artist ; he is also 
a maker of puppets. He arrived at my 
workshop one day, and immediately became 
full of interest and encouragement. Finally 
it was arranged that he should accompany 
me during the first week of the adventure, 
and he undertook to procure a wheeled 
truck and two boxes for carrying the puppets 
and the camping equipment. 

When we were ready an obstacle pre- 
sented itself. Someone suggested that a 
licence would be necessary before I should 
be allowed to exhibit the show in the streets, 
so I visited a police-station to make inquiries. 

I was nervous. A policeman’s helmet, 
it seems to me, always has such a way of 
looking down on one, and a police-station 
did not strike me as the right place in which 
to discuss frivolous, light-hearted things like 
Punch-and-Judy shows. I found my man— 
a chief inspector, or some similar important 
dignitary—at the top of a flight of stairs. 
From that point of vantage he shouted down 
to me at the bottom :— 

“Hullo, there! What do you want?” 

I would much rather have got him into 
a corner, and confidentially whispered my 
business to him, but his overpowering per- 
sonality compelled me to bellow back up 
the stairs :— 

“If you please, I wanted to know if I 
can do a Punch-and-Judy show in the 
streets ?”” 

And—would you believe it ?—the 
various constables, cleaners, painters, and 
odd workmen about the place took not the 
slightest notice of me! They scarcely 
glanced at me; and even the carts in the 
streets rattled by as usual. Only the chief 
inspector spoke—one word, a crushing word, 
a short, sharp :— 

“No!” 

Then he looked at me over his spectacles, 
in just that way important officials have, 
and I knew there was more to come. 

“No,” he repeated. ‘I can’t have 
anything of that sort here; the streets are 
too narrow. You can go to Rodborough, or 
Gain’s Cross, or anywhere round about, but 
you mustn’t perform in the town itself ; 
it’s too dangerous. You go to Rodborough ; 
you'll be safe there.” 

I thanked him for the permission, and 


then asked if I should have to take out any 
sort of a licence, or get a permit from the 
local authorities. 

“‘ No,” he shouted back down the stairs. 
“No licence is necessary, and I am the local 
authority. I give you permission to perform 
anywhere round about. You go to Rod- 
borough ! ” 

What did he mean, I wondered, by 
harping on Rodborough ? I felt sure there 
was a Catch in it somewhere, and so | never 
went to Rodborough. 

The scene of my preparations was laid in 
a romantic cottage high up in the wilds of 
the Cotswold Hills. Here was a lonely and 
most suitable place for a shy novice to take 
his first plunge into the art and mystery 
of exhibiting a Punch-and-]udy show, so one 
morning a family party of us might have 
been seen pulling ‘* The Old Encumbrance ” 
—for so the vehicle had been christened— 
down the garden path, under the honeysuckle 
bower, and through the garden gates, until 
finally, with a wobble and a bump, our 
travelling theatre was launched upon the 
public road. 

The way led immediately up a stiff hill 
with a loose. and deeply-rutted surface. 
Here was a supreme test for the travelling 
capacities of the outfit, for if it would go 
up this chute of sand and rocks and stones 
it would go anywhere. Under the united 
efforts of the family, with the help of songs 
and cheers, ‘ The Old Encumbrance ” 
moved up the hill quite merrily. Its pro- 
pulsion even proved a possible, if heavy, 
task for one, and such was the issue of this 
test that I saw no reason against doing 
puppet-shows as high in the world as I liked 
to go. 

At the top of the hill the road ran level, 
and here a child could trundle the thing 
easily. We all had a go. We pulled it, 
we pushed it, we walked, ran and even 
galloped with it, until no doubt remained in 
our minds that, pushing this combination 
of camp and puppet-theatre, one could 
trudge round the world. 

Half-way between Stroud and Birdlip, 
on the top of the Cotswolds, there is to be 
found a famous and courageous attempt to 
establish an earthly Utopia. The community 
is known as Whiteway Colony, and here I 
knew | should find an unconventional and 
hopeiessly romantic lot of people like myself. 
They would allow me to camp on their 
ground, and I could try the show out upon 
them, and so begin to rub off some of my 
amatcurishness before a more or less sym- 
pathetic audience. 

This Whiteway Colony was founded 
some twenty years ago, the idea being to 
establish a sort of communal peasant life. 
The ground was purchased, and as a burnt- 
offering to the gods and an example to all 
mankind, the title-deeds were made into a 
bonfire, and the ground thus set free for the 
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cultivation of food and of ideal men and 
women, instead of the usual weedy crop of 
rent, landlords, and lawyers. 

The community only existed for a short 
time, its members not being fitted for their 
dificult task. Among them, I believe, were 
a journalist, a re- 
tired banker, a 
prize-fighter, a 
sailor or two, and 
some Quakers, but 
I never heard of a 
single agriculturist 
belonging to the 


eon 
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trouble arose with 
the authorities. 
These ‘‘ Simple- 
Lifers ’ believed 
in the vitalizing 

wers of sunlight, 

ut, being dis- 
covered working in 
less clothing than 
was usual in the 
district, they were 
arraigned before 
substantially- 
dressed magistrates 
and accused of 
breaking sundry 
laws. 

The commu- 
nity collapsed, but 
eventually various 
individuals took 
plots on the ground 
and settled down 
as independent 
experimenters in 
the Simple Life. It 
is a testimony to 
their courage and 
persistence that 
they are still there. 
They have brought 
the stubborn soil 
under cultivation, 
and have been able 
to make some sort 


of living. 
They wel- 
comed me with 


alarming enthu- 
siasm, and at least 
a dozen wanted to 
join me in the 
adventure ! I gave 
two performances, one for the adults and 
another for the children. For the former I 
experimented in making up two of the 
puppets to represent a couple of the colonists 
who had just returned from a trip to Morocco, 
where they had enjoyed wonderful» ad- 
ventures. The idea was a great success, 
Then I sent the hat round for my first 


“He looked at me over his spectacles. 
repeated. ‘I can’t have anything of that sort here. 
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collection, obtaining the cheerful amount of 
sevenshillingsandninepence. Itwasnearlyall 
in coppers, and jingled sweetlyin my pockets. 

he colonists’ kind attentions did not 
stop here, for they introduced me to the 
neighbouring village of Sheepscombe, where 
a féte was to be held 
on the village green. I 
interviewed a com- 
mittee of ladies, and 
it was decided that 
I should perform 
during the course of 
the féte and take upa 
collection, In due 
course, therefore, the 
“Peep-Show”’ de- 
scended upon Sheeps- 
combe and all its 
gaiety. 

One of the colon- 
ists, being a Con- 
tinental, was struck 
into a_ profound 
melancholy at the 
aspect of this rustic 
jollification, and as he 
surveyed the scene 
continually exclaimed 
in hollow tones :— 

“But where is 
the féte 2” 

And indeed, all 
we could see was a 
small tea-table at one 
end of the green, and 
at the other end a 
single stall, a dismal- 
looking jumble- 
sale, which three 
or four old ladies 
dressed in black 
were picking over 
like so many crows. 
A few children 
were standing 
about depressed 
into inactivity by 
the crushing re- 
sponsibility of their 
Sunday clothes 
There was also a 
cricket - match in 
progress, but in the 
Cotswolds cricket- 
pitches are not 
easily come_ by, 
and accordingly 
this was taking 
place on a hilltop two miles away ! 

In due course, however, the cricketers 
and a small brass band returned to the 
village, where both settled down to their 
tea, but still the lamentations of my Conti- 
nental friend went up. 

“ But where is the fele 2’ he demanded, 
again and again. 


‘No,’ he 
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To divert his attention I started to erect 
my show, and was enjoying a little rehearsal 
inside the curtains when I heard the school- 
master introducing me to the audience. I 
was by no means ready, but there was nothing 
for it but to pull off my coat and strike up 
my prelude of squeaky music with all the 
force of which I was capable. 

This was my first outdoor performance, 
and I blew so hard in order to make everyone 
hear that the instrument was forced out of 
my mouth in the middle of the tune, fell to 
the floor, and was lost to me for the rest of 
the show. This was a disconcerting start, but 
I seized a couple of puppets and promptly 
plunged into the performance. 

As far as I was concerned it was one of 
those uncomfortable shows where everything 
goes wrong, and one is thinking about the 
last mistake instead of concentrating on 
the present. There was a round of applause 
at the end, but all the same I felt that I 
should have liked to do it all over again 
before I took up the collection. The school- 
master, however, had got to work with his 
hat, so I started collecting as well. 

The amount came to the magnificent 
sum—considering the sparseness of the 
audience—of eight shillings and clevenpence 
three-farthings, comprised of seventy pennies, 
twenty-one half-pence, four sixpences, one 
threepenny-bit, and one farthing, which 
latter coin I treasure to this day. Very 
rashly I put this conglomeration into my 
trouser-pocket, and the weight of it nearly 
pulled the garments off. 1 weighed my 
“catch ’”’ afterwards, as proudly as any 
fisherman, and found it scaled exactly two 
pounds ! 

On the Monday following I bade fare- 
well to the friendly colonists and plunged 
into the unknown. I left ‘* The Old Encum- 
brance”’ outside a farm while 1 went inside to 
buy some milk. When I returned two road- 
men were surveying my property. They 
were slow of speech—in fact, they said 
nothing at ali—but they were obviously 
amiable and equally obviously bursting with 
curiosity. 

““You would hardly think I had a 
house and theatre packed up there, would 
you ?”’ said I. 

“Ha! Ha!” said Young and Tall. 

“Haw! Haw!” said old Grey Whiskers. 

“In here I have a stove and some 
cooking pots. I’m my own cook, I am.” 

“Hat! Ha!’ said Young and Tall. 

“ Haw! Haw!”’ said old Grey Whiskers. 

“And this ground-sheet is my bed,” I 
continued. ‘‘ It’s not very thick, so there’s 
no danger of falling out.” 

“Haw ! Haw!” said old Grey Whiskers. 

“Ha! ha!’ said Young and Tall. 

“And all this fits up into a theatre 
where my puppets perform. It’s a sort of 
Punch-and- Judy show.” 

Here old Grey Whiskers woke up in 
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jubilation. ‘“ Haw! Haw!” he cried to 
his mate. “I told ‘ee as it wur a Poonch- 
and-Joody !”’ 


I got away from them just in time. A 
little more of this ‘Ha! Ha! Haw! Haw!” 
business from these two human puppets, 
and I| should have begun to believe that my 
mind was affected. 

My next performance was at a sana- 
torium, where, although I could not get a 
smile out of the matron, I obviously amused 
the patients and collected ten shillings and 
eightpence halfpenny. 

As I sat by a wood fire that evening 
in the whispering greenwood, I felt that I 
had come to the end of all the struggles 
and doubts that had affected me for the 
past few months. Here I was in a delightful 
camp, with my travelling theatre and house 
tried out, and with over twenty-seven shil- 
lings, already earned, clinking in my pockets ! 
It was a splendid start, and if I could only 
keep it up I need never bother myself to 
envy the millionaires. 

The following day saw me at the rendez- 
vous where I was to meet my friend William 
—under the larch trees of Paradise, which 
is not where it used to be when we were 
children, but is now on the slopes of Pains- 
wick Beacon, just above the “ Adam and 
Eve” inn. William was there with a party 
of friends to picnic with us, and also 
two new puppets, a century-old flageolet, 
a trumpet to announce the show with, a 
sleeping-sack, a blanket, a ground-sheet, a 
lantern, a fisherman’s jersey, and a lot of 
other things, among which must be men- 
tioned the “‘ Works of William Shakespeare ” 
in one volume. 

The packing that evening presented 
some problems. We got everything in at 
last, even the ‘‘ Works of William Shake- 
speare,”’ which, William explained to me with 
tears in his eyes, he had bought when he 
was three years old. He said he had been 
meaning to read it ever since. He always 
carried it wherever he went, and thought that 
just the quiet, calm opportunity he had 
always desired for doing so lay ahead. 

Devon, and possibly Cornwall, was our 
objective, so we jogged on to the edge of the 
Cotswolds, where we camped, looking down 
on the glistening Severn winding its way 
through a misty panorama to the sea. We 
were intent on finding a coasting-steamer 
at the port of Sharpness which would drop 
us somewhere in Devon or Cornwall, where, 
amongst the good-natured holiday people, we 
hoped to find large audiences and enrich 
ourselves with enormous collections. 

A river-boat plying down the Gloucester 
and Sharpness Canal brought us to the latter 
place, and we soon began to pay for our 
wicked ambition to get rich, for Sharpness 
was not at all romantic and we found our- 
selves hauling our gear over rusting cables 
and railway lines, along cinder paths, and 
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among ramshackle offices and untidy lumber 
yards. In the end, there being no chance 
of a boat, we walked on to Bristol, and here 
we boarded an excursion steamer bound for 
Minehead, where we disembarked in great 
excitement at the prospect of our first 
seaside efforts. 

By the time we reached the promenade 
we had discussed the possibilities with the 
girl who served us with tea, with a postman, 
with a distinguished-looking grey-bearded 


whilst outside in the moonlight a wandering 
nightjar serenaded us. 

Next morning, although Minehead had 
promised to be profitable, we could not forget 
that we were wanderers, and soon we had 


‘packed up and were on the road to Porlock. 


“ This is fine,”’ exclaimed William, who 
was trotting along between the shafts— 
already, after only two days, an accom- 
Phenee vagabond. ‘I should like to live 
ike this if I could carry a few more things 


“They were obviously bursting with curiosity.” 


gentleman, and with several boys. All were 
encouraging, and so was the collection after 
the performance. We spent it in the Mine- 
head shops, and then set out to find a 
camping-site. 

The night found us in our sleeping- 
bags on the sweet-scented hillside. William 
pulled out his ancient flageolet and began 
piping soft Elizabethan airs, whilst I 
searched in the box for the ‘‘ Works of 
William Shakespeare” in one volume. To 
read them? Oh, dear no! I wanted to 
mend a large hole in one of my socks, and I 
knew that the darning-wool was packed just 
under the book. 

Presently we settled down to sleep, 


with me—some carving tools, a turning- 
lathe, a portable bath-room and bed, a chest 
or two of books, and my friends. And I 
should love tramping about the roads and 
the country, especially if I had nothing to 
pull or push, and nothing to carry.”” 

Porlock, that pretty little town beneath 
the green hills, with its old-fashioned white- 
washed houses, and its gardens bright with 
cottage flowers, welcomed us right royally. 
The local policeman proved a good sort 
indeed. 

“You go oop to the Castle Hotel and 
speak to the landlord there,” he advised. 
“T lay he'd let you set oop outside on his 
Piece there.” 
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He was right; the landlord, another 
good sort, entered into the spirit of the 
affair, and readily gave us the required 
permission. It was not long before curious 
eyes were upon us, and passers-by began to 
halt. 
and babies, out for the Saturday shopping, 
stopped to watch, and workmen leaned up 
against theopposite fence smoking their pipes. 

Groups of promenading flappers took 
their stand before us, arm in arm, and seeing 
them the young bloods pulled up as well. 
Children clamoured round us, wanting to 
know when we were going to begin, and the 
simple, generous-minded ones rushed off 
to get pennies, while the horrid clever ones 
stayed to see the show for nothing. 

At the first notes of the squeaky music 
someone in the audience began to laugh. 
With the appearance of John Barleycorn the 
children gave a wild shout, and when 
Martha, his wife, first thrust her head from 
her window and then fell out, the whole 
audience was captured and guftfawed in 
unison. Through a hole in the curtains I 
could see a smiling crowd entirely blocking 
up the High Street; I could also hear the 
pleasant sound of pennies clinking into the 
bag as William went the rounds. 

Has a Punch-and- Judy show ever before 
been pulled up Porlock Hill, one of the 
longest and steepest in the country ? We 
asked ourselves the question later as we 
lugged the outfit up that amazing precipice. 
A passing motorist, smiling from among 
his easy cushions, remarked, ‘‘ That looks 
like hard work!’’ and we were soon in 
profound agreement with him. 

All the same we were offended, and 
sought forgetfulness in contemplation of 
the magnificent view and some cigarettes. 
Suddenly we heard a shout of alarm behind 
us and saw, on the steep corner of the 
road below, another motor-car come to a 
sudden stop. 

We ran down the hill to investigate, and 
found that the car, jibbing at the steep 
gradient, had begun to run backwards. The 
owner was clinging to the brakes, helpless, 
and his frightened wife was clinging to him ! 
Having mastered this particular piece of hill 
ourselves we set about the rescue of the car 
with superior feelings. 

William and I, as proper vagrants, have 
philosophic objections to motor-cars, and 
we were amused at this ridiculous engine 
being beaten by the good Exmoor hill. We 
blocked the wheels with stones, and then the 
relieved wife hurriedly descended and the 
engine was set going again. 

For all its roaring and blustering, how- 
ever, it proved futile, and it was not until 
the two Punch-and-Judy men had applied 
their shoulders to thecarthat the motorist was 
able to reverse and turn the machine round 
to go back and find the special motor-road. 

As we stood on either side of the car 


Several housewives, with their prams- 


talking to the driver, he suddenly inter- 
rupted his profuse thanks to fling out both 
his arms, scize our hands, and leave in each 
a shilling. We felt inclined to blush and 
refuse this tip. We did start to protest, but 
the motorist was already moving off; and, 
after all, were we not men of the road, with 
our livings to get ? So we put the shillings 
in our pockets and credited them to the 
account of our earnings for the day. 

Refreshed by this incident, we set off 
again, determined to achieve what the car 
had failed to do, and in due course Porlock 
Hill was behind us. 

The country became wilder and higher. 
The hedges disappeared, and we trudged 
along an open road with moorland all 
around us, a moorland thick with heather, 
bilberry, and bracken, At the road to 
Exford we halted, brought to a standstill 
by the sheer beauty of our surroundings, 
and wandered about the heather trying to 
approach the wild ponies and their foals, but 
the pretty things tossed their long tails and 
mancs and trotted away from us. 

Presently we passed a wood full of 
dwarfed and rugged pines, and saw below 
us a deep moorland valley. We plunged and 
bumped down the steep road, glad to be 
done with the uphill work. We splashed 
through a stream that unceremoniously 
crossed the road, followed it until it joined 
a larger one, the Weir Water, and here, on 


- the greenest of turf, beneath a graceful young 


ash tree, beside a lively brook that rippled 
and gurgled its way over the glistening rocks, 
we made a gipsy fire and brewed our tea. 

And so—but not until the evening of 
the next day—we came to Lynmouth, where 
we camped with the towering rocks of the 
ravine above us, by the side of the babbling 
Lynn. Had our surroundings not been so 
distracting, or had the evening been a little 
longer, we might have unpacked at last 
those interesting ‘‘ Works of William 
Shakespeare ” in one volume. 

We gave one performance in Lynmouth, 
and then I lost William, who had reluctantly 
to return to the respectable life. For a week 
we had travelled together, on foot, and by 
train, and steamer ; we had slept on the edge 
of the Cotswolds, on the heights over Bristol, 
by the sea in lovely Porlock Bay, and in a 
field on Exmoor. We were as brown as 
berries and our appetites were enormous. 
We were charmed with our experiences, but 
we were not quite so proud of our accounts. 

Our expenditure had been three pounds 
fourteen shillings and eightpence halfpenny, 
whilst our takings, including two shillings 
for saving the life of a motorist, amounted 
to one pound seven shillings and threepence. 
Financially this was a catastrophe—bank- 
ruptcy, in fact, for a man with his living to 
get. Henceforth, the one remaining show- 
man must do better or else relinquish the 
enterprise. 
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“The whole audience was captured.” 


_. And so William and the “ Works of 
William Shakespeare ” in one volume faded 


out of the scheme of things. Should this 
Vor. Lx.—22. 


catch the eye of any Punch-and-Judy man 
in need of help, let me say that I can recom- 
mend William as a first-rate companion, a 
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good, sturdy puller, a cheerful comrade— 
and an unflinching collector. 

There was a friendliness about Lyn- 
mouth that made my further stay there a 
pleasant holiday. Especially I won the 
hearts of the boatmen, and every afternoon 
a dozen at least would sit on a wall, in a blue- 
jerseyed row, and watch the show. They 
discussed me up and down in true village 
fashion, and the good opinion of these frank, 
sturdy men of the sea sustained me con- 
siderably. 

The puppets were a mystery to them ; 
they imagined them to be full of springs. 
They believed, moreover, that I “ threw ” 
my voice, and that the theatre was full of 
mechanism ; and they made me blush by 
saying, in their bluff, seamanlike way, that 
it was a dashed clever show for one dashed 
man to do all by his own dashed self. What 
they liked best was “ that there bit aboot 
the parson having his boxing-lesson.”’ 

Even in friendly Lynmouth, however, 
I could not stay for ever. Beside making 
my fortune, the ‘“ Peep-Show ”’ had other 
ambitions to consider it was to travel, 
to see the world, and to gain experience for 
itself as a show and for its master as a man. 
It was not to settle down and grow sleck on 
thirty shillings a week, but to remain lively 
and interesting by continually seeking fresh 
conditions and new audiences. So the 
showman looked at his map, admired the 
toad to Barnstaple, and decided to go there. 

Once again I travelled up and down, 
up and down, over the Exmoor undulations, 
until I came to Parracombe, a real Devon- 
shire village with pretty cottages running 
steeply down the hill to the old-fashioned 
hotel and its stableyards. The first person 
I encountered was an old gentleman taking 
a stroll. His eyes sparkled at the sight of a 
Panch-and-Judy show, and he told me he 
hoped that I would stop and give them 
a turn. 

I spoke to everyone I met about a 
camping-site, and presently, acting upon 
advice, knocked at the hotel door. The 
landlord was having his afternoon nap, 
but evidently there is some magic charin 
about Mr. Punch, and when mine host 
appeared he was actually smiling at the good 
news that we had arrived. He at once gave 
me permission to camp in his fields, and 
urged me to perform in front of his estab- 
lishment in the evening. 

“ Thaven't scen a Punch-and- Judy show 
for years,”” he said. ‘I remember old 
Professor Smith, of Bristol, who used to 
perform on Ilfracombe beach. Dear old 
Professor Smith; he was the best showman 
in all the West Country! Ah! he did do it 


well! I saw his show hundreds of times as 
2 boy. I shall never forget him, and I 


always laugh to myself when 1 think of his 
little figures.” 


Even with memories of the late Pro- 
fessor Smith to contend with, my snuw was 
voted a success, As I was leaving I met an 
old labourer, so venerable that he seemed to 
have outlived his generation. He stopped 
in his walk, surveyed my outfit from under 
his shagry eyebrows, and then inquired 
what I might be doing, if 1 would excuse his 
asking. 

At the very mention of Punch-and- 
Judy, the old man, whose face looked like 
a picce of carved mahogany, began to 
tremble with eagernes 

“What, a Poonch-and-Joody!” he 
cried. ‘Yew going tew dew it now ? 
Yew going tew dew it in the village ?”’ 

His feeble limbs became galvanized 
with life, his watery old eyes sparkled with 
a lively anticipation. 

I explained that I had just concluded 
my performance and was now going away. 
A look of disappointment clouded his 
wrinkled face, and he looked at me almost 
fiercely. Tottering up a step or two nearer, 
he pulled his pipe from his mouth, and spat 
disgustedly upon the ground. 


“What, just finished?’ he cried. 
‘Dang it arll! I wish I'd a-knowed. 
Dang it! Nobuddy towld I aboot it! If 


I'd a-knowed I'd a-been there ! ’” 

If it had not been growing dark, and 

mysclf tired out, I would have done a show 
for the old chap there and then; his 
enthusiasm warmed my heart. 
. day, in Combe Martin, saw the 
Show ’’ attain a sudden accession 
I was engaged to perform at 
the Town Hall in aid of a hospital. 

The idea so worked upon me that I 
began to feel quite flourishing and successful. 
The performance was a success, as was a 
second I gave in aid of the same cause on 
the promenade, the net reward to me being 
a supper and thirty shillings. 

“Every bit as good as, if not better 
than, anything old Professor Smith ever did.” 

Such was the local verdict, and it fired 
me to go and have a look at my eminent 
predecessor's old “ pitch ’’ at Ilfracombe. 
The nearer I got to this gay place, however, 
the lower my spirits sank. It was too much 
the conventional side town, and I knew 
that in spite of its beautiful situation its 
conventional attractions and holiday-making 
crowds would make me die of melancholy in 
a week. I must get back to the country 
and the villages; popular resorts were not 
for me ! 

Morcover, to tell the honest truth, a 
“pitch ’’ on the beach was quite out of the 
question. How, with my slender capital, 
was I] to put down the necessary rent of any- 
thing from fifty to a hundred pounds ? 

No; Ilfracombe was beyond me, so 
I bought a zither for the puppets to play 
and sought the open country once more. 


(To be concluded.) 
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GEORGE'S CROCODILE 


By 
DONALD ADALE 
Mlustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


FULL month 
had_ passed 
since the col 
last typhoon a dead 
had sprung from 


the Loochouos to altered the names of 


An amusing story from the coast of China 

mcerning three white men, a boat-trip, and 
crocodile that came to life. 
tale is true,” writes Mr. Adale, “ but I have 


The unhandy 
craft crept out across 
the strait, slowly 
propelled by the 
rhythmic sweep of 
the yudoh, that long- 
bladed, curiously 


“The 


persons and places.” 


harry the southern 
coast of China, but 
to give good reason for heartfelt thanks to the 
smal! community of Europeans at Kuo-Liao. 

The island of Kuo-Liao lies off the 
beaten track of these storms, but it is near 
enough to the belt to feel acutely the misery 
of depression which precedes one, and to 
appreciate the temporary relief that follows 
when one has passed. The atmosphere, 
though still hot and humid, is nevertheless 
made more endurable by the boisterous 
wind, and sometimes the temperature falls 
a few degrees. 

The day was no worse than many, but to 
the three men seated comfortably on the 
club veranda Kuo-Liao was a cage. They 
could draw no consolation from their after- 
tiffin cheroots. They were bored stiff with 
Kuo-Liao. 

At any other time, probably, the idea 
of crossing to the mainland would not have 
appeared attractive to any one of the trio. 
Their way should have led back to the 
office. That this office was situated above 
a copra godown was no good reason for 
failing to appear there as usual. The sour 
smell of copra is always abominable, but 
it was no more so this day than others. 

From Kuo-Liao the mainland appears 
interesting—in fact, inviting—and it was 
a long time since they had looked on the 
island from a distance. So the suggested 
lapse from the routine of duty met with 
unanimous approval. 

Down on the beach a miserable-looking 
Chinese laodah (boatman) sed oa 
sampan, almost as old as his family tablets. 
With sufficient persuasion of a kind he was 
induced to ferry the three men across, 


fn) 
3 


turned oar, which 
has remained unaltered in form since its in- 
ception on that coast many hundreds of years 
ago. But for the hot sun overhead and the 
reflected glare off the water—-very trying to 
eyes and nerves—the conditions were ideal. 

Before the crossing was accomplished, 
however, the /aodah ceased his labour and, 
between yrunts expressive of disgust, 
entered a protest.” 

“Na ko shih pu hao,” he grumbled. 
““My no wanchee go that side, master. 
Belong fool pidgin. No good. No man can 
suvvee why any master wanchce go that 
side.” 

No Chinese Jaodah ever wants to go 
anywhere when hard work is involved, but 
on this occasion considerably more than the 
usual persuasion was necessary before the 
nose of the sampan was finally pushed over 
the bar into the mouth of an exceedingly 
black and filthy-looking creek. The China- 
man shipped his vuloh, and made fast to a 
branch of the stunted scrub that lined the 
bank. 

So this was the mainland! Singularly 
uninviting after all—to both eve and nose. 
After a long spell at Kuo-Liao, however, 
the three men displaved more interest than 
the terrain would appear to warrant. They 
decided that the place seemed likely to 
provide exercise, if nothing more. 

“Took here, George,” said one; “ if 
we push on up_ the creek our cheerful 
Chinese friend will probably beat it back 
to Kuo-liao, and we shall be in a deuce of 
a hole. He isn’t too keen, you know.” 

“Bring his joss along, then,” reph 
George. “ He won't leave without that.” 
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So, from the bows of the sampan, they 
appropriated the joss, that squat, ugly 
symbol of a powerful devil which, so the 
Jaodah would tell you, lad long preserved 
the decrepit sampan from the perils of 
wind and sea. 

A start was made, the procession of 
three filing with difficulty along the edge 
of the creek, impeded by black mud, tough 
scrub, and the humid air. 

During an hour of tortuous progression 
interest began to evaporate; in fact, the 
more ground they covered the more tired 
they became of the mud, the scrub, and the 
atmosphere. 

George felt a little better than the other 
two. He had brought a gun, and now and 
again stroked the butt fondly. It was a 
pity, he thought, that they had come across 
nothing in the way of game. 

Presently came an interruption. 

“George, I’m getting more than a bit 
tired of this,” said one of his companions, 
“What about turning back?” 

“Not until I get a shot at something.” 

“A shot at something? Is that why 
you brought that blessed gun? What on 
earth do you expect to find here 2?” 

“ There ought to be all kinds of things,” 
returned the persistent George. 

“What ! In a swamp?” 

“Why not? There are crocodiles and 
things in swamps, aren’t there ?”’ 

“There haven’t been any crocs near 
Kuo-Liao for years, you idiot!” 

“This isn’t Kuo-Liao, polite 
Nobody ever comes here.’’ 

“Only fools,’’ put in the third man, 
tersely. He had developed an intense dis- 
like for the mud. 

George was very firm, however, and 
positively refused to leave without getting 
a shot at something. 

It was a thoroughly disgusted couple 
that slipped and sweated, but somehow 
struggled along after George. They began 
to dislike him and his gun almost as much 
as the mud. Open revolt was simmering 
when George checked suddeniy, and 
whispered excitedly: ‘‘ Look! What did 
I tell you?” 

He pointed triumphantly to a crocodile. 
It was a big beast, lying half-hidden in the 
creek water, its ugly snout and stumpy 
fore-quarters inert on the black mud. It 
seemed to be dead. A loud report from the 
gun, and a queer little gulp from George, 
and still the brute seemed to be dead. 
When, with some circumspection, they 
gradually crept closer, they saw a very 
workmanlike hole in its head. 

“Well, I’m hanged!" cried one. 
You've killed it stone-dead, George.” 

“ Naturally,” said George, modestly. 

When the dazed amazement of the 
audience had somewhat abated one of them 
remarked :— 


one. 
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“I say, George, no one back in Kuo- 
Liao will really believe you’ve bagged a 
croc, even if we swear to it.”” 

“They'll have to if we take it back,” 
said George. 

“Take it back?” 
panions, aghast. 

«Why not ? If we can drag it to the 
boat the rest will be easy. We'll stick it up 
on the bar in the club and have a little 
celebration! What a game! I wish now 
we had brought along a couple of coolies.’’ 

At the cost of much hard labour and 
profuse perspiration the corpse was dragged 
back to the mouth of the creek. George 
actually did a little more than bis share 
of the work on that return trip. 

When the Chinese /aodah saw the croco- 
dile he let out a startled yell, followed by a 
stream of what sounded like the worst kind 
of abuse. He was much too upset to speak 
“ pidgin,” and the white men’s knowledge 
of Chinese being limited most of what he 
said was a sheer waste of good words. 

Things didn’t quiet down again until 
George Just a little of his usual good-temper, 
and firmly insisted upon his trophy being 
shipped. The crocodile was disposed as 
suitably as might be in the bows of the 
sampan, but the Chinaman refused to go 
near it. Nor, when his precious joss was 
restored to him, would he venture to replace 
it in its proper niche in the bows, but stood 
it carefully between his feet on the little 
platform on the high stern from which he 
manipulated the unwieldy yuloh. 

It was now his turn to do a little work 
again, while the tired white men relaxed 
and idly discussed the surprise in store for 
their fellow-members that night. 

The sampan was something more than 
half-way back to Kuo-Liao when George, 
aroused from a doze by the cessation of the 
steady sweep of the yu/oh, glanced up at the 
laodah. What the dickens was the matter 
with the man? he thought. The boatman’s 
wrinkled, yellow face was distorted with a 
terrible fear, his eyes were bulging, and 
though his mouth was working, no sound 
came from his lips. 

George turned to follow the line of 
the Jaodah’s stiffly-pointing hand—to stare 
straight into the open jaws of the great 
crocodile! It was not four feet from him, 
quietly and deliberately clambering over the 
boards toward him, unmistakably very 
much alive! George was utterly dumb- 
founded, and it was only the instinct for 
self-preservation that enabled him to snatch 
up his gun and level it. 

When he pulled the trigger, for the 
second time that day, George swears that the 
barrel was practically inside the horrible 
creature’s mouth. Almost before the smoke 
had cleared, his two startled friends had 
dragged him up by main force on_to the 
high stern alongside the territied Chinese. 


echoed his com- 


Next moment water came swirling through 
the floor-boards. 

George had not only missed the croco- 
dile, but had blown a hole through the 
bottom of the boat ! 

Disconcerted by the roar of the gun, 
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A celebration was held in the bar of 
the club that night, and the absence of 
the crocodile, the intended piéce-de-résist- 
ance, left plenty of room for the participants. 

And now, down on the beach, a miser- 
able-looking Chinese /aodah is busily engaged 


“It was not four feet from him, quietly clambering over the boards toward him!” 


the crocodile paused as the water began to 
bubble round it, and started to lash mightily 
with its tail. Higher and higher rose the 
swirling flood, and then, as the sinking 
cuntan quietly dipped under the surface, 
the beast slipped overside and disappeared. 

All four men, luckily, could swim, and 
with thoughts of a disgruntled “ croc”’ 
lurking in the offing they struck out 
vigorously. The /oadah made quite good 
time for the distance to shore, but the other 
two were handicapped by George, who was 
but a poor swimmer. He did not recover 
his usual composure for some hours after 
they reached the island. 


in the conduct of various rites and cere- 
monies intended for the propitiation of a 
powerful joss, whose effigy was submitted 
to sacrilege by certain ‘‘ foreign devils.”” 
Three weeks have been set aside for these 
duties, by which time a brand-new sampan 
will be ready to take the water. 

Further rites will then be necessary 
before the boat can put to sea, for it was the 
“foreign devils’ ’’ money that provided 
the new craft. 

George hasn’t said much on the subject, 
but I fancy he considers that crocodile- 
shooting is an expensive and much over- 
rated sport. 
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“ BIMBO ” 


By 


RUSSELL AFZAL 
Hlustrated by G. W. GOSS 


IMBO and I 
first met 
when I was 


The Author’s dog killed a sacred monkey, 
was solemnly cursed’ by a priest, and later 


treated these with 
the greatest disdain 
and would often pre- 


out shoot- met with a mysterious death. “The story tend not to see them 
ing up in the Hima- is absolutely true,” says Mr. Afzal. “Ihave —probably because 
lavas. Our party tried hard to find a natural explanation of they were too fast 
had come upon a the incident, and the whole thing may be for him. 
wandering _hill-tribe mere coincidence—but all the same it When Bimbo was 
encamped in a clear- remains a puzzle. four years old, I 


ing by the side of 
a roaring mountain 
torrent. Bimbo's mother proudly trotted 
up to me, followed by her five little puppies. 
Bimbo was only two months old, but he 
looked at me with his little head cocked on 
one side, and gave a friendly bark as if to 
say, ‘‘ Well, what do you think of me ? Ma 
His mother kept a watchful eye on him 
meanwhile, and growled when I tried to 
stroke him. 

I have always loved dogs, and I could 
not resist the tempta- 
tion of buying the pup 
for the equivalent of 
an English shilling. We 
immediately became 
the best of chums, and 
he went with me every- 
where. He was a 
Himalayan mastiff, and 
grew up into a huge 
dog. 

Poor Bimbo must 
often have longed for 
the snow-capped moun- 
tains and deep valleys 
of his old home, but 
so long as we were 
together he was quite 
happy. Down in the 
plains he would some- 
times chase a jackal, 
but he was too big and 
clumsy for such sport, 
and never caught one. 
Life, indeed, was rather 
tame tor him. His for- 
bears had fought with 
the leopard and hyena, 
but Bimbo had to con- 
tent hiniself with rab- 

nts and hares. He 


The Author (on left) and the friend who 
accompanied him on the shooting-trip. 


went once again to 
the hills, on a shoot- 
ing-trip on the borders of Nepal, and he 
came with me. I was as glad for his sake 
as my own to be out of the sweltering heat 
of the plains. Bimbo was in his element, 
and immediately took on himself the réle of 
guardian of the camp. 

My friend and I had pitched our tents 
close to an ancient temple, and in the even- 
ings I often used to sit in a deck-chair and 
watch the priests as they walked round 
the building, chanting 
prayers and ringing the 
bells which were hung 
here and there at 
intervals, 

The temple was 
dedicated to the mon- 
key-god Hanuman, and 
thousands of big /angur 
monkeys swarmed all 
over the place. They 
were regarded as 
sacred, and were fed 
daily by the priests, 
who treated them with 
great respect and awe. 

On the last evening 
of our fortnight’s stay, 
while I was sitting in 
my tent reading, I 
heard an awful commo- 
tion outside. Evidently 
Bimbo had got hold of 
something, for there 
was a terrible squealing 
and growling going on. 
Rushing out, I saw 
that he had seized a 
huge langur by the 
throat, and was vigor- 
ously shaking it. I had 
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“He had seized a huge langur by the throat and was vigorously shaking it.” 


some difficulty in making the dog release his 
grip, and when he eventually did so the 
poor monkey was so far gone that I had to 
shoot it to put it out of pain. 

That night, when I was turning into 
bed, my old shikari came to me. ‘‘ Sahih,” 
he said, gravely; “‘ we must leave as early 
as possible to-morrow morning. The priests 
have heard about what happened this 
evening, and they are very angry. The head 
Priest has solemnly cursed Pimbo, and they 
may try to kill the dog if we delay.” 

By way of a precautionary measure, I 
chained Bimbo to the foot of my bed, and 
next morning we left soon after dawn, getting 
away entirely without incident. Once I 
was down in the plains again I thought no 
more of the matter. 

About a month had passed by when, 


just as I was sitting down to dinner one 
evening, Bimbo started growling, looking 
meanwhile toward the door leading into 
the next room. I asked the bearer (servant), 
who was waiting at table, to go and see if 
there was anybody or anything in the room. 
While he was absent Bimbo stood at my side 
and refused to move, but continued his 
growling. The bearer came back saying 
there was nothing there. I then got up to 
inves e for myself, the dog following me, 
but we met with no better success. 

The window was wide open, and Bimbo 
tushed to it. It was a bright moonlight 
night, and I looked outside, but could see 
nothing at all suspicious. 

During the days that followed Bimbo 
acted most strangely ; he would start sniffing 
and growling when there seemed no reason 
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whatever for such conduct. I got quite 
anxious about him, for he was irritable and 
nervy, and seemed to have lost all his former 
high spirits. He hated to be left alone, and 
followed me about more closely than ever. 
Sometimes he would put his head on my lap, 
and look up at me with those wistful eyes 
of his. I felt sure he was trying to tell me 
what was troubling him, but for the life of 
me I couldn't make out what it was. 

Finally I called in a veterinary surgeon. 
He could not diagnose exactly what was 
wrong, but said that the dog was evidently 
sickening for something. It might develop 
into rabies, he added, and therefore it would 
be advisable to muzzle him. Poor Bimbo 
did not like the muzzle at all, but with a 
house full of servants I could not afford to 
take any risks. That night I left the dog 
at home and went across to the Club, where 
I played bridge till late. 


When I returned home Sobrati, the 
chowkidar (night-watchman) met me. 
‘“‘ Sahib,”” he said, solemnly, “‘ Bimbo is 


dead!" 

I felt a choking feeling in my throat, 
and tears sprang to my eyes. Neverthe- 
less I tried to appear calm; it would not 
do to let the servants see any display of 
emotion. 

‘“What happened ? ” 
““ Where is he ? ” 

With that the chowkidar led me to 
where Bimbo lay. There was a deep gash 
in the dog’s throat, as if some big animal had 
bitten him. The muzzle which had made him 
so helpless was still in place. As I bent 


I demanded. 


INE. 


over the poor dog the chowkidar began to tell 
me how he had found Bimbo. 

“Sahib,” he said, ‘‘ Heaven only 
knows how it happened, but when I saw 
him there was a huge /angur monkey hang- 
ing on to his neck, and Bimbo was lying 
dead in'a pool of blood. I tried to kill the 
langur, but it dodged me and vanished. 

“You must be mistaken,” I told the 
man. “ There are no Jangurs in the Rae 
Bareli district! Surely it was a hyena?” 
The chowktdar, however, who was a most 
intelligent man, not given to vain imagin- 
ings, vowed by all his gods that the beast 
was a langur, and I had to leave it at that. 
My mind, however, went back to the monkey- 
temple on the borders of Nepal, and I re- 
called the curse pronounced on the dog. 
Could it be that the vengeful priests had 
some hand in the business ? But surely the 
idea was preposterous ; the place was nearly 
five hundred miles away ! 

Poor old Bimbo! I buried him at the 
bottom of my garden, with a small marble 
slab to mark the spot. Often, since then, 
I have puzzled over the manner of his death, 
but the years have brought me no nearer to 
a solution of the mystery. It may be that 
the chowkiday had heard of the incident in 
the hills from my servants, and invented the 
story of the /angur on the spur of the moment. 
On the other hand, he may have told the 
exact truth, as he vehemently asserted. In 
any case, why did the dog act so strangely 
for days before he died ? 

One thing is certain: there are no 
langurs in the Rae Bareli district. 
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A REMARKABLE “CROP” 
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One of the most curious 
sights imaginable is to be 
seen every spring in Hert- 
fordshire—what looks for 
all the world, at a dis- 
tance, like a remarkably 
prolific crop of gigantic 
mushrooms. They appear 
to be crowded together 
on bushes, and as one 
draws nearer men can be 
seen moving about attend- 
ing to them. Closer in- 
spection reveals the fact 
that the ‘‘ mushrooms” 
are in reality ‘‘ Panama ” 
straw hats, hung on special 
supports. They are being 
bleached in the sunshine 
and, under the care of 
experts, gradually assume 
a snowy whiteness which, 
in conjunction with their 
lightness and durability, 
makes them an ideal head- 
covering for hot-weather 
wear. 
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one of those 
Heaven-sent 
teachers who are 
born, not made. The 
queer thing is that 


Peers W/- Payne 


Mlustrated by LEONARD POTTS 


that afternoon well. 
For one thing Pat 
looked so funny. It 
still makes me smile 
when I recall the first 
time I saw him. 

He was wearing 


he wasn’t really a 
teacher and never 
had a school, unless | drifted 
the education of five station and even! 
wild, unruly young- 
sters on an Austra- 
lian sheep - station 
can be taken to fill | 


The story of a man of education who 

to a remote Australian 

tually became tutor to the 

owner’s five children. 

but he knew how to teach; and at the last 
he proved his manhood to the full. 


a billycock hat, from 
which three parts of 
the brim had been 
torn, leaving a piece 
Buccs down in front 
ike a jockey’s cap 
peak; a _ swallow- 


sheep- 
He had his failings, 


the bill. If he 
hadn’t been such a bad horseman and 
so utterly hopeless at any ‘‘ man’s job,” 
he would never have been our schoolmaster 
at all. 

I’ve often wondered how Pat ever came 
to our place. I was only a youngster at 
the time, about ten years old, but I remember 


tailed coat, faded to 
green by the action 
of sun and rain; and a pair of white mole- 
skin trousers. Several of his toes protruded 
through holes in his boots, and there was 
about a ten days’ growth of red beard on his 
face. Altogether, with his tall, thin figure, Pat 
looked about the quaintest person who had 
ever walked up the front path to the station, 
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It was just about sundown and we four 
youngsters—at that time three boys and a 
girl—were sitting on the veranda with 
mother and Dad, waiting for the dinner-call, 
when Pat appeared from nowhere. 

Heaven only knows how he got there, 
for the station is a hundred and forty miles 
from the nearest railway. It’s hard even to 
explain just where it lies, but if you will 
take your map of Australia I will try to 
tell you how Pat must have reached our 
place. 

First you go to Rockhampton, on the 
East coast of Queensland. At Rockhampton 
you take the early morning train inland 
until you come to Winton. That will be a 
journey of somewhere about five hundred 
miles. 

At Winton you tell the guard you want 
to get off at the nearest point for Wallaby 
Flats, and after a few more hours’ riding 
he’ll put you down at a flagstaff. There 
aren’t any houses about, or anything clse 
except dry and dusty plains and a flag- 
locker. That’s for use when you want to 
go back; you just take a flag out of the 
locker and hoist it by the halyards to the 
top of the flagstaff. The next train—perhaps 
the following day, if you’re lucky—will stop 
and pick you up. 

If you’re a welcome guest, and have 
written at least six weeks ahead to announce 
your coming, there’ll be someone camped by 
the flagpole to meet you, with a horse for 
you to ride. 

Nowadays, of course, we have motor- 
cars and other advantages of modern civi- 
lization, but I’m telling you about the old 
times in Australia, when I was a boy. 

From the flagstaff you ride across a 
hundred and forty miles of the most uninter- 
esting country you ever saw—just wild, dry 
land, with a fence crossing it about once in 
a day’s journey. You open a gate in this 
fence to pass through, and carefully close 
it again behind you, so that the sheep can’t 
get out. One of the worst crimes you can 
commit in Australia is to leave a gate open. 

On your way you'll see more sheep than 
you believed there were in the world, and 
your guide will tell you that you are now 
in the “ ten-thousand-acre paddock” of 
Sumner’s Hills. Fields, as well as men, grow 
big in Australia! The really big stations 
are bigger than some American States, and 
even the medium-sized ones often comprise 
areas of over fifteen hundred square miles. 
We ourselves raise about three hundred 
thousand sheep in a good year, though I 
should call two hundred thousand a fair 
average. 

Just when you're beginning to think 
you'll never arrive, you come to the head 
station house, which is a square building, 
all on one floor, raised on posts about 
four fect from the ground, with wide covered 
verandas all round. There is a big tank at 
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each corner to catch the rainfall off the roof. 
The kitchen is separate, and adjoins the 
back veranda. There are a dozen or so 
other buildings scattered about—the car- 
penter’s shop, the blacksmith’s, the store- 
house, shearing-sheds, and all the other 
appurtenances necessary to the working of 
a station. And now let us return to Pat. 

According to Australian station eti- 
quette,. the path up to the front of the house 
is sacred to the family, so we all stared when 
we saw this funny-looking figure coming up 
it. Dad got up and went to see what the 
man wanted. Dad is a mighty man, standing 
about six feet four, and he has a very short 
way with ‘‘sundowners’”’ (tramps), so we 
young ‘uns sat staring, expecting to see Pat 
thrown over the fence, but we didn’t. Dad 
said, when he came back, that Pat spoke so 
nicely he couldn’t refuse him. He must 
have been very nice, for Dad is a hard man. 

Pat, it transpired, asked for a job, and 
Dad asked him if he could ride. I don’t 
think Pat ever told a lie in his life, except 
that once, and when he answered “ Yes ’’ he 
probably thought he was telling the truth. 
Only they forgot they were speaking different 
languages. Where Pat came from, they ride 
tocking-horses—school them and gentle them 
for two years before they are ridden. With 
us, when a horse has been backed four times 
in a corral and had a saddle on he is con- 
sidered broken and fit to ride. 

As we were short of boundary-riders, 
Dad gave Pat a job to ride boundary, next 
day, in the east paddock, which is close to 
the house: that is, it was only about twenty- 
five miles to the fence. I was sent with 
him, to show him the herder’s hut. I stayed 
with him three days, teaching him how to 
live, for I soon discovered he didn't know 
the first thing about how to make himself 
comfortable. I also taught him how to 
repair breaks in the fence, and how to load 
posts and wire on a camel. Before I left 
he started out to ride boundary. 

But when I returned to the station and 
reported that Pat didn’t even know how 
to make ‘‘damper,’’ Dad said he didn’t 
think the new man would last long as a 
boundary rider. 

Dad never spoke more truthfully, for 
four days after my _ return, Pat’s horse 
arrived one day riderless. He was bridled, 
but showed marks where he’d rolled his 
saddle off. 

Dad went over to find Pat’s remains; 
I went along for company. We both ex- 
pected to find the stranger dead, or at least 
lying out somewhere badly damaged. 

We went first to the hut, to pick up 
the trail and take a look inside, on the oft- 
chance that Pat might have crawled back 
there. I don’t think I’ve ever seen the old 
man so surprised! Lying on the cot, per- 
fectly happy, reading a book, was Pat! He 
had obtained a razor from somewhere and 
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“Dad shut the book very quietly, with all the anger gone out of him.” 


shaved off the red fringe of bristles. Witha 
clean face he wasn’t at alla bad-looking fellow. 

The hut was like a pigsty; evidently 
it hadn't been cleaned since | left. 

Dad’s surprise didn’t last long, for he 
got pretty mad, thinking of the fool's errand 
we had come on. Pat sat up, when we came 
in, letting the book drop beside him, Dad 
started to curse. Then—not thinking what 
he was doing, I suppose—he picked up the 


book and glanced at the title. That stop 
him right in the midst of an eloquent des- 
cription of Pat's ancestors. 

The book was a Virgil, and when Dad 
opened it he saw it was in the original Latin, 
He also saw on the title-page an inscription 
to “ Patrick O'Donnell, of ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin,” signed by a Very Distinguished 
Person. Dad shut the book very quietly. 
with all the anger gone out of him. 
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“IT beg your pardon, Sir,” he said, 
‘*T didn’t intend to pry.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” answered Pat. 
“* But I suppose I’m sacked now ? ” 

The old man stood in thought a minute. 
Then he had an inspiration, which I shall 
always say was Heaven-sent. One of the 
biggest problems on the station at that time 
was how to get us youngsters educated 
without sending us away for years to some 
city or even to far-away England. Every 
station-owner in the ‘' back-country ’’ who 
has any children faces the same difficulty. 

That book showed Dad he was dealing 
with an educated man. Education doesn’t 
always mean that a man can teach, of course, 
but Dad took a chance, There and then he 
asked Pat if he would act as schoolmaster 
to us youngsters. Pat looked as though 
St. Peter had just sent him a special invita- 
tion to pass through the pearly gates. He 
confessed later that the important thing with 
him had been to get out of riding a horse ; 
that was his special nightmare. He accepted 
the job at once. 

We took him back with us, and Pat 
was forthwith installed as our tutor.. At 
first there were only two of us, sister Annie 
and myself; Mother looked after the two 
younger ones in a kind of kindergarten way. 

It was then that Pat found his real 
mission in life; he was a born teacher, with 
methods all his own. For instance, he never 
actually taught us history, but he told us 
a series of connected incidents, so vivid that 
we actually saw how the world arrived at 
its present condition. Pat wasn’t strong on 
dates, and even now I don’t know the year 
of Queen Victoria’s accession, but a dis- 
criminating editor has since paid me real 
money for a historical romance for which the 
memory of Pat’s stories supplied the 
material. 

As for geography, that was Pat’s pet 
subject. He 
made it seem 
like a string of 
beautiful _pic- 
tures. We saw 
the date palms 
growing in 
Arabia, the 
bustle of the 
manufacturing 
cities, natives 
diving for coins 
in Ceylon har- 
bour, Arab 
dhows running 
guns across the 
Gulf, and the 
habits and cus- 
toms of the 
peoples of India 
and Malay. 
Years later, 
when I first 
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went through the Straits of Bab el Mendeb 
into the Red Sea and saw a group of islands 
lying ahead, I was able to identify them as 
the ‘ Twelve Apostles ” just by remember- 
ing a drawing Pat made in the sand one 
morning. 

His mathematics were flabby, but he 
grounded me so well in Latin and French 
that even now it is easy for me to learn a 
Romance language. We kiddies used to like 
our lessons so well that we were actually 
eager for school-time to come round. We 
would troop off with Pat and sit spellbound 
under a tree while he told us about the great 
world outside. 

Every six months, however, Pat’s beset- 
ting weakness laid him by the heels. It 
developed after he’d been at the station 
exactly six months. One morning he 
astounded Dad by asking for his pay, Until 
then he had hardly drawn anything, except 
to buy a few small necessities. He said he 
was going away, but would be back in a 
few days. 

When he went, he was riding a good 
horse and looked a pretty fine figure, though 
he did bucket about a bit in his saddle. 
When he returned he was bleary-eyed and 
drink-sodden, riding an old plug such as we 
wouldn't have had around the place. The 
nice new saddle he had set out with was 
gone; and he was sitting on an old sack, 
with rope for stirrups, while another piece 
of rope did duty for bridle. His six months’ 
cheque was also gone, and Pat was very 
repentant. 

It appeared that he had taken his 
cheque to the “ Jackaroos’ Retreat,” a 
roadside ‘‘ pub,’’ just outside our boundary 
fence. Dad had tried to have the place 
closed many a time, but it stood on its own 
ground and there was nothing we could do 
about it. The bushman of Australia isn’t 
a heavy drinker as a rule, except in spasms ; 
but when he 
starts, he makes 
a good job .of 
it, as he does 
everything else. 
There were 
always a few 
men—bound- 
ary-riders, 
horse - breakers, 
and such like— 
who wanted a 
little variation, 
and they kept 
the “pub” 
going. They 
would blow in 
and “knock 
down’”’ a year’s 
cheque ina 
week. 

Every six 
months after 


that first outbreak, Pat would ask for 
his pay. Sometimes Dad would try to 
hold it back, whereupon Pat would dis- 
charge himsclf; then Dad was forced to 
pay him. We grew to look for the out- 
breaks— to expect a week’s vacation from 
lessons while Pat went and got drunk. 
When he came back he was always very 
chastened and repentant, swearing valiantly 
by all his saints that he would never do 
such a thing again, but as sure as the six 
months were up he was off. 

So the years rolled 
on, until 1 was too big for 
school and went away out 
into the world. Then the 
others grew up. Even 
little Harry became a 
man, and Pat’s teaching 
days were over. He had 
attached himself mostly 
to young Harry, and I 
shall always believe that 
he kept Harry back as 
much as he could in order 
to prolong the pleasure of 
teaching him. 

Pat had now become 
one of the family, and we 
all loved him, so Dad gave 
him the job of writing the 
station letters. The old 
man hated letter-writing, 
and Pat did them beau- 
tifully. 

So, quietly living on, 
with an occasional drunk 
for Pat, the years rolled 
by until Kaiser Bill went crazy. Australia, 
of course, speedily responded to England’s 
call. When the Anzac Crusaders were formed, 
all four of we boys joined. 

Harry, the youngest, had played around 
with some Citizen Forces, so they promptly 
made him adjutant of a Light Horse regi- 
ment. A good choice, that was, as it turned 
out later. I had scen service in the Boer 
War, so they made me a captain in an 
infantry battalion. The other two also joined 
the infantry. 

I remember well the rest of the family, 
and old Pat, coming down to sce us into 
the newly-made camp at Enoggera, just 
outside Brisbane. 

Pat wanted to join as well, but the 
age-limit was forty and Pat was over fifty. 
But that didn’t discourage him. We'd been 
in camp about a month, and were just begin- 
ning to settle down to our work, when one 
afternoon I was called to the telephone. 
There was only one telephone in camp, and 
that was at headquarters. It was raining 
a deluge when I went over. The call was 
from the chief of police in Brisbane. He 
told me he had a soldier in jail there who 
wanted to talk to me, and would I come in ? 
The man had been arrested for drunkenness 
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and fighting. Wouldn’t give any name, but 
would I come ? 

Cursing a little at being interrupted in 
my work, and wondering which of my 
precious lambs it might be, I caught the 
train to Brisbane. Whatever else you let gc, 
you have to look after your men. 

Besides, it must have been a terrible 
drunk for a man in uniform to get arrested 
those days. The Brisbane police would let 
a soldier do anything but tear the Town 
Hall apart before arrest- 
ing him, and the civil 
population was just as 
had. It was a mighty 
difficult thing for us to 
even buy our own drinks, 
with every stranger re- 
garding us as brothers. 

So, when I was shown 
into the cell, it didn’t 
surprise me to find a total 
stranger, with all the 
marks of a severe fight on 
him. He was black-haired 
and clean-shaven. In the 
dim light I didn’t notice 
the little grey stubble 
showing on the chin, or 
the white beginnings of 
new hair at the roots of 
the black. 

It wasn’t until he 
began to speak that I re- 
cognized Pat. I’d already 
observed that he had the 
numerals on his shoulder- 
straps and the Emu 
plumes in his hat which marked my brother’s 


regiment. 
‘““Whisht!’’? he whispered. ‘’Tis I, 
old Pat. I sent for you, because I didn’t 


want to embarrass Master Harry.” 

“* How in the world did you get here ? ” 
I asked. 

“I shaved to the bone, and dyed my 
hair, Misther William. 1 licd about my age, 
and begob ! they Ict me enlist,’’ replied Pat. 
“Whisht ! Even Masther Harry didn’t know 
me when he passed me on the parade- 
ground.” 

_“' But how did you get here?” I asked 
again. 

“ Last night was pay night, and ] kad 
a few drinks at the Queen's. Thin one of 
the boys miscalled Harry—and that's how 
the fight began. The police brought me 
here.” 

And a nice fight it had been, as I learnt 
afterwards! Three soldiers and two police- 
men were in hospital. But all the same I 
got Pat out of jail. It was “ up to me,” in 
loyalty to the family. . 

When I took Pat back to camp I told 
Harry the whole story, and my brother made 
Pat his batman. 

All through the war Pat served Harry 
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faithfully. When we were all in that 
second edition of Hell on Gallipoli, Pat 
always managed to scare up a feed from 
somewhere. Thanks to him, on the rare 
occasions that all four of us managed to 
meet, there was something for all of us 
to eat. 

How weall managed to escape from there 
alive, only Heaven knows, but we got away 
unhurt, save for a bayonet wound that I 
collected. 

After the evacuation, Harry went with 
the Light Horse to Palestine, and Pat went 
with him. Harry was a colonel by then. 
Pat, too, could have had promotion, but he 
wouldn’t hear of anything which would take 
him away from Harry. The other three of 
us were sent to France 

My brother Jim was killed at Thiepval 
almost as soon as we landed, and poor Tom 
““went west ’’ at Albert a few months later. 
I didn’t hear much from Harry; the mails 
weren't running very regularly between 
““somewhere in Palestine ’’ and ‘‘ some- 
where in France.” 

Along in 1918, however, I received a 
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letter from him, and after reading it I’m not 
ashamed to say I cried a bit. It told how 
Pat had received a Turkish bullet in the 
lung. He didn’t die immediately, and he 
spent his last precious minutes telling Harry, 
who knelt agonized beside him, that he 
would find studs and a clean dress-shirt in 
the kit-bag ! 

That was the last of Pat, and neither 
the studs nor the dri hirt were much good 
to Harry, for Harry himself was killed two 
days later. I’m glad he wrote to me before 
he died. 

There are only sister Annie and myself 
left now of all dear old Pat's pupils. Some 
folks tell me that, properly regarded, Pat 
was merely an object for contempt—a man 
of brilliant gifts who deliberately wasted his 
life and sank to the level of a drunken 
wastrel. Perhaps he did ; but he was a man, 
for all that, and as a teacher he was second 
to none. I have a couple of medals from 
famous Geographical Societies that I take 
out and look at sometimes. The name on 
them is mine—but it was Pat who really 
won them. 


WIVES SHOT DEAD 


| | STRIKING COINCIDENCE 


The Jong arm of coincidence! 

A recent issue of the Srdney Suu re- 
ported the fact that ou the previous]. 
eceming John J. Kelly. railway station 
master ot Forbes, while cxnmining his]: 
gun on the rerinda of tis home, acci- 
lentalle ehot. dead his wife, wha was in 
ap adjeingug rucin, 

“Holding the gua across his knaos,? 
the report stated, “Kelly stooped ta 
pick up something. Hie clothing foreed 
the irigmcr Uach, and the cartridge ox. 
ploded.” 

Mrs, Kote was k 
bad rant, 


sal 
rd 
i 


Ved instantiv, Ketic 
Sigtrest idea that the gin 


the shoeki 
accidental. 
Tt ail reads like the renetinien af 9 
chayter of histor, 
STORY OF -25 YEARS AGO. 

Twenty-tee or ea xeare azo Mr. 
Hobert G. Kelly “Lob” ta his legion 
at triends— se night atation master at 
Harden, and one af the mest. obliging. 
coud popular officers in the salwey ser. 
Vic. 


ibox with one of his children 


7_ He. ton. of course, bad not the 


“He had a wife and two or three little 
children, ta #'l of whom ne was de- 
votedly attached, 

One hot xammer morning “Bob” aud 

‘wo companions drove some milex ent 
ef Harden in a milky on a rabbit hoot. 
ing expedition, After a couple orf 
hours’ sport the trio returned to tewi:, 
in the best of spirits. and with = 7091 
“uag.” There they dicperend, 


CAUGHT IN CLOTHES. 


Kelly, going hon, found his wife 
washing clothes. He sat dawn on a 
on his 
knee, amd his gan io his richt band.| 
Ue bad taken off his cont. After a few 
minttes’ cheery conversation he offs 
ta make hinself and hie Sits a euj: 
f tea. and rose to do eo, putting the 
child down with one hand and throw: 


his gun ny under his arm with 
atten, 


i< 7 
the} 
f 


mothit he bad Jett 

Rut as ho jerkel 
wespen upwciris the hammer caught in 
his trovects packet and fiew back 

The Charge struck his wife in the 
hew. killing her inetantly, 

Esideave at the subsequent 
proved beyurd ury shadew of 
that the occurrence was cutirely o 
(dental. 

Kelly, in due time, Jott the railway ¢ 
Service, married again, aml went inte 
business iu Harden. here for f 
Fears he was a leading and moet popu 
lar citizen, being several times Mis 
Uo died a fe’ months aga, 

A comparison of the tro 
will he noted, rove 
ing similarity i 


ticolars, 7 
be os 


inuniry 


ALL the way from 
Queensland a 
correspondent 
sends us the cut- 
ting here repro- 
duced, taken from 
the Brisbane Daily 
Mail. He writes: 
“If THE WIDE 
Wor_p had pub- 
lished the story of 
this amazing coin- 
cidence—a_coinci- 
dence both in the 
facts of the cases 
and in the very 
names and occu- 
pations of the men 
concerned—all the 
arm-chair critics 
would have got up 
on their hind legs 


and declared: ‘I 
don’t believe it ! 
The thing is too 


incredible!’ Joking 
apart, I have never 
encountered any 
coincidence to 
equal it. The affair 
only goes to show 
once more that 
truth -is stranger 
than fiction.’”’ 
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THE ISLE OF 
RIP VAN WINKLE 


N my younger 
days I often 
dreamed—in- 
deed, the 

vision haunted me, 
so to speak, most 
persistently—of 
sailing through 
strange seas and 
coming to an island 
of foreign appear- 
ance, where, on 
landing, the scenes 
were oddly familiar 
and the people I 
met were colonists 
from Europe, of a 
generation long 
since vanished. 
Then I realized that 
this was a forgotten 
isle, in’ abited by for- 


Tepe 
LL OM8 CRE 


A description of a visit to the quaint and 
beautiful island of Banda, the “Pearl of the 
Moluccas,” whose wonderful nutmegs laid the 
foundation of Holland’s colonial Empire in 
the spacious days of the seventeenth century. 
Nowadays its glory and wealth have departed, 
and the busy outer world seems to have for- 
gotten all about it, though the inhabitants still 
cling pathetically to their former ways, and 
the decaying mansions of the old-time spice- 


fishes, sea-plants of 
rare form, glittering 
pearl - shell, and 
many other won- 
ders of the deep, 
lying on fascinating 
beds of white and 
Ted coral. 

Around the 
bay, clad in luxuri- 
ant vegetation, 
were grouped small 
hills, with higher 
ridges beyond, their 
cliffs mantled with 
green down to the 
water's edge, and 
casting a sheen of 
emerald on its sur- 
face. There was 
nothing to mar the 
beauty of this per- 


gotten folk. Some- 
how or other, in 


lords remain to testify to its former prosperity. 


fect tropical set- 


a most romantic 
way, I had stepped backwards into the Past! 

Quite recently I discovered, in the 
eastern Indian Ocean, an island which might 
well be the one of my dreams—a veritable 
“Isle of Rip Van Winkle,” where place and 

ople alike seem to have been forgotten by 
‘ather Time and to live in a perpetual 
Yesterday. 

One morning at daybreak, when we 
were steaming south-east from Amboyna 
and Ceram into the Banda Sea, which lies 
between Timor and the great island of New 
Guinea, the sun, flooding the sky with lemon- 
coloured flame, revealed ahead a beautiful 
forest-clad island, topped by a_ perfect 
mountain peak, round the summit of which 
hung a cloud of gossamer. As we drew 
nearcr, the place appeared to beckon to us, 
like a Siren isle. Just as it seemed that the 
steamer must inevitably be shattered to 
pieces against its green rock-clad cliffs, a nar- 
row entrance opened out, and we threaded 
our way through a channel of blue-green 
water, between a jungle-clad promontory 
and a tiny tree-girt isle, into a charming 
little bay at the very foot of the mountain. 
All about us the water, clear as crystal, 
showed the lovely forms of rainbow-coloured 


ting. Not another 
ship was in sight 
—just a few fishing-boats of Asiatic build, 
their brown sails blending with the greens 
of the hills and the water, and some brown- 
skinned natives paddling along in small dug- 
out canoes, 

Ahead, however, we could see a wharf 
and some buildings, while other houses 
showed here and there in terraces on the 
hillsides, peeping out from amongst the 
masses of foliage. These buildings were 
roofed with dark-brown tiles, and looked 
very old, while some were sadly battered 
and bruised by time. High up on the 
ridge-crest a fortress of medizval Europe, 
with stout embrasured walls and great 
bastions, frowned down upon the little 
settlement beneath. 

As we slowly drew nearer, we saw that 
the wharf was no modern structure. It 
was ancient, like everything around it, 
solidly-built, with massive stone steps, grey 
with age—just such steps as you will find 
in the old parts of Plymouth, or Bristol, or 
Amsterdam. As we stepped ashore, houses 
of the quaintly-picturesque type of other 
days met the view. Some were thatched, 
others had long, gently-sloping, brown- 
tiled roofs with overhanging gables, thick 
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last three races— 
descendants of the 
early settlers on 
the island, together 
with half - castes 
and a few Dutch- 
men, “birds of 
passage ’’ who had 
come to this for- 
gotten island even 
as I had come, just 
to have a look 
round. 

For this is 
Banda, old - world 
Banda, the ‘‘ Pearl 
of the Moluccas,” 
the place that laid 
the foundations of 
Holland’s fortune. 
In the early seven- 
teenth century no 
nutmegs to equal 
those of Banda 


y a were to be found in 
eee i 
any other portion 


A typical old-style Dutch Colonial house, now tenanted of the globe, and 
by native Christians. they were in great 
demand in Europe, 
stone walls, and windows with small diamond __ fabulous prices being paid for them. Portugal 
panes. Sometimes these were guarded by _ had been earliest in the race for the rich spice- 
stout iron bars; and always there 
were shutters with stout bolts ! 
These ancient houses bordered 
narrow, open - guttered streets or 
lanes, and there was a curious old- 
world atmosphere about them. — It 
flashed across my mind at once that 
here, perhaps, was the isle of my 
dreams! Surely these were the 
homes of the friends and playmates 
of some tropical Rip Van Winkle, 
and this must be a corner of Old 
Holland overseas—a survival of those 
long-past days when Abel Tasman, 
Cornelius Schouten, and Oliver Van 
Noort sailed these seas, and Van 
Diemen schemed a Dutch Colonial 
Empire far greater than it is to-day. 
Perhaps, if I remain quiet, I 
thought, allowing my fancy full rein, 
I shall see beruffled men pass by, 
with high-crowned, wide-brimmed 
hats, knee-breeches of silk or satin, 
and buckled shoes, together with 


close-capped women clad in wide- 
flounced skirts and stomachers, with 
kerchiefs about their necks. 

But, no! These shades may 
walk the ancient streets and lanes by 
night—indeed, I am sure they do— 
but by day their place is usurped by 
a very different population, a medley 


of the many races to be found in 
most parts of the Dutch East Indies. 
There are Arabs, Chinese, Javanese, — 
Malays, Papuans, and blends of the A nutmeg tree. The fruit looks like a small apricot. 
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fields of the East Indies, and had secured 
a practical monopoly, but this the Dutch 
soon attacked and demolished. 

Then they planted the banner of Hol- 
land on Banda—only just in time to prevent 
a certain Captain Keeling from occupying it 
for England! The Dutchmen built a stout 
fort, Castle Belgica, on Banda Neira, the 
most convenient island—there are seven of 
them in all, grouped about a beautiful inland 
sea—and then proceeded to exploit the 
famous nutmeg gardens. 

This, every writer of history agrees, 
was done in most ruthless fashion. Jan 
Pietersen Coen, the man in charge, agent 
of the Dutch East India Company, meant 
that everyone in Banda should work for the 
benefit of his company. The Bandanese of 
those days—a mixture of Polynesian, Papuan, 
and Malay—had no love for toil, particularly 
for other people's benefit, and little use for 
money, seeing that Nature had given them 
all they required for health and comfort. 

They stubbornly refused to do the 
bidding of Master Jan Pietersen Coen. 
Accordingly they were harried, tortured, and 
slaughtered wholesale, and finally all that 
were left fled, or were exiled to one of the 
Kei Islands, a few hundred miles south-west 
of Banda, where they formed a settlement 
known as Banda Elat. There their de- 
scendants live to this day, the only people 
who can now speak the old Bandanese 
language. I saw them there after my visit 
to Banda, 

After depopulating the islands Coen 
imported slave labour, suppressed the culti- 
vation of nutmegs on all plantations except 
those where the finest specimens grew, and 
gradually built up 
a_ highly - lucrative 
trade. Banda soon 
became known as 
asource of immense 
wealth, and for 
many years during 
the seventeenth 
century Banda 
Neira_ must have 
been one of the 
richest islands in 
the world. The 
planters built them- 
selves great man- 
sions and indulged 
in every form of 
luxury. It is said 
that ships brought 
the finest marbles, 
direct from the 
quarries of Italy, 
to pave the floors 
and courtyards of 
the houses of the 
Dutch burghers of 
Banda. 

And then came 

Vou. Lx.—23. 


One of the principal streets in Banda, lit by a primitive oil-lamp. 
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the crash! Other European Powers invaded 
the East Indian seas and set about culti- 
vating the nutmeg—and down went the 
price! Banda controlled the world’s nut- 
meg market no longer. Gradually her 
population drifted away, and gradually the 
mansions of the once-wealthy burghers 
fell into disrepair—to be tenanted event- 
ually, as I saw them, by the descendants 
of the slaves who had once worked under 
the merciless lash of the Dutch spice-lords ! 

As I walked about Banda I came across 
patches of marble flooring, amidst heaps 
of old bricks, in the centre of deserted spice- 
gardens, and in one place I found natives 
living in a kind of shanty beside a spice- 
garden, with a massive Corinthian pillar 
outside their front door ! 

I saw, too, great warehouses in which, 
in the days of Banda’s prime, thousands of 
bales of costly spices had been stored, now 
converted into open-fronted shop-houses, 
wherein Arabs, Chinese, and other Asiatic 
traders sit and sell odds and ends of 
merchandise to the sleepy natives of this 
slumbering settlement, who earn a pittance 
from work in their own small spice-gardens. 

My first visit to Banda was a chance 
one, but I promptly fell under its spell to 
such an extent that a month or so later I 
went back to it. I shall never forget the 
thrill I experienced on landing at the old 
wharf steps! We got in somewhere about 


church-time, and I heard the tolling of the 
bells of the ancient Dutch kerk. 

To my amazement, however, gone were 
the half-naked wayfarers I had seen in the 
streets on the former occasion, and closed 
were the ‘‘ shops.”” Instead I saw men walk 
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past me clad in the rusty black clothes of a | 


generation past. They wore wide-brimmed 
black felt hats and heavy boots, and carried 
large, brass-clasped Bibles in their hands. 

Rip Van Winkles every one—old Dutch 
burghers on their way to church, I thought 
to myself, with a touch of awe. Then some 
of the figures came abreast of me, and I saw 
that their faces were as black as the clothes 
they wore, but for the moment the illusion 
was complete, and Banda was the isle of my 
dreams ! 

It is a sad story, that of these “ relics 
of the past.’’ They are of mixed blood, for 
the utchman 
intermarries 
freely with people 
of colour, and 
these folks are 
the result. The 
slaves in Banda 
were freed long 
ago and many 
were converted to 
Christianity. 
Some of these 
and their de- 
scendants — mar- 
ried Dutchmen. 
There has been 
little inter- 
marriage of this 
sort in recent 
years, for there 
are very few 
Dutchmen in 
Banda now — 
mercly a hand- 
ful of officials, 
and a trade agent 
or two. 

Moreover, 
the Dutchmen 
get long leave, 
and it takes only 
five weeks or so 
to reach Europe, 
instead of half a 
year or more, so 
that the per- 
centage of 
white blood de- 
creases with each new generation, and the 
time must come when the people of mixed 
ancestry will revert entirely to the original 
native stock. But however remote their 
European connection, on Sundays the 
few drops of white blood in their veins 
surge to the fore, and they flock to church 
dressed in antiquated European style. For 
one day, at any rate, they consider them- 
selves vastly superior in every way to the 
non-Christian native element. 

On week-days these people clothe them- 
selves and feed very much in the same way 
as any other native of Banda, except that 
they imitate some of the old Dutch customs, 


Cutting cinnamon bark. 


such as closing and barring their windows at 
night, sleeping in a hot and close atmosphere 
—and drinking Hollands gin! Life is very 
happy-go-lucky for most of them. They 
live on the proceeds of the spice-crops of 
the small plots of land bequeathed to them 
by their ancestors, for such spices as cloves, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, and vanilla are still 
grown in Banda, flourishing abundantly in 
its wonderful volcanic soil. 

In their fruit-gardens they raise most 
of the luscious fruits of the tropics— 
mangusteens, guavas, custard apples, pine- 
apples, and bananas. Most of them possess 
a gun, with which 
to shoot the game 
of the islands— 
wild pig, small 
deer, and oppos- 
sums — and a 
boat from which 
to catch fish of 
the many edible 
kinds to be found 
in the inland sea. 
The food bill, 
therefore, is not 
an expensive 
item. Moreover, 
many of them 
own quaint old 
Dutch houses 
and thus have to 
Pay no rent, 
whilst rates there 
are none and the 
Government tax- 
ationis very 
light. 

The spice- 
gardens are on 
the sides of the 
hills, from a hun- 
dred to a thou- 
sand feet up, and 
often they are in 
terraced form. 
As you near 
them, when the 
fruit is ripening, 
the air is filled 
with a most frag- 
rant scent, and it is a pleasant and refreshing 
sight to see the nutmegs, with their hard 
outer casing removed and their brilliant inner 
covering of scarlet mace drying in the sun. 
I saw a consignment receive a coating of 
lime—to preserve them from the ravages 
of insects during their journey to the 
market in Europe—and I saw also, in the 
gardens, the dread enemy of the nutmeg- 
grower. 

This is the great fruit-pigeon of the 
Moluccas, a most beautiful bird, armed with 
a beak so powerful that it is able to pierce 
the very thick outer cover of the nutmeg. 
In ordcr to obtain the mace inside, it 
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swallows the nut- 
meg whole and then 
ejects it, when it 
has digested the 
mace! In_ this 
curious manner the 
nutmeg has been 
transplanted to 
parts of the Moluc- 
cas where formerly 
it never grew ! 

Most of the 
produce of the 
islands passes into 
the hands of the 
“King of Banda” 
—an old Arab 
sheikh, of distin- 
guished ancestry, 
with a very keen 
eye to business. He 
comes from that 

art of Arabia 

own as the Had- 
ramaut, as do most 
of the Arabs 
throughout the 
East Indies, and 
engages in every 
kind of business transaction from which 
he is likely to derive the slightest profit. 

He traffics in spices, pearls, sharks’ fins, 
edible birds'-nests, and béche-de-mer, or sea- 
slugs, for the Chinese market, and also 
copra, sandal-wood, tortoise-shell, and 
mother-o’-pearl, and does so well out of his 
various activities that a few years back he 
was able to afford a trip to Europe, which 
included London, and to make a present to 


“Departed glory ”—one of the Corinthian pillars of an old Dutch 
mansion standing in the middle of a plantation. 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland of a very rare 
and valuable black pearl ! 

The Sheikh of Banda was held in such 
high esteem at the Hague that he was 
invested with one of the Dutch Orders, which, 
needless to say, he exhibits with very great 
pride to his visitors. I secured an intro- 
duction to the old gentleman from the 
captain of the Dutch mail-steamer on which 
1 travelled to Banda, and which makes the 
journey thither 
from Celebes and 
Amboyna once a 
month, I found 
him a very interest- 
ing personality, 
clad in a compro- 
mise between East- 
ern and Western 
clothing and living 
in a blend of the 
styles of East and 
West. 

He was the 
possessor of two 
fine Sheikh sons 
and four or five 
very handsome 
daughters ; and the 
extraordinary thing 

especially to any- 
one who under- 
stands how very 
strictly Arabian 
ladies are brought 
up—is that he sent 
the two youngest 


A picturesque road leading to the spice plantations. 


and prettiest of his 


The ruins of the old Dutch fort, built in 1617. 


daughters to Batavia, in Java, to be educated 
on modern lines! They had completed their 
education, and so I was able to see them, 
after a perfectly proper introduction, and to 
dance with them—to music of a jazz type, 
provided by a big gramophone ! 

It all seemed very odd in sleepy, out-of- 
the-world Banda, and several times I felt I 
wanted to pinch myself to make sure that 
the experience was a real one and not a 
continuation of my dream ! 

I almost 
blush to relate 
that after the 
Sheikh had dis- 
pensed hospi- 
tality to me in 
true Arab fashion 
and (as I have 
been in Arabia) 
discussed the 
latest Arabian 
politics, he tried 
to sell me pearls ! 
Being neither an 
American million- 
aire nor an Indian 
prince, however, 
I declined the 
honour, and ac- 
cording to the 
captain of the 
ship on which I, 
eventually, left 
Banda, I was wise 
in doing so — 
“for,” said the 
captain in Dutch, 
“there are no 


flies on the 
Sheikh!” 

To the old 
gentleman’s 
credit, however, 
I must say that 
he entertained 
me royally, and 
when I departed 
he insisted on 
my allowing him 
to lend me_ his 
boat and rowers, 
in order that I 
might view the 
beauties of the 
famous” sub- 
marine gardens 
of Banda, which 
certainly are one 
of the wonders 
of the world. 

The best 
gardens lie on the 
west side of the 
island of Banda 
Neira, and the 
time to see them 
is early in the morning, because then 
there is usually little or no wind to 
ruffle the surface of the sea and so distort 
the view. Accordingly, one still morn, I 
stepped into the Sheikh’s boat, manned by 
his _ specially-careful_ rowers, or rather 
paddlers, and set out for the gardens. 

As soon as we arrived at the area where 
they are situated, the boatmen changed their 
time and method of paddling and propelled 
the boat from the stern alone, so gently that 


A girl street-hawker, selling gaily-coloured fish. 
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scarcely a ripple appeared on the surface 
of the water. Then, leaning over the side, I 
was able to see clear down to the bed of the 
sea, from ten to twenty feet below! It was 
as though I was gazing through a window 
of the finest glass, and at first I was inclined 
to hold my breath, from fear of dimming it ! 

After viewing the scene for a few 
seconds, the impression I derived was that 
of a great garden filled with an almost 
infinite variety of plants and shrubs, gently 
swayed backwards and forwards by the 
action of the tide. The groupings were in 
perfect harmony, with definite zones of 
colour—stretches of soft mauves and browns, 
delicate yellows 
and greens, and 
shades of pink 
and cream mer- 
ging into white. 

Scattered 
among the plants 
were masses 
coral, some 
extraordinary 
shape, huge 
growthsof sponge, 
large shells of 
pearl, showing a 
wonderful irides- 
cence in thestrong 
sunlight reflected 
from above, and 
tall, spiky forms 
resembling trees, 
some of which 
reached to within 
a few feet of the 
surface. The cor- 
als were of varied 
and very beautiful 
colouring, and lent 
the richest tints to 
this garden be- 
neath the sea. 

Here and there, too, I saw what ap- 
peared to be lovely flowers in full bloom 
attached to their surface, and discovered 
them to be blue and purple sea-stars, those 
quaintly pretty denizens of tropical seas, 
basking there at their ease. There were also 
black-horned ¢tripang atd sombre-coated 
sea-hogs, with tiny eyes of azure to relieve 
their gloom. 

There were also beds of large blossoms 
like those of the lotus lily, a deep orange in 
colour, and delicate sea-anemones, their long, 
silken antenne vibrating about them with 
infinite charm. Jelly-fish, of a milky-white 
colour, floated languorously past, creatures 
of exquisite beauty, with movement of 
wondrous grace. 


Another view of the 
kissed summit of a volcano in rear. 
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Watching this scene of loveliness en- 
tranced, I saw here a tiny patch of sapphire, 
there one of turquoise blue, and wondered 
what they could be. As I watched, they 
moved, darting through the water like living 
jewels, cleaving a zig-zag track of colour, 
as it were. 

There were other fishes with colouring 
so vivid, so bizarre, as to be almost incredible 
—creatures striped with broad bands of 
orange and bright blue, burnished copper 
and dark green, of mauve, spotted with pink, 
and green, flecked with scarlet ! 

At times the effect of the strong sun- 
light was such that the markings and pat- 


ancient Dutch fortress, with the cloud- 


terns of these gardens benéath the sea 
seemed to rise to the surface, and I saw a 
wonderful mosaic of colour, faintly shimmer- 
ing with the action of the tide. There was 
constant change, life, and movement, and the 
fascination of the scene was so overpowering 
that time passed by unheeded until my boat- 
men called me back to mundane things ! 

Before I left this marine Garden of 
Eden, however, I caught sight of its snake— 
a huge, writhing form, banded with bright 
colours, wriggling along between flowers of 
brilliant hue, its wicked eyes on the alert 
for prey ! Some say there is a snag or a snake 
about most of the beautiful things in life, 
but certainly this was the only “ snake” I 
saw in the “ Isle of Rip Van Winkle.” 
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HO found the first 
pearl ? 
That is a 


question which 
even the most expert student 
of general knowledge cannot 
answer. Like the pearl 
itself, the answer is ‘‘ wrapt 
in mystery.” There is good 
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Down in the darkling 
depths of these warmer 
waters the pearl first comes 
into existence. For a very 
long time it was accepted 
scientific fact that 


tating substances—a grain 
of sand, a tiny fragment of 


reason to believe, however, 
that long before we had 
any record of man’s doings 
pearls were prized as objects 
of value and greedily sought 
after. And man has been 
seeking them ever since. 
Throughout the ages 
they have retained their pre- 
eminence. No matter what 
fluctuations other gems ex- 
perience in public favour, 
pearls have always been in 
a class apart. Their origin, 


the pearl 
| left 
| 


> very 


| From the earliest times 
has been 
eagerly sought and 
greatly prized, and fluc- 
tuations in the value and 
popularity of gems have 
it practically un- 
affected. In this article 
the Author gives an 
account of the fisheries 
of Ceylon, and tells some 
interesting 
concerning pearls. 


seaweed, or some other hard 
body—getting between the 
shells of the oyster. 

The creature, to rid 
itself of the objectionable 
object, slowly covered it 
with “nacre,” and thus, in 
time, formed a pearl. This 
is no doubt partly true, 
although the scientists have 
discovered that the irrita- 
ting substance is often a 
tiny parasitical worm, which 
causes the bivalve to pro- 


stories 


their life and death, so to ‘S 
speak—for pearls can die— 

is over-shadowed by a mysterious uncer- 
tainty, and the range of values, which runs 
the whole gamut from a pound or so to the 
price of a kingdom, turns upon the merest 
chance. 

Pearls, of course, are of all shapes and 
colours, from the white ‘‘ virgin’ pearl of 
perfect roundness and wonderful iridescent 
sheen to a misshapen curiosity that looks 
like a dirty bead. 

When you have found your pearl its 
value is still a gamble. It may have a very 
ordinary-looking outside skin, and for that 
reason may have been secured for a com- 
paratively small figure. The “nacre,” 
however, is deposited in layers something 
like the flakes of an onion, and can actually 
be peeled off by an expert. If this is done 
successfully one of the under-layers may 
prove to be of fine colour and texture. The 
peu is now smaller than it was originally, 

ut of enormously greater value. 

The world’s finest pearls come from 
Eastern and Southern seas—Ceylon, the 
Persian Gulf, Australia, and the South Sea 
Islands, 


duce a “virgin” pearl. 
Boring enemies are respon- 
sible for the less-valuable ‘‘ button”’ (pearls— 
the result of the oyster heaping up “ nacre’ 
at a given spot to keep the enemy out. 

The pearl oyster has quite a number of 
enemies beside the sleek Arabs who dive 
down and tear him from his home at the 
bottom of the sea. Corals, certain kinds of 
sponges, crustaceans, and various voracious 
fishes all tend to deplete the beds, and some 
of the fishing-grounds are subject to injury 
from storms and sea-currents. 

Pearl-fishing takes place at certain 
defined times, generally twice a year, and 
although dredging for the oysters has often 
been suggested the fishing is still carried on 
in a most primitive way by means of native 
divers. 

Let us have a look at the pearl-fisheries 
of Ceylon, which produce some. wonderful 
pearls. When the appointed time arrives the 
sandy stretches of coast adjoining the beds 
assume a sudden activity ; in the twinkling 
of an eye, as it were, the lonely beaches of 

esterday become the bustling ‘ Pearl 
‘own ”’ of to-day. 
No mushroom city ever grew so fast ; 
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even a gold-field ‘‘ rush ” cannot surpass the 
speed with which the pearl-seekers fore- 
gather. No other place, moreover, can 
produce the equal of the indescribable smell 
which hangs over this cosmopolitan camp as 
the millions of oysters rot in the hot sunshine. 

This ‘“‘ Pearl Town” of Ceylon is an 
astounding example of rapid organization. 
There are native police, officered by 
Europeans, a police-court, hospital, and an 
extraordinarily efficient system of sanitation, 
for the dreaded cholera is the scourge of the 
districts around the fisheries, and if left to 
their own devices the rabble that descends 
upon the place would speedily make it a 
plague-spot. 

Pearl-buyers from every quarter of the 
globe arrive to take part in the great gamble, 
and on the morning when the fisheries 
formally open hundreds of picturesque boats 
hoist their sails and take up their allotted 
positions over the oyster-beds. These boats 
are heavy, barge-like vessels, and vary little 
in shape or in the size of their crews. Some 
twenty-five divers work from each craft, and 
every diver has a couple of mandaks or 
helpers. 

The divers are well-built, powerful 
fellows, with skins like polished ebony ; they 
are mostly Arabs. The fisheries of Ceylon 
and the Persian Gulf were in existence in the 
time of King Solomon, and the system of 
diving employed is much the same now as it 
was then. It is more than probable, indeed, 


that the descendants of some of the pearl- 
fishers of long ago are still engaged in the 
business, for diving is an hereditary 
occupation. 

hese divers are wonderfully expert, 
braving the terrors of the shark-infested 
waters naked and unafraid. The toll of life, 
however, cannot be said to be heavy, 
probably owing to the fact that the continual 
splashing and activity in the sea drives most 
of the monsters away. Nevertheless, tales 
are told-of successful battles with sharks, and 
it is on record that Arab divers have killed 
great brutes eighteen feet in length with no 
other weapon than the ugly knife with which 
they are armed during their journey to the 
depths below. 

The scene on the opening day is full of 
tense excitement. The bulwarks of the boats 
are lined with anxious-faced mandaks, while 
a score or so of divers, waiting like grey- 
hounds on the leash, hang over the sides on 
stone sinkers, which facilitate their passage 
to the bottom. 

Suddenly there booms across the water 
the signal-gun from the control-ship. In- 
stantly the divers clap on bone nose-clips, 
expel the air from their lungs with a grunt 
which can be heard a long way off, draw a 
deep breath, and swiftly disappear beneath 
the waves. For hours thereafter the sea is 
continually dotted with bobbing black heads 
as the divers sink or reappear on the surface. 

Wonderful tales are told as to the length 


A street in “Pearl Town,” the mushroom settlement that springs up on the coast of 
Ceylon, almost in a night, when the pearling season opens. 
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of time these Arabs can remain under water. 
I beliéve it is an established fact that a 
diver on the Ceylon beds has remained below 
for a hundred and ten seconds, but eighty 
seconds may be taken as the average for a 
good diver. The capabilities of the men, of 
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Each diver receives a certain share of 
the oysters he has gathered—usually one- 
third. The balance goes to the Government 
or the company working the particular 
fishery concerned. 

With the opening of the oysters begins 


The fleet returning from the pearling-grounds, 


course, vary with their physical development 
and age. 

Pearl-divers, it is said, do not live long, 
but this statement needs some qualification. 
There are many venerable-looking men 
among the divers, and these ancients can 
often hold their own in competition with 
their younger rivals. 

The rests between the dives vary con- 
siderably, but there is no waste of time. 
Directly he feels refreshed the diver goes 
down again, and the crews eagerly pile up 
the oyster-shells, any one of which may 
contain a priceless gem that will bring some 
lucky person a fortune. 

Once more the signal-gun booms, the 
clumsy sails are hoisted, and a frantic rush 
for the shore begins. Little seamanship is 
displayed ; the boats bump and jostle one 
another most recklessly, and it is surprising 
that none of them is sunk. 

When the flect arrives the uproar is 
indescribable. Even before the boats are 
run aground on the sandy beach the mandaks 
leap into the water and struggle through the 
jabbering throng which has been waiting 
their arrival, making their way as speedily 
as possible to the enclosures where the 
oysters are collected. 


a scene which would make a_ seasoned 
gambler green with envy. Some forty 
thousand Orientals of all sorts of castes and 
races are herded together, frantically seeking 
fortune from a lucky deal, and many of 
them are willing to go to great lengths to 
ensure a harvest. 

Craft and cunning reign supreme. One 
may note a wily son of the Prophet loudly 
cursing his ill-luck even while he slyly hides 
a goodly pearl which he has just extracted 
from one of the oysters he has acquired. 
Veiled triumph and scowling defeat, envy, 
hatred, and rage—one can see every human 
emotion portrayed on the faces of this amaz- 
ing concourse of people. Jews, Japanese, 
Arabs, Germans, Britishers—all sorts and 
conditions of mankind seem to come to the 
pearl-fisheries in quest of fortune. 

Big buyers will purchase thousands of 
oysters, and smaller men hundreds, while 
there are plenty of “ punters” buying a 
few oysters at a time, hungrily seeking a 
prize. Fortune is a fickle jade, and the 
lowly gambler who buys ten oysters may 
find a priceless gem, while the man who had 
a hundred, and sold him the ten, may find 
nothing but seed-pearls in his remaining 
ninety shells. 
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Natives bringing their loads of pearl oysters into the compounds. 


As you walk hither and thither amongst 
the sweating, frantic crowds you would think 
that there were no pearls in any of the 
oysters. Everybody is bewailing his luck, 
but now and then you will catch a sly glint 
of triumph in some flashing eye, and deduce 
that at least one prize has been found. But 
no one boasts of a find ; in such surroundings, 


where a knife is as useful to cut a throat as to 
open an oyster, it is not wise to advertise 
good fortune. 

When the few hectic weeks of the season 
are over, and the finding and selling of pearls 
finished, the throngs of people pack up and 
vanish like a morning mist, leaving the 
beaches to resume their normal solitude. 


The Government enclosures at “Pearl Town.” 
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The wonderful necklace of matched pearls worn by the ill-fated 


Marie Antoinette. 


America has a good trade in river pearls, 


the Mississippi and 


its tributaries being 


favourite hunting- 
grounds, but enor- 
mous numbers of 
mussels—whercin the 
pearls are found— 
have to be destroyed 
for a comparatively 
small return. The 
pearls are often 
piceed up on dry 


land, near rivers 
which have over- 
flowed, and _pearl- 


gathering generally 
reaches the propor- 
tions of a “rush” 
every ten years 
or so. 

In 1847 a large 
fresh-water pearl 
weighing ninety- 
three grains was 
found at Notch 
Brook, New Jersey, 
and eventually be- 
came known as the 
“Queen Pearl,’’ be- 
ing bought by the Empress Eugénie 
of France. 

In 1897 there was a big “‘ boom” 
in pearl-gathering in America, and 
Arkansas pearls were marketed in 
great numbers. The floods of 1927 
coincide with the usual ten-year 
period, and probably large numbers 
of pearls will be eventually recovered 
from the inundated districts. 

It is said that the pure sheen 
and creamy whiteness of a fine pearl 
can only be produced by oysters in 
perfect health. Ifthe bivalve is of 
a bilious temperament the pearl will 
have a yellow tinge, while feverish 
conditions — imagine a feverish 
oyster !—result in dirty colours or 
even the much-prized black pearls. 
These changes do not necessarily 


This pearl, formerly worth a King’s ransom, 

was owned by the late Khedive of Egypt, 

and was destroyed in the great fire at 
Alexandria. 


princes of the Orient. 


mean loss of value, 
for astounding 
prices are some- 
times realized for 
“ coloured ’’ speci- 
mens. 

Eastern poten- 
tates have always 
held fine pearls in 
high esteem, and it 
is impossible to 
estimate the value 
of the countless 
splendid specimens 
which grace the 
State jewels and 
other ornaments of 
fabulously-wealthy 
The bulk of them 


have never come into the open market, and 


those who are privi- 
leged to see some of 
them at State func- 
tions can only puta 
very uncertain esti- 
mate on their value. 
It is only when 
really choice speci- 
mens change hands 
more or less publicly 
that definite prices 
can be quoted. 

For size the 


famous “Ho PB e 
Pearl” undoubte ly 
holds’ the _ record, 


weighing one thou- 
sand eight hundred 
grains. As one might 
suppose in the case 
of such a big pearl, 
the colour and tex- 
ture of the ‘‘ nacre ” 


composing the 
““Hope”’ varies in 
colour and lustre. 


The historic necklace worn by Mary 
Queen of Scots. 
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It is an Oriental pearl, shaped like a 
pear, and measures two inches in length; 
at its broadest end it is four and a half inches 
in circumference. In colour it ranges from 
“ bright Orient ’’ through shaded bronze to 
dark green. 

Another wonderful formation is the 
“Southern Cross,” found by a man named 
Clark, at Roeburn, in Western Australia. 
This has seven pearls, joined together in a 
line, as an upright, and a single pearl on 
opposite sides, forming a perfect cross. All 
the pearls are of good quality, although 
somewhat misshapen. The gems are natur- 
ally linked together, so that the nine pearls 
form a complete ornament. 

A certain glamour surrounded the 
“ Southern Cross,”’ and when it was brought 
to Mr. Streeter’s shop in Bond Street, 
London, visitors were allowed to inspect it 
under a powerful magnifying glass. The 
most careful scrutiny by experts failed to 
discover any signs of arrangement or embel- 
lishment by man, and this cluster of gems 
must be accepted as a remarkable example 
of the untold number of forms in which the 
pearl-oyster produces its 
treasures. 

The late Khedive of 
Egypt possessed a marvel- 
lous pearl. Like many 
other gems, it had never 
been valued in the open 
market, but ten thousand 
pounds was given for it, 
and it was certainly worth 
many times that amount. 
The great fire at Alexan- 
dria destroyed this pearl, 
leaving nothing but a 
blackened shell as_ evi- 
dence of the fate of a 
jewel worth a_ king’s 
ransom. 

Superstitious folks, 
with certain well-known 
cases in mind, will tell 

ou that pearls ‘are un- 
lucky, but in spite of this 
they remain universally 
popular. Marie Antoin- 
ette’s famous necklace, 
which is said to have 
caused the fall of a 
dynasty, is often quoted 
in support of the ‘‘ un- 
lucky’’ theory. It consists 
of hundreds of uniform 
pearls, and is of immense 
value. Another famous 
historical ornament is the 
necklace—a simple single 
tow of pearls of fine size 
and quality—worn by the 
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Family also possessed a wonderful collection 
of pearls. One could cite numberless other 
instances, but they prove nothing, for, as a 
matter of fact, practically every Royal, aristo- 
cratic, and wealthy family in the world pos- 
sesses pearls, and therefore it is easy to 
discover cases of misfortune in connection 
with the gems. All the same, most people 
regard the owners of valuable pearls as very 
fortunate folks, and the vast majority of 
women, at any rate, would be quite willing 
to take the “ risks’ attaching to the wearing 
of a necklace of these lovely gems. 

A few years ago lovers of pearls were 
afforded a rare treat when the owners of 
some of the most famous pearls in the 
world were persuaded to lend them for 
public exhibition. A single small case—well 
guarded, needless to say—contained no less 
than a million pounds’ worth of wonderful 
pearls, constituting an absolutely unique 
display. 

The boring and mounting of fine pearls 
is a very difficult and delicate business, and 
is entrusted to a few amazingly skilful 
experts, for the slightest slip might shatter 
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ill-fated Mary Queen of 
Scots. 
The Russian Royal 


A unique exhibit—a million pounds’ worth of pearls 


in one case, 
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a gem worth many thousands of pounds. 
Boring is not the only operation these 
artists perform. With infinite care, as 
already mentioned, they can peel off the 
outer layers of “‘ nacre,’’ sometimes dis- 
closing under a dull surface a skin of wonder- 
ful iridescence and texture, thus adding 
enormously to the value. 

Pearls are unique among precious gems 
in their liability to what. amounts to illness ; 
they actually seem to be susceptible to 
variations in the health of their wearers ! 
Some people are good pearl-wearers, and the 
gems display their finest qualities when in 
actual contact with their flesh; but other 
owners appear to have a depressing effect 
on pearls, causing 
them to become 
colourless and 
dull. 

In view of 
this well-known 
fact certain 
famous _ necklaces 
are periodically 
submitted to ex- 
perts for a treat- 
ment designed to 
enable them to 
retain their mar- 
vellous ‘‘ Orient,’’ 
as the lustre is 
called, and many 
curious methods 
are employed to 
keep pearls in con- 
dition or nurse 
them back from 
sickness to good 
health. 

The pearls in 
one priceless 
necklace which 
showed unmistak- 
able signs of 
“sickness” were 
submitted to alter- 
nate periods of darkness and light in an 
endeavour to renew their lost beauties. 
Eventually they were sunk for a period 
beneath the shallow waters of a sunlit 
Southern sea, a process which successfully 
restored their lost splendours. 

For a number of years a pearl necklace 
in the Louvre in Paris has been slowly 
“dying.” It formerly belonged to Madame 
Thiers, and gradually its one hundred and 
forty-five pearls began to lose their life and 
lustre. The experts were of opinion that 
the gems were doomed, and several theories 
were put forward to account for the myste- 


tious illness which was wasting the beauty 
and destroying the value of the historic 
necklace. 

Some blamed the red cushion on which 
the ornament was displayed, suspecting the 
dye of a harmful effect. Others blamed the 
continuous light from the windows, for a 
pearl will not retain its lustre if exposed 
too long either to fierce light or deep 
gloom. 

It was an interesting case, and attracted 
the attention of many authorities, but no 
remedy could be found for the trouble. Even- 
tually the pearls became badly discoloured, 
and in course of time they will probably 
turn almost black and be of little value. 


A ticklish job. An expert drilling a valuable pearl. The leas! 
slip may ruin a gem worth thousands. 


The terms under which the necklace 
was acquired are said to preclude its removal 
from the Louvre, and many experts hold 
that the ‘‘death” of the pearls can be 
traced to unfavourable conditions and the 
lack of contact with a human wearer. 

So, a gamble from first to last, a mystery 
both in its birth and death, we may leave 
the pearl and its endless romance. Through 
all the ages it has been the symbol of value 
and purity, yet the scientist, ignoring its 
wondrous iridescence and elusive colouring, 
tells us dispassionately that it is merely 
‘pure lime less twelve per cent. !”’ 


Photographs by the Author and A. W. Andree. 
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ACROSS CENTRAL AFRICA 
FROM EAST TO WEST 


Meyot Frederick 
G. Jackson 


Major Jackson, the well-known Polar discoverer, has recently completed a wonderful trans- 
African trek of some six thousand miles, from Beira on the East coast to Banana on the 


West. 


The journey occupied a year, and in these articles the Author describes some of 


his experiences among giants, pygmies, and volcanoes in the little-known heart of Africa. 


IT.—Conclusion. 
OME months after leaving Nyansa 
and pursuing my wanderings across 
the Raaadas my friend and IJ, with 

a hundred native carriers, reached 
the Mfumbiro district, north of Lake Kivu. 
The name, in native parlance, mean 
“‘ The place where there is fire,” or, in plain 
English, the volcanic country of Kivu. 

The Virunga mountains of this region 
were known in former times, according to 
some travellers, as the Mountains of the 
Moon, but others bestow that name on the 
Ruwenzori range, which, I believe, is correct. 
These Virunga peaks are eight in number, 
and very little is known concerning them. 
The volcanic region referred to is situated 
in the bed of the valley of the Great Rift, 
the floor of which is composed of layers of 
lava, forming a more or less flat plain, from 
which the eight great volcanoes rise. The 
lava plain is covered with coarse grasses, 
raged scrub, stunted trees, and small 
extinct volcanoes. 

Running parallel with the Rift, and 
fencing it in both on the east and west, is 
high, mountainous country, non-volcanic in 
character. The valley is remarkably fertile, 
and tobacco of excellent quality is grown 
there, the leaf being converted into cigars 
by native labour at several missions, under 
the guidance of the Belgian and French 


missionaries who are scattered at long 
intervals over the Ruanda and Urundi 
countries. 


In the past this region has been the 
scene of intense volcanic activity, and doubt- 
less will be again, for there is every evidence 
of fiery life in more than one volcano. 

My special objective was Mount Sabinvo, 
a craterless, extinct volcano, and one of the 


two most ancient in the group. One at 
least of its peaks has never been scaled. 

At Ruhengeri, a Belgian post where 
there was only one white man, the rest of the 
inhabitants being natives, I could obtair 
no information at all in reference to Sabinyo. 
No one had even attempted to ascend it, and 
consequently nobody knew anything about 
it or what conditions one might expect to 
meet on its summit. 

The natives, in fact, are strongly pre- 
{uciced against the mountain, holding the 

elicef that the summit is the home of a 
malignant god, who punishes all intruders 
with instant death. This unpleasant deity’s 
name is Nyangombe, after whom the natives 
call the mountain. There are so many 
natural difficulties to keep people away 
from the summit, however, that Nyan- 
gombe’s ill-tempered efforts appeared to me 
somewhat superfluous. 

After a day’s wait to engage forty 
carricrs, we started oft, with a portion of 
our kit, to try our luck in ascending the 
peak, a neighbouring chief having promised 
us the assistance of two men who were said 
to have some local knowledge, and were to 
meet us en route. 

1 soon found that the alleged “ guides ” 
had never been even a short distance up the 
mountain, and so, after a lot of delay and 
much talk, I secured two others who claimed 
to have been on the lower slopes, tracking 
elephants. We speedily discovered that 
these fellows, like their predecessors, knew 
next to nothing about the volcano, and con- 
sequently I had to depend entirely upon 
myself. 

We struggled up the slopes along game- 
paths a foot wide, constantly hampered by 
dense bamboo forest, through which we 
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had to cut our path 
with machetes, for it 
was absolutely im- 
penetrable in any 
other way. Owing 
to the height of the 
canes—fifteen to 
twenty feet—we 
could not see ten 
yards in any direc- 
tion. 

Eventually, 
after some hours of 
most laborious 
climbing, I pitched 
a camp at an 
altitude of seven 
thousand five hun- 
dred feet by cutting 
a clear space, and 
at daybreak next 
morning sent four 
natives on ahead to 
continue the path- 
cutting. 

Up we went, 
skirting a deep, 
precipitous ravine— 
quite an abyss in fact, for we couldn’t 
see the bottom—and soon overtook the 
advance-guard, as their work was difficult 
and slow and the climbing hard. 

To cut a long story short, I discovered, 
late in the afternoon, that owing to the 
natural difficulties it was impossible to 
get carriers any higher. I therefore sent 
my companion back to form a camp at the 
only possible spot—a narrow ridge with a 
deep chasm on either side—and went on 
myself with the four path-cutters in an 
attempt to reach a crest high above me. 

This I at last succeeded in doing, after 
strenuous exertions, and having to use every 
inducement I knew, including bribery and 
force, to keep the men at work. I finally 
returned to camp almost as thoroughly tired 
as I have ever been in my life, but I had 
achieved my object and reached the crest. 

Our camp was a lop-sided affair, with 
the ground dropping sheer away to great 
depths on either side of the tents, so that 
it was difficult to pass round them. Giant 
heather twenty feet high, festooned with 
Spanish moss, waved over our heads, and 
the whole scene was weird and eerie. It 
was bitterly cold, too, after sundown, for we 
were now nine thousand five hundred feet up. 


NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


During the night elephants could be 
heard trumpeting in the distance, and some 
lions gave us quite a concert in the forest 
below, the gloomy depths of which could 
he faintly discerned thousands of feet 
beneath us. 

The lions, judging by the character of 


Major Jackson on the summit of the Sabinyo volcano. 


uty 


the music they provided, were not hunting. 
Probably they had finished a raid’ and been 
successful, and the roars they gave forth 
testified to the excellence of the resulting 
repast. I feel convinced that lions, when 
on business intent, are silent and do not roar, 
or at most only give vent to the peculiar 
coughing grunt I have so often heard close at 
hand when they were prowling round a camp. 

A lion’s full-bodied roar, by the way, 
is one of the most impressive sounds on 
earth when heard in the dark, silent night, 
far from human haunts, amidst the wild 
scenery of the African bush. The lion and 
the elephant reign supreme in this region, for 
it is very seldom that a white man approaches 
their haunts, and then it is usually a case— 
at all events with the former—of “‘ By your 
leave I'll pass on.” 

Morning broke with a dense cold mist, 
and our path-cutting upwards continued. 
Presently a brilliant idea occurred to me— 
to have some cane rope made to help us in 
climbing, as on some stretches our progress 
was much like that of flies crawling up the 
side of a steeple. Two ropes about twenty 
yards long were constructed out of split 
bamboo, and proved most useful, so that 
later on I had three others made. 

Higher and higher we went, the way 
getting more and more difficult all the time, 
and for weary hours we negotiated razor- 
like ridges with wicked-looking depths on 
either side. Late in the afternoon we 
reached a spot where one of the cutters 
informed us that a German party that 
attempted the ascent some years ago had 
been obliged to turn back. 

We returned to camp determined not 
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to be beaten, but to make a final effort the 
next day. The thick mist had worried us 
a lot, and I had trees blazed at short inter- 
vals all the way up in view of the possibility 
of still worse weather and the chance of 
losing our way on the descent. 

The isolation and aloofness of night on 
the summit of a mountain impresses itself 
upon’ one anywhere, but is particularly 
noticeable when you are camped on an 
almost unknown volcano in one of the most 
remote spots in Central Africa. A death- 
like stillness prevailed, for even the chatter 
of the native carriers had ceased. Black 
abysses dropped away to unknown depths 
almost at our feet, and over our heads waved 
the funereal draperies of the giant heather 
and Spanish moss. 

Far away below lay dense forest from 
which came the occa- 
sional trumpeting of 
an elephant or the 
roar of a lion, merely 
serving, when they 
ceased, to intensify 
the all-pervading 
silence and certainly 
to increase the sense 
of utter isolation and 
loneliness, 

The following 
morning, as soon as it 
was light, we were on 
the move once more. 
The weather was bad, 
the mist thicker than 
ever, and everything 
looked ugly and de- 
pressing, but spite of 
the discouraging con- 
ditions we followed our 
upward track of the 
previous day. ~ 

Eventually we 
came to a narrow 
ridge only four to 
five feet wide, with, 
as usual, a yawning 
chasm on either side. 
Ahead was a_preci- 
pitous wall of rock 
about ten feet high, 
with no hand or foot- 
holds except loose 
moss and weak roots. 
The natives were 
terror-stricken ; they 
stopped dead and 
refused to go a step 
farther. Accordingly 
I took the lead and 
tried to scale the 
barrier, but without 
success. Time after 
time I failed and 
once I nearly went 
over the precipice ! 


A TRYING ASCENT. 


Finally I fastened one of the bamboo 
Topes round my waist, and, giving the end to 
Graham and two of the natives, had another 
try. It was killing work, but presently, 
after many attempts, I managed to get up 
—holding on, I think, by my eyelids ! 

I hadn't much confidence éither in the 
rope or in the holding powers of my com- 
panions in the event of my falling, but I was 
determined not to be beaten. “Anyhow, I 
got up all right, and tied the rope to a strong 
root higher up. Graham followed me, and 
eventually two of my personal “ boys,” 
natives of Northern Rhodesia, also came 
up after me ; but the rest “ weren’t having 
any "' and refused to advance farther. 

During all this time we were unable to 


An extraordinary natural passage-way round the base of 


an extinct volcano. 
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A village in the Congo forest. 


see more than ten to fifteen yards away, 
for the mist was like dense smoke, and we 
could only discern dimly the steep ascent 
immediately in front. I found that the 
safest way to proceed was on all-fours, and 
we scrambled along in this fashion the whole 
way tothe top. Several times I came across 
similar barriers to the one described, but by 
cutting away soil or removing other obstacles 
we managed to get over or round them. 

At last we reached the summit, nearly 
twelve thousand feet above the sea, but 
the fog was so dense that only at intervals 
could we see more than fifty yards in any 
direction. This was a great pity, for if the 
weather had been clear the view would have 
been superb. 

We did the usual thing—built a small 
cairn and left a record of our ascent in an 
air-tight glass jar—and also took a few 
close-range photographs. 
top of the peak thoroughly for any evidence 
of a previous ascent, but found none. As the 
day was getting on, and I was afraid that 
the fog might become worse, we then made 
the best of our way down the mountain 
to our camp, a thunderstorm, with heavy 
rain, overtaking us before we got there. 

It was a matter of deep regret to us 
that the weather conditions during the 
whole time we were on the mountain were 
so bad. Had we been favoured with clear 


I searched the. 


weather a wonderful vista of enchanting 
scenery would have been spread out before 
us. To the east lay the Alpine expanse of 
south-western Uganda, with the two vol- 
canoes of Mgahinga and Muhavura in the 
foreground. : 

Looking southwards, the wonderful 
hills and mountains of Ruanda would have 
been within our view; and to the south- 
east and east were five other volcanoes, 
with the gleaming waters of Lake Kivu and 
the great lava plains, the whole framed by 
the towering walls of the Great Rift. Such 
a scene, had we been fortunate enough to 
behold it, could hardly be surpassed for 
rugged grandeur anywhere on earth. 

After leaving Mount Sabinyo we made 
for Kisenyi, a Belgian post at the north- 
east corner of Lake Kivu, passing through 
the Bugoie Forest on our way. Here I paid 
off our carriers, and after some trouble and 
delay secured others to go as far as Saki, 
a native village at the north-western point 
of the lake. While at Kisenyi I made an 
expedition to Goma, which now consists of 
half-a-dozen deserted huts, but once had a 
small white population of four or five people. 

It is a beautiful little spot with a 
shelving beach, lapped by the clear waters 
of Lake Kivu. Close by is a miniature 
extinct volcano, only a few hundred feet in 
height, but complete with a crater and crater- 
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lake. On the eastern side there is a remark- 
able natural formation, consisting of a 
passage-way through the lava. 

This corridor is three hundred yards in 
length and ten feet wide, and reaches right 
through the base of the hill. It was no doubt 
formed when the lava cooled, or possibly 
a subsequent earthquake may have caused 
the rent. The depth is about fifteen to 
twenty feet, with perpendicular sides, open 
to the sky above. The bottom, or pathway, 
is strewn with small lava gravel, and after a 
thunderstorm, I was told, forms the channel 
of a very respectable torrent. The natives 
use it as a short cut and drive their cattle 
through it. 

Saki, at the north-western corner of 
Lake Kivu, is a large native village ruled 
over by a local chief, to whom I had to 
apply for carriers to accompany us over 
the mountains and into the Congo Forest to- 
ward the Lualaba River. These, after a good 
deal of trouble, I eventually obtained, and 
onwards we plodded, turning our backs regret- 
fully upon the beautiful shores of Lake Kivu. 

Before continuing my narrative, how- 
ever, I must mention an interesting object 
in the neighbourhood of Saki—a newly- 
formed volcano. I could not discover that 
this has any particular name, but as one of 
my Northern Rhodesian boys constantly 
referred to it as ‘‘ Blackee Mountain,” 
Blackee Mountain it became with the whole 
safari. This title, of course, was descriptive 
of its appearance, the whole hill being com- 
posed of new, bare lava. 


THE BIRTH OF A VOLCANO. 

The volcano is about six hundred feet 
in height, and at 
the time we saw 
it was quiescent, 
but in 1912, when 
this spot was 
visited by that 
well-known sports- 
man, explorer, and 
administrator, Sir 
Alfred Sharpe, at 
one time Governor 
of Nyassaland, it 
was quite the 
opposite. As a 
matter of fact, 
Sir Alfred was 
present at its 
birth, and it whs 
making the most 
of its newexistence 
by filling up a 
portion of Kabino 
Inlet, practically 
cutting off the 
north-western ex- 
tremity of that 
spot from Lake 
Kivu. 


He says in his interesting book, ‘‘ The 
Backbone of Africa ’’ :— 


Here, twelve miles from the erupting 
volcano, the water of the Lake was hot—too 
hot, indeed, for a bath—and the crops were 
scorched and withered. At Saki, a cluster of 
villages at the north-west corner of this inlet, 
the crops had been entirely destroyed by the 
ashes and the banana plantations laid low. Over 
all these was a fine deposit of scoriz, or black 
cinder-sand, which increased in depth as we 
went farther north. Large numbers of native 
houses had collapsed under the shower of ashes. 

Climbing a hill, one thousand feet above 
the Lake, we pitched our camp in a hamlet 
perched on the crest of the peak, and here 
passed the night of Christmas Eve, 1912. All 
night long the volcano, five miles away, vomited 
and thundered, throwing up fountains of fire. 
The red glow of the volcano turned night into 
day. Hurricanes of wind and rain bombarded 
us. Lightning played around, and there were 
crashes of thunder without end. At two in the 
morning there was an earthquake ; and the tents 
nearly collapsed under their weight of cinders. 
When day dawned we were glad to break away 
from this scene of Titanic convulsion. All 
the country we had traversed was black, and 
covered with ashes; trees had been withered, 
birds and small mammals killed or maimed— 
and no wonder, since some of the white pumice 
stones that fell were two inches in diameter ! 

Sir Alfred speaks of the site of the 
volcano as having been previously flat 
ground covered with grass and stunted trees. 

It began with an earthquake, and immedi- 
ately afterwards smoke was seen issuing from 
great rents in the ground. This was followed 
by fire and explosions, and twenty-four hours 
later a full-fledged crater was pouring out a 
column of fire, ash, and lava. A broad river 


“You dirty boy!” A Congo mother_washing her infant. 
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of swiftly-flowing lava pourcd into the Kabino 
Inlet at the north-west corner of Lake Kivu. 

All this country is intensely volcanic. 
There is lava everywhere, but during the 
whole time we speat there we only experi- 
enced one earthquake shock, although they 
are usually somewhat 
frequent. The vol- 
cano Namlagira was 
in a state of activity 
away to the north, 
showing a rosy glow 
at night upon the 
sky above it. 

These‘ ’quakes”” 
usually occur in 
still, calm weather, 
when there is thunder 
about. A sudden, 
abrupt jolt is noticed, 
with or without 
sound, but on one 
occasion I heard an 
accompanying noise 
like that made by 
dogs racing along a 
wooden veranda. 

The jolts, of 
course, can be of any 
degree of intensity. 
Some of them are 
very violent, causing 
rents and chasms in 
the earth, others are hardly noticeable. All 
are unpleasant, however, leaving a feeling 
of doubt and apprehension as to what the 
next may be like, particularly if one is 
inside, or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of buildings, for it is then high time to get 
clear. 

The lake of Kivu itself is frequently in 
a state of seismic agitation, and I was told 
that there is something in the water itself 
-——probably due to volcanic causes—that 
disagrees with hippos and crocodiles. Both 
come up the Rusisi River from Lake Tangan- 
yika, but do not long survive their arrival 
in Kivu. 


DRUM-SIGNALLING IN THE CONGO 
FOREST. 


There is no more remarkable or interest- 
ing custom in the Congo Forest than that 
of signalling by drum. This is in use through- 
out the Congo, and practically every night, 
when we were passing through, I heard the 
tap-tapping going on down in the native 
village, probably conveying the news of the 
day or local gossip to other villages within 


reach of the sound, which often has a re-. 


markably large radius. 

At the village shown in the photo- 
graph on page 332 an interesting incident 
happened. Tap-tapping had _ been pro- 
ceeding for some time during the evening, 
but none of my personal boys were Congolese, 
and accordingly could not tell me what 


This little fellow was the son of a local chief 
who came to pay his respects. “He knew 
all about sugar and what to do with it.” 


news was being transmitted, so I sent one 
down to obtain a translation. 

He returned after a time and told me that 
a message had been sent that ‘‘ A Bwana 
(white master) with a safari of a hundred 
carriers was camped there, having come from 
Kivu, and was going 
to the Lualaba.’’ 
The message added 
that ‘‘ he was good to 
his carriers, and did 
not beat them.” 

The drum is the 
chief musical instru- 
ment of the Congo 
native, but the 
“ Kaffir piano’ runs 
it very close in the 
trace for popularity. 
The latter—being 
always a solo instru- 
ment, and somewhat 
more melodious than 
the raucous drum— 
is less rest-disturb- 
ing in its effects. 
It is very unpianolike 
in appearance, con- 
sisting of a row of 
steel springs of vary- 
ing tones, fixed to 
some form of sound- 
ing-board, and 
played with the thumb of the right hand, 
somewhat after the manner of the jew’s-harp. 

The form of native musical instrument, 
however, varies with the district. In the 
Urundi country, for instance, the small 
horns of cattle and antelope are utilized to 
produce sound—I cannot call it music !— 
and the carriers, when on the march, enliven 
the monotony of the way with the blowing 
of these diabolical contrivances. Strangely 
enough, I have never known the drum to be 
used for this purpose. Drums are usually 
constructed of hollowed-out lengths of wood 
of varying dimensions, with skin stretched 
tightly over one end. 

When passing through a Bakumu village 
in the Congo forest my attention was at- 
tracted by heartrending cries, evidently 
proceeding from some black infant in dire 
distress. | Rounding a corner, intent on 
investigation, a very domestic scene came 
into view. The cause of the commotion was 
a very common one in juvenile circles all the 
world over—a mother giving her bantling 
a bath, to which it strongly objected. 

The small children, by the way, were 
to me the most pleasing of the black popu- 
lation. They remind one for all the world 
of odd little black rubber dolls. They stare 
at one with wondering eyes, but seldom 
exhibit shyness, and on the production of a 
lump of sugar, or some such luxury, are 
quite ready to respond to one’s advances 
and ‘“‘ make friends.” 
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The little fellow in the picture came up 
with his father, a local chief, to pay his 
Tespects to me at my camp, and toddled 
forward eagerly when I held out a lump of 
sugar. He knew all about sugar and what 
to do with it, and at once proceeded to 
demonstrate his knowledge. 

.. Native children of two or three years 
old often appeared to me to be more intelli- 
gent than many white youngsters of the 
same age. This fact can be accounted for 
owing to their being thrown more “ on their 
own ’’ and having to face the cares of the 
world at an earlier stage of existence than 
their white brothers and sisters. 

The last camp, at the conclusion of our 
long trans-African march, was pitched in a 
Bakumu village. These villages usually 
consist of one long, straight street of low, 
four-sided huts, built of laths and mud, and 
roofed in with large leaves or grass. Running 
round three sides of these is a narrow 
veranda, offering a certain amount of pro- 
tection from the sun and rain. 

The chief’s residence is usually a some- 
what larger edifice, in front of which a drum 
is often placed. This was generally beaten 
in honour of our arrival or our passage 
through the village, the unmusical din 
continuing until the white personnel of the 
safari had passed by. : 

The native villages in the Congo forest 


are often located in very pretty and pic- 
turesque spots. I don’t like camping in 
villages, and never do so if I can avoid it, 
but in the case of this Bakumu settlement 
it was ‘‘ Hobson’s choice,”’ for it offered the 
only open space for many miles, the whole 
country being covered with dense forest. 
Villages as camping places are to be 
avoided for many reasons. Also, there is 
a greater risk of contracting malaria and 
other diseases in a village than half a mile 
away from it. 

On our arrival, the first person to appear 
was the chief, on the look-out for “* matta- 
beesh,”’ the Central African equivalent for 
“‘ backsheesh.”’ If he feels wealthy, the local 
headman usually arrives with half-a-dozen 
diminutive eggs and perhaps a “ kuku,” an 
excessively tough little beast of the chicken 
genus, upon which no amount of cooking 
makes much impression. Still, everything 
is tough in Africa, and I do not know what 
we should have done without poor ‘‘ kuku,’”’ 
for we had it for dinner for days and weeks 
together. 

“ Kuku,’’ however, became a byword 
with us, as representing the last word in 
tooth-resisters, if one excepts the rubbery 
“beef”? and goat of the Congo, plus the 
execrable cooking of those parts. The 
combination is perfectly wonderful, and not 
easily forgotten. It is a thing to dream of 


Examples of native art. Charcoal drawings on the walls of a house. 
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—in nightmares—but we will say no more, 
lest the mere recollection gives me indi- 
gestion again! By the way, the “ kuku,” 
oddly enough, only lays stale or addled egg3 
—or such was our experience. 

Talking about meat, the Central African 
sheep is distinctly proud of itself; it has 
stepped into the foreground of the next 
picture in order to be photographed, full of 
conscious worth in its comparative tender- 
ness. It prefers to wear hair in place 
“baa” to the 
an any other sheep in the 


of wool, and produces more 
square inch th 
world, 

“ Kuku”’ and ‘“ baa” at concert pitch 
were productive of more profanity than I 


The Author’s last camp at the end of his long trans-African journey. 
In the foreground is a Central African sheep—which “produces more 


‘baa’ to the square inch than any other in the worid.” 


care to remember. They felt that my friend 
and I were musical, and appreciative of their 
efforts, for they invariably surrounded our 
tents when giving an illustration of their 
vocal powers. One of our four-footed friends 
came with us a great part of the way from 
Kivu to the Lualaba. 


The usual drumming began as soon a: 
dusk came on—fortunately at the opposite 
end of the village. My carriers and the 
villagers .oregathered for a grand drum 
concert, reinforced with alleged ‘' singing ” 
of the most inharmonious description. This, 
supported by pombe (native beer) continued 
for hours with very short intervals, to the 
detriment of the white men’s sleep. How- 
ever, it showed that they were happy and 
contented, so I let them alone. 

It is only on such rare occasions on 
safari that that truly wonderful fellow, the 
native carrier, gets any change out of life. 
His existence is generally a hard one, and I 
never paid away money more pleasurably 
than to these men 
atthe termination of 
their laborious treks. 

Sometimes, on 
the mud walls of 
native huts, one 
came across charcoal 
drawings, usually of 
animals. On the left 
of the picture on 
page 335 a native is 
depicted engaged in 
an animated dance 
with a gorilla, which 
appears to be hav- 
ing a poor time of 
it, for it is shown as 
takinga back-somer- 
sault. The other 
figures are turacos 
and monkeys. 

These drawings 
recall the rock- 
pictures to be seen 
in the Matopo Hills, 
Zimbabwe, and else- 
where. They are 
often a good indica- 
tion as to what 
animals are to be 
found in the neighbourhood. On noticing 
the big monkey in the drawing I asked what 
it represented, and was told it was a gorilla, 
which animals are to be found in the forest 
near by. These crude sketches, therefore, 
act as a guide to the local zoology, and so 
are of use to the collector or sportsman. 


[THE END.] 
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Realizing that one of the problems of the home is the matter of making money, we 
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RONALD MUIR 
FERGUSON 


Mlustrated by ERNEST PRATER 


‘The terrible experience that befell a young British police-officér at the hands of an old 


Boer ex-commandant who still cherished a malignant hatred for the English. 


“As I do 


not wish to rake up ancient enmities | have changed all names of persons and places, and 
also that of the police corps concerned,” writes Mr. Ferguson. “I was stationed for a time 


at the place where the events 


African Mounted Constabulary, 

stood in his stirrups and surveyed 

the sun-baked landscape through 
the gaps in the tangled bush and the fleshy 
limbs of the fever-trees. .Suddenly a turn 
in the straggling path brought him in view 
of his objective—the only human habitation 
in sight—on the green foothills of the distant 
Siqgongo Mountain. 

‘The farm, master,’’ said Nyongwana, 
the Zulu constable who accompanied Barfoot 
on foot. . 

The young police trooper settled himself 
in his saddle again: “ So that's the trouble- 
merchant’s ‘show, is it? "’ he muttered. 
““ Wonder what sort of a beano I’ve bumped 
this time !”’ 

Again Nyongwana_ spoke respectfully, 
in the third person. ‘' The 'Nkosana desires 
to visit there—to sleep at the house of Piet 
Sigwebedhla ? ’’ he inquired. 

Trooper Barford was breaking orders, 
and was secretly a little anxious now that 
his long-cherished plan was actually coming 
to fruition. Moreover, the native constable’s 
manner of address irritated him. 

“Yes,’’ he replied, shortly. ‘‘ And don’t 
talk to me in that confounded Kitchen- 
Kaffir. I've told you about it before!” 

On his arrival at Matafeni, on the fringe 
of the Bushveld, in the Northern Transvaal, 
Barford had received sundry instructions 
and cautions from Sergeant Masterman, the 
ee of that lonely post. One of the 

OL. LX.—25. 


Ts BARFORD, of the South 


occurred, and there heard the story. A short time ago I 
met ‘Barford,’ who had no objection to the 


were ol 


ste! being told provided due precautions 


most emphatic warnings was to keep clear 
of Piet Hoog and all that was his—Piet 
Hoog, the well-known ex-commandant of 
the Boer forces, with his terrible record 
during the Boer War of 1900, whose hatred 
of all things British the passing of five years 
had done nothing to cure. 

Sergeant Masterman spoke very plainly 
about the matter. “ That’s an order, 
remember,” he said. ‘‘ If there’s anythi 
to be done over there, I'll see to it myself. 
In other things you can do more or less 
what you like, but you're to keep right 
away from there—see ? Otherwise you'll 
pronably get what he and his son gave 

igram, and we'd get no conviction, either. 
Piet’s got influence, and he must be—er— 
placated.”” The Sergeant gulped over the 
last word. 

Now Sergeant Masterman, in the opinion 
of Trooper Barford, was far too fond of 
keeping important matters to himself. He 
(Barford) was not a child; he was nearly 
twenty-one and had over a year’s service. 
And so it happened that the drama 
of Bluebeard was to be enacted over 
again, with the mysterious Bushveld as a 
setting. 

Turning in his saddle, Barford called 
Nyongwana to his stirrup. ‘‘ Nyongwana,” 
he commanded, “ tell me what you know 
of Sigwebedhla.” 

The native constable shook his head and 
smiled. ‘‘ What can I say, ’Nkosana?” he 
protested. ‘‘ All men know that Sigwebedhla 
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is a skellum (bad character), and that the 
overnment loves him.” 

The necessity for expressing himself in 
correct Zulu overcame, after a severe struggle, 
Barford’s exasperation at this very “‘ native ” 
Teply. 

‘‘ I’ve heard something about that,” he 
said, trying to combine irony with the 
laboured vernacular of the beginner; “I 
want you to tell me something that all men 
don’t know. And, once more, for goodness’ 
sake don’t talk that Kitchen-Kaffir to me.” 

Native-Constable Nyongwana obedi- 
ently abandoned the horrible patois used by 
natives to Europeans who have not under- 
standing, and launched into metaphor. 

“‘O ’Nkosana,’’ he said, ‘‘ Sigwebedhla 
is a wounded buffalo, and a leopard that 
watches the hunters even while they seek 
him. A hard ground shows no spoor, and in 
the waters of the ‘ Sealed River’ none may 
either swim or drown. In that house the 
’Nkosazana plays strange music, and men 
disappear. The 'Nkosana has heard of the 
two soldiers ? ” i 

Of this mystifying address Barford 
understood hardly a word, but he caught 
at the allusion in the final question. 

‘““The two soldiers,’’ he explained 
laboriously, ‘‘ had been recently discharged 
at Pretoria, and were making for the gold- 
fields at Diskop. They slept at Piet Sigwe- 
bedhla’s farm, and left early in the morning. 
You are dreaming, Nyongwana.” 

“ Ehé-né, ’Nkosana,” assented the con- 
stable, in the manner of the native who 
does not wish to argue. ‘‘ Without doubt the 
sun is hot, and I am dreaming.” 

It was now late afternoon, and the sun 
had dipped behind the precipitous crag that 
crowns the Siqongo Mountain. As_ he 
approached the rapidly-advancing shadow, 
Barford's spirits experienced a chill. The 
grey building, against the background of the 
overhanging cliffs, seemed to take on a 
threatening appearance—to radiate the 
sinister personality of its owner. 

The unwelcome sensation was in no 
way relieved by the next speech of his 
companion, “"’Nkosana,” the constable 
announced, ‘I sleep to-night at the kraal 
of Mayembe, my father-in-law.” 

Barford had never liked Nyongwana. 
The man, he considered, patronized him and 
continually put him in the wrong without 
ever giving the slightest ground for com- 
plaint. Also, there was the feeling that the 
native constable shared with Sergeant 
Masterman knowledge which was withheld 
from himself. 

“Tam in charge here,’”’ he now retorted 
pointedly, ‘‘ and it is my order that you 
come with me. Are you afraid ? ” 

‘“’Nkosana,”’ interrupted the other 
hastily, ‘‘am I a bush-buck on new grass 
to go down before the rifle of Sigwebedhla ? 
And will it help an English ’Nonggai (nick- 


name for the police) to be accompanied by 
a black man in uniform? It would be to 
blow upon smouldering ashes! Beware of 
the witch-music, ‘Nkosana, and remember 
that in the Sealed River none may either 
swim or drown.” 

Trooper Barford’s good humour was 
to some extent restored by his having 
actually managed to follow the first part 
of this argument. It was plain common- 
sense. Moreover, if anything serious should 
happen after the strict orders of Sergeant 
Masterman, his position would be an 
awkward one. Therefore, after a vain 
attempt to induce Nyongwana to remember 
what he had just that moment said about 
witches, and music, and rivers, he gave his 
consent, and the native constable, raising his 
spears in salute, disappeared into the bush: 

Barford, putting his horse to a canter, 
soon arrived at the edge of the cultivated 
lands which marked the boundary of the 
old Boer’s territory. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the long low farm and 
buildings, though the voices of natives 
could be heard somewhere far away in the 
lands, the only signs of hfe were a few fowls 
and a half-grown baboon fastened to a pole 
by a long chain. Barford had just hitched 
his horse to the rack below the wide front 
stoep, and was proceeding to investigate, 
when a figure appeared at the open front 
door. 

It was that of a beautiful girl, simply 
dressed in white. Her skin had the healthy 
pallor that often goes with dead-black 
hair; her features were perfect except for 
the chin, which wes rather too strong, and 
the eyes confirmed the suggestion of the chin. 
There was tragedy in their grey-blue depths 
—and perhaps something that might have 
been called cruelty. 

The face, in its sadness and ruthless- 
ness, reminded Barford of the Medusa. 
As he saluted her eyes hardened. She made 
no acknowledgment whatever, but remained 
standing in the doorway, the very personifi- 
cation of inhospitability. 

“* Good afternoon,” began Barford. ‘ Is 
—er—is anyone at home?” 

“Except myself, nobody at present,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Why, may I ask ? ” 

“Well, I called—1l rather wanted to 
see Mr. Hoog—your father, perhaps ? ” 
stammered Barford. 

The glare that came into the decp-set 
eyes was gone almost before he could realize 
that his remark had been an unfortunate one. 

“My uncle,’ corrected the other, in a 
tone as cold and indifferent as before. “ My 
father is dead—murdered by the English!” 

The first idea that came into Barford’s 
head was that she must be crazy; she 
looked it. Ignoring the remark, he returned 
to the point. ‘1 came tosee Mr. Hoog,” he 
said, with more decision. ‘Can you tell 
me when he is likely to be back ? ” 
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‘* Has my uncle done anything wrong ? 

The young policeman began to lose 
his patience. “Plenty, probably,” he 
retorted, ‘‘ but I have only lately come to 
Matafeni and have never visited this place 
before. That is why I have come now—just 
in the way of duty.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ be advised, 
Englishman, and go—quickly—before the 
men come back. It is not, as you would say, 
healthy for Englishmen here. We do not 
like them, and if we want the police we will 
send for them.” 

The sneering threat and the reminder 
of his subordinate position were too much 
for the young trooper. 

“ Thanks,’’ he observed, dryly. ‘‘ But 
from all I’ve heard, it’s more likely that 
the police will be doing the ‘ wanting.’ Any- 
way, one doesn’t run away—even when 
there’s anything to run from.” 

The girl had been earnestly studying the 
young man’s face; and perhaps something 
she saw there prompted her next question. 

“What is your name, Englishman ? ” 

“ My name is Barford—Trevor- Barford, 
Trooper 1080 S.A.M.C.,’’ was the reply, 
delivered with ironic accuracy. 

“A-ah!”’ breathed the girl, with a 
smile in which her eyes had no part. ‘‘ Well, 
come in, Englishman—though I think you 
will be sorry that you did not take my 
advice.” 


Barford faced the two men in silence 
—Piet Hoog, huge, black-bearded, and 
dominant, his son Dirk, an even bigger man, 
clean-shaven, both with the same deep-set, 
steel-blue eyes that were so remarkable a 
feature in the face of the girl. Bartord made 
no awkward attempt to shake hands, 
and attempted no conversation. He recog- 
nized that his measure was being taken. 

The old man broke the embarrassing 
silence. ‘‘ Another verdomde rootnek,’”’ he 


growled, in Dutch. ‘‘ What does he want 
here ?”” : 
The girl began to speak in the same 


language, and there followed an earnest 
conversation, during which the three retired 
to the other end of the long room. Barford, 
from the many glances cast in his direction, 
could only surmise that the young lady was 
explaining his errand for the benefit of the 
two men. 

Not for the first time did he wish he 
could understand the languages of the 
country better; tor during the conversa- 
tion, besides his own name, another cropped 
up several times—that of the ‘ Sealed 
River.””. Where was this ‘‘ Sealed River,” 
he asked himself, irritably, and what had 
Nyongwana meant by his reference to it ? 

His speculations on the point were cut 
short by the girl, who, leaving the others 
stall talking, came up to him. 

Her message, to Barford’s surprise, 
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was one of hospitality. ‘* Englishman,” she 
said, ‘ you will stay the night. If you will 
come with me I will show you your room.’ 

Having promised to call the guest for 
dinner, she left him to his speculations, 
which, somehow, always came back to 
Nyongwana and the mysterious ‘‘ Sealed 
River.” 

The meal, though excellent, 
uncomfortable one for the guest. The con- 
versation took the form of questions 
addressed to Barford in Dutch by his for- 
midable host and interpreted by the girl, 
whose name, it appeared, was I,atrina. It 
was a pointed and clever interrogatory, 
apparently inspired by a certain grim per- 
versity, and the victim writhed under it for 
nearly an hour. 

“ By the way,’ he observed, in a final 
effort to divert the conversation into less 
dangerous channels, ‘‘ what is this ‘ Sealed 
River’ that I’ve been hearing so much 
about ?” 

A quick glance, almost like a mute con- 
sultation, passed between the men at this 
direct question. It was as if they were in 
doubt how to answer; but Katrina was 
equal to the occasion. 

“The ‘Sealed River,’ Englishman,’’ 
she explained, ‘‘ is a proverb—a joke between 
the natives. It refers to a river not far from 
here, where no man can either swim or 
drown—not even an Englishman,” she 
added, apparently spurred on by a growl 
from the old man. 

Which, of course, left Barford about as 
wise as he had been before. 

While the native servants cleared the 
table and attended to the paraffin lamps that 
hung from the roof-beams, there was a 
general move to the big wooden arm-chairs 
lining the walls of the room. Barford—who, 
during dinner, had sat opposite his host at 
one end of the long board—again faced him, 
at the extreme end of the room; and the 
three men produced pipes and lit up in’ 
silence. 

Presently the actions of -his hosts 
furnished the police-officer with fresh ground 
for adverse comment on the manners of 
the Dutch. 

The three drew up to the table, and 
became absorbed in the contents of a long 
envelope which the old man_ produced. 
Except for frequent glances from some 
document to himself, they took no notice 
whatever of their guest. Barford had an 
odd sensation that a crisis was impending. 

There followed an earnest conversation 
in undertones between the ex-Commandant 
and the girl Katrina, the latter finally 
leaving the room through a door behind her 
uncle’s chair, And then two rather startling 
things happened. 

From the room into which the girl had 
disappeared there broke upon the silence 
the unforgettable opening chords’ of 


was an 


the second ‘ Hungarian Rhapsody” of 
Liszt. Barford was a lover of music, and it 
was evident that the pianist was an artist. 
There was something indefinably suggestive 
and sinister in the weird minor chords, an 
impression strengthened, perhaps, by the 
glare in the eyes of the old Boer as he sud- 
denly addressed his guest in fluent English ! 

“Listen, Englishman,” he said, in his 
deep voice. ‘‘ Most Englishmen keep clear 
of me, and, mijn Gott, they know what is 
good for them! You have heard of me, and 
when you came this afternoon I might have 
sjambokked you off the place, as I did the 
last verdomde English policeman ; but, since 
the last war with your people, there is a 
story which I have always prayed the good 
God I might be spared to tell to one man. 
I am going to tell it to you. Listen! 

“At the beginning of the war I was 
elected Commandant in the Burgher forces 
by the Volksraad. ‘Black Piet’ I was 
called by the Kaffirs and the English, and 
some of them have good cause to recollect 
that name, both in the Transvaal and in 
Natal. 

‘“How the English ran! Like spring 
hares in August; and never was such 
shooting heard of ! Colenso, Magersfontein, 
Spion Kop—the news was all the same, and 
their guides used to tell us that the word 
‘ Boer’ sent them flying in all directions. 
If the numbers had only been equal! But 

. there came more and more rooineks, and 
sailors, and still more rooineks, till the 
country stank with them. 

‘‘ But many a good patriot was lost to 
us, Englishman, because he was afraid to 
leave his women folk alone on the farm. 

‘‘ There were many cases of attacks on 
lonely women. What did it matter to us 
that Kitchener sometimes caught the curs 
concerned and shot them ? Does not all the 
world know of Maria de la R——, murdered 
by the British troops at the farm Kopjies 
Kraal ? That was my sister, Englishman ! 

Barford, sitting very upright in his 
chair, recognized the uselessness of putting 
the other side of the case. A British advance- 
patrol, riding up to a “ peaceful ’’ home- 
stead, had been blotted out almost to a 
man by a murderous fire opened at point- 
blank range from the windows. Sub- 
sequently there came the shelling of the 
farm and the accidental killing of the in- 
domitable Maria, the wife of Hugode la R—_, 
the famous Free-Stater, whose capture and 
execution for rebellion and murder was one 
of the sensations of the War. 

While the old Boer talked the solemn 
melody of the ‘ First Movement ” wailed 
through the room. Under the magic touch 
or ane invisible pianist, it rang like a death- 

nell. 


“Then came the devilish Proclamation * 


of 19g01,’" resumed the ex-Commandant, 
“which made every Boer remaining in the 
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Mijn Gott, to 
English, our 


field a rebel and a traitor. 
what ? To the infernal 
enemies ! "’ 

The old Boer choked with rage, and 
for a few seconds was unable to proceed. 
His hearer, watching him closely, noted the 
rifle within his reach, and regretted his 
stupidity in leaving his own arms in the 
bedroom. 

“They established a Treason Court in 
Cape Colony, Englishman, to murder our 
patriots. My eldest son they shot, for 
‘murder.’ Me they sentenced to death, 
after keeping me waiting for trial nearly 
two months ; and then the English changed 
the sentence—the good God only knows why 
—to imprisonment for a year. Perhaps 
they thought that enough, after murdering 
my sister—an ‘ accident ’ they called it, the 
liars—and shooting her husband, Hugo 


de la R—— ! 
“Listen to the music, Englishman ! 
That is Hugo’s and Maria’s daughter, 


Katrina de la R——,, famous through Europe 
for her playing !’’ 

Barford began to realize the deadly 
peril in which his foolish disobedience of 
orders had landed him. The babble of the 
objectionable © Nyongwana about the 
“ witch-music ’”’ came into his head. The 
Nkosazana (princess or young lady) was none 
other than Katrina de la R——. The brilliant 
clangour of the ‘‘ Second Movement" of 
the ‘‘ Rhapsody ” was now ringing through 
the house, and the stories of the pianist’s 
uncanny influence over her audiences were 
exemplified in the increasing excitement of 
the two huge Boers. 

Piet Hoog again produced the envelope, 
and took from it a paper which he handed 
to his son, who strode up to Barford. 

‘‘Englishman,’”’ came the voice from 
the head of the table, like that of a judge 
on the bench. ‘“‘ The English officer in 
that picture was the President of the court- 
martial—a murderer and a coward.” 

It was an excellent reproduction, cut 
from the columns of a newspaper of the 
time. One glance was enough for Barford ; 
it was the portrait of his father, Colonel 
Trevor-Barford !_ He rose to his feet, placed 
both hands on the table, and leant across, 
speaking with calculated insult. 

“ He often told me the same about you 
and de la R. ,”’ he observed, ‘‘ and you're 
a filthy liar into the bargain—see ? " 

“Sit down, you English swine!” 
roared the old man; but the tension of the 
evening and the crowning insult to his 
father had been too much for the young 
constable. Glaring round, he encountered 
the sneering gaze of the huge Dirk, standing 
close by, and forthwith leapt at him. In- 
stantly he was whirled into the air, and the 
next moment lay dazed and helpless, bleed- 
ing profusely from the nose and ears, and 
from a gash in the back of his head, owing 
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to the horrible force with which the giant 
dashed him back into his chair. 

Piet Hoog’s voice came apparently from 
miles away. ‘‘ There is no mistake,”’ it said. 
“ The picture is his very self—and there is 
the name. Your coward of a father, 
Englishman, kept me expecting death for 
six weeks. It is not nice to expect death, 
is it? Like that !—and that !—and that!” 

He seized his rifle, and bullets smashed 
into the wall within an inch of the unfor- 
tunate trooper’s head. But Barford was 
beyond suspense. He felt deadly sick, and 
everything was growing dark. 

The ‘‘ Rhapsody ’’ had thundered to a 
climax, the last three triumphant chords 
drowned in the crash of the rifle, and Katrina 
de la R—— burst into the room, instantly 
dominating the two men. 

At an imperative word from her the 
rifle was laid aside, and the three, approach- 
ing, stooped over their victim’s chair. 

The fainting man made a supreme effort 
to rise. Every instinct warned him to 
begone from this terrible place, but it was 
useless. His last impression was of three 
malignant faces bending over him, and then 
he lost consciousness. 


“*T told you, Englishman,” said Katrina 
de la R——, “‘ that it would be better to go. 
You cannot say that you were not warned.” 

A brilliant sun shone in at the bedroom 
window. Barford, except for the. long gash 
at the back of his head, a big swelling that 
made his helmet a difficult fit, and a feeling 
of great stiffness, was not much the worse 
for the terrible handling he had received. 
In fact, now, as he stood fully dressed and 
armed, ready for the road again, he was even 
inclined to make allowances—to see things 
from the other standpoint. 

In any case, the matter must be kept 
from Sergeant Masterman, from whom he 
knew that scant sympathy was to be 
expected. 

“‘ A curious story, wasn’t it ? ’’ observed 
Katrina de la R. , watching the other out 
of her inscrutable eyes. ‘‘It was very 
foolish of you to attack Dirk. He has the 
strength of six men, and can kill a leopard 
with his bare hands.” 

Barford thought fora moment. ‘“ Look 
here,” he said. ‘‘ All this is pretty ancient 
history, isn’t it ?. And, by your own account, 
your people had plenty of their own back on 
us. Anyway, I'd like to thank you for—er— 
what ycu did last night. The old gentleman 
might have made a better shot next time.” 

The girl ignored both the appeal and 
the outstretched hand. ‘I stopped them, 
Englishman,” she said, coldly, “ to save 
them—not you. It was very clumsy; and 
the affair, after all, is mine, to be dealt with 
as I choose.” 

There seemed to be no more to be said ; 
and at that moment the sound of trampling 


horses came from the yard. Through. the 
window Barford could see his own horse and 
two others, ready saddled. 

“You are going to Mayembe’s kraal, 
you said,’’ explained Katrina de la R——, 
“and it is some distance off. My uncle and 
cousin are going in the same direction, and 
will show you the way. If you are ready, 
we had better join them.” 

It was Pict Hoog who broke the long 
silence as the three men topped the rise 
behind the farm. He pointed down through 
the parched-looking cactus and thorns to the 
distant bottom of a wide valley, where, 
through a dense line of vivid green, there 
showed an occasional glint of water. ‘‘ That 
is the river, Englishman,”’ he said. ‘‘ We 


cross by the drift, and Mayembe’s is just 


over the hill.” 

Barford looked round. The country 
fell gently toward the valley in every direc- 
tion, the line of greenery ceasing abruptly 
at each end. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ where on 
earth does the river go—uphill ? ”’ 

“ The Kaffirs call it the ‘ Sealed River,’ ” 
was the reply. ‘‘ There is a current, and 
they believe it goes underground. Some 
say it is only a lake, but nobody knows. We 
cross it, for it is too far to go round.” 

That was the only conversation. It 
was clearly impossible to make any headway 
with these people, and Barford was not 
sorry to think that the adventure was 
practically over. 

They entered the dark belt of bush in 
single file, Barford in the lead. The path 
opened into a deep donga, which cut its 
way between steep banks to the water’s 
edge, there being a corresponding opening 
in the opposite bank. In the neighbourhood 
of the donga the high, overhanging river- 
bank was clear of bush for several yards ; 
but only when the sun was high could it 
penetrate. At all other times the “‘ Sealed 
River ”’ was in deep shadow. 

“Go on, Englishman,”’ came the voices 
of the two men in the rear. 

“IT can't,” shouted Barford over his 
shoulder, as his horse recoiled with a snort. 
‘“* There’s no drift here.”’ 

“Ach! Your horse can swim, can it 
not?’ came the reply. “It’s only a few 
yards—and you can’t drown in the ‘ Sealed 
River.’ ”’ 

Barford’s mount was a good water. 
horse; but on this occasion it evinced its 
preference for dry land in no uncertain 
manner. It backed, snorting with terror ; 
and this decided its rider. 

“Unless you give a lead, I’m going 
round,” he said, finally. ‘I don’t care how 
long it takes.’” 

With that he backed and whirled—and 
saw two faces smiling stonily over levelled 
rifles ! 

“The good God has answered our 
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“Instantly he was whirled into the air.” 
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prayer, and the brood of the unrighteous 
shall perish,’’ declaimed the old Boer. 
“Englishman, you shall go into the water 
alive or dead!” 

But Providence had other views, and 
Barford was spared an embarrassing choice. 

“ Halt! Hands up! Drop those guns, 
quick!"’ (Crack!) ‘‘ Drop them, I said !’’ 

Piet Hoog had hesitated about obeying 
the order, and now sat clasping a hand 
shattered by the revolver-shot. Lining the 
high bank were Sergeant Masterman, Trooper 
McAndrew of the Matageni Station, and half- 
a-dozen native constables, foremost among 
whom Barford was hardly surprised to recog- 
nize the objectionable Nyongwana. 

“Dismount, you two, and come up 
here,’’ came the next crisp order. ‘“ You can 
get up the donga a few yards back. Bejane, 
go and collect those rifles. McAndrew, shoot 
’em if they try any games.” 

“Glad you came, Sergeant,”’ began 
Barford, but ff 

“Get back, you fool! Get away 
from that water—quick!’’ roared the 
Sergeant ;- and Barford, turning his horse, 
followed the other party. Dismounting on 
the bank, he found his superior regarding 
him with an acid smile, and shaking his head. 

‘You know, I've been expecting this 
for quite a long time,” said the Sergeant, 
hastily. ‘“‘ I knew you couldn’t obey orders, 
and I’ve had Nyongwana nursing you ever 
since you came—though goodness knows 
I've wanted him for more important work ! 
This place has been the death of many a 
better man than you /” 

Barford glanced at the deep stream, 
whose dark ripples agitated the matted 
water-lilies. He began to speak, but the 
Sergeant cut him short. 

“ You and McAndrew, get the handcuffs 
on these men,’”’ he snapped, brusquely. 

This last order roused the two prisoners. 
“ What is the charge, rooinck ? '’ demanded 
the indomitable old man. 

“Attempted murder will do for the 
present,”’ rejoined the Sergeant. ‘' But we've 
got something even better than that for you. 
Three natives have disappeared off your 
farm—and there’s the matter of those two 
soldiers. I think we can throw a little light 
on it.”” 

“Because a rovoinek can't swim, you 
think vou can arrest us for trying to drown 
him, ch ? ’’ sneered the old man, as the cuffs 
snapped on his wrists. 

“*To swim and drown in the Sealed 
River,’ ’ quoted the Sergeant.“ I know the 
native language as well as you do, Mr. Hoog ! 
Morcover, were they alive when they got 
here ? However— Jove!” 

Barford had experienced some difficulty 
in fastening the first cutf on the wrist of the 
giant Dirk. Before he could snap the second 
it was wrenched aw and he wa hed 
over the face with it. Then the huge prisoner, 


lifting him at full arms’ length over his head, 
turned toward the ‘' Scaled River.” 

It was at this point that the Sergeant’s 
discourse broke off abruptly—and_ twice 
more his revolver cracked. 

There was a rush of native constables 
to the river-bank ; but for Dirk Hoog help 
arrived too late. As the shots took effect, he 
sagged, and fell clear into the black water. 
Barford, clinging desperately to the over- 
hanging bank with fast-slipping fingers, was 
dragged up into safety—just in time to 
solve the mystery of the ‘‘ Sealed River.’’ 

It was as if a submarine volcano had 
suddenly broken out. The stream boiled and 
foamed. Scaly heads clashed and ground 
together with a noise like a boat on shingle, 
and saw-like tails lashed and thrashed as the 
great crocodiles tore at their prey. 

It was over as suddenly as it had begun. 
The commotion subsided, and the only 
evidence left ot the tragedy were a few 
broken water-lily stems and a red_ stain, 
which floated slowly away on the sluggish 
current. 

“The ‘Sealed River,’ ’’ explained the 
Sergeant at dinner that evening, ‘‘ was the 
execution-pool of the native chicfs in years 
gone by. They used to throw into it people 
they didn't like. It contains the biggest 
crocs I've seen anywhere—some of the old- 
timers, probably. They live for centuries. 
The native ‘joke’ is that when you get 
in the water, you've no time to sink or drown! 

““T knew your tather during the Boer 
War, Barford, as I told you betore, and I 
realized that if you went to Pict’s they’d kill 
you for certain. You owe your silly life to 
Nyongwana—you and your ‘ Kitchen- 
Kathir!" 

Barford grinned shamefacedly at the 
allusion. 

“ Directly Nyongwana left you,’’ con- 
tinued the Sergeant, ‘‘ he went straight to 
Mayembe’s Kraal—which, by the w is in 
quite a different direction from the farm to 
the ‘Sealed River ’"—and got busy on the 
signal-drum. We were riding and running 
all night.” 

Then Trooper Barford ventured to 
touch upon a subject that had become very 
important to him. 

“ That—that girl, Sergeant,”” he said. 
“ She's rather a ripper, you know. I suppose 
she'll be leaving there now ? ” 

Sergeant Masterman smiled his most 
acid smile. 

“In that case, sonny-me-lad,’”’ he 
replicd, ‘‘ you may mect her again. You're 
leaving, too.”’ 

“T leaving ? ’’ echoed Barford, blankly. 

“When I give instructions,"’ replied the 
Sergeant, ‘‘ I mean them to be carried out. 
I’m not here to teach discipline—they do 
that at Headquarters. So off you go, and 
we'll see what the Regimental Sergeant- 
Maior can do for you.” 


SHORT time 
ago there 
came into 


my hands 
an official pamphilst 
issued by the 
United States Post 
Office Department, 


Illustrated by G. P. CARRUTHERS 


The story—compiled from official sources—of 
one of the most remarkable train-robberies on 
record. Although, from the criminals’ point of 
view, it was an absolute failure, four men were 
murdered in cold blood, and the bandits con- 
cerned were only run to earth after three years 
of patient detective work and a hunt that 
covered practically the whole world. 
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“Reach up 
with your left, too, 


guy.” 

His heart 
chilled by the mer- 
ciless tones, the 
fireman obeyed. 
Swaying with the 


giving particulars 
of an atrocious 


lunge and roll of 


crime that must 

surely be unique, not only for the callous 
way in which it was committed, but also 
because, from the criminals’ point of view, 
it proved utterly futile. Another outstanding 
feature about it is the patient detective work 
that finally led to the arrest of the bandits 
over three years later. 

From this booklet I have taken the 
facts—concerning the absolute authenticity 
of which, of course, there is no question—and 
built up the narrative that follows. It is the 
full story of the hold-up of train No. 13 of 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company, in the 
State of Oregon, U.S.A., on October 11, 1923. 

On that day No. 13, gaining speed with 
every revolution of the huge drivers, steamed 
away from the small town of Siskiyou, 
Oregon. At the throttle of the big moun- 
tain locomotive was Sid Bates, a veteran 
employé who was regarded as one of the 
most reliable engineers in the service. 
Never once had he failed to pilot his charge 
in safety through that wild region. 

The other man on the footplate was the 
fireman, young Martin Seng. The youngster 
was singing at his work as he tended the 
thobbing monster’s fires. 

When the heavy train approached the 
first of a series of long tunnels, Seng, as part 
of his duties, reached for the bell-cord with 
his right hand. He “‘ froze ” in that position 
as a pitilessly cold voice suddenly com- 
manded :— 


the engine, he 
glanced sideways 
at his mate and saw Bates turn in his 
seat and confront the unknown speaker. 
It was a tremendously courageous thing to 
do in a country which suffers so terribly 
from the crimes of ‘‘ dope ’’-crazed gunmen. 

Seng, with his back to the tender, could 
not see what the engineer saw, though he 
must have guessed from the look of horror 
in the engineer’s eyes. What Bates beheld 
was two young men, their backs braced 
against the tender. They were squinting 
viciously along the sights of heavy pistols 
aimed at the two trainmen’s hearts. 

“‘ You'll stop at the end of this tunnel, 
engine and mail-car only outside,”’ ordered 
the same metallic voice. 

Bates glanced helplessly at the threaten- 
ing automatics, and then commenced to 
throttle down. As he applied the air and 
the train screeched to a standstill, he turned 
again to the bandits. 

‘What next ?’’ he inquired. 

What he read in the two pairs of eyes 
glaring at him—eyes aflame with the lust 
of slaughter—made him shrink back against 
the walls of the cab. One tense, horrified 
second ; then that harsh voice spoke again. 

““ Guess that lets you out.” 

A moment later the bandit’s finger 
tightened on the trigger. His companion 
followed his example, and both pistols spoke. 
Bates and Seng crumpled to the footplates 
—stone dead ! 
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’ With cal- 
lous _ indiffer- 
ence, the two 
brothers — for 
such the mis- 
creants even- 
tually proved 
to be—climbed 
over the bodies 
of their victims 
and down to 
the permanent 
way. As they 
did so another 
man, their 
younger 
brother, came 
hurrying to- 
ward them. In 
his hands he 
carried wire, detonator, magneto, and ex- 
plosives. 

The three brothers paused 
in hasty consultation. Then 
they swung round suddenly, 
revolvers ready, as there came 
an interruption. 

Running from the rear 
of the train appeared Brake- 
man C. O. Johnson, sent for- 
ward to ascertain the reason 
for the unusual halt. Almost 
on top of the bandits he 
stopped in sudden alarm ; 
then, catching sight of their 
guns, turned to retrace his 
steps. He was too late. Again 
that grating voice snarled a 
command :— 

“‘ Finish your journey.”’ 

With three gun- 
muzzles trained upon him 
Johnson had no alter- 
native but to obey. Slowly, 
hands held high, he approached. : 

‘‘ Just nice range,’’ said the leading 
bandit. 

Again the automatics spoke, and the 
unfortunate brakeman dropped lifeless to 
the gravel ! 

Three men ruthlessly murdered without 
being given the slightest chance! The 
passengers in the coaches, still within the 
black depths of the tunnel, had heard the 
sharp reports, but failed to grasp their 
dreadful significance. As the conductor in 
turn hurried forward to investigate they 
detained him with anxious inquiries. Per- 
haps, by so doing, they all unconsciously 
saved his life, for before he could reach the 
engine the three brothers had committed 
the deed that for sheer cold-blooded fiendish- 
ness stands almost without parallel. 

They had shot down three defenceless 
men—the fourth they killed with explosives 
and fire. 
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In the mail-coach was the clerk. Peer- 
ing from a small window, he discovered what 
was taking place, and at once set about 
obeying the general orders issued to mail- 
clerks. ‘In the event of a hold-up,”’ the 
regulations state, “‘ barricade your car, 
for the mails must be protected at all costs.” 

Doors and windows secured, the clerk, 
his nerves a-quiver, awaited the bandits’ 
next move. 

Evidently aware of the fact that, 
protected from bullets by the thick timbers 
of the mail-car, the clerk would refuse all 
demands to open the door and hand out the 
valuable mail-pouches, the three brothers, 
working with feverish haste, placed their 
explosives immediately beneath the floor 
of the coach. 

Rapidly they paid out the length of 
wire, enough to permit them to shelter 
behind a huge boulder. Then they pressed 
home the handle of the detonator. 

With an ear-splitting roar 
the charge exploded. For a 
moment a haze of fumes hid 
the mail-car from view. Then, 
as the smoke drifted clear and 
the crash of falling débris 
ceased, the bandits realized 
that their inexperience with 
explosives had thwarted their 
otherwise well - thought - out 
plans. 

One end of the car had 
been completely destroyed ; 
the rest was ablaze ! 

Frenziedly the murderers 
tried to extinguish the flames 
—not in order to rescue the 
unconscious clerk, but to reach 
the money the coach con- 
tained. The fire, however, 
defied their efforts. Turning, 
the bandits saw train-men and 
passengers running toward them. For a 
few moments, with threatening revolvers, 
they held their 
woul.l - be cap- 
tors at bay; 
then, realizing 
that there was 
nothing to be 
gained by stay- 
ing, they backed 
into the shelter 
of the surround- 
ing timber and 
disappeared. 

Forthwith 
the men turned 
their attention 
to an endeavour 
to save the 
clerk, but the 
coach was now 
a furnace. By 


Roy A. A. De Autremont. 
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the time the fire was conquered only a few 
charred embers remained ; the poor clerk 
had _ perished with the mails he had so 
pluckily sought to save. 

With an auxiliary crew on the loco- 
motive the train steamed for the nearest 
town, and within a few hours griin-faced, 


“What Bates beheld was two young men squinting along the sights of heavy pistols.” 


heavily-armed men were scouring the moun- 


‘tains in the immediate vicinity of the hold- 


up, with orders to shoot on sight and shoot 
to kill. Spite of every effort, not a trace 
of the bandits did they discover, and for 
more than three years thereafter the 
murderous trio evaded arrest, 
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Not far from the scene of the hold-up, 
-however, one man had a narrow escape at 
their hands only a few days later, as the 
following incident shows. 

At a wayside stopping-place along the 
route, a railway mail-clerk, leaning from 
the open door of his coach, saw an aged man 
resting wearily upon a pile of ties. The clerk 
called to him, asking him why he was sitting 
there in the pouring rain. 

The wayfarer explained that he was 
on his way to Siskiyou, but had not the 
necessary fare to ride. The upshot of the 
conversation was that, contrary to orders 
about admitting strangers, the clerk invited 
the old fellow to ride in the car. Stowing 
him away in a warm corner near the stove, 
the postal-man chatted with him as the 
train proceeded. 

He learnt that the old man was a 
trapper and prospector, one of those queer 
characters who spend their lives pottering 
about the lonely, mountainous regions, 
searching untiringly for the ever-clusive 
“ strike.” 

Two days before, observing a camp-fire 
twinkling in the valley below his cabin, he 
had made his way there to pay a friendly 
call and find out who his neighbours 
were. 

Emerging from the shadow of the 
timber into a circle of firelight, he could sce 
no one. He raised his voice and called. A 
cold, grating voice replied :— 

‘“* Beat it, old) man, 
snappy!” 

As he stared in amazement in the 
direction of the voice, the prospector 
glimpsed three levelled guns and _ three 
blurred faces. 

““ An’ sech faces, mister!’ he told the 
mail-clerk. ‘‘ Drawn they was, an’ white. 
An’ their eyes—their eyes looked froze.” 

Thereupon the clerk informed the 
prospector of the hold-up, and told him 
that he had inadvertently blundered across 
the fugitives. The man trembled as he 
realized the narrowness of his escape. 

Arrived in Siskiyou, spite of the huge 
rewards on the heads of the brothers— 
fifteen thousand nine hundred dollars—he 
was reluctant to give the exact location of 
the spot. One cannot altogether blame him 
for this, for it is an everyday occurrence for 
desperate gunmen to “ get’ an informer. 
Pressure being brought to bear, he finally 
led the police to the remote valley, but the 
bandits had disappeared. 

Then followed, for over three and a 
half years, one of the most painstaking and 
relentless man-hunts on record. 

s of the law and Post Office 
officials, by ways best known to themselv 
finally discovered the identity of the bandits, 
and proceeded to “ back - trace ’’ their 
lives. 

At the end of months of hard work and 


and make it 
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close application they had a detailed know- 
ledge of all three men. They knew the make 
of watches they carried, together with case 
and works’ numbers, the exact prescription 
of their reading-glasses, and the dental work 
the three brothers had had done. They also 
found out the personal habits and traits of 
the ‘ wanted '" men—the books they read, 
the songs they liked to sing, the trades 
they worked at, the pleasures they 
sought. 

From this mass of information the 
authorities compiled a pamphlet which was 
distributed to responsible people all over 
the world. So thoroughly was their work 
done that from that moment the capture of 
the three murderers became merely a 
question of time. 

In the meanwhile, attracted by the large 

reward offered, other investigators were also 
hunting high and low, ferreting out to its 
source the faintest rumour. 
: But the ‘* wanted ’’ men were combat- 
ing the stealthy attack of the Law with 
equal stealth. Like phantoms they fled 
time and again when the hunters’ 
grip seemed to be actually closing upon 
them. 

Knowing that the men they sought 
were in desperate need of funds, the searchers 
expected at any time that they would 
attempt another robbery, and thus create 
a fresh and detinite trail. 

This, however, the bandits did not do. 
They upset the officers’ calculations by 
working at a trade, when and wherever 
they could. 

So the game went on, both sides moving 
with the utmost secrecy, until the early 
months of 1927. Then the younger brother 
was traced, identified, and arrested. He 
had enlisted in the U.S. Army and was 
serving in the Philippines ! 

I-xactly how he was discovered and 
arrested has not been divulged. The ofticial 
report merely states: ‘he was taken into 
custody."” 

Swiftly then came the climax. In June, 
1927, the other two brothers, according to 
Press reports, were arrested in Steubenville, 
Ohio. Since then all three have been tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. 

A tame ending, perhaps, to such a 
dramatic opening. But then this is fact 
and not fiction, wherein the author can build. 
up his story to a smashing climax. 

Nevertheless, readers will be able to 
realize how cleverly this long man-hunt 
must have been conducted. The fact that 
these three murderous desperadoes were 
laid by the heels without further gun-play 
is remarkable, and a fine testimonial to the 
ability of the men who, for many weary 
months, followed each tiny clue, determined 
to put an end to the career of these 
human wolves. 
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N1926 THE WIDE 
WORLD pub- 
lished the story* 
of my flight 

from Mexico City to 
Vera Cruz with 
Portirio Diaz, Presi- 
dent of Mexico for 
thirty-five years. In 
the autumn of 1927, 
nearly a year later, 
the telephone rang 
in my home in Cali- 
fornia. 

“Is that the 
man who went with 
Diaz to Vera Cruz?” 
asked a _ pleasant 
voice. 

“ It is,” I re- 


An interesting 


destined to rule. 


nt of history, hitherto 
unwritten, which forms a curious sequel to 
a WIDE WORLD story. 
October-November, 1926, Mr. Dunn des- 
cribed his flight from Mexico City to the 
coast with the veteran President Diaz, who 
—menaced on all hands by revolutionists— 
was secretly abdicating the position he had 
held for so long. Quite recently, by an odd 
coincidence, Mr. Dunn met a former ship’s 
officer who, many years ago, risked 
to smuggle Diaz—then a rebel with a price 
on his head—into the country he was later 
“I have set the story 
down just as it was told,” writes Mr. Dunn. 
“The manner in which it came to me is a 
remarkable testimonial to the world-wide 
circulation of your magazine and the 
thoroughness with which it is read.” 


] In January, 1876, 
J was purser of the 
City of Havana, a 
small fourteen-hun- 
dred-ton American 
steamer plying be- 
tween New Orleans 
and the Mexican 
ports of Tampico 
and Vera Cruz, both 
situated on the coast 
of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

One day, as we 
were about to clear 
from New Orleans, a 
tall, rather heavily- 
built man came 
| aboard, accom- 

panied by a smaller 


In our issue for 


his life 


plied. 

“* Well, I am the man who took Porfirio 
Diaz into Mexico, fifty-one years ago,” 
continued the voice. ‘‘ I'd like to tell you 
the story.” 

An hour later I was seated in the home 
of Mr. A. K. Coney, in Alameda, California, 
not more than five miles from my own 
residence, listening with rapt attention to 
the tale of how the plucky action of this 
American, in the spring of 1876, made 
possible the thirty-five-year presidency of 
Porfirio Diaz, and an equal period of peace, 
prosperity, and advancement in Mexico. 

Back in 1910 I had heard the story 
fragmentarily from General Diaz himself, 
so that I was able to check the narrative as 
Mr. Coney related it. So far as I know, this 
is the first time since 1877, when the facts 
appeared in a newspaper at New Orleans, 
that this remarkable story has been related. 
1 have set it down here just as Mr. Coney— 
who is still hale and hearty despite his 
seventy-nine years—told it to me. 


* See The Passing of a President,” in Tox Wivk WorLD 


for October-November, 1926. 


man. The former was 
obviously a foreigner, the latter an American. 
They had a cabin on the port side of the 
ship, well aft toward the stern, and were 
registered as ‘‘ Dr. Rodrigo de la Bosa,’’ of 
Havana, and ‘‘Dr.C.A. Jones,”’ of New York. 

I paid little or no attention to them until, 
when we were about half-way down the 
hundred and ten miles of Mississippi between 
New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico, ‘ Dr. 
Jones ’’ informed me, quite privately, that 
“ Dr. de la Bosa ”’ was suffering from a form 
of mental malady under the stress of which 
he might be expected to do peculiar things 
—-such, for example, as jumping overboard ! 
Thereafter, you may be assured, I maintained 
a sharp watch upon the two doctors, though 
I assumed that the American was acting as 
a guard for the Cuban. 

The twomen kept close to their cabinand 
nothing of any note occurred until we were 
within about a hundred miles of Tampico, 
our first port of call. Then the mess-boy 
came to me late one afternoon with “ Dr. 
de la Bosa’s ”’ request that I would see him 
in his cabin as quickly as possible. 
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When I entered the room, the Cuban 
was lying on a bunk; his American com- 
panion sat on a chair at his side. Looking 
round, the former said quite calmly :— 

“T am Porfirio Diaz, and I need your 
help.” 

Now everyone in New Orleans had 
heard of Diaz’s defeat at the hands of the 
Mexican Government troops at Matamoros, 
just across the Rio Grande from Brownsville, 
Texas. Many portraits of him had been 
published in the newspapers, and all had 
been noticeable from the fact that they 
showed him with a spot of white, about the 
size of a silver dollar, in the front of his 
thick coal-black hair. Before I could reply, 
the man removed a skull-cap he had worn 
ever since he came on board, and showed 
me the tell-tale tuft of white. 

Diaz had not then become the national 
hero and international figure he was to be 
later, but public opinion in the United 
States was not Parneulany. friendly to the 
Mexican Government, and my sympathies 
were with the revolutionary leader, who then 
appeared to be about forty years old. I 
knew that we were scheduled to take on a 
regiment of Mexican soldiers at Tampico and 
transport them to Vera 
Cruz, and I did not for 
the moment see how I 
could save him from 
them. I told him this, 
but he insisted that death 
would be his certain fate 
if he were captured, and 
finally I agreed to assist 
him. 

“* Only on one condi- 
tion will I help you,” I 
said in Spanish. ‘‘ You 
must obey me implicitly, 
without question or 
hesitation, until you 
are safely ashore in 
Mexico.” 

Diaz promised to do 
this, and Jones, at my 
suggestion, agreed to 
take another cabin, and 
to act at all times as 
if entirely unacquainted 


physician looking after the sick man, but 
occupying another cabin. 

us evertheless, Major -Delgado became 
suspicious concerning the ‘‘ Cuban” and 
stationed a soldier as a guard outside each 
of the four corners of the cabin in which the 
invalid was lying. 

Meanwhile Diaz became very nervous, 
fearing discovery, and eventually ._persuaded 
me to appeal to Captain Phillips, in command 
of an American warship lying in Tampico 
harbour, to give him protection. The captain 
replied non-committally that he was “ will- 
ing.to.take the matter. into consideration,” 
but this apparently meant- nothing, and we 
finally abandoned the idea. 

Then, one afternoon, when the Mexican 
officers and guards were taking a siesta, Diaz 
suddenly rushed from his room and leaped 
overboard, apparently determined to swim 
ashore and attempt to escape into the 
interior. He did not know, as I did, that 
Tampico was completely surrounded by 
Government troops, and that his chances 
of getting through were about one in ten 
million. 

Seeing him swimming away, I promptly 
sent a smatl boat after him, brought fin 

back, and smuggled him 


sentry saw us, but I gave 
him five dollars and so 
silenced him for ever. 
That abortive dash for 
freedom, however, gave 
me an idea. The follow- 
ing night, after the 
Mexican officers had re- 
tired and the soldiers, 
except the sentries on 
duty round Diaz’s cabin, 
were all asleep, I seized 
a life-preserver, rushed 
to the side of the ship 
farthest away from the 
city, and hurled the belt 
into the stream. Then, 
at the top of my voice, 
I shouted :— 

“Help! Man over- 
board !'” 

Instantly, as I had 


with Diaz. 

We arrived at Tam- 
pico without incident. 
There nine hundred 
Mexican Federal soldiers, 
under a Colonel Arrollo, 
with Major Delgado as his  second-in- 
command, came on_ board. They had 
learnt of the flight of Diaz from Mata- 
moros, and demanded the right to search 
the ship. Since, if we had refused, 
they would have used force, the captain 
graciously granted them the privilege, but 
all they found was a very sick Cuban 
bundled up in his bunk, and an American 


Mr. A. K. Coney, who, when purser 

of the steamer City of Havana, saved 

Porfirio Diaz from capture by the 
Mexican Government troops, 


anticipated, the four sen- 
tries dashed to the side 
of the ship, staring help- 
lessly out into the dark- 
ness. Meanwhile I ran to 
Diaz'scabin, Ihad given 
him his instructions, and he was waiting 
for me, stark naked, with his clothes piled 
in the middle of the floor. Taking him by 
the hand, I ran noiselessly forward on the 
deserted city-side of the ship, and succeeded 
in reaching my combined cabin and office at 
the forward end of the vessel quite un- 
observed, 

Hastily thrusting Diaz into a narrow 


into his cabin again. One’ 
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“Iam Porfirio Diaz, and I need your help.” 
Vow. Lx.—26. 
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cupboard in my room, I locked the door to 
the tiny compartment and ran back along 
the deck, shouting once more that a man 
had gone overboard. By this time people 
were stirring, and presently a boat was 
lowered, but a search, of course, proved 
fruitless. The wily Major Delgado, directly 
he was aroused, went at once to Diaz’s 
cabin. He found it empty, with all the 
clothing of the supposed ‘‘ Cuban doctor ” 
lying in a heap on the floor. 

“Dr. Jones’ and myself, were voluble 
in our explanations that the ‘Cuban ”’ was 
mentally deficient, and as the American 
physician was not known to be interested in 
the Diaz revolution we finally succeeded in 
persuading Colonel Arrollo that the mystery- 
man really had leapt overboard in a momen- 
tary fit of insanity. Major Delgado, however, 
was not so easily satisfied, and later caused 
me a great deal of trouble. 

After the excitement had quietened 
down, I went back to my office, locked the 
door, and released Diaz from the cupboard. 
This compartment was very small; it was 
not high enough for him to stand erect, nor 
wide enough for him to lie down; and he 
firmly refused a stool on which to sit, because, 
he said, he might fall asleep and make some 
movement or sound that would reveal his 
hiding-place. I knew that the revolutionary 
leader was in for a very uncomfortable time 
during the run from Tampico to Vera Cruz, 
but keeping him in the cupboard was the 
only way I could think of to save him. 

My own position was now fraught with 
great danger. If Diaz were found in my 
cabin, the ship would be seized, I should be 
court-martialled and summarily executed, 
and the rebel leader would also be shot. 
Barring ‘Dr. Jones,” I could not confide in a 
single person on board, yet J had to feed and 
care for my charge. What made matters 
worse was the fact that every afternoon the 
Mexican officers met in my cabin-oftice to 
play cards, drink, and discuss their move- 
ments when they reached Vera Cruz. 

My first step was to provide Diaz with 
a suit of very light pyjamas, in which he 
could better endure the heat while confined 
in the stifling cupboard. Being purser of the 
ship, I had undisputed access to all the food 
supplies on board, so I brought up such 
canned and prepared foods as we carried in 
those long-ago days, and put some of them 
in the compartment so that the hidden man 
could feed himself. He suffered greatly, 
however, for lack of coffee, with which I 
could not supply him. 

After midnight, when the officers had 
left my room, I released my ‘ prisoner ”’ 
as I often jokingly called him in later years 
—and he slept in my bunk. As for me, I was 
unable to sleep well owing to my responsi- 
bilities. What little rest ] got for more than 
«a week I took sitting in a chair, a loaded re- 
volver on my knees, beside the sleeping rebel. 
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You will readily understand that day or 
night, waking or sleeping, Diaz was never 
out of my mind. I became more and more 
attached to the man, for as we became better 
acquainted I found that, in spite of his three- 
quarter Indian blood, he had given himself 
an excellent training in law, international 
politics, military tactics, and the religions 
of the world. 

He was a Mason, so was I, and this 
wrought another bond between us. I had 
undertaken to help him in the first place 
mercly because I believed his revolution was 
right, but now I found myself anxious to 
assist the man himself. In turn, he gave me 
his friendship—and I had it to the day of 
his death. 

Meanwhile Major Delgado, though tem- 
porarily defeated, had not been deceived. 
He knew, just as well as I did, that Diaz was 
somewhere on board, but Colonel Arrollo, 
easy-going and somewhat indolent, was 
quite relieved to be able to’ believe that 
the revolutionary chieftain had disappeared. 
Quite freely he told me that he sincerely 
heped Diaz was dead. Readers of history 
will sympathize with the colonel, for though 
Diaz was captured on several occasions, 
neither the French nor the Mexicans, neither 
Empire nor Republic, were ever able to 
hold him. 

High up in the outer wall of my cabin, 
opening into the very cupboard where Diaz 
crouched, was a small, latticed hole, more 
of a ventilator than a window. Outside and 
under this one evening Major Delgado 
met me. 

‘“My friend,” he said, roughly, ‘“‘ do 
you know that you are in imminent danger 
of being shot ?” 

““] wasn’t aware of it,’’ I retorted, 
boldly. ‘‘ But I do know that if you don't 
attend to your own business there is every 
probability that you will get into trouble 
when you land at Vera Cruz. I shall com- 
plain to the proper authorities that through 
your brutality and ridiculous suspicions a 
very sick and innocent passenger on board 
an American ship was driven to leap over- 
board to his death |’ 

The Major was taken aback. He knew as 
well as I did that at that time the United 
States still possessed a very large army, a 
relic of the Civil War. This army was idle, 
and one overt act on the part of the Mexican 
Government might very easily precipitate 
a conflict beside which the present revolt 
would be a mere fiesta. So he tried another 
tack. 

““My friend,” he said, more gently, 
“you are in some respects a very clever 
man. You have the honour to have made 
a fool of me, Major Ambrosio Delgado, of 
the Federal Army of the Republic of Mexico! 
But you will prove yourself very stupid 
unless you listen to what I have to say. 
‘There is a reward of fifty thousand pesos 


(twenty-five thousand dollars) offered for 
Porfirio Diaz. If you will deliver him to me, 
I will see that you receive the whole of this 
reward.”” 

“It seems to me, Major,’’ I answered, 
“that it is you who are stupid. You 
searched the whole ship, and you fixed your 
suspicions on the sick Cuban, believing him 
to be Porfirio Diaz. You know perfectly well 
that the Cuban jumped overboard. If, as 
yeu say, the Cuban was Diaz, then you must 

aware that it would be impossible for me 
to deliver him to you.” 

A puzzled look came into the officer’s 
eyes, and he moved off, baffled for the 
moment. 

Diaz, in his cupboard, had overheard the 
whole conversation, and it greatly strength- 
ened his faith in me. 

In due course we arrived at Vera Cruz. 
At that time there was only one wharf in the 

rt, the Muelle Fiscal, on which stood the 
ustom House, alongside which all vessels 
had to tie up. I should explain, too, that 
this pier was so small, and its floor space so 
limited, that ships unloaded their cargo into 
lighters which came round the outer side of 
the vessels, and, after being filled, put their 
freight ashore some distance from the wharf. 
This detail was of the greatest possible 
importance to Diaz and myself. 
I learned from Diaz that his best friend 
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in Vera Cruz was one Juande la Luz Enriquez, 
a prosperous and respected merchant and 
importer, the secret agent of the revolu- 
tionary party. As it happened, we had a 
consignment of goods for him. 

When we came into port Major Delgado, 
with the approval of Colonel Arrollo, 
stationed armed men at intervals of about 
five feet all along the ship’s rail. He then 
took his stand at the head of the gangway, 
where he could inspect every person who 
went ashore. Other watchers were stationed 
high up in the bows, on the tops of the 
cabins, and in other positions of vantage. 
Evidently the crafty Major was taking no - 
chances ! 

Presently we began to land the pas- 
sengers. All of them went ashore, but they 
were kept on the dock while Colonel Arrollo 
marshalled his nine hundred men, marched 
them to the land end of the pier, and again 
inspected the passengers as they went 
through. 

Meanwhile, a man named Zamora, 
an agent for the company who owned our 
ship, came on_ board. o him I gave a 
pocnbarly wonted note for Enriquez, better 

own to his friends as ‘‘ Juan Chiquito” 

—‘ Little John.’’ This note, though dic- 
tated by Diaz, was written by myself, and 
apparently concerned the goods we had 
for the importer. 


in Mexico City in 1911. 
A few weeks later he was in flight. 
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It should be remembered that I dare 
not take Zamora into my confidence, and 
that not a single soul on board the steamer, 
save ‘‘ Dr. Jones” and myself, knew of Diaz's 
presence there. As a matter of fact, the 
crew, from the captain and officers down to 
the mess-boys, would hardly speak to 
me. They suspected that the ‘ Cuban” 
was Diaz, with whom they warmly sym- 
pathized, and they firmly believed that I 
had allowed him to be hounded to his death 
by the Mexican soldiers. 

About an hour later a lighter came 
alengside, and one of the stevedores on 
board handed me a brief note from Enriquez. 
It read :— 

“* Send the ham by this man. 
eat it.”” 

Almost at the same moment, a squad of 
Mexican soldiers, with Major Delgado him- 
self in command, appeared on the dock and 
marched up the gangway ! By this sudden 
stroke the Major undoubtedly hoped to 
catch Diaz out on deck. 

But once again my guardian angel, or 
some other influence, saved us. I was on 
the point of releasing Diaz from his cup- 
board, in order that he could slip overside 
into Enriquez’s lighter, when it occurred 
to me to reconnoitre the deck first. There 
I almost ran into Delgado and his sokdliers, 
coming up the gangway. I spoke rather 
sharply to the Major about disturbing the 
work of unloading the ship, and he, in turn, 
threatened to arrest me for concealing an 
enemy of the Mexican Government. 

Thereupon I invited him to search 
the vessel again if he was still suffering from 
his old delusion. ‘This he did, finding no 
one, of course, and finally he once more 
stationed his men as sentries right round 
the deck. 

The City of Havana was being unloaded 
through large, square ports down near the 
water-line, on the side away from the pier. 
We had a considerable amount of cotton, 
in large bales, consigned to the mills at 
Cordoba, about a hundred miles inland from 
Vera Cruz. Much of this cotton passed 
through Enriquez’s hands, and he had 
several lighters lying alongside, with about 
twenty men, unloading the large and heavy 
bales. 

After Delgado had searched the ship, 
I went back to my cabin, locked the door, 
and released Diaz. Then IJ rolled up the 
legs of his pyjama trousers, which closely 
resembled the white cotton clothing of the 
Mexican labourers, and carefully painted his 
legs with tobacco-juice, so that they would 
appear, for a few minutes at least, as brown 
as th of the other stevedores. By this 
time Enriquez’s agent had manceuvred his 
lighter up to the port in the side of the ship 
and was beginning to load the cotton. 

Slipping Diaz down the forward gang- 
way, unseen by the lounging sentries, I 


He will not 
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turned him over to Enriquez’s man, and a 
moment later he was helping to move the 
bales of cotton. As he drop) into the 
lighter to aid in the stowing I drew the long 
sheath-knife which I always carried in 
Mexican ports, and swiftly cut the rope 
which held the craft to the ship. 

The tide was running out, and speedily 
drew her away from the steamer’s side. 
Enriquez’s agent was very slow in getting 
out the huge sweeps, or oars, with which the 
clumsy barge was propelled, and by the 
time he had his rowers working it was just 
as easy to take what cargo he had to the 
landing-place as to come back for more. To 
the landing-place he went, therefore, and 
unloaded the cotton—and Porfirio Diaz 
stepped ashore and disappeared, free once 
more and on the soil of Mexico ! 

It should be explained here that ‘ Dr. 
Jones,’". who had actually been Diaz's 
financial agent in the United States, went 
ashore with the other passengers, and after- 
wards joined the revolutionary forces in the 
State of Oaxaca. He was quite unknown 


by sight to the Mexican officials, and so had. 


no trouble. 

1 learnt afterwards that Diaz passed 
quickly on inland to a point where the 
faithful ‘‘ Juan Chiquito’’ had clothing, 
food, and a horse waiting for him in charge 
of a mozo (groom) riding a pack-mule. The 
two men had ridden for some miles when they 
heard a party of soldiers approaching. 

Diaz promptly slipped off his horse, 
bidding the mozo mount the animal and lead 
the pack-mule while he hid in the jungle until 
the enemy passed; afterwards he would 
overtake the man and animals and continue 
his journey. But the mozo, when halted 
and questioned by the Federals, became 
frightened, and, as soon as he was clear of 
the troops, bolted with horse, pack-mule, 
and supplies, leaving Diaz on foot, armed 
only with a revolver and no extra cartridges. 

The indomitable man pressed on, how- 
ever, for two days, until, after swimming a 
lagoon, he came suddenly on a man mounted 
on a fine horse, followed by an attendant 
riding a mule. Whipping out his revolver, 
Diaz shouted : “dito! Alto! ’’—-the 
equivalent of ‘‘ Hands up!” in English. 
Instead of obeying, the ranchero drew his 
own weapon and fired at Diaz, the bullet 
knocking off the latter's hat. 

Before Diaz could fire in return, the 
strange rider dropped his revolver, threw 
both hands in the air, and shouted: “ Vira 
Diaz! Viva Porfirio!” 

Thereupon Diaz went forward and found 
that the man was a friend of his boyhood 
in Oaxaca, and an ardent supporter of his 
cause. He had not recognized the rebel 
leader until the chance shot revealed the 
tell-tale white tuft in his hair. 

After that Diaz was taken to his native 
State of Oaxaca, where his supporters had 
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“The strange rider dropped his revolver, threw both hands in the air, 
and shouted: ‘ Viva Diaz!’” 
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issembled, and, by December, 1876, was in 
complete control of Mexico, a control which 
he maintained, to the tremendous advantage 
of his country, until the spring of 1911. 

Meanwhile, though Diaz was safe, I 
was not. We remained in Vera Cruz about 
a week, and you may be assured that I 
went ashore very seldom, and then only in 
the daytime. Before Diaz left, he wrote on 
a piece of notepaper a draft for fifty thou- 
sand pesos payable to me unconditionally 
and without identification at a well-known 
bank in New York. I didn’t want his money, 
and tore up the paper, but I asked him to 
give me a safe-conduct pass to his head- 
quarters, wherever t’- v might be. 

I did not know -‘hat the Government 
officials might attempc to do to me, and I 
thought it might be useful, if I had to make 
a bolt, to be able to reach the revolutionists. 
Diaz wrote the safe-conduct, and then he 
asked me for a loan of a hundred dollar-., 
since all his cash had been left in his clothing 
when he was supposed to have jumped 
overboard. This clothing and money, by 
the way, were seized by my amiable friend 
Major Delgado, who applied them to_his 
own personal uses. I also lent two hundred 
and fifty dollars to ‘‘ Dr. Jones,”’ who after- 
wards passed the money on to Diaz. 

After our ship had laid four days in 
Vera Cruz, a well-dressed Mexican came on 
board, asked for me, and introduced himself 
as Manuel de la V. First of all he paid back 
the three hundred and fifty dollars I had 
lent the fugitives, and then said :— 

“Mr. Coney, you are in grave danger ! 
The military and civil authorities here have 
learned beyond doubt that Diaz was on 
board your ship, and that he escaped with 
your assistance. Juan de la Luz Enriquez 
is in hiding. Probably he has joined Diaz, 
who is now safe with his forces. You are 
the only remaining person involved in the 
business on whom the officials can lay their 
hands. If you are arrested, you will be 
brought before a court-martial which will 
immediately sentence you to death. After 
that you will be executed just as quickly as 
you can be marched to the cuartel. 

““Nothing can save you except one 
rather remote chance. I am a judge of the 
Superior Court here, but I am completely 
in sympathy with the Diaz movement. I 
shall be named as a civilian member of the 
Court which will try you. I understand 
that you are to be arrested to-morrow. 
Should you be taken you will be dead within 
an hour! 

‘If, however, you are willing to come 
alone to my house at eight o'clock to-night, 
I shall have there, in civilian dress, the 
men who would be called on to constitute 
the Court for your trial. They will listen 
to your account of your voyage while I— 
the only one among them who knows the 
details—will question you casually, as if 
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you were a friend telling a story. If you can 
persuade these men that you saw the 
“ Cuban doctor ” leap overboard, and know 
nothing more about him, you may save your 
life. If you cannot, you will be arrested, 
tried before midnight, and executed at day- 
break. Otherwise, you will probably be 
killed without any opportunity to explain 
yourself. Will you come ?”’ 

I replied that I would be there. There- 
upon De la V. gave me his address, embraced 
me in the Mexican manner, and left. There 
were tears in his eyes as he went down the 
gang-plank. 

Promptly at eight o'clock that evening, 
I walked into the patio of his fine home and 
was announced by the portero. 

In the spacious sala were seated thirteen 
middle-aged, serious-faced_ men, playing 
cards or dominoes, or discussing the weather, 
business, or anything except revolutionary 
or Government affairs. I was introduced as 
a friend of Judge de la V., and was greeted 
in a friendly manner, complimented on my 
ability to speak Spanish, and otherwise made 
to feel at home. Slowly, however, the guests 
grouped themselves along one side of the 
wall, while I was left sitting alone with 
De la V. 

By slow questioning the judge, while 
maintaining the appearance of a friendly 
conversation, elicited from me the sad 
story of the ‘ Cuban doctor” who leaped 
to his death in a moment of frenzy, leaving 
all he possessed in his cabin. 

“But,” said one of the guests, 
apparently a military man, ‘this most 
unfortunate de la Bosa left in the pockets 
of his clothing a number of newspaper 
clippings regarding the revolution of the 
bandit Diaz. How do you account for that ? ’”’ 

“Surely that is only another proof of 
the doctor’s insanity, is it not?” I parried. 

This rather broke the tension and, 
after I had talked until nearly midnight, 
cake and wine were served, and the “ party ’’ 
broke up. Four soldierly-looking men ‘in- 
sisted on accompanying me to my ship. 
Probably it was just as well for me that 
they did so, since we met an unusual number 
of military patrols, whose inquisitiveness 
subsided at a word from one of my com- 
panions. After that I was not molested 
again, and in due course we sailed away. 

On my next trip to Vera Cruz I learned 
that the triumphant Porfirio Diaz was in 
Mexico City, waiting for the President ad 
interim, Iglesias, to leave in order that he 
could formally assume the Presidency. One 
Friday afternoon I received a note from 
United States Consul Skelton, in Mexico 
City, asking me to pass the week-end with 
himself and his family at their home in 
the capital. I took that night’s train and 
spent an enjoyable Saturday with them. 
On the Sunday morning, about seven o'clock, 
while 1 was asleep in their home, I was 


awakened somewhat suddenly by a strong 
hand shaking me by the shoulder. 

I looked up into the smiling face of 
Porfirio Diaz. Behind him, in full military 
uniform, stood ten generals, their hats in 
their hands, all, apparently, waiting to be 
presented to one rather tousled and be- 
wildered American, clad only in pyjamas. 
My first words were an attempted apology 
for my appearance, but Diaz silenced me. 

“You are coming to breakfast at my 
house.” he said. ‘‘ I want my generals to 
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on your ship,’’ he said, with his hand on m:' 
shoulder. ‘‘ To-day I believe I am wort! 
double what I was then, so I have doubled 
the reward for myself.”’ 

As best I could, I rejected his offer, 
telling him that I had helped him at first 
because I believed in his cause, but later 
came to have personal affection for him. 
Tears flowed down his cheeks as he listened, 
and Mrs. Diaz was weeping openly. 

“Well, dear friend,” he said at last. 
“* What can I do for you ?”’ 


Jf boarded ship, 


Oaxa si 
where D. 
Started 


This map shows Diaz’s movements after his defeat at the battle of Matamoros. 


He first 


fled overland to New Orleans, then boarded Mr. Coney’s ship to return to Mexico. At 
Tampico the Mexicans searched the vessel, and at Vera Cruz he escaped, disguised as a 
labourer, to raise the flag of revolt in the State of Oaxaca. 


meet a man who has proved himself one of 
my best friends.” 

One by one these gold-braided men came 
to my bedside and gravely shook hands, each 
with a few complimentary words. 

Then they went downstairs to wait 
while I dressed, and soon afterwards we 
drove in six coches, escorted by the presi- 
dential guard, to the President's town house, 
where I had the honour of meeting the first 
Mrs. Diaz. After an elaborate breakfast, 
which lasted until noon, President Diaz 
offered me fifty thousand dollars in American 
bank-bills. 

‘“‘T heard you reject an offer of twenty- 
five thousand dollars when I was a fugitive 


““ My ambition now is to serve you and 
your Government,’’ I answered. “ Would 
you be willing to appoint me as Consul for 
Mexico in some European port?" 

Diaz and his officers looked at me, 
amazed that I should ask for such an unim- 
portant post, but I knew that with my 
experience in shipping and commerce T 
could fill such a position with credit. In 
due course I. was appointed Consul at 
St. Nazaire, France, and was later made 
Consul-General there. Then I became 
Consul-General at San Francisco, and, in 
one position and another, served the Govern- 
ment of Mexico until the overthrow of 
Porfirio Diaz in ror. 
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NING WO. 
INTERVENES 


. 4y Lieut Colonel Donal! Mackenzie 


Hlustrated by CYRIL HOLLOWAY 


F all the 
tasks which 
fall to the 


lot of the 
head of a depart- 
ment the most poi- 
sonous, surely, is the 
writing of his annual 


Another exploit of the inimitable Ning Wo— 

ostensibly the Author’s personal “ boy,” but 

actually a Chinese Sherlock Holmes with 

methods all his own. This story describes 

how he unravelled a particularly puzzling 
murder mystery. 


e | blood and write an 


one of the Protected 
Native States of the 
Malay Peninsula, 
was one thing, and 
all in the day's 
work; but to have 
to sit down in cold 


report. The man 
who first conceived the idea of such things 
must have been a victim to insomnia ! 

To wander up and down the country, 
seeing to the peace and good order of the 
Sultan’s territory, which was the chief 
reason for my existence as Chief of Police in 


intelligent essay on 

the doings of the police during the past 

three hundred and sixty-five days was quite 

a difierent matter. Government ought w 
train special men for it ! 

For three days I had vainly attempted 

to commence my annual nightmare, but the 


criminal elements of the country appeared 
to have selected just that particular time 
to become specially active, and I was inter- 
rupted about every quarter of an hour, with 
the result that I never got beyond four lines 
—and they did not make sense ! 

I was beginning all over again when a 
brilliant idea occurred to me. Obviously it 
was hopeless to attempt to write the thing 
in the office; what I wanted was some 
solitary, peaceful spot where there would 
be nothing to distract my thoughts and 
where I should be free from interruptions 
of any kind. 

Sending for the Sergeant-Major, I 
informed him I should be away for forty- 
eight hours or so, and I gave him strict 
injunctions not to even look at the tele- 
phone, with the idea of calling me, unless it 
were a case of life and death. That afternoon 
I departed for my one and only hill station, 
some fifteen miles away, accompanied by 
my orderly Beedin and my Number Two 
“ boy,’”’ Ning Wo. 

A more ideal spot for my particular 
urpose it would have been hard to find. 
erched some thousand feet above the level 

of the plain, on the summit of a pass in the 
range of hills which divided the State in 
half, it was more an observation post than a 
police-station, the sole duty of the detach- 
ment there being to keep an eye on the 
traitic which passed from one part of the 
State to the other. 

The station itself was a wooden building 
consisting of a broad veranda and two 
rooms, one being dignified by the name of 
“ charge-room ’’; the other I had furnished 
as a bedroom. The police lived in a row of 
huts about twenty yards away. 

Standing on the veranda, I surveyed the 
scene. To right and lett of me the mountain 
range rolled down to the plains, clothed in 
billows of primeval jungle; here and there 
I caught glimpses of the road up which I 
had just come, scarped out of the side of the 
hill and resembling some huge, sinuous brown 
snake, Miles away, a river, like a tiny silver 
ribbon, threaded its way to the sea, and in 
the far distance forest and ocean merged 
into a blue haze, What more could I want 
in the way of peace ? 

“ Beedin,”’ 1 said, “ the Tuan will do 
some writing before dinner.”” | Thereupon 
he and Corporal Brahim brought the charge- 
room table and chair on to the veranda, 
shortly tollowed by Ning Wo carrying a 
lighted lamp, which was immediately sur- 
rounded by flying insects, many of them 
venomous. I had overlooked the fact that 
the veranda was not furnished with a 
** mosquito-house,”” so, leaving the deluded 
insects in charge of the light, I retired to a 
far corner and in the depths of a long chair 
mentally composed my report. If 1 could 
have written it then and there it would 
have been a masterpicce | 
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The following morning, soon after day- 
break, I sat down to my task, and to my 
joy found that the thoughts of the previous 
evening were still fresh in my memory. The 
words flowed from my pen with an ease 


_ which astonished me, and I had written 


two sides of foolscap, with scarcely -an 
erasure, when I heard two voices in conver- 
sation at the foot of the veranda. 

“‘At what hour did this happen?” 
asked one, which I recognized as Corporal 
Brahim’s. 

“How can IJ say ?” replied the other. 
“‘ There was no moon, and therefore it was 
very dark. It seemed many hours before 
daylight came, when I was able to come and 
report it.” 

““You should have come and done so 
without delay, even though it was dark,” 
replied Brahim, severely. ‘‘ Perchance by 
this delay the police may be prevented from 
catching the man who has done this thing, 
and without doubt the Tuan will be much 
angered thereat.” 

‘“‘ I was afraid to do so,”’ explained the 
second man. ‘‘ Does the Corporal forget 
that many tigers walk in the jungle at 
night ? Would he wish that one should 
kill me?” 

Evidently Brahim had no answer to 
this somewhat sensible argument, and there 
was a pause in the conversation for a few 
seconds. 

“It is well that the Tuan himself is 
here now,” said the Corporal, presently. 
“ He will certainly wish to inquire into this 
matter without delay, for which reason, 
moreover, it will not be necessary for me to 
make report in writing. _ For this favour 
Tuan Allah be praised ! Come with me.” 

There followed the clattering of ammu- 
nition boots on the steps, and a moment 
later the Corporalappeared before me, accom- 
panied by a Chinese coolie. 

“This man has just reported to me, 
Tuan, that his towkay (master) was murdered 
a few hours since, but by reason of his being 
afraid of tigers he waited to come till it was 
day. I have told him he did wrong, seeing 
that thereby much time has been lost. 
Knowing that the Tuan would wish to hear 
what has happened at once, I have brought 
him in order that he may tell all he knows.”” 

“ Quite right, Brahim,” I replied. It 
will also save you having to write a report, 
for which you will doubtless thank Tuan 
Allah.” This remark he ignored, continuing 
to stand rigidly to attention, and the coolie 
commenced his story. 

It appeared that the fowkay, a China- 
man named Lim Shan, owned a small pepper 
plantation abont a mile or so from the 
station. He lived alone in a small hut, the 
two coolies he employed occupying another 
about a dozen yards away. During the 
previous night these two men had been 
awakened by hearing cries coming from the 
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direction of the towkay’s house. Thinking 
he was being attacked by gang-robbers, 
they were afraid to go and see what was 
happening. 

At last the cries ceased, and for some 
time there was silence. Then they heard 
their master calling them by name; so, 
lighting a lamp, they went to his hut. The 
door was open, and the towkay, covered with 
blood, was half-lying on his bed, the 
mosquito-net of which had been dragged 
down. His box—every Chinese possesses a 
box in which he stores valuables and his 
best clothes—had been pulled into the 
middle of the room and forced open, most 
of the contents being strewn about the floor. 

The towkay was fighting for breath, 
but suddenly he raised himself on his elbow 
and gasped: ‘‘Nam Wong—he with six. za 
and with that fell back dead. 

Still thinking gang-robbers were about 
and might return at any minute, the two 
coolies were too frightened to stay, so, going 
back to their hut, they barred the door and 

. waited till daylight, when one of them came 
to the police-station to report. 

In reply to my questions the man said 
that, as far as they knew, the towkay had 
no enemies, nor, for that matter, any friends, 
for since the last Chinese New Year no one 
had been to see him. Neither of them knew 
anyone of the name of Nam Wong, nor had 
they ever heard their master mention such 
a person. As for his remark ‘ he with six ” 
they had not the faintest idea what was 
meant, though they were both perfectly 
certain those had been the exact words he 
used. 

So much for the peace and quiet I had 
travelled fifteen miles to get! The matter 
would have to be investigated, and the 
sooner I did it the sooner I could get on with 
my report. 

“Ning Wo!” [ shouted. 
my clothes.” 

“Tuan,” replied a quiet voice behind 
my chair. Ning Wo, unknown to me, had 
apparently been standing there all the time ! 
There was nothing unusual in his doing so, 
for though, as far as the general public was 
concerned, he passed as my Number Two 
‘ boy,”” who accompanied me everywhere, 
he was in reality my private and confidential 
detective. As such he was known to only 
four men under my command—the Sergeant- 
Major ; Detective-Sergeant Cassim ; Beedin ; 
and the head jailer, Hussein. All of them 
had an intense admiration for his talents, 
and one and all religiously kept his secret. 

Ning Wo was never called on to attempt 
to unravel a mystery until the official 
detectives had come to a full-stop. He and 
Cassim, in fact, had an unwritten agreement 
on the subject ; until the latter had reached 
the end of his resources Ning Wo never made 
a move. 

Forthwith I telephoned for Cassim to 


“ Make ready 


come out ; then, with Corporal Brahim and 
Beedin, I set out for the scene of the crime. 
I had walked about a hundred yards when, 
happening to look round, I saw that Ning 
Wo was following us. This considerably 
surprised me, for never before had I known 
him to accompany me unbidden when I was 
making a preliminary investigation, such a 
thing being contrary to the rules of the 
game as decided on by him. 

I wondered if anything he had heard 
the coolie say had struck him as being of 
special interest, and if he was going to have 
a quiet look round on his own account, while 
the scent was hot. I should have liked to 
ask him, but I knew, if I did, that I should 
get no satisfactory answer, and so I pre- 
tended to ignore his presence. 

When we arrived at the towkay’s hut 
the corporal, Beedin, the coolie, and I went 
inside. Ning Wo came no farther than the 
doorway, where he squatted down as though 
fatigued by the walk. 

Everything was much as the coolie had 
described. The murdered man lay on his 
back on the bed, with his legs hanging down 
over the side, and it did not need a coroner’s 
inquest to prove that the cause of death 
was two wounds in his chest, inflicted “by a 
broad-bladed knife. There had evidently 
been something in the nature of a struggle, 
for the mosquito-net had been pulled down, 
and lay in a heap on the floor, while the 
man’s body and the bed were covered with 
blood. 

A box, the lid of which had been forced 
open, as was evidenced by the broken lock, 
was in the middle of the floor, and a considers 
able quantity of the contents, mostly 
clothing, was scattered round. I stooped 
down to examine the garments, and to my 
astonishment found amongst them two rolls, 
each containing fifty dollars, wrapped in 
paper; there were also some ten or twelve 
loose dollars lying on the ground. 

I had investigated a good many scenes 
of robbery in my time, but never before had 
I come across an instance of over a hundred 
dollars in cash being ignored. For reasons 
best known to himself, I decided, one man 
might have omitted to take the money, but 
most certainly not two. Therefore, there 
could only have been one man concerned in 
this affair, and the business began to look 
more mysterious than I had anticipated. 

As far as I could see, this midnight 
murderer had left not a single trace of him- 
self. True, there was more than one mark 
of a blood-stained hand—undoubtedly his 
—on the box, and it was highly probable 
that his clothes would also be covered with 
blood, but surely no man would be such a 
fool as to walk about with the signs of his 
crime plainly visible about his person. 
The weapon which he had used was also 
conspicuous by its absence, though we 
searched high and low tor it. 
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It was clearly a case for Sergeant Cassim 
anc hs detectives, so, leaving Beedin in 
charge pending his arrival, and ordering that 
notiing was to be touched, so that Cassim 
could view the whole scene in statu quo, the 
corporal and I left. Ning Wo had already 
departed, evidently tired of waiting, and we 
presently overtook him strolling along the 
path by which we had come. 

In due course Cassim arrived at the 
station, and at once asked me all about 
the crime. 

“Does not Sergeant Cassim think it 
would be better if the Tuan did not tell him 
anythi..g he has seen or heard ?’’ asked 


Ning Wo. 
““Why so?’ demanded Cassim. ‘I 
must find out all I can, and who can 


tell me better than the Tuan, who has 
seen everything ? Unless, perchance, Ning 


Wo can do so?” he added, somewhat 
maliciously. 

Ning Wo, however, remained quite 
unmoved. 


“‘ Have I not told you many times that 
when you make investigation concerning 
any matter you should do so_ knowing 
nothing beforehand ? ” he retorted. ‘‘ With- 
out doubt the Tuan has noted many things 
to-day, but who am I to say if he noted 
everything ? If you hear all the Tuan can 
tell you, therefore, you will think as he does, 
and you will only see the things that he 
has seen.” 

It was not often that Ning Wo offered 
advice gratuitously, but on the rare occa- 
sions when he did so there was usually a 
considerable amount of sense in his remarks, 
He knew human nature pretty intimately, 
and Cassim’s in particular, and he was well 
aware that the Sergeant would probably be 
largely influenced by what I told him. 

There is no doubt that an unbiased 
opinion is better than a biased one, and in 
his own odd way he was probably trying 
to impress this on Cassim and so force him 
to draw his own conclusions. Nevertheless 
I could not help wondering if Ning Wo had 
seen something which I had not observed, 
and was indirectly endeavouring to give 
Cassim a ‘‘ tip.” 

“It seems to me, Cassim,’’ I said, “ that 
Ning Wo speaks wisdom. Do as he suggests 
and learn all you can for yourself. After- 
wards we will have a talk about the matter. 
And don't pay too much attention to 
anything Corporal Brahim may wish to 
tell you.” 

With that Cassim departed. When he 
returned, a few hours later, accompanied 
by Becdin and the two coolies, carrying the 
towkay’s box, he admitted frankly that the 
matter was beyond his comprehension ; he 
would be glad, he added, if I would favour 
him with my own views on the subject. He 
was certain, as I had been, that there 
had been only one man concerned in the 
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murder, and not a gang, as the coolies had 
imagined. 

Apparently, from the towkay’s dying 
words, the assailant was named Nam Wong, 
though what “ he with six ’’ meant Cassim 
could not imagine. And what could have 
been the fellow’s object in committing the 
murder ? Obviously it had not been robbery, 
and, such being the case, how on earth was 
the murderer to be found, seeing he had not 
left a single clue behind ? Stolen property 
could nearly always be traced, but if there 
was none, what was Cassim to look for ? 

‘““As the Tuan can see, there are the 
marks of his hands on the box,” contiaued 
the Sergeant. ‘ Possibly I may be able to 
find him by them.” 

“ But. ” began Ning Wo. 

“T know what Ning Wo would say,” 
interrupted the detective-sergeant ‘‘ This 
man would surely wash his hands. If he 
is not a fool he certainly would, but let 
Ning Wo think for a minute. If the man 
did not kill the ¢owkay in order to rob him, 
did he do it because he is gela (mad) ? And 
if he is gela, may he not forget to wash ? ” 

“It may be so,” replied Ning Wo, “ and 
therefore, of course, you can look for a man 
who walks about with blood-stained hands. 
But what do you think the éowkay’s other 
words meant ? Surely a dying man doesn’t 
say things which mean nothing ? ” 

“Goodness only knows,” _ replied 
Cassim. ‘‘ If I knew, perhaps I could easily 
find this Nam Wong.” 

“Is it not strange that the murderer left 
no mark at all by which he might be traced?” 
mused Ning Wo, as though thinking aloud. 
“It may be only small, but seldom have I 
failed to find something.” 

“Perhaps some day you will show me 
how you work,” replied Cassim, evidently 
somewhat hurt at the implied slight. ‘‘ Then 
I may learn to see the things I miss now.” 

Ning Wo vouchsafed no reply to this 
remark, and a minute or so later left us. 

After his departure Cassim and I 
discussed the murder for some minutes, each 
propounding various theories, none of which 
seemed to fit the situation. Finally he said 
it would perhaps be as well if he lost no 
time in trying to locate the mysterious 
‘“Nam Wong,” and rose to depart. He was 
just going away when Ning Wo suddenly 
returned, scemingly somewhat perturbed. 

“ Has the Tuan got his watch?” he 
asked. 

Seeing that at the moment, for the sake 
of coolness, I was attired Malay fashion, in 
a vest and sarong, I had not got my watch, 
having nowhere to put it. 

“Then some thief must have come in 
by the back door and stolen it while we 
were talking here!'’ continued Ning Wo. 
“Will the Tuan see if he can find it?” 

The only place I could have put the 
watch was on the dressing-table, as I always 


did, but it was not there, nor was it in any 
of the pockets of my uniform, which I had 
worn when I went out that morning. It 
looked as though Ning Wo was right. We 
had some fairly daring thieves in the country, 
but I could scarcely believe that one of them 
would be audacious enough to annex my 
watch with three policemen not fifteen feet 
from him. 

“Come here, Cassim,’’ I called out, 
“and see if you can make out what has 
happened.” 

The perturbed Cassim made a_ very 
thorough search; he turned everything in 
the room upside down, not even forgetting 
my boots. 

“‘Can it have been one of the coolies 
who brought the towkay’s box?’ he queried, 
presently. 

‘If so,” said Ning Wo, who was hover- 
ing round, “ then, surely, he will have left 
some mark by which he will be known. 
Have I the Tuan’s permission to search ?”’ 

Without waiting for it he commenced 
an investigation. He examined the sill of 
the window and the back door, as also the 
steps leading to it; then he crawled about 
the floor on all fours, like a dog trying to 
pick up a scent. Finally, he stood in front 
of the table and inspected every inch of it. 

“Hi yah!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“Was I not right? Look at this!” He 
placed his finger on the table, and there, 
sure enough, we saw the faint but clear 
imprint of a dusty hand. 

‘ Is it not easy to see what happened ? ” 
asked Ning Wo. ‘‘ When the thief took the 
watch with his right hand he put his left 
hand on the table, and so left the mark of 
it, by which Sergeant Cassim can surely 
find him.” 

“‘ Howam I to do so by the mere outline 
of his hand ?’’ asked Cassim. ‘‘ Are not most 
men’s hands very much alike ? ”’ 

Ning Wo looked up sharply. ‘ Have 
you ever noticed mine?’’ he challenged. 
“Truly, you have many things to learn! 
You would do well to take note of-men’s 
hands, and likewise their feet.’’ With that 
he held up his left hand; the top joint of 
the little finger was missing. “ If you look 
at the mark on the table,’’ he went on, ‘* you 
will know whose hand it is, and theretore 
you will know who the ‘thief’ was—me! 
It will also show you that men’s hands are 
not alike.” 

“ But,” said Cassim, rather staggered 
by this revelation. ‘If you know—as you 
did, of course—that you had left your hand- 
mark on the table, why did you not show 
us at once? What need was there for you 
to make pretence of searching and examining 
the ground? You knew you would sce 
nothing there ! ”” 

‘‘ Didn’t you say you wanted to see 
how I worked ?” retorted Ning Wo. “I 
was only showing you. May not a man leave 
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marks with his feet as well as with his hands ? 
I should advise you to go and have another 
look at the towkay’s hut before you seek 
this Nam Wong. Perhaps, after all, he did 
leave some mark.” 

Cassim, however, did not think it worth 
while to return; he was certain, he said, 
that he had seen all there was to be seen. 
He thanked Ning Wo for the lesson, by 
which, he said, he would certainly profit, 
and took his departure. Ning Wo merely 
raised his eyebrows, but made no comment. 

Calm having once more settled down on 
the neighbourhood, I was able to finish my 
report in peace, and the following afternoon 
I returned to headquarters. . 

Next morning Cassim came to my 
bungalow, as was his wont when it was 
necessary to have a confidential talk with 
me, and freely expressed his opinion regard- 
ing the elusive Nam Wong. Not a trace of 
anyone of that name had he or his detectives 
been able to find, no one having ever heard 
of such a person. He had sent one of his 
best men to investigate the scene of the 
murder afresh, but this man had dis- 
covered nothing that Cassim himself was 
not already aware of. 

“If the murderer had only robbed the 
towkay,”’ Cassim went on, in an aggrieved 
tone, ‘‘the matter would have becn easy, 
for we could surely have found what he 
stole. If he did not want the money there 
were other things he could have taken} 
There are three long silk coats in the box, 
such as rich Chinese wear for their festivals, 
and each of them would have fetched at 
least two or three dollars at the pawnshop. 
Why didn’t he take those ?’’ Poor Cassim 
seemed quite hurt that the man had not 
played into his hands ! 

“If he did not want to rob the rowkay,” 
he continued, ‘‘ why did he break open the 
box ? Truly he must be mad, as I said at 
first, but even so, I can’t see how I am to 
trace him. Will the Tuan tell Ning Wo to 
try his hand ? It is much too dark for me.” 

Ning Wo’s comment on this state- 
ment was that, on the face of it, the affair 
certainly did appear rather complicated. 
It would give him much pleasure, he added, 
to sce what he could make of it. He could 
not understand, however, why Cassim 
should have had such difficulty in locating 
the actual murderer. 

Still, in the circumstances, it was 
perhaps as well he had not done so, for he 
(Ning Wo) was of the opinion that the man’s 
arrest might have complicated matters 
and certainly would not solve the problem 
of the motive—unless, of course, the fellow 
confessed, which he thought highly im- 
probable. All of which sounded extremely 
mysterious—but Ning Wo could be mys- 
terious at times. 

Presently he said he would like to have 
a look at the towkay’s box, so 1 sent Beedin 
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to the office for it. On its arrival Ning Wo 
spread the contents out on the floor and 
minutely examined every article, even going 
so far as to hold them up to the light, after 
which he inspected the box itself with equal 
care. 

This done, he put everything back and 
said he had seen all he needed.  Cassim, 
his curiosity keenly aroused, asked Ning 
Wo if he intended visiting the scene of the 
crime, in which case he would be extremely 
glad to accompany him, to which Ning Wo 
replied by asking what he imagined people 
would think if they saw him taking a morn- 
ing stroll with the detective-sergeant ? 

When Ning Wo undertook to investi- 
gate a case he usually disappeared until he 
had solved it, and during such time not one 
of us saw him in propria persona. Now and 
again Cassim or Beedin or I would encounter 
an old and very disreputable-looking Chinese 
vegetable-hawker, peddling his wares in the 
bazaar, and unless he had been told who 
he was I’ll swear his own father would not 
have known him for my usually spick-and- 
span Number Two “ boy.” 

On this particular occasion, however, 
Ning Wo did not absent himself, but went 
about his ordinary work as though he had 
nothing whatever on his mind. He never 
so much as mentioned the murder to me, 
and as time went on, and he made no move, 
I began to wonder whether for once he was 
beaten, and was only awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to confess his defeat. Yet sucha thing 
was utterly unlike him, for never yet had 
I known him to be “‘ bested’? by a 
criminal. 

Cassim evidently thought the case had 
proved too much for him, and one day he 
incautiously asked Ning Wo if he had 
failed to find Nam Wong. 

‘If Sergeant Cassim had used his eyes 
properly,”’ retorted Ning Wo, “he would 
have seen Nam Wong speaking with me 
last night !”” 

No more was said; but I realized 
that things must be moving ! 

Nearly a month elapsed when one 
morning, as I was sitting on my veranda, 
Ning Wo appeared before me with a paper 
in his hand. 

3 “Will the Tuan be pleased to tell 
Beedin to take this letter to Hussein, who 
will have it translated in the jail? '’ he 
asked. ‘‘ When this is done he will bring 
it back, and also tell Sergeant Cassim that 
the Tuan wishes to have speech with him.” 
And without another word he left me. 

The letter was in Chinese, and from his 
request that it be translated in the jail I 
gathered it must be of an extremely con- 
fidential nature. It could have been done 
in the office by one of my clerks—but 
clerks talk. The summons to Cassim could 
only mean one thing; we were probably 
about to hear a dramatic story, which would 
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only be unfolded when the usual audience 
was assembled. 

In about half an hour Cassim and 
Beedin arrived, the latter carrying a roll of 
paper, which Ning Wo, who also turned up 
at that moment, quietly took out of his 
hand. 

“How is it that Sergeant Cassim has 
not been able to find the man who killed 
the fowkay ?"’ he asked, commencing _his 
story, Oriental-like, with a question. 
“‘ Surely I made it plain how he would know 
him that time I made the mayong (play) 
by pretending to steal the Tuan’s watch, 
and showing him the mark of my hand on 
the table ? Did I not suggest that he should 
examine the place once more? If he had 
done so, he would have understood what the 
towkay meant when he said: ‘ he with six.” 

“You do not understand even now ? 
Well, that can only be because you do not 
think. Within three days I found Nam 
Wong, and since then I have talked with 
him every day. Why did I not tell Sergeant 
Cassim so that he could arrest him forth- 
with ? Because, if he had, he would have 
had no proof that it was he who killed’ the 
towkay. There was some secret about the 
matter, and until I knew what it was it 
would have been useless to arrest him. 

“When I heard the coolie tell the Tuan 
the towkay’s dying words, I felt sure Lim 
Shan was trying to describe the murderer, 
but, like everyone else, I could not under- 
stand what he meant by ‘he with six.’ 
Yet, surely, the ‘ six’ meant six somethings, 
by which the man could be recognized. 
When I went with the Tuan to see the place 
I asked myself continually what six things 
a man might have by which he could be 
distinguished from others, but I could find 
no answer. No man can have six arms or 
six legs, nor can he have more than two 
eyes. 

““ When we came to the house I did not 
enter, but sat at the door, as the Tuan saw, 
for how did this matter concern me, seeing 
that the Corporal was present? When 
your backs were turned to me, however, 
I looked round, and saw many things. 

“ Presently I heard you saying that 
there were marks of blood-stained hands on 
the box, and suddenly I remembered having 
once seen a man with six fingers on one hand, 
and it occurred to me that this was perhaps 
the meaning of the towkay’s words, tor if 
one man can have six fingers another may 
do so. Therefore I told myself that as soon 
as the Tuan had gone I would examine those 
marks. Also, I heard talk about money 
being left in the box, and I wondered why 
that should be. 

“While I was considering these things, 
making pretence to take no interest in the 
business, I looked at the ground outside 
the door where I was sitting. Have I not 
told Sergeant Cassim that everywhere should 
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be examined ? There were marks of many 
feet there, some of which I knew. I saw 
the Tuan’s, because his boots have no nails 
in them, as policemen’s have ; also Beedin's, 
by reason of his having lost the iron band 
off one of the heels. 

“Then, as I looked, I saw that which 
made the fowkay’s words plain. It was 
only a faint impression, for.-many people 
had walked there, so to make quite sure I 
got up and walked along the path by which 
we had come, where the Tuan afterwards 
saw me. Both going to and coming from 
the house I discovered the footprints of a 
man who had six toes on each foot! Does 
Sergeant Cassim now see the meaning of my 
actions when [ searched the floor after the 
watch disappeared ? 

“ And does Cassim know how this six- 
toed man got intothe house ? He thinks he 
did it by breaking open the door, but how 
can that be, seeing that the bar which fastens 
it was leaning against the wall, and the two 
wooden staples had not been broken ? 

‘How do I know this? Have I not eyes, 
and can I not use them, even though I be 
sitting down ?) Why also had the lamp on 
the shelf gone out by itself? Because there 
had been no one to put it out! When the 
oil was exhausted the wick burnt smokily 
and made the chimney black. When I saw 
* it a little smoke was still coming from it; 
therefore it had been lighted that night. 
Do men generally sleep with lamps burning 
beside them ? 

“As soon as the Tuan ordered me to 
investigate this matter, I told myself I must 
first find the man with six toes, and for this 
purpose, every night, when my work was 
finished and the Tuan no longer required me, 
I disguised myself as an old hawker, whom 
Sergeant Cassim has many times seen, went 
to the opium farm, and pretended to smoke. 
While I was there I looked at the feet of all 
who came in, but I found no six-toed man. 
Then I went to the gambling farm for two 
nights, but without success. Apparently my 
man did not smoke or gamble, and I must 
look elsewhere. 

‘While the Tuan was in his office during 
the day, therefore, the old hawker went about 
selling vegetables, studying the feet of all 
the people he met. As soon as my vege- 
tables were sold I went to the farms of those 
who grew them, in order to get more, and at 
last I met with ‘ good joss,’ for at the third 
place I visited I found a man working—and 
on each of his feet he had six toes ! 

“T bought some vegetables from him, 
and then, as though weary with much walk- 
ing, sat down and talked with him. By his 
speech [ knew that the man was from 
Fuhkien—my own part of China—and [ 
asked him his name and in what village he 
lived. He replied that he was called Ah 
Wah, and that he came from a certain place 
named Nanshan. 1 told him, in turn, that 
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my name was Li Fong, that being the name 
on my hawker’s licence, and that I knew 
Nanshan, having lived in a village about 
fifteen [1 away. 

“The man was greatly pleased to hear 
this, and we spoke of many things concerning 
that part of the country and its people. 
Finally, I told him I must be off about my 
business, but that if he went to the opium 
farm that night I would meet him there and 
we could have some more talk. 

** When I was alone again I asked myself 
whether this man, whocalled himself Ah Wah, 
was the Nam Wong I was looking for ?. When 
men leave their own country they often 
change their names, for reasons best known 
to themselves. Possibly Nam Wong had 
done this, for surely there could not be two 
men in this place with six toes on each foot ? 

“I determined to make sure about the 
name, so that night, at the opium farm, 
atter we had smoked and talked for a long 
while, I made pretence to go to sleep. After 
a time I began to speak, pausing between the 
words as men do when they talk in their 
dreams, All the time [ kept my eyes open 
just a little, so that I could watch Ah Wah’s 
face. He took no notice of my words and 
continued smoking, so presently I said 
softly : ‘ Nam Wong.’ Thereupon he turned 
his head at once and looked at me sharply, 
but I still feigned sleep, and apparently he 
thought he had made a mistake. Then I 
knew his name was Nam Wong. 

“As the Tuan knows, Towkay Lim 
Shan was a Fuhkienese ; the coolies said so ; 
and both came from the same district them- 
selves. But does he know that the mur- 
dered man came from a place called Nanshan 
—Nam Wong’s village 2? How did I learn 
this? Surely it was easy for Sergeant- 
Major Etot to find out for me at the Land 
Ottice, where all things concerning Lim 
Shan were registered before he was granted 
his permit to plant pepper? These two 
men, therefore, knew one another; every- 
one knows everyone else in a small Chinese 
village. 

“The next thing I had to discover was 
the nature of the property Lim Shan had 
that Nam Wong wished to obtain. Without 
doubt he thought it was in the ftoiwkav's 
box, and therefore it must be something 
small. 

“IT thought over the crime, and it 
seemed to me it must have happened some- 
thing like this: One night Nam Wong went 
to the fowkay'’s house, and Lim Shan, 
recognizing the voice of the man who called, 
and fearing no evil, opened the door and 
admitted him. Lim Shan then lighted the 
lamp in order that they might talk, Nam 
Wong saying he had come for that purpose. 

“ After that, of course, only Nam Wong 
knows what happened, but I think he tried 
to get whatever he came after by threats. 
Being unable to do this he killed Lim Shan, 
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and then broke open his box. 
throw its contents on the floor ? Because he 
was searching for some special thing! Did 
he find it, or had Lim Shan, fearing it might 
be stolen, hidden it or sent it away ? 
“Sergeant Cassim smiles, and I know 
what is in his mind ; he would say why did 
I not burgle Nam Wong's house and find 
out ? But for what was I to seek ? I might 
have that which I sought in my hand, and 
et not know its importance. Surely the 


urglar who enters a house not knowing 
Vor. Lx.—27. 


Why did he 
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“He turned his head and looked at me 
sharply, but I still feigned sleep.” 


what he wants is a foolish man? First, 
therefore, I had to discover exactly what 
Nam Wong was looking for. 

“Then the thought came to me that 
this might be learnt at Nanshan, so I wrote 
a letter to my brother, telling him to go to 
that place and make private inquiries as to 
whether there had ever been any bad blood 
between two men called Lim Shan and Nam 
Wong, and, if so, to let me know all he could 
learn concerning it. It was nearly one moon 
(a month) before I had any news from him, 
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but yesterday I received this letter. Will 
the Tuan read the translation to us?” With 


that Ning Wo handed me the paper he held 
in his hand. 

It was a somewhat lengthy epistle, 
couched in the usual Oriental phrascology, 
and commenced with a minute and detailed 
account of the difficulties (probably much 
exaggerated) that the writer had encoun- 
tered in obtaining the information asked 
for. The gist of the whole thing was as 
follows :— 

For many years past the ownership of 
a certain piece of property had been in 
dispute between the families of Lim Shan 
and Nam Wong, and on numerous occasions 
the matter had been brought: before the 
local court, but seemingly without any final 
decision being arrived at. Some five years 
previously, however, the then magistrate 
made a pronouncement in favour of Nam 
Wong, endorsing the back of the title-deed 
to this effect, and putting his official" chop” 
(signature) to it. 

But this did not by any means end the 
affair, for Lim Shan “‘ lay low ” until a new 
Magistrate was appointed and then re- 
opened the case before him, with the result 
that the former decision was reversed. Ning 
Wo’'s brother made no bones about saying 
that Lim Shan had bid higher than Nam 
Wong to obtain this ruling. Shortly after- 
wards Lim Shan left the country, and about 
a year later Nam Wong had likewise emi- 
grated, since which time neither of them 
had been heard of. 

When I had finished reading the docu- 
ment Ning Wo continucd his story. 

“**Could it have been this paper for 
which Nam Wong searched the box ?’ I asked 
myself,” he went on. ‘' But if he had got 
it, of what use was it to him, seeing that the 
magistrate had written thereon that the 
land belonged to Lim Shan? If he showed 
it to anyone they would realize that he 
must have stolen it, so that it would be a 
clue to the murderer of Lim Shan. 

“Would he not rather have burnt it, 
intending, when he went back to China 
some day, to bring the matter before a new 
magistrate ? The title-deed would be miss- 
ing, no one would know anything concerning 
Lim Shan-—this country being far from 
China—and it was quite likely that Nam 
Wong would have the land restored to him. 

“ All this, of course, was mere guessing, 
which is not always wise, for how could I 
know what was in the man’s mind? But 
perhaps, I thought, Nam Wong’s box might 
show me something. 

“ Last night I met him at the farm, as 
was my wont, and gave him enough opium 
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for many pipes. For myself, I only pre- 
tended to smoke. We talked for a long time, 
but at last he went to sleep, and I was sure 
he would not wake for at least two hours. 
Then I hurried to his house, having under 
my coat a police Jem and by its light I 
searched Nam Wong’s box. Sergeant Cassim 
was wrong when he said he thought this 
man must be mad. He is worse than that— 
he is a fool ! ‘ 

“Listen to the tale of Nam Wong’s 
stupidity! In his box I found the paper 
which he killed the towkay to get. My 
brother said in his letter, which the Tuan 
read to us, that the first magistrate who gave 
judgment in the matter of the land held that 
it belonged to Nam Wong, and he wrote this: 
on the deed, setting his ‘chop’ beside it. 
The second magistrate, however, said this 
was wrong, and that it belonged rightly to 
Lim Shan. He did not write this on the 
title-deed, as the first had done, but on 
another document, which he fastened to it. 

“All that was needful for Nam Wong 
to have done, therefore, was to burn this 
extra sheet of paper ; the original deed then 
showed that the land belonged to him. Did 
he do this ? The Yuan shall see for himselt ! 
And that is not the total of this fellow’s 
folly, for with this paper is Lim Shan’s 
permit from the Land Office to cultivate a 
pepper-plantation—and all these documents 
bear the marks of blood ! 

“If Sergeant Cassim likes to follow an 
old Chinese hawker presently I will show 
him this man with six toes, and where he 
lives. His box should be opened in the 
presence of the Tuan and the Sergeant- 
Major; it is well to have more than one 
witness. In the box he will also find a knife, 
such as is used to kill pigs. The wounds in 
the towkay’s breast were about the width 
of two fingers. This knife is of exactly that 
size ; probably it killed Lim Shan.” 


The man with six toes on each foot was 
duly arrested, the incriminating evidence 
was discovered, and in due course he was 
tried and found guilty. Cassim’s story, when 
told in court, was delightfully simple, and 
he received considerable kudos for his work 
in clearing up the mystery of the murder. 
His case against the accused was over- 
whelming ; and, even allowing for a trifle 
of imagination on his part, he stated nothing 
but absolute facts. 

The weak part about the whole thing, 
to a critical observer, was the extra- 
ordinarily long time he had taken to find 
out the facts, but apparently this did not 
occur to anyone concerned. Time, however, 
is not of much account in the East. 
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VER since 
the days of 
the Phoeni- 


cian sea- 
farers, thrilling 
tales of encounters 
with giant octo- 


happened in Puget Sound in the spring of 1927. 


With him he carried 
a portable water- 
proof electric light, 
and a specially- 
constructed 
“* peavey,”’ or pike- 
pole, with an oak 


puses have bcen 

current, but it remained for A. E. Hook, 
a professional diver of Port Townsend, 
in the State of Washington, U.S.A., to 
meet a huge “‘ devil-fish ’’ on its own ground, 
at the bottom of the sea, and there kill it 
after a nightmare fight that lasted more than 
an hour. 

This memorable struggle occurred late 
in May, 1927, and in such deep water that 
three men, watching Hook’s lines and air- 
hose on a barge above, did not know of the 
conflict until the diver signalled to be pulled 
to the surface. 

When he arrived there they found one 
tentacle wrapped round his left leg to a 
length of fourteen feet, and nine feet of 
another tightly clinging to his body just below 
the armpits. From these fragments, which 
Hook had chopped from the body of the 
monster during the battle, scientists at the 
University of Washington estimated that 
the five “long” tentacles of the monster 
must have been at least eighteen feet in 
length, while the three shorter arms 
measured not less than sixteen feet. 

The body, according to Hook’s descrip- 
tion and the estimates of the experts, was 
approximately six feet in length by seven 
or cight feet in diameter, with eyes as large 
as saucers and a hard, horny beak fifteen to 
eighteen inches in length by eight to ten 
inches thick at the base. Hook’s antagonist, 
in short, is believed to have been one of the 
largest octopuses ever seen by man. The 
diver so mutilated the devil-fish in the 
battle that little of it, save the two tentacles, 

was saved. These arms were more than 
three inches thick at the widest part, and 
the vacuum-cups, or ‘ sucke with which 
they were plentifully furnished, were from 
one to three inches in diameter. 

Hook had gone down in fifty feet of 
water in Admiralty Inlet, Puget Sound, 
to repair a salmon-trap. Owing to the low 
temperature of the water, he put on a com- 
plete diving suit instead of merely the air- 
helmet which he usually wore for such work. 


handle eight feet 
long let into a steel head, which was flat 
like a spade, but only about three inches 
wide by a foot in length. This is a popular 
tool with divers, being used as a crowbar 
for dislodging timbers and stones and also 
like an axe for chopping away rotten wood. 

Expecting to encounter much decayed 
timber at the bottom of the fish-trap, 
Hook had devoted almost the whole of 
the previous evening to sharpening this 
“ peavey,”’ until it carried a razor-edge at 
the end and on both sides. To this cir- 
cumstance, and to the fact that he wore 
his full diving-outfit, he probably owes 
his life. 

Dropping off the barge, Hook passed 
easily to the bottom of this arm of Puget 
Sound, hung his portable light on one of 
the cross-arms of the salmon-trap, cleared 
his life-line, air-hose, and signal-cord, and 
set to work removing a post which had 
rotted. From this point let us listen to 
Hook's own story of the adventure. 


I was reaching up for my signal-cord 
to tell one of the men above to send me 
down a weighted post to take the place of 
the one I had pulled out, when, in the murk 
and gloom of the outer fringe of the circle 
of light cast by my electric torch, I saw 
a white spot approaching me, irregular in 
shape and undulating in motion. Thinkin; 
it was the white belly of a large halibut, 
did not make the signal for the post, but 
instead picked up my “ peavey "’ with the 
idea of capturing the big fish. 

What was my surprise and horror, how- 
ever, to see the front of the white blotch 
resolve elf into the head of a dead man, 
with wide-open, staring eyes, and with his 
arms and hands waving up and down in 
the water on cither side! The white spot 
1 had first noticed was a torn apron waving 
from his shoulders. 

Startled and shocked, T reached toward 
the signal-cord, but at that moment, over 
the body of the man, there appeared a huge 
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grey, balloon-like mass, with two great 
staring eyes and a beak resembuing that of 
some monstrous eagle. Instantly I recog- 
nized it as a devil-fish, or octopus, but it was 
at least three times as large as any I had 
ever seen during my work in Queen Char- 
lotte Sound, where these brutes are abundant 
and attain great size. 

Literally walking through the water on 
four of its tentacles, the creature waved 
two great arms in front of it; with two 
others, I noticed, it carried beneath it 
the body of the man, much as some huge 
travelling crane would carry a block of 
iron. I am not ashamed to admit that I 
was frightened—badly frightened. Then 
the thought occurred to me that I should 
hate to be carried away and eaten by such 
a ghoul of the sea ; and all at once I became 
quite calm. I made up my mind to kill the 
octopus and recover the body. 

The ‘“ peavey’’ was an admirable 
weapon, light in the water, owing to its 
wooden handle, but heavy at its steel head. 
With its newly-sharpened blade it was 
even better than a spear or harpoon, because 
with it I could cut as well as thrust. 

Up to the time when I stepped out of 
the shadow into the circle of murky light 
cast by my electric torch, I believe the 
ectopus had not seen me. P bly this 
unusual light attracted the devil-fish while 
it was on its way to its lair with its prize. 
At any rate, the creature continued to 
advance until one of its tentacles, out- 
stretched to full length, was waving over 
my head and its body was not more than 
twelve feet away. 

Older divers had advised me, if I was 
ever attacked by an octopus, to endeavour 
to hack away the arms or tentacles with the 
shark-knife which every diver carries. I 
disobeyed this rule, however, and, walking 
forward as rapidly as I could in my lead- 
soled shoes, lunged with the “ peavey ” at 
the malignant face of the monster. 

Misjudging my distance, I merely sliced 
into one of the tentacles that held the dead 
man, virtually severing it from the body of 
the devil-fish. I remember noting that this 
arm did not release its hold on the corpse, 
but waved about rather grotesquely, the 
octopus seeming to have no further control 
over it. 

Before I could draw the “‘ peavey ” back 
for another blow, one of the tentacles, sweep- 
ing along the floor of the Sound, grasped my 
left leg. I struggled with all my might—I 
weigh nearly two hundred pounds and am 
in perfect health—but I was like a child 
resisting an elephant’s trunk. Coil after coil 
was thrown round the leg, and I was pulled 
with such violence that I believe only my 
sturdy canvas-and-rubber diving-suit  pre- 
vented my leg from being torn off at the 
knee. 

Gradually the coils crept higher and 
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higher until they reached half-way to my 
hip. All this happened so quickly that I 
had no time for more than one thrust at the 
tentacle, which I missed. Then, like a huge 
snake, another arm descended from above, 
secking to grasp my right arm or the 
“peavey.” Simultaneously the water 
became black as night.’ The devil-fish had 
ejected his inky defence-fluid, and even my 
powerful electric torch was unable to 
penetrate it. 

Waving my “ peavey ’’-blade about 
ahead of me and above my helmet, I hit, 
quite by chance, the arm that was descend- 
ing on me. The keen blade sliced right 
through it, and I saw the writhing shadow as 
the great arm fell away from the body of its 
owner. By this time, the waving of my 
blade had started a commotion in the water, 
helping to dissipate the black ink-screen 
thrown out by the monster, and I could see 
the horrible fixed eyes and great beak not 
more than two feet from me. 

With one sudden lunge I drove the 
peavey ’’-blade home beneath the beak, 
and at the same time twisted and lifted on 
the handle with both my hands. As if sliced 
with a razor the upper two-thirds of the 
body, with the upper half of the beak and 
those awful eyes, went over backward. 
That one lucky thrust had virtually cut the 
octopus in two! But the fight was not yet 
Out of the water above came 
another tentacle, seemingly longer than any 
of the rest, and before I could slash at it it 
wound itself round my left arm, while the 
writhing end wrapped more than half-way 
about my waist. 

Thus my left leg and arm were securely 
in the grip of the devil-fish, while for leverage 
it had the end of one tentacle on my body. 
Had I not been dressed in my full diving- 
suit, I should have perished there and then, 
for the flesh would have been literally torn 
from my body by the grip of the thousands 
of ‘‘suckers.’”” But I had at least freed 
myself for the moment from the menace 
of the tentacle on my right side, and of the 
beak in front. 

Shortening my grip on the “ peavey.” 
I risked cutting my suit by thrusting the 
weapon with all my strength between my 
left arm and my body. Luck was with me, 
and I cut off the tentacle binding the arm 
to my side. The limb itself was still fast in 
the grip of the octopus, but it was free to 
help my right arm, and the middle of my 
body was clear of the tentacle, though the 
severed segment clung there until pulled 
off some time later by the men on the barge. 

Again shortening my hold on the 
“ peavey,” I started chopping at the centre 
of the writhing arms, trying all the time to 
avoid severing the one remaining tentacle 
which held the body of the man, since, once 
freed of that grip, it was probable the corpse 
would drift away, never to be recovered. 
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“Gradually the coils crept higher and higher.” 


Soon I had cut off another arm. Then I 
attacked the one holding my left leg. This 
tentacle, while it was no longer drawing me 
in toward what remained of the devil-fish, 
nevertheless gripped my leg too tightly 
for comfort, and so remained until it, too, 
was pulled off by my helpers. 

At length I was free. One tentacle of 
the devil-fish remained rooted in the mud 
of the bottom, a section of another was still 
attached to the lower half of my body, and 
a third was wrapped convulsively round the 
dead man. Again I attacked the monster, 
cutting off first the tentacle which was free, 
then the one in the mud, and, lastly, the one 
holding the corpse, which I dragged to the 
base of the salmon-trap and made fast 
between two posts. 

Then I signalled to be pulled up, and 
arrived on the boat just in time to find one 
of my assistants preparing to don his diving- 
suit to find out what had happened to me. 


“Why didn’t you pull the signal- 
rope?” I asked. 
“We did,” they replied. ‘“ But we got 


no answer.” 


Evidently I had been so engrossed in 
the fight that I had paid no attention to 
their tugs on the cord, or else I had mis- 
taken them for touches by the tentacles of 
the devil-fish. 

The men were startled when I told them 
of the battle, and more so when they 
undertook to pull loose the tentacles 
from my leg, arm, and body, finding that 
it required the combined strength of all 
three to free me. The slimy arms, when 
thrown on the deck, continued to writhe 
like snakes. 

After an hour’s rest, I went below again 
and brought up the body of the dead man. 
As soon as I saw him clearly I recognized, 
to my astonishment, an old friend of mine 
—Henry Healey, cook on the tug Warren, 
which had been sunk in the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca the week before! Evidently he 
had been at work in the galley, wearing 
his long white apron, when the tug went 
down with all on board. This apron, as 
already mentioned, was the white blotch 
that first attracted my attention to the 
octopus. 
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John E-HNolan 


feces 1924 to 1925 the 
Author was on the staff of 
the Administration of the 
Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea, and in these in- 
teresting articles describes 
| his adventures among the 
| head-hunters and other pic- 
| turesque inhabitants of that 

little-known country, where 
| the white man frequently 
carries his life in his hands. 


Papuan head-bunters. 


I. 

N 1924, wearied of the continuous strain 
of night work, I handed in my resig- 
nation from the editorial staff of the 
Brisbane Courier. Disappointment 

caused by the failure of certain newspaper 
lans decided me to answer the summons of 
few Guinea, which country had for some 
time been calling to the adventure-loving 
side of my nature. 

My friends in Brisbane were visibly 
shocked when I told them of my intentions. 
“You must be mad to go to that murderous 
and malaria-stricken country !”’ they said. 
““And surely you don’t intend dumping 
yourself down there on the off-chance of 
obtaining an appointment ? ” 

But I stuck to my guns, and when these 
kind-hearted Queenslanders bade me fare- 
well their _good-byes were of the funereal 
variety. It was only too obvious that they 
never expected to see me again. 

Before leaving, I took care to arm my- 
self with introductions to the Government 


Secretary and the Commissioner of Native 
Affairs ; and I would here like to thank 
General Spencer-Brown, a director of the 
Courier, and Mr. Wurth, a Papuan magis- 
trate, for their epistles, which proved the 
“Open Sesame’ to many strange adven- 
tures. 

Once every six weeks the S.S. Mataram 
leaves Australia on her Perilous voyage 
through the reef and coral-strewn seas to 
New Guiiea, and after an uneventful 
journey of seven days I arrived at Rabaul, 
the capital of the “‘ Land of Death.” 

After handing in my credentials at the 
Administrative Buildings, only a few minutes 
elapsed before I secured a job at a salary of 
£300 per annum. Not much, certainly, but 
it was better than being stranded on the 
edge of the world. 

My orders were to proceed to Madang, 
on the mainland, where an ‘‘ administrative 
outpost” is the authority for an area half 
again the size of Wales. Though the journey 
necessitated another eight days’ voyage on 
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a LAND of DEATH 


late Clerk of Native Affairs, Madang, New Guinea 


the Mataram, under a blazing sun, this in- 
convenience was amply made up for by the 
beauty and tropical splendour of the 
numerous enchanted isles at which we 
called for copra. 

After we left Rabaul, the decks of the 
steamer represented a strange, if not a 
savage, scene, for more than a hundred 
Kanakas had been taken on board to assist 
with the loading of cargo at our various 
ports of call. Between islands, they gathered 
fore and aft of the ship in chattering and 
excited groups. Being natives of New 
Britain, their innate love of show knew no 
bounds, their fuzzy hair being dyed with 
truly terrifying colours. Heads of scarlet, 
blue, yellow and pale mauve reminded me 
of the dazzling wigs worn in some modern 
revues. 

Born thieves, they crawled at night into 
the white Basveners cabins and_ pilfered 
any little articles left lying about, the small 
squad of native police on board being hope- 
lessly inadequate to control their slippery 
brethren. 


SACRED SHARK ISLAND. 


One degree south of the Equator, and 
at least a hundred miles from the next dot 


on the map, there stands like a lonely 
sentinel an island named Awa (Sacred Shark 
Island). As its waters are unfathomable, 
our ship was compelled to steam backwards 
and forwards with the native canoes clinging 
like barnacles to her sides, the while their 
occupants unloaded bags of copra with the 
aid of ropes. ; 

Awa is an isle of mystery, for no one 
has definitely ascertained whence its in- 
habitants originated. Few and _ friendly, 
these natives have creamy yellow skins, and, 
stranger still, the ‘‘ Marys ”’ (women) possess 
heads of hair that reach nearly to their 
knees! Unfortunately tuberculosis has the 
islanders firmly in its grip, and before another 
thirty years have rolled by this extraordinary 
tribe will be extinct. 

Thesé Awa people have a very peculiar 
form of worship. nlike the mainlanders, 
they have no tambourans (‘‘ devil-devils’’’), 
but worship instead a school of sharks, one 
of which, the leader, is an enormous fellow. 

When I went ashore it was oppressively 
hot, and, being blissfully unaware of the 
proximity of these monsters of the deep, 
my two friends and I divested ourselves 
of our scanty attire and plunged into the sea. 
All of a sudden, from a clearing close to the 


The landing-stage in Witu harbour, where hundreds of natives acted as a human fender 
to keep the steamer from damaging the wharf. 
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beach, we heard loud shouts, mingled with 
the wailing cries of women. Above tne 
racket came the thump, thump of the 
kundus (drums) and the blowing of long 
blasts from numerous conch-shells. Thor- 
oughly alarmed, we hastencd out of the water 
to be quickly surrounded by some thirty 
wildly-gesticulating natives, one of whom 
was Carrying the skeleton jaws of a shark. 

We quickly realized that the natives 
meant us no harm, for they possessed no 
weapons. The Kanaka with the shark’s 
jaws, who appeared to be the chief, now 
commenced to make frantic grimaces, 
contorting his body as he held out the jaws 
in the direction of the sea. 

We soon became as excited as the 
natives, for some thirty yards from the 
shore the glassy surface of the water was 
speedily ripped asunder by the dorsal fins 
of six sharks. One fin, which was some 
yards in front of the others, stood at least 
two feet in height, and resembled a small 
sail. The dimensions of the brute to which 
it belonged can only be conjectured, but 
I have never seen before or since anything 
to equal the size of the fin of that Awa shark. 

For some ten minutes the school glided 
backwards and forwards as if on patrol 
duty. Then, .as suddenly as they had 
appeared, they vanished. 

We subsequently learnt from the chief 
that these sharks were sacred in the eyes 
of his tribe, for no native had ever been 
attacked in the water or in a canoe. Evil 
spirits, he said, were kept away from the 
island by the sharks... On being further 
questioned regarding the rapid decrease in 
the population, he gave as an excuse: ‘‘ No 
got pig, ‘im he altogether kai kai, big fella 
fish he no like.” (‘‘ We have no more pigs ; 
they have all been eaten, and the sharks do 
not like it.’’) 

We discovered that the natives had 
been in the habit of feeding the monsters 
with wild pigs, but owing to the voracious 
appetites of the sharks the island had 
been depleted of pigs for some years past. 
To this fact they attributed the many 
deaths from tuberculosis. The sharks, they 
insisted, were angry at not being fed, and 
therefore allowed some of the evil spirits 
to come to the island. 

Of clearest emerald, broken at intervals 
by coral reefs over which bubble creamy 
gouts of foam, the beauty of the South 
Seas has no equal and needs to be seen to 
be appreciated. Spite of their loveliness, 
however, these waters are treacherous in 
the extreme—a fact which dawned upon us 
new arrivals when we reached the entrance of 
the little harbour of the island of Witu. 

Grasping thedeck-rails nervously, hardly 
daring to breathe, we stared fascinated at 
the narrow twelve-foot gap separating the 
sides of our three-thousand-ton ship from 
the deadly fangs of coral that waited to 
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tip us asunder if so much as a flick of our 
helm had been made in error. Within the 
circular harbour which probably, thousands 
of years ago, was the crater of a volcano, 
we gently nosed our way to a most decrepit- 
looking landing-stage. 


A HUMAN FENDER. 


Congregated on its shaky platform were 
some three hundred natives. As we came 
closer, I noticed that they held in their 
hands pieces of rag and coconut fibre. Inch 
by inch the Mataram drew nearer to the 
little stage. When only a few feet separated 
us from the structure, three hundred pairs 
of hands shot out, and presently three 
hundred perspiring bodies strove and pushed 
against our towering hull ! : 

The components of this odd human 
fender let out a triumphant yell when the 
drift of our ship was halted within a few 
inches of the stage, and for eight hours 
thereafter relays of chattering natives con- 
tinued their curious task, by which time we 
had loaded the store of copra which had 
accumulated during the previous six weeks. 

I found that Madang, my destination, 
lay only some three feet above sea-level, 
but was situated on a wide and beautiful 
harbour. Dotted here and there among the 
coconut palms were the red and white 
bungalows of the Government officials. 
Built on high piles, they looked like giant 
spiders. 

A very smart squad of native police 
with fixed bayonets lined the jetty, and a 
crowd of some forty Europeans and Chinese 
eagerly awaited the Mataram. Directly we 
berthed the Europeans made a wild rush 
to get on board. 

The saloon bar was speedily crowded 
to suffocation, and the contents of dozens 
of bottles of iced lager were quickly con- 
sumed. Only once in six weeks can the 
priceless luxury of an iced drink be obtained, 
for there is no refrigerator in the little 
settlement. 

After their thirst had been quenched 
the newcomers, with one accord, turned to 
me, for on our arrival at Rabaul I had been 
charged with the safe delivery of the mail. 

My first job was to help in sorting 
the contents of thirteen bags. A Rugby 
‘“scrum ”’ is a rest-cure compared with the 
Tush that ensued directly the contents of 
the sacks were emptied. Even the placid- 
faced Chinese wore broad smiles when 
handed their letters, some of which were 
three and four months old. 

My official duties, I speedily discovered, 
were numerous and of great variety; I 
was a regular Pooh-Bah. — Besid being 
designated ‘‘Clerk of ive Affairs,” I 
carried out the duties of post-master, 
assistant police-master and pacrol otticer ; 
I was also, unofficially, superintendent of 
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Some of the police “boys” who accompanied the Author on his expeditions. 


grave-digging. This latter cheerful job I trembled most alarmingly. Caught in the 
usually performed with the aid of anumber folds of my mosquito net, I would fight 
of sticks of dynamite, the solid coral forma- desperately to disentangle myself in order 
tion making a spade quite useless. | to escape to the veranda, : 
With the assistance of the District ; The pots and pans and the few odd 


Officer I picked bits of thick 
six servants and chinaware that 
took up my I possessed, 
abode in a long- together with 


verandaed bun- my guns and 
galow. There I other loose 
set my “ boys’”’ tackle, would 


fall to the floor 
with a series of 
crashes, while 
the little fox- 
terrier I had 
bought at Rabaul com. . 
menced to howl in a 
most dismal manner. 
The wailing of my terri- 
fied servants and the 
thudding of falling coco- 
nuts on the tin roof 
added to the weirdness 
of these nocturnal ex- 
periences, 

At 8 a.m. each morn. 
ing I commenced my 
day’s work. A roomy 
office in the adminis- 
trative building was my 
sanctuary, and here I 
strove to unravel the 
many disputes between 
plantation contractors 
and the natives. Daily, 
in company with the 
District Officer, I in- 
spected the native jail, 
were sufficiently severe taking down the com- 
to. scare me, and I plaints of the prisoners 
shivered with apprehen- A Valcan Island chief with a as my chief examined 
sion for the safety of wonderful head-dress of bird-of- them. 
my bungalow, which paradise plumes. At 3 p.m. the native 


to wash and 
scrub the few 
bits of Govern- 
ment furniture, 
and. clean out 
the thousands of cock- 
roaches, lizards and 
scorpions that had taken 
up their abode in the 
em building. In fact, 
one y was constantly 
engaged in the sole duty 
of killing these pests. 

Spite of my busy 
days, my nights for the 
first fortnight were prac- 
tically sleepless. Terrific 
thunderstorms, with an 
occasional earthquake, 
proved very upsetting to 
one’s nerves, and I found 
it difficult to become 
accustomed to the heat 
and my strange sur- 
roundings. 


EARTHQUAKE NIGHTS 
The _— earthquakes 
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police paraded for drill. With 
military precision they would go 
through their exercises and 
afterwards engage ina game of 
football, with the D.O. or 
myself as referee. The game 
usually resulted in a free-fight, 
but the kicking powers of the 
barefooted players were phe- 
nomenal, 

Food there was in plenty, 


but it was all tinned—I had 


A native village. 


tinned breakfast, tinned dinner and tinned 
supper. This monotonous and unhealthy 
diet bred many, ailments. Occasionally 
I managed to obtain a pigeon; but it in- 
variably cost me four or five shillings, 


Three Papuan graces. 


my ‘‘ shootboy ” claiming to have 
expended this amount in cart- 
ridges. A good feast was always 
assured, however, when shoals of 
fish came into harbour. 
dynamite thrown into the middle 
of a shoal would stun hundreds, amd 
the natives quickly retrieved the 
floating bodies. 

More than. one native in 
loss of a finger or hand caused 
either by the premature explosion 
of a stick of dynamite or through 
holding on too long until the fuse 
burnt past the safety-mark. 

About two months after my 
arrival at Madang the temporary 
District Officer on the Sepik River 
(Mr. Woodward) went down with 
blackwater fever. At the time 
there happened to be no other 
officer who could be spared to take 
over the sick man’s work, so I was 
lucky enough to receive instruc- 
tions to proceed to the Sepik with 
an escort of twenty-five boys. 

My first duty was to call at 
Vulcan Island (Mannam), where, 
if possible, I was to ferret out and 
arrest the murderer, or murderers, 
of a Kanaka who had been working 
on a Government 
Madang, and who had returned to 


(holidays). 
I was already known to my 


“native police as the ‘‘ Long long Kus-kus 


(mad officer), my pastime being the collecting 
of native weapons, idols and curios. Not for 
the life of them could they understand why 
the ‘white fella master catchim dewat 
belong black fella.” 

Knowing that there was always a 
present waiting for the boy who brought me 


A stick of . 


Madang, by the way, bewails the 


plantation at’ 


his native village for his imlimbu’ 


Ser 


by eo nn 
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any fresh curiosity, m lice would do 
almost anything I asked of them. Bearing 
this in mind, I was most careful to choose 
my escort from those boys with whom I had 
been in close contact. 

Their uniform consisted of a /ap-lap of 
blue cloth edged with a red stripe. Round 
their waists they wore a heavy leather belt 
fitted with cartridge pouches. The rest of 
the body was absolutely naked, except for 
a sailor-like hat, which always looked absurd 
owing to the fact that it was perched on a 
bristling aureole of hair that stuck out all 
round for at least six inches. 

They were armed with out-of-date 
German carbines and bayonets, and I was 
always careful to keep behind them on 
expeditions, for their fingers were continually 
wandering to the triggers. If left to them- 
selves they took a delight in ‘‘ potting " at 
anything they fancied, whether it was a 
peaceful Kanaka or his pet pig. 

A voyage of some two hundred 
miles up the coast brought us 
to Vulcan Island. Our numbers 
visibly impressed the natives, who, 
though sullen in their attitude, 
obeyed with alacrity my sergeant’s 
demands for food for my escort. 
On receiving presents of sticks of 
tobacco in return for their taro, 
yams, and pig, a more genial 
atmosphere was created, but un- 
fortunately it did not last long. 

After my boys’ appetites had 
been satisfied they commenced 
their search for the natives who 
had murdered the _ plantation 
Kanaka. Promptly all friendliness 
disappeared, and questions only 
elicited black looks and the ner- 
vous handling of the islanders’ 
long spears. 


TROUBLE BREWING. 


Darkness having fallen, I 
called off the man-hunt and com- 
mnandecred a hut next to that of 
the chief of the tribe. In the lurid 
glow cast by the flames of the 
island volcano, I discovered that 
the open space in the 
centre of the village was 
fast filling with savages, 
but not a woman was to 
be seen. That an attack 
was imminent was ap- 
parent, but my instruc- 
tions were that only as a 
last resource was I to use 
firearms. 

So, not wishing to 
lose prestige by with- 
drawing to our schooner, which lay anchored 
some two hundred yards from the shore, I 
did some quick thinking and then dispatched 
two of my most intelligent boys with orders 


a splendid 


A sergeant of police. He had 
parade-grouw i 
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Native murderers in the jail at Madang. 


to get to the schooner at all 
costs and obtain from the 
corporal in charge two large 
signal - rockets. Divesting 
themselves of their cartridge 
pouches and hats, and leaving 
their rifles behind them, 
Lamanai and Jobai slithered 
silently away on their 
stomachs across the narrow 
strip of clearing that separ- 
ated our hut from the edge of 
the bush. Posting my _ re- 
main‘ng police round the hut, 
I anxiously awaited develop- 


ments 

The fiends of hell let 
loose is the most apt des- 
cription I can give of the 
wildly-gesticulating and 


painted figures whose bodies, 
daubed with streaks of yellow, 
red and white, surged back- 
wards and forwards brandish- 


ing their spears. With the 
flickering shadows cast by the 
glare from the volcano the 
scene brought to mind visions 
of Dante’s Inferno, 

The throbbing notes of 


the kundus and the booming 
of the giant garamuts (long 
drums) added their weird 
music to the wild shouts and 
hysterical laughter of the 
madly-dancing savages. An 
old witch-doctor, covered in great tufts 
of cassowary plumes and with shell rat- 
tles on his wrists and ankles, stormed 
and screeched from a ‘sing-sing platform 


voice 
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The schooner that took Mr. Nolan 

to Vulcan Island. 
erected in the middle of 
the clearing. 

It would be idle to 
say I was not nervous, 
for cold perspiration was 
dripping off me, and it 
was only by sheer will- 
power that I restrained 
myself from ordering my 
»olice to fire a volley. As 
it happened, one of my 
boys had his carbine 
trained on the gesticulat- 
ing figure on the platform, 


and I had the utmost 
difficulty in tearing the 
weapon from his hands 

I heaved a great sigh 


of relief when the sergeant 
informed me that Lamanai 
and Jobai had returned 
with the rockets. Jobai 
was badly cut about the 
feet through coming into contact with a 
jagged piece of coral, and Lamanai’s arms 
weae like pinchusions, being covered with 
dozens of ‘ wait-a-minute " thorns. 

Without further delay I placed the 
stick of the first rocket into a long bamboo 
lime-container. Aiming it at such an angle 
that it would pass close to the witch-doctor, 
I applied a match. With a roaring swish the 

iant rocket sped away in swooping dives, 
just missing the old savage by a couple of 
yards. Then, bursting in a shower of red 
light on the roof of one of the huts, it set 
the sage-palm thatch on fire. 

Without waiting to note the effect of 
the first rocket, I lit the second with shaking 
hands. Directed skyward, it burst into a 
beautiful but terrifying shower of blue balls 


A village at the mouth of the Sepik River. 
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over the far end of the 
village. Shrieks and cries 
rent the air, and the 
frightened natives scur- 
ried headlong for the 
bush. The last I glimpsed 
of our old fiend on the 
platform was a limp 
figurelying at full length, 
clinging desperately to 
one of the totem-poles. 
Though we were all 
in a state of nervous 
tension, I managed to 
withdraw my excited 
police in some semblance 


of order, but not before three of them had 
discharged their rifles in the direction of the 
sing-sing platform. 

On arriving at the beach we found the 
corporal waiting for us with a ship’s boat, 
and in two journeys I had my whole force 
safely aboard the schooner. 

After attending to the wounds of my 
two boys, and placing a watch for the night, 
I tumbled into my hammock, awaking the 
next morning after the best night’s sleep 
since my arrival in New Guinea. 

Still without the murderers I had come 
in search of, I had to act quickly. There was 
only one thing to do—return to the village. 
It was only by the promise of an extra ration 


of tobacco, however, that my police were _ 


persuaded to accompany me. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Fearing an ambush I sent out four 
advance scouts in charge of the sergeant, 
following in their footsteps with: the re- 
mainder of my escort. Happily my fears 
were not realized, and we marched into the 
village to find it completely deserted save 
for two “‘ Marys’ and three old men. The 
hut on which the rocket had alighted the 

revious night, and the next one to it, had 
Bees burnt to the ground, but otherwise the 
place was unharmed. 

It was evident that the ‘‘ Marys ’’ and 
the patriarchs had been left to their fate. 
They were so convinced they were doomed 
that it was quite a time before I could assure 
them that no harm would come their way 


The Author in his office at Madang. 
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so long as the murderers and the witch- 
doctor were handed over to me. I gave each 
of them a handful of beads and a tin of meat, 
which raised their spirits considerably. They 
informed me that the villagers had taken 
themselves off to the other side of the island, 
and, after much palaver and the promise 
of more presents, I persuaded the least 
decrepit of the men to take a message to 
his chief. 

Hobbling along with the aid of a long 
stick and carrying a shining new axe as a 
present, the old fellow set out to tell his 
overlord that I promised, if the ‘‘ wanted ” 
men were given up, to see that no harm befell 
the village. On the other hand, if the 
culprits were not forthcoming, the place 
would be burnt to the ground as a punish- 
ment. While awaiting the return of our 
messenger we took up our quarters in the 
hut from which we had escaped the previous 
night. To pass away the time I spent the 
whole day ir searching the village for curios, 
which, if the owners appeared, I intended to 
trade for. 

The old savage had not returned when 
darkness set in, and so, with many qualms, 
I decided to stay the night in the hut. My 
boys built two large fires, and what with 
their light, and the glow from the volcano, 
we felt fairly safe from attack. 

The hours passed peacefully, and about 
noon the following day the old chap appeared 
at the edge of the clearing. He informed me 
that the chief and some of his warriors, 
together with the witch-doctor and the mur- 
derers, were just outside the village. He asked 
me if I would send the chief five tins of bulla 


The sing-sing platform on Vulcan Island. 
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macow (meat), the same as I had given him. 
I willingly acceded to the request, and some 
ten minutes after the messenger had left he 
returned, followed by his comrades. 

Having posted my police at one end of 
the clearing I advanced alone to meet the 
savages, who were timidly entering from the 
other end. 

Having placed my rifle on the ground, 
as a sign of my friendly intentions, I made 
the advancing chief understand that his 
men must likewise place their spears, bows 
and clubs on the ground. Thoroughly cowed, 
he carried out my suggestion, and presently 
we got down to business. 

I explained that my “ big fella master 
too much ”’ wished to punish the men who 
had killed the peaceful Kanaka, and also the 
witch-doctor, who had made my “‘ big fella 
master plenty too strong’ (angry). I also 
told him that after their punishment—which 
would last for “‘ one fella ten moon, two fella 
ten moon, three fella ten moon, six fella 
moon ”’ (three years’ imprisonment)—the 
murderers would be returned safely to their 
village. 

My ultimatum created a tremendous 
palaver amongst the savages, the old witch- 
doctor threatening all kinds of evil if he were 
given up. Whatever scruples the chief might 
have had about handing over the ‘‘ wanted ” 
men, however, he quickly succumbed to my 
demands on being offered a pipe similar to 
that which I was then smoking. 

Having handcuffed my prisoners, and 
chained them together, I commenced to 
search for a suitable sea-going canoe in 
which to send them down to Madang. 

My quest was made difficult owing to 
the fact that the islanders had secreted their 
canoes up an almost inaccessible creek, and 
several hours elapsed before the sergeant 
discovered their whereabouts. Then, after 
further argument with the chief, I traded 
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him five pounds of tobacco, one string of 
beads and ten yards of red lap-lap cloth 
in exchange for a canoe which would safely 
carry seven persons. For another tin of meat 
and a bar of soap I secured the curios I had 
found in the village, among which were two 
beautifully-carved wooden pillows repre- 
senting crocodiles, 

Having detailed my corporal and two 
boys to act as escort, with enough provisions 
to last them and their prisoners ten days, I 
bade a thankful farewell to Vulcan Island, 
and with the remainder of my police pro- 
ceeded on my voyage to the Sepik. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SEPIK. 


Within a few miles of the river’s mouth, 
the emerald-coloured water began to take 
on a dirty yellow tinge. Some four hours 
later, having passed Aitape, we entered the 
largest and most mysterious river in the 
whole of New Guinea. 

Mangroves and fetid swamps lay alon 
its low banks, the haunt of the uk-puk 
(crocodile) and the mosquito. riendly 
natives greeted the ‘ big fella ship belong 
sail,’ but I took little interest in them, for 
my attention was wholly occupied in 
flicking away the myriads of stinging insects 
that ceaselessly attacked me. The continual 
flapping of one’s hands, in many cases, brings 
on a form of St. Vitus’s Dance, and more 
than one poor fellow has gone down with 
‘‘ mosquito madness,”’ as it is called out 
there. : 

It was perfect bliss to crawl under one’s 
net at night; but even then the double layer 
of cheese-cloth, weighted with lead, failed 
to keep all the pests out. Kerosene smeared 
on the hands, arms and face was a great 
help, and though I stewed and perspired 
within my netted prison, it was better inside 
than out. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A MATTER OF 
SLAVE-RAIDING 


I 
KCP Struve 


URING 
the rule 
of the 


: Egyp- 
tians and the 
régime of the 
Khalifa Abdal- 
lahi, which fol- 
lowed it, slavery 
was rife through- 
out the Sudan. 
The chief victims 
were the primi- 
tive tribes occu- 
pying that part 
of the country 


Pression, 


late Governor of the Upper Nile Province, Sudan 


Mlustrated by S. BRIAULT 


srg ler og 


ve-raiding 
Abyssinian frontier of the Sudan. Here is a good 
of a raffianly border chieftain who tried to 
“best” the white man’s Government over some | 


communications 
too difficult to 
make prevention 
certain. 
Southwards 
down the frontier 
a chain of petty 
chieftains or meks 
held despotic 
sway, and en- 
riched themselves 
by carrying on 
the trade, or else 
seizing convoys of 
slaves and dis- 
posing of them 
themselves. 


of its official sup- 
continued along the 


sehich les roughly slaves, but got very much the worst of the deal. | These illegal 
twelfth parallel of - operations were 
latitude, away to greatly assisted 


the Uganda border; their oppressors were 
the Arabs of the North and Central Sudan. 

Some of the more warlike of these 
tribes, such as the Shilluks and Nuers, were 
able to hold their own to some extent, and 
even on occasions to get the better of the 
raiders; others were so crushed by con- 
stant raiding that they became completely 
demoralized and made no attempts at 
resistance, the men fleeing for their lives on 
the approach of the slavers, leaving the 
women and children to be captured. 

Of all these tribes none suffered more 
severely than the Buruns, who inhabit the 
country along the Abyssinian border, 
between the Blue Nile and River Baro. 
Continually raided by Arabs, Abyssinians, 
and even by the more warlike of the neigh- 
bouring kindred races, it is a wonder that 
they survived at all. 

After the overthrow of the Khalifa the 
slave-trade gencrally came to an abrupt 
end throughout the country; but sporadic 
raiding continued for some time longer in 
the less accessible parts, particularly along 
the Abyssinian frontier, where a rapid and 
fairly safe disposal of captured slaves could 
toe effected across the border, while Govern- 
anent police forces were still too small and 


by the difficult nature of the country. Here- 
abouts the Abyssiman plateau rises in a 
splendid broken wall some four thousand 
feet high straight from the Sudan plain, its 
base guarded by a series of jagged foothills 
which offer the protection of natural citadels 
to those who inhabit them. 

One of the most powerful of these 
border chieftains was the Mek of Leiki, 
who had _ his stronghold on the precipitous 
Jebel Leiki and levied toll on the surrounding 
country, keeping a wary and nervous eye 
meanwhile on the strange new Government 
which had_ proved powerful enough to 
overthrow the Khalifa, and was rumoured to 
hold objectionable and quite unorthodox 
views on the subject of the slave-trade. 

Early in the summer of 1g02 a telegram 
arrived at the headquarters of the Province 
from the Egyptian Mamur (District Officer) 
of Abu Doleib, stating that he had received 
information that the Mek of Leiki had 
captured a gang of slave-raiders, with their 
Burun prisoners, and was holding them 
pending the Government's instructions. 

It sounded to us if the Mek had done 
a_ useful piece of work, but as the incident 
did not square with that potentate’s general 
reputation, urgent instructions were sent 
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that he was to hand over his captives to a 
Government escort to be taken to Abu 
Doleib, and thence conveyed by steamer 
to Headquarters. In due course they 
arrived. 

On the day after the steamer berthed 
I came back from a tour in the south, and 
was met in the office by the Acting-Governor 
of the Province, a British officer who had 
recently returned to the Egyptian Army 
from service in the Boer War. 

‘‘T have got a thoroughly interesting 
problem for you,’’ he said. ‘‘ Look through 
this file and see what you make of it.” 

The file proved to contain an account 
of the preliminary inquiry by the Mamur 
of Abu Doleib into the case of the raiders. 
It seemed fairly simple. Two of the rascals 
admitted their guilt, while the other three 
denied all connection with them, which was 
natural enough. The Burun women simply 
maintained that they had been captured 
by all five. The Shawish (non-commissioned 
officer) of the escort made a long statement 
telating how the convoy had been handed 
over to him by the Mek of Leiki. Every- 
thing appeared to be in order. 

“It seems quite straightforward,” I 
said; but I noticed that the Acting- 
Governor was watching me with a quizzical 
smile. 

“You really think so?” he replied. 
“* Well, so did I at first. That’s what comes 
of judging by documentary evidence only ! 
Just wait till you have seen and questioned 
the prisoners, and then let me know if you 
still hold the same opinion.” 

Forthwith he sent for them, and I 
watched their arrival with interest. Two 
were striking-looking men—tall, handsome 
Arabs with keen eyes and markedly fear- 
less bearing. The other three offered a 
complete contrast, two being corpulent 
and prosperous-looking men of the merchant 
type, the third a mere boy of about fifteen. 
On being questioned, the ‘first two quite 
readily admitted that they had captured the 
slaves, but maintained that their three com- 
panions had no connection with them. They 
would say nothing further, stating that they 
would speak at their trial. 

The other three, on the contrary, were 
extremely voluble, repeatedly professing 
their complete innocence, and asserting 
that they had been arrested by the Mck 
for no reason whatever. As they could give 
no explanation of this surprising action, 
however, their statement sounded like the 
usual Arab lie. Still, I could not help remark- 
ing on the complete contrast between the 
two sets of men. 

“Quite so,” 
“That’s what started me doubting. 
come and see the slaves.” 

We went out into the courtyard and 
found a_piteous crowd of some twenty 
women, half-starved and terrified, with a 


said the Acting-Governor. 
Now 
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dozen or so emaciated children clinging to 
them. They had been well-fed and kindly 
treated ever since their arrival at Abu 
Doleib ; but no kindness could remove their 
abject ‘terror, and it was clear that they 
were in hourly expectation of some dreadful 
fate. We tried to interrogate them through 
the medium of an old soldier who knew their 
tongue, but it was a hopeless task. To every 
question, no matter what its purport, they 
merely replied monotonously that the five 
men were their masters. 

“Nothing to be learnt from them, you 
see,”’ said the Acting-Gevernor. ‘‘ They have 
been terrorized into repeating a false story. 
There is something behind all- this—some- 
thing we have got to unravel—and we shall 
not get at the truth either through the 
slavers or through those unfortunate women. 
My belief is that those two_fine-looking 
fellows are raiders all right; but how did 
those trader-like men come into the business, 
and why do the others try to shield them ? 

«The interpreter questioned the women 
throughout the steamer journey, and he has 
told them again and again that they have 
nothing to fear and will be set free here, yet 
he cannot get them to say one word more 
than what you have just heard. I worried 
away at all of them myself for two hours 
yesterday, but could get no for’arder. Now 
listen to me: We have got to try those five 
men, and on the evidence we have at present 
we are bound to find them guilty. 

“ Nevertheless, I am quiteconvinced that 
three of them are innocent. I am equally 
certain that the Buruns know the truth but 
dare not tell it. Now who has terrorized 
them, and why ? Come on; let’s have some 
suggestion—or do you still think there is no 
mystery?” 

Suddenly I had a brain-wave. ‘‘ Why 
not try the children ?”’ I suggested. ‘ Let 
us take one away, have him well fed and 
petted, and get him really happy. Then, 
perhaps, he'll have a different story to tell ? ” 

It seemed a thin chance, but the Acting- 
Governor jumped at it, so we walked round 
the pitiable group and chose a bright-eyed 
little lad of about six. He looked miserably 
thin and ill, but he had a keen, intelligent 
face and interested eyes that followed us 
as we moved. Calling up the Burun inter- 
preter, we told him to explain to the child's 
mother that we were going to take charge 
of her boy for awhile, but that he would be 
well treated and should see her every day. 

She clasped the child closely to her as 
the man spoke, apparently absolutely terror- 
stricken; then she turned and looked to 
the strange white man who wanted to take 
her boy away. Something in the Acting- 
Governor's kindly eyes seemed to reassure 
her, and, after a little more persuasion— 
rendered easier by the child’s evident willing- 
ness to go with us—she handed him over 
with a tearful smile. Good treatment was 
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beginning to have 
its effect even on 
those terrified 
souls. 

We took the 
lad with us up to 
the house and for 
five days he was 
fed like a fighting- 
cock, and_ swelled 
visibly. The ser- 
wante catering 
into the spirit o! 
the thing—showed 
him every kindness 
and played with 
him constantly, till 
he was probably a 
happier and more 
trustful little 
mortal than he had 
ever been in his 
tribal home. 

He paid a daily 
visit to his mother, 
who showed keen 
delight at the im- 

rovement in his 

ealth, and was an 
object of great 
interest to his late 
companions, At 
last, one evening, 
we had the young- 
ster in after dinner, 
and, having put 
him at his ease, 
sent for the old 
interpreter. Then, 
between us, we got 
the child to tell us 
all he knew of the 
events that followed his capture by the 
raiders. 

It was a long business, and required 
infinite patience, the information consisting 
mostly of disconnected replies to innumer- 
able questions ; but in time, supplemented 
by the evidence of the witnesses at the trial 
and inquiries which were made later at Tabi, 
it enabled us to build up the story that 
follows into a more or less connected 
narrative. 


The Mek of Leiki was in a bad temper. 
His men had headed off a convoy of slaves, 
with their five guards, on their way to 
Abyssinia, and had brought them to his 
mountain stronghold. He should have been 
thoroughly pleased at this stroke of luck, 
but the old order was changing. 

A few years ago—last year, even—his 
course would have been clear; he would 
have slaughtered the five raiders out of hand, 
taken the slaves himself, and disposed of 
some of them profitably to one of the 
Abyssinian border chieftains. But he could 
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“At last, one evening, we had the youngster in.” 


not rid himself of his fear of this new Govern- 
ment, which seemed to hear of everything, 
and was reputed to hold most objectionable 
views on both murder and the slave-trade. 

He had already seen two of these Ingliz, 
who had visited him with practically no 
escort, and yet travelled through the country 
with such compicte confidence and authority 
that they had made him realize most clearly 
the sense of power behind them. They had 
told him that if he ruled his little territory 
in accordance with their wishes he would be 
maintained in power, but they had left no 
doubt in his mind as to what those wishes 
were—and they did not at all correspond 
with his own ideas as to the privileges of a 
despot ! 

And yet, he asked himself, would the 
Government ever hear of what he might do 
with this latest capture ? Should he adopt 
his usual course once more, or should he 
release the slaves, send in the five prisoners, 
and so acquire merit which he might 
perhaps turn to his own advantage ? 

He put the dilemma before his trusted 
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chief councillor and evil genius, but that 
worthy, who scented profit from the disposal 
of the slaves and had little to fear for him- 
self, had no doubt about the course to be 
taken. 

“Have up the slavers, oh Mek!” he 
advised. ‘‘ Threaten them with death, at 
your hands or the Government’s, and make 
them give up the slaves on the promise of 
freedom. We can easily arrange that neither 
the Government nor anyone else hears a 
word from them afterwards. There are 
many dangers awaiting them on the way 
home !’’ he added, meaningly. - 

The scheme exactly suited the Mek’s 
own inclinations, but he could not shake 
off his doubts, and for some days he remained 
undecided. 

At length, seeing that his followers were 
getting restive, he had the slavers brought 
to his favourite place of judgment—an open 
space high up on the mountain, at the edge 
of a sheer cliff some three hundred feet high, 
looking out over the Sudan plain below. 

The prisoners, heavily manacled, and 
each guarded by a special ruffian, faced the 
Mek fearlessly. They were all Kenanas— 
fine fighting-men who had served the Khalifa 
for the loot his constant wars could give 
them, warriors and sportsmen, cruel and 
treacherous, perhaps, but most decidedly 
men. The Mek realized their qualities, and 
tried to overawe them with his most 
ferocious scowl. 

““ Now, dogs,” he began. ‘‘ You know 
that the Government has given me the power 
of death over all criminals. You know of 
what you are accused, and that this Govern- 
ment hangs all slave-dealers. Shall I send 
you to them and let them make short work 
of you, or will you hand over these slaves 
of yours and go your ways? If you go, see 
that you speak no word of what has happened 
here! You have your choice.” 

But the Arabs knew the Mek by reputa- 
tion ; they knew, too, that if he set them 
free they would never leave that hill alive. 
There was no need for consultation. 

“* Death comes to all men alike in their 
time, oh Mek ! ” was the quiet answer. ‘‘ We 
choose that you send us to the Government. 
They may hang us, but they will give us a 
fair trial. We shall die like men, in the open, 
and not in this hyena’s lair.”” 

The reply infuriated the Mek. Forgotten 
was his fear of the Government ; he was back 
again in his days of unrestricted power. He 
gave a signal to the guards, and the prisoners 
were forced to the verge of the cliff, each 
with a man behind him. 

““You see your death before you,” he 
bellowed. ‘ Choose |” 

But no word came from his stubborn 
captives, though their lips moved .1 a silent 
prayer to Allah. The Mck gave another signal 
and one of the guards leapt violently against 
the man in front of him. There was a sharp 
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cry, and the raider shot outwards and down- 
wards, his body turning over and over till 
there came a muffled crash on the rocks 
below, and silence. 

Thereupon the Mek’s fears returned. He 
broke up the gathering and went off to con- 
sult with his councillor, ordering the remain- 
ing prisoners to be taken back to their jail. 
His right-hand man, however, was quite 
unruffied, being only concerned to keep the 
Mek to his plan. His master’s anxiety was 
not altogether unpleasing to him. 

““You have committed yourself now,’ 
he said. ‘‘ Try each one in turn; and even 
if you have to kill them all it is most unlikely 
that what you do will be heard of at Abu 
Doleib. The main thing is to get the slaves.” 

A few more days elapsed, while the Mek 
wrestled with his fears, but in the end he 
gave way, and once more the four survivors 
were lined up on the edge of the cliff. By 
the councillor’s advice the Buruns were also 
present to see their owners dealt with, in 
the hi that, if the Government ever got 
hold of them, they might describe the scene 
as the punishment of their captors. The 
proceedings, however, meant nothing to the 
terrified Buruns. To them the whole affair 
was just a change of masters—and for the 
worse, as they fully realized. 

Once more the four prisoners were 
given their ‘“‘choice”’; but they knew that 
death was their fate whatever happened, and 
this time they replied with savage taunts 
and insults. Again a man hurtled down to 
death on the rocks below; again the three 
remaining Arabs were taken back to prison. 
They had no hope now and determined to 
maintain silence, proud and stubborn to the 
last. A third time the brutal scene was 
enacted, and the two doomed survivors were 
removed to wait their tum. Then the 
unexpected happened. 

Early that afternoon a Shawish and six 
men of the mounted police clattered into the 
village at the foot of the hill and demanded 
to see the Mek immédiately. They had to 
wait ; there was hurried questioning and con- 
sultation in the Mek’s courtyard, and it was 
a full hour before he finally consented to see 
them. Then he appeared with as many of 
his warriors as could be collected in full war 
kit, with drums and horns sounding. 

The Shawish, however, was not in the 
least impressed. He had begun his active 
service as a very young recruit at Ginnis, 
and had seen the power of the Khalifa over- 
thrown in a series of actions in which he 
himself had played a creditable part. The 
barbaric display of this pinchbeck tyrant 
merely amused him. 

“The dog barks while the lion is 
asleep,”’ he whispered to his corporal, who 
was also smiling at the Mek’s obvious efiorts 
to awe the new arrivals. 

The Shawish waited till the Mek was 
seated ; then, without salutation or any 
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preliminary beating about the bush, he 
stepped smartly forward and rapped out his 
errand. 

“‘ The Government’s orders, oh, Mek !’’ 
he announced. ‘‘ You have five slave- 
dealers and a number of Burun slaves here. 
You are to hand them over to me to take 
to Abu Doleib, and the Government holds 
you responsible for their safety.’’ 

Five slave-dealers! Back swept the 
bully’s fears in a flood. 

im § obey the orders, askari,’’ he replied. 
*“ But your information is wrong. I have the 
Buruns, and was keeping them till I received 
orders about them. But there are only two 
slavers, and those shall be sent with you.” 

A grim smile passed over the police- 
man’s face. 

“I do not argue with you; I have my 
orders,’’ he retorted. ‘‘ I was told to bring 
five and five I must have, or you will 
have to account for them. Who can read 
here ?”’ 

A young Arab stepped forward, and to 
him the Shawish handed a paper, ordering 
him to read it aloud. There was no doubt 
about the contents. The Government 
reminded the Mek of the conditions under 
which he had been allowed to retain his 
power, and warned him of the penalties of 

- failing to comply with them. The paper was 
written by the Mamur of Abu Doleib and 
sealed with the Government seal. 

The Mek wilted visibly. ‘‘ Who gave 
you this information ? ’’ he asked, and the 
Shawish replied bluntly: ‘‘ Your own man 
Ahmed Idris, who stated that he had been 
sent by you with instructions to inform us.” 

Ahmed Idris! Ahmed Idris, who had 
come to him from the Government last year, 
and whose brother he had hanged for dis- 
obedience only a month ago! So he was the 
traitor! And the devilish cunning of the 
man to pretend he had the Mek’s instruc- 
tions! It was well, he reflected, that Idris 
had left Leiki before the murder of the three 
slavers. 

The tyrant sat back speechless, thinking 
desperately, while the police began to whisper 
among themselves, quite aware that some- 
thing was very wrong. The Shawish, who 
alone knew the real reason why Idris had 
come in to Abu Doleib, watched with the 
amused smile of a man enjoying a good play. 

Suddenly the Mek sat up. 

““ You shall have the prisoners according 
to the order, oh! askari,”” he said, sullenly, 
“* but the slaves are unfit to travel yet ; they 
have been starved, and are in a village some 
way from here. Give me a few days to rest 
them, and you shall go.” 

The Shawish thought for a moment. 
He did not believe in the Mek’s sudden 
consideration for the slaves, for he knew 
that the brute cared not a rap if every one 
of them died on tne road. But he had been 
given no definite date for’ his return, and 


his mules were exhausted ; the party had 
travelled fast. Nor did he see how he could 
compel the Mek to hasten. Provided he got 
his prisoners in the end, a rest would be 
welcome. 

“So be it, oh, Mek!” he replied. “I 
give you four days, and after midday of the 
fourth I must start.” 

“It is well,’’ said the Mek. ‘See that 
the soldiers are fed and rested,’’ he added, 
to his own people, and forthwith withdrew 
to his hut. He waited awhile, till the police 
had left for a village some way from his own, 
and then hurriedly sent for his trustiest 
warriors. The position was desperate enough, 
but he still had a card to play. 

“* You have heard the orders,” he told 
his fighting-men. ‘‘ We must hand over five 
slavers, and there are only two. We must 
make up the number. Go quickly ; get any 
three Arabs you can find and bring them 
here as prisoners, but let them have no word 
with the police. I will arrange the rest. You 
understand ? ” 

The men went out, grinning broadly. 
They understood well enough, and, as with 
the councillor, the responsibility was not 
theirs. The Mek could stand the racket. 

And that was why the peaceful trader 
Osman Musa, with his young son Hamed 
Osman and his partner Khalid Mohamed, 
travelling north with two donkey-loads of 
coffee from Gidami, were suddenly seized 
and bound, their property confiscated, and 
themselves thrown into prison. There they 
found as fellow-prisoners two men who could 
give them no information as to the reason 
for their arrest, and who maintained a sullen 
silence about their own affairs. 

Next morning they were all awakened 
by the sound of a great gathering outside 
their cell. There came the harsh shouts of 
men, the screams of women and children, 
and the loud voice of one of the Mek’s re- 
tainers speaking Burun, a language which 
none of the Arabs understood. 

Presently they heard the cries of a 
woman, as though appealing for mercy, 
followed by piercing, heartrending shrieks, 
and the terrible dull thuds of hippotamus- 
hide whips falling on sodden flesh. Louder 
and louder rose the screams, drowning the 
miserable wailing of the other women. 
They grew fainter, died away, and finally 
ceased, but the blows continued to fall, and 
it was only too evident that the wretched 
woman was being beaten to death. 

There was silence again, except for a 
low, terrified whimpering. Then once more 
they heard the same harsh voice addressing 
the Buruns, answered by murmurs of 
acquiescence. Suddenly the door of their 
prison was thrown open and_ themselves 
dragged out into the light. They saw the 
Mck seated on his stool, the Buruns huddled 
in a terrified, crouching group on the ground, 
surrounded by the Mck’s men, and at the 
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back two men carrying off the limp figure 
of a woman. 

The owner of the voice came over to 
them, pointed them out to the Buruns, 
and again addressed the slaves, the 
women bowing agreement to all he said. 
His statement, incomprehensible to the 
Arabs, was repeated several times, till —— 
the Mek was satisfied that the slaves 7 
had learnt their lesson. Then the five 
men were taken back to confinement, 


“*The Government's 
orders, oh, Mek!’ he 
announced.” 


wondering vaguely what the scene had 

meant, and how it might concern them. 
Next day, Arabs and Buruns were form- 

ally handed over to the police and started 
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off on the long, miserable journey to Abu 
Doleib. It had to be done. There was no 
security for the slaves anywhere on the 
frontier, and the only way to save and re- 
patriate them was to bring them into the 
nearest Government station. But to the 
unfortunate women it was just another 
change of masters, with, no doubt, some 
dreadful fate awaiting them at the journey’s 
end. Yet they soon saw a difference. 

The police were humane men, and the 
Shawish did his best to make the marches 
as short as possible. Kindly soldiers often 
took the tired children up in front of them 
on their mules, and helped the women by 
letting them hold the stirrup-leathers as they 
walked. But food and water were scarce 
and the heat severe ; two children and one 
woman died on the way, more by reason of 
their past terrible treatment than from the 
actual hardships of this journey. 

At Abu Doleib, although they knew it 
not, their troubles were over. The Mamur 
had not the patience toworry out all the facts, 
and contented himself with taking down the 
statements of the persons concerned. Then 
he shipped them all off to the Headquarter’s 
town, three hundred miles downstream. 


We sat back at last, on the second 
evening of our investigations, with pages of 
disconnected notes sufficient to give us the 
main outlines of the story and enable us to 
go on with the inquiry. Little Oshimo, the 
child whom we had petted into confidence, 
was squatting on the floor, meditatively 
munching a lump of sugar. 

For awhile we smoked in silence. Then 
the Acting-Governor broke it with a heart- 
felt : ‘‘ Heaven grant I am in at the death 
of that villain of a Mek!’’ Then, turning 
to the interpreter, he directed him to speak 
at length with the Buruns, assure them that 
we knew everything, meant to help and free 
them, and, in turn, wanted their help to 
build up a strong case against the Mek. 

Next morning we had some of the 
women brought into the office and started 
on the inquiry. It was easy work now! 
They were a very different crowd from the 
starecrows who had arrived a week before. 
Friendly faces, kind treatment, and plenty 
of food had driven away their fears, and they 
readily filled up the gaps in little Oshimo’s 
story. 

They told us of theircapture, and how the 
main body of the raiders had gone off after 
the fleeing men of the village, leaving the five 
to take the women to Kirin. How all had 
been captured by the Mek’s men, of the 
muruaers on the cliff, of the beating to death 
of their companion, and of how the Burun- 
speaking man had told them what they were 
to say, under penalty of a similar fate if they 
failed. 
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Then we fetched in the three hapless 
traders, and informed them that they were 
released, and would be compensated for 
their sufferings when the Mek of Leiki had 
met his just fate. Finally, the two slavers, 
freed now from the fear of execution, readily 
confirmed the whole story so far as they 
knew it; they said they had refused to 
speak before because, under the shadow of 
death, silence was best. 

They were tried, pleaded guilty, and 
were sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, 
hearing the judgment with the same quiet 
gravity with which they had three times 
faced death on the cliff-edge. I heard after- 
wards that good conduct in prison had earned 
for them the customary reduction of a 
quarter of the sentence, and they are now 
probably peaceful cultivators in their own 
country. They were fine fellows; no 
criminals, but merely men who had con- 
tinued too long the evil traffic which had 
been, under the only Governments they 
had known, a profitable and legitimate 
trade. 

The Buruns we kept with us a little 
longer, till they were fully restored to 
strength ; then they were repatriated under 
police escort. They seemed really sorry to 
leave, particularly Oshimo, whom we fitted 
out with an old Cawnpore helmet, padded to 
fit his small head. He was a very proud 
person indeed. 

And the Mek? I should like to tell a 
tale of swift and salutary justice, something 
with boiling oil in it, but as a matter of fact 
the end was rather tame. The rainy season 
had set in, no troops were available to deal 
with him, and for some time longer he went 
his wicked way. Then, in the middle of the 
next dry season, a small punitive expedition 
under two British officers set out from Abu 
Doleib for Tabi, while a detachment of the 
Camel Corps, timed to co-operate with them, 
went down the centre of the Gezira. 

But the bully had no stomach for a 
fight. He played the usual réle of the time- 
expired despot and fled across the frontier, 
leaving his relatives and supporters to make 
the best terms they could with the avengers. 
A new Mek, shorn of his predecessor’s power, 
was installed in his place, and a Government 
post was established at Leiki, so that the 
inhabitants of the district had peace and 
security at last. 

Of the fate of their former ruler nothing 
was heard, but it is not difficult to conjecture. 
The hard-headed border chieftains of Abys- 
sinia were not likely to receive with honour 
a discredited and dispossessed competitor 
from the Sudan side, and perhaps, somewhere 
in the land of the Gallas, there is still a 
broken-down old slave who was once the 
all-powerful Mek of Leiki. One could hardly 
wish him a worse fate. 
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SQUARE PEGS 


i Ou Muisson 


I. 


HE reason why 
John Man- 
stead, respect- 


able, conserva- 
tive, and insular, 
brought his family to 
Canada will probably 
never be known. The 


doctor's warning that 
his wife’s weak lungs, 
threatening ‘ T.B.”’ 
in the smoky London 
atmosphere, might be 
benefited in a dry 
bracing climate, per- 
haps gave him the 


London family who dug themselves up by 
the roots, so to speak, and purchased a 
Esti Sores with che fronton of beginnina 

fe afresh in a new country. All names of 
places and people have been changed, for 
obvious reasons, but Mr. Musson vouches 
for the accuracy of the facts, every incident 

occurred 


adventures and misadventures of the 
“Mansteads ” will teach Prospective immi- 
grants more about Canadian prairie life 
than stacks of guide-books and official 


corners, and fit the 
“square pegs” into 
round holes ; but the 
old folks—never! 
Nothing but sorrow 
and misery could 
result from such a 
move—failure, losses, 


and tragedy. 
For let it be 
thoroughly under- 


stood by all intending 
immigrants that the 
Canadian prairie 
either makes or breaks 
the man who sets out 
to subdue it. Prizes 


idea ; the idiotic be- pamphlets, there are to be won, 
haviour of his son without a doubt. 
Gerald, already sow- Broad areas of 
ing a large acreage of ‘“‘ wild oats"’ in prudish fertile wheat-land regularly yielding their 


suburban life, probably strengthened his 
resolve ; and the indiscretion of his daughter 
Gladys in the matter of a harmless love 
affair, which set tongues a-wagging, may 
have settled the question. 

Anyway, whatever his motive may 
have been, he resigned his position in a 
bank, which he had held for thirty years, 
sold his home, packed up his furniture, and 
booked second-class accommodation right 
through to the little town of Mendit, Sas- 
katchewan, where, through the agency of an 
Englisn friend who lived there, he had 
already “ purchased a farm.” 

Mad and colossal folly !_ Ridiculous and 
absurd lack of judgment! As well tear up 
one of the ancient oak trees from the cool 
glades of Epping Forest—leaving half its 
roots behind at that—and plant it out on the 
wind-swept prairie, expecting it to grow 
and flourish, as to dump your gently-bred 
Londoners down in such a changed environ- 
ment hoping that they will prosper. 

The young folks might make good 
perhaps, after enduring enough humiliations 
and hardships to knock off their sharp 


vast stores of golden grain. Great herds of 
sleek cattle dotted about the emerald hills 
in summer, or safely sheltered inside snug 
buildings in the winter. Big, warm, com- 
fortable houses, furnace-heated, their base- 
ments piled with stacks of wood and coal. 
Lavish tables spread with wholesome food 
in such profusion as the Londoner never 
dreams of. Automobiles, radios, telephones, 
electro-power—everybody can have them. 
Prosperity and abundance are within reach 
of all who have enough tenacity to forge 
and use the magic key—WORK. 

They only ask you one question in the 
West. it doesn’t matter where you come 
from or who your father was, and you need 
no references from your last job. he thing 
that matters is : ‘' Are you willing to work ? ” 
If so, go to it—at anything, at the first job 
that comes. You can work at farming, at 
carpentering, at blacksmithing, butchering or 
bakering, or even candlestick-making, any- 
thing so long as you give full return for 
wages paid. 

If you do that, no man can keep you 
down ; in fact, everyone will help to boost 
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you up, and before long you will be sharing 
the prizes which are the worker’s due. But 

this : it must be real work—not of the 
trade-union-agitator kind, where you watch 
the clock all day and drop your tools when 
the whistle blows. That won’t get you 
anywhere out West. 

You've got to work when there’s work 
to be done, and in the summer that’s all 
the while ; for there’s lots of time to rest in 
the winter. 

Work, then, is the key that will unlock 
the treasure-chest, and it was a key that the 
Mansteads did not possess. Poor, soft- 
handed souls; what did they know of real 
toil? The old man had pottered about a 
little in the garden, and thought he was 
quite ‘‘ hardened ” to manual labour; the 
mother had always had servants to wait on 
her, and was addicted to Church socials and 
bridge-parties ; Gerald was frankly idle, 
while Gladys could paint, draw, and perform 
other such ladylike accomplishments. And 
they were going to Canada—to farm ! 

The first mistake they made was to 
purchase a whole outfit of clothes and sun- 
dries to take with them, mostly unsuitable, 
and some absurd. Gerald even bought a 
revolver, with which he couldn’t have hit a 
barn. With all due respect for British 
goods, the place to buy things for use in 
Canada is in Winnipeg or Regina—after 
you've been in the country six months. 
By that time you know what you want, 
and whether you’re going to stay. More- 
over, the Canadians will like you all the 
better. 

All unmindful of these details, the 
Mansteads duly embarked and were carried 
Pressandly toward their destination. Mrs. 
Manstead made many friends among the 
lady passengers, while Gerald, in the smoking- 
room, 
loose change with which his 
would supply him. 

All went merrily as a marriage bell on 
board the steamer as far as Halifax (it 
being early spring), and on the comfortable 
C.P.R. Transcontinental right up to Regina. 
Nothing marred the tranquillity of the 
journey. Alighting at the ‘ Queen City,” 
however, they became aware of a distinct 
drop in the temperature, which forcibly 
reminded them that they were in Canada 
at last. They spent the night in an hotel. 

Early next morning, as they bumped 
slowly along over the little branch line which 
conveyed them to their final destination, 
they got a sorry introduction to the prairie 
which was to be their home. From the 
windows of the train they beheld great wind- 
swept stretches of flat, desolate-looking wil- 
derness, with here and there a group of 
naked, shed-like buildings surrounded with 
mountainous driftsof dirty, half-melted snow. 

The Mansteads surveyed the landscape 
with ill-concealed disgust. 


guv’nor ”’ 


contrived to lose at poker all the- 


“So this is Canada!” . said’ John 
Manstead. ‘‘ Why, it’s ttle: better than 
adesert! Look there!” 


He pointed to an enormous stretch of 
ill-worked summer fallow. ‘‘I never ‘saw 
such weeds in my life! And look at all the 
snow. Why, in England the primroses are 
out!” ww - 

Mrs. Manstead sighed. Although she 
had loyally fallen in with her husband's plans, 
she had never been in favour of the move." 

“My dear, I hope we shall like it,’’ she 
murmured ; ‘‘ but I’m afraid it’s going to be 
very different from dear Old England. 
There’s not a tree to be seen!” ~ 

“It’s a disgusting country,” growled 
Mr. Manstead. “I was not long finding 
that out! And the people you meet seem 
so familiar ; their curiosity is insatiable.’’ 

‘‘ Be careful what you say, dear,”” 
admonished his wife. ‘‘ Some of them may 
hear what you are saying about them.. Why, 
I declare, there’s one of them coming over 
to us now!” 

“By Jove! But he’s a frowsy-looking 
old beggar,” whispered Gerald to his sister, 
‘* Looks like one of those Russian refugees.”’ 

The individual in question, a big, kroad- 
shouldered man, whose serviceable home- 
spun garments were concealed by a shabby 
coon-skin coat, lurched stolidly down the 
centre of the railway coach and halted at 
the compartment where our friends were 
sitting. Though his appearance was gro- 
tesque, there was resolution expressed in his 
unshaven chin, while friendship and under- 
standing smiled from his shrewd blue eyes. 

‘‘ Goot-day,” he remarked, touching his 
mangy fur cap. The hand which he raised 
toward it resembled one of those large 
malformed potatoes which one occasionally 
sees in a greengrocer’s basket, ‘‘ You vass 
getting off at Mendit—Yes—no—eh ? ” 

The grunt with which Mr. Manstead 
acknowledged this inquiry might have meant 
anything; the stranger took it for the 
attirmative. He sat down heavily in the 
adjoining seat. 

‘““Ah! Ay have tink so,’”’ he remarked, 
shrewdly. ‘‘ Den we going to be neighbours, 
may be. Dat Oscar Swanson tell me dat he 
sell his farm to some green English people, 
and ven I sce you I say to mineself: ‘ By 
Yimmy, dat’s dem.’”’ 

Even the frigid reserve of the English 
family was not proof against the curiosity 
this statement aroused. They became mildly 
interested, though not flattered. 

“Well, sir, and what 1f we are ? ” 
Mr. Manstead, grudgingly. 

“Well, sir, I tell Oscar he have soak you 
on dat half-section. Ten t’ousand dollars 
he say you pay for it—spot cash. You must 
be crazy! It not wort’ half dat. You sign 
papers wit him yet ? If not, you tell him 
take a big jump in de lake first.” 

So far as Mr. Manstead was concerned 
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“*T tell you dis,’ he added. ‘You go broke on dat farm for sure.’” 
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A farmyard in early spring. 


this sage advice fell upon deaf ears. His 
British prejudice resented such interference 
with his private affairs. That this uncouth 
stranger should know all the ins and outs of 
his business dealings filled him with dis- 
pleasure. He decided that this would be a 
good opportunity to put him in his place. 

‘Excuse me, sir,”’ he replied crushingly, 
““put I don’t see that my affairs are any 
concern of yours. I shall be obliged to you 
if you will be good enough to mind your 
own business and let me attend to mine. 
Good morning, sir." 

The stranger took this rebuff good- 
naturedly, though there was a hurt look in 
his kindly blue eyes as he arose. 

“‘ Very well,” he said, “ if you feel dat 
way about it dere’s not’ing more to be said. 
But I tell you dis,’’ he added, pointing one 
huge finger impressively at the Englishman. 
“You go broke on dat farm for sure, and 
I’m tellin’ you.” 

At this juncture the train slowed down 
at a town which proved to be their destina- 
tion, and the stranger, after gathering up 
his belongings lurched out of the door. The 
Mansteads, eager to be moving after their 
slong period of inactivity, were not slow in 
following his example. 

At the station they were greeted by their 
English acquaintance who was waiting there 
to meet them. This gentleman, whose name 
was Walter Hammond, was not well known 
to Mr. Manstead ; he was the son of an old 
friend of the family, but had left England 
some years before, and was said to be doing 
well in the real estate business, though 
locally he had the reputation of being a 
‘‘ slick Alec.” 

He was a tall, dark, neatly-dressed 
fellow, and his pleasing manners made a 
very favourable impression on the Manstead 
family. With all his affability, however, he 
appeared nervous and ill at ease ; it seemed 
as if he was anxious to get them away from 
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the le on the 
crowded platform. 

Mr. Manstead had 
not yet recovered from 
his encounter with the 
stranger on the train. 
The latter's broad 
back could be seen as 
he waved his hand in 
some altercation with 
the station-agent. 

‘* Who's that per- 
son ?”’ demanded Mr. 
Manstead of his new 
friend as they turned 
away. 

uf That? Why, 
that’s Ole Oleson, 
the big Swede,’ an- 
swered Hammond. 
“Why?” he added 
suspiciously. “ Has 
he been talking to you?” 

“Yes. He had the impertinence to 
question me about the farm I am _ pur- 
chasing. He seemed to know all the details.” 

“IT suppose he told you the price was 
too high,’’ questioned Hammond, his eyes 
narrowing. ‘‘ He’s got no use for me, and it 
would just suit him if he could queer the 
deal. He wants the place himself.” 

“That’s what I inferred,’’ said Mr. 
Manstead, proud of his own shrewdness. 
“ But don’t worry ; I put him in his place 
tight away. Confound his impudence ! "’ 

Mr. Hammond breathed an inaudible 
sigh of relief. ‘‘ Then you'll be ready to sign 
the papers right after dinner ? ’’ he said. ‘I 
have everything arranged. It’s a mere 
matter of formality, of course." 

Dinner was served at a private table in 
acorner of the hotel dining-room. It wasa 
very good meal, the food being wholesome 
and well served. They were waited on by a 
pleasant-faced girl who seemed to do every- 
thing she could to make them comfortable. 
At the end of the meal Gerald slipped a 
“‘ quarter ’’ under his plate. 

“What's that for ? '’ asked Hammond, 
noticing the coin. 

“Why, for the waitress, of course,’ 
answered the young man. “ The service is 
excellent.”’ 

“Well, don’t queer yourself by trying 
to tip her,”’ replied the older man. “I’m 
afraid she would resent it. Her father is a 
business man in the town ; she is just help- 
ing Mrs. Brooks until she can get a waitress 
from the city. Her name is Rosie. I'll 
introduce you, if you like.’ 

‘Thank you,” put in Mrs. Manstead 
frostily; ‘‘ but we have no desire to be 
introduced to the waitress.’ 

“Very well,’”’ said Mr. Hammond, red- 
dening. “TIT forgot your English viewpoint, 
but really she’s no more a waitress than I 
am ; and even if she was——”’ 


His remarks were cut short by the girl’s 
return. After dinner Hammond escorted 
the whole family down to the lawyer’s office, 
where the legal documents were all drawn up 


and ready, the vendor having already 
signed. 
Mr. Manstead glanced over them. 


Everything seemed correct. Three hundred 
and twenty acres of land, dwelling-house, 
barn, granaries, etc., as listed for $10,000o— 
a little more than $30 per acre or, in English 
money, £6. It did not seem too much. 
Why, lots of land in England was rented for 
a like sum annually—and he was getting the 
buildings thrown in. 

It looked like a real bargain. Moreover, 
his cheque was already given. As Hammond 
said, the thing was a mere formality. 
Deliberately he signed his name upon the 
dotted line. Hammond witnessed the 
signature, and the transaction was complete. 

Again the agent breathed an inaudible 
sigh of relief ; it had been a good day's work 
for him. 

Early next morning Hammond drove 
the Mansteads out to take possession of their 
new home. It was still quite cold, although 
the snow had melted enough to spoil. the 
sleighing. Cars were still out of the question, 
for the roads were very muddy and every 
depression full of water. The trip was made 
in a two-seated vehicle called a ‘‘ democrat ”” 
drawn by a couple of bronchos who floun- 
dered bravely through the mud. 

The landscape was flat and singularly 
devoid of beauty. The only vegetation con- 
sisted of the dry, brown prairie grass and 
the shrivelled weeds along the roadside ; 
on every northern slo’ lay masses of 
unmelted snow. For miles the road wound 

‘ ever vast stubble-fields and black ploughing. 
Every farm they passed seemed to be sur- 
rounded by reek- 
ing dung-hills, 
hideous little 
blots upon a stark 
barren landscape. 

With some 
surprise Mr. Man- 
stead learned that 
his farm was some 
twelve miles from 
the town. 

Presently he 
inquired about 
the size of the 
house. 

“Well, I’m 
not sure,’’ said 
Mr. Hammond. 
‘“‘T don’t suppose 
it’s very large. A 
small house is 
easier to heat in 
the winter, and 
as Swanson was a 
bachelor it’s not 
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likely to be very big. However, you can 
easily build a piece on it, if necessary."’ 

“What do you mean by saying you’re 
not sure ? ’’ demanded Mr. Manstead. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to say you didn’t see this farm 
before you bought it ? ” 

“Well, no!’’ admitted Hammond. ‘I 
couldn’t get out to view it in the winter-time. 
But I know there are buildings on it all 
tight, for the man’s been living on the 
place.” 

_‘It seems a very funny way to do 
business, sir,” growled Mr. Manstead, and 
relapsed into silence. His thoughts were 
not cheerful, and he shivered as he surveyed 
the harsh, desolate-looking country. 

At last Hammond pulled up the horses. 

“I guess we're here at last,” he cried 
cheerfully. “ The buildings ain’t much, 
but on the whole it’s better than I thought.” 

They had stopped before some shacks, 
the appearance of which was so utterly 
cheerless and revolting that the Mansteads 
recoiled from them in horror. The house— 
it was little better than a hovel—was covered 
with black tar-paper, now torn and flapping 
in the wind. 

The place had been banked with manure 
to keep out the cold—a custom which pre- 
vails on the prairies regardless of the warn- 
ings of the sanitary officials. All around the 
snow was defiled with the frozen accumula- 
tion of a winter’s refuse, lying just where 
the owner had hurled it from the doorway. 
Tin cans, potato peelings, egg-shells and 
dish water were frozen into a solid mass, 
three to four feet high, making it a slippery 
and perilous venture to cross the threshold. 

he edifice which did service for a barn, 
a mere hut built of sods, was half buried 
by a winter’s accumulation of stable refuse. 
The owner, when cleaning out, had 
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apparently pitched it through the doorway, 
leaving it to settle where the winds might 
carry it, and the entrance resembling a 
dark unwholesome tunnel. Two other 
dirty-looking sheds, which evidently went 
by the glorified name of “ granarics,’’ pro- 
truded from the snow in the background. 

Hammond climbed down from the 
‘‘democrat ’’ and approached the house. 
The Mansteads followed, scaling the icy 
garbage-heap with evident alarm and 
disgust. 

The condition of the interior did not 
belie its outward appearance. The occupant 
had evidently deserted it for some days. 
Traces of his occupancy, however, were not 
lacking, and at sight of the absolute filthi- 
ness of the place poor Mrs. Manstead broke 
down entirely. Had there been a clean 

lace to lie on she would undoubtedly have 
‘ainted. As it was she burst into tears. 

“Oh, dear! ’”’ she cried, wringing her 
hands, ‘“‘I can’t live here! What shall we 
do ? What shall we do?” 

“This is terrible,’ quavered Mr. Man- 
stead. ‘‘ She’s quite right. We could never 
stand this. It’s not fit for pigs to live in. 
What shall we do?” 

“Yes; it’s too bad,’’ agreed Hammond. 
‘These bachelors are fierce. The way they 
live is simply disgusting. I guess you'll 
have to build all right. But cheer up; it’s 
not so bad as I thought. Look yonder.” 

He pointed through one cracked dirty 
window pane on the north side. Com- 
mencing within ten feet of the home, there 
stretched as far as the eye could reach a 
vast expanse of fallow land—rich, black, 
fertile soil worked down as fine as a garden. 
Not a weed, not a stone marred its velvet 
smoothness. From the wet hollows the 
noonday sun drew the moisture up in a white 
steaming mist. 

“See that summer fallow?” con- 
tinued Hammond, “ There’s at least two 
hundred acres all ready for crop. Get your 
drills over that early, and it should go 
thirty bushels to the acre, maybe forty. 
Enough to pay for the farm the first year. 


That's what Swanson’s been doing. That's ° 


why he’s neglected his buildings so badly. 
I guess you’re well away, after all.” 

“ But what shall we do in the mean- 
time ?’’ asked Mrs. Manstead plaintively. 

“Oh, I'll fix that up,’’cried Hammond, 
gaily. ‘‘ You people go back to town and stay 
at the hotel for a couple of weeks. I'll 
send a carpenter out, and some lumber, and 
we'll have a home up for you in no time. 
While they’re building you can buy your 
stock and implements. You'll need horses, 
cows, hogs, hens, and a full line of machinery, 
beside seed and feed.” 

For Mr. Manstead the next three weeks 
became a perfect orgy of spending. He had 
fondly imagined that when he arrived at 
the end of his journcy all he would have 
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to do was to move out to his farm and start 
living on the produce. He had thought of 
a farm as a place where wheat, oats, barley, 
eggs, butter and cheese produce themselves 
with very little effort on the farmer's part ; 
where kindly Nature bountifully empties 
her Horn of Plenty, and all you have to do 
is to watch things grow and live on the fat 
of the land. 

He was about to be disillusioned. He 
found himself at the very outset confronted 
with an additional capital outlay of several 
thousand dollars. The lumber for the house 
cost $500; four horses another $1,000, 
two cows $100, three brood sows another 
$100, harness $150, and a line of imple- 
ments well over $2,000. Then there was 
$200 for seed, and another $100 for oats 
and hay, not counting innumerable little 
items charged up at the hardware store, 
the blacksmith’s, and the harness-shop. Poor 
Mr. Manstead’s head swam when confronted 
with the total, for, being a methodical 
accountant, he kept track of every item. 

In vain he protested to Mr. Hammond, 
That gentleman always appeared to have 
a list of extra requirements for him to buy, 
and always seemed to have a vender on 
hand with the stuff to sell. 

“If you're going to farm,” he would 
say, ‘‘ you certainly need these things to 


start with. You're only getting what you 
absolutely require. You can't possibly do 
with less."’ 


“But I'm running short of money,’’ 
objected Mr. Manstead. 

‘Oh, everyone's short of money at 
this time of the year,” replied Hammond 
calmly. ‘‘ Your credit is good. Buy and 
give your note for what you can’t pay for. 
You'll be able to make it up out of the crop 
next fall. Everybody does it in this country.”’ 

This was a new doctrine for the English- 
man. Hitherto he had always prided himself 
upon paying his way, and to owe money 
was a new experience for him. But after all, 
he reasoned, he was only making a capital 
investment, and Hammond said he would 
surely have a bumper crop on that wonderful 
piece of summer fallow. 

Tentatively he approached the imple- 
ment man on the subject of terms. 

“Sure,” cried that worthy, ‘‘ the com- 
pany will carry you. Suppose you pay $200 
down and sign a lien note for the balance ? "’ 

Almost gratefully Mr. Manstead gave 
his cheque, and signed a note for $2,000, 
the balance which remained unpaid. There 
was a paragraph in very small print on the 
note which he didn’t bother to read, although 
he was surprised to see that the interest was 
filled in at eight per cent. and twelve per 
cent. after due. 

Rather disappointed, he pointed this 
out to the implement-mar. 

“Oh, eight per‘cent. is usual in this 
country,”’ he replied. ‘‘ As to the twelve 


“Tl make you pay for it, sir!’ shouted Mr. Manstead. ‘I’ll have the law on you!’” 


per cent., that only comes in force after the 
note is due, and you’re going to pay it when 
it’s due, aren’t you?” 

There was no answer to this argument. 

After about three weeks Hammond 
announced that the new house was finished, 
and once more the Mansteads drove out to 
their farm. The weather was now warm and 
springlike, and the appearance of everything 
was changed, The new house, though small, 
was clean and comfortable, and when the 
furniture had been arranged to their satis- 
faction the ladies began to think that they 
ought to be happy there after all. 


Hammond had put a man and team at 
work clearing up around the buildings, and 
all was now sweet and wholesome. Blades 
of green grass were sprouting in the patches 
of black earth, and everything gave token 
that the growing season was at hand. 

At Hammond’s suggestion the Nan- 
steads hired this teamster, whose name was 
Jim Jordan, the agreement being that he 
should stay long enough to put the crop in 
and show them how to work the farm, after 
which they thought they could manage the 
place alone, thus saving the expense of a man, 

Jordan was an experienced farm-hand, 
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and from a Western standpoint an excellent 
one, though he had pronounced views as to 
what constituted his duties and what 
did not. 

The first day he locked horns with his 
new ‘‘ boss”’ by flatly refusing to milk the 
cows, claiming that it was ‘‘ wimmin’s 
work.” 

“* But, my good man,” expostulated Mr. 


A bachelor home on the prairie. 


Manstead, ‘‘ you surely don’t expect my 
wife or daughter to milk those awful 
creatures, do you ? Why, it’s unthinkable ! ” 

“Then what’s the matter with yew 
milkin’ ‘em ? ’’ answered the man doggedly. 
“It’s a cinch we’ve got ter have milk—and 
the kid’s no good for nuthin’.”” He nodded 
contemptuously at Gerald, who stood idly 
by with a sheepish grin on his face, smoking 
a cigarette. 

Mr. Manstead fairly spluttered with 
wrath. Before he could think of a crushing 
reply his daughter Gladys arrived upon the 
scene. She was becomingly clad in blue 
overalls and carried a shiny milk pail on her 
chubby bare arm. 

“I’m going to milk the cows, daddy 
dear!’’ she cried, her blue eyes dancing 
with excitement at the prospect. 


“Why! Why! my dear,” stammered 
Mr. Manstead in amazement. ‘“‘ You must 
not go near the horrid brutes! You’d be 


scared to death.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t, daddy,” cried the 
girl laughing. “‘ While we were in town Rosie 
—the waitress at the hotel—showed me how 
to milk. She told me I should have to do it, 
so I got her to teach me. It’s great fun. 
They say it makes your arms beautiful. 
See!’ and she displayed her plump white 
forearm. ‘‘If Mr. Jordan will help me for 
the first time I’m sure I can manage it.” 

“Well, I’ll be gol-darned!’’ muttered. 
that worthy, as he followed her to the barn. 

he girl’s going to be some good after all.” 

The milking problem disposed of, 
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another altercation took place toward 
evening. 

Mr. Manstead had bought two loads of 
hay from a neighbouring farmer, and Mr. 
Jordan and Gerald had hauled it into the 
yard. Jordan told the latter to pitch it up 
on top of the low flat roof of the ‘‘ barn” 
while he took the team away to attend to 
some other work. Gerald, who was bor 
lazy, found that this was 
hard work, so he compro- 
mised by throwing the 
hay off upon the ground 
nearby, building it into a 
rough stack. When Jordan 
returned it was nearly 
dark, but when he saw the 
hay on the ground the 
language he used was 
terrible, and he gave the 
boy what is known as a 
severe ‘‘ bawling out.” 

Mr. Manstead thought 
it time to interfere. ‘‘I 
can’t allow you to speak 
to my son in that dis- 
respectful way,’ he said 
with dignity. “He had 
my permission to stack 
the hay on the ground. [ 
could see no advantage in 
putting it on the roof, as it would only have 
to be thrown down again. It’s much more 
convenient where it is.” 

“Oh, well,”’ grumbled Jordan, “it's not 
my hay. Do it any way you like.’”” Next 
morning Mr. Manstead was astounded to 
see about a hundred head of cattle in his 
farmyard—great horned brutes of all colours, 
shapes, and sizes. They were mostly con- 
centrated around the spot where the hay 
had been. Jordan was endeavouring to drive 
them off by shouting hoarsely and walloping 
the less active members of the herd with a 
stick. 

“T guess we'll have to go after 
some more hay,” he remarked, coolly, 
as his employer hastened to his side. 
‘‘There’s scarcely enough left to feed the 
horses. Get out of ‘here, you blankety- 
blanks!” 

‘““Why! this is an outrage,” cried Mr. 
Manstead, indignantly. ‘‘ To whom do these 
cattle belong ? ”’ 

“Ole Oleson, I guess,’’ said Jordan 
laconically. ‘‘ That’s his place over there.” 
He pointed to a grove of trees about two 
miles away, where a huge red barn shouldered 
itself above the naked branches, flanked by 
two tall silos and dominated by a towering 
windmill. ‘‘ Some place he’s got, too,’’ he 
added admiringly. ‘‘ That looks like him 
coming now.” 

Sure enough, a broken-down buggy 
rattled into the yard followed by a couple of 
lanky boys on barebacked ponies, and a dog. 
It pulled up at the stable door and the genial 
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face of Mr. Oleson beamed upon the scene 
of the disaster. - 

“‘ Goot-day, sir,’’ he cried cheerfully; 
‘‘goot-day, Yimmy. My cattle’s been over 
here boddering you some, eh? Here! Sic 
’em, boy! Send ’em home!” With much 
circling of ponies, shouting of men, and 
barking of dogs the milling cattle were 
rounded up and driven out of the yard, 
whence they streamed leisurely over the 
hill in a homeward direction. 

Amid the shouting and barking Mr. 
Manstead had been vainly trying to make 
himself heard; the noise, however, had 
rendered his remarks inaudible, so that he 
only succeeded in getting very red in the 
face. By the time it died away in the dis- 
tance his condition bordered upon apoplexy. 
He flew at the smiling Oleson like an in- 
furiated turkey gobbler. 

‘* What do you mean, sir,”’ he stuttered, 
waving his arms, 
““what do you_mean 
by this outrage ? ” 

“Outrage? I 
don’t quite get you,” 
answered Oleson 
slowly. 

“Why, these in- 
fernal cattle of yours, 
sir! They’ve trampled 
all over my farm and 
eaten up ten pounds’ 
worth of good hay.” 

“Well, well,” 
answered the Swede 
soothingly, ‘‘ dat’s too 
bad, sure. Didn’t you 
know we had Herd Law 
here? You should have 
had your hay fenced, 
so’s de cattle couldn’t 
getatit. It’sa wonder 
Yimmy Yordan didn’t 
tell you.” 

“Tl make you 
pay for it, sir!” 
shouted Mr. Manstead, 
more enraged than ever 
by this last remark. 
“You see if I don’t! I'll have the law on 
you, if there is any law in this infernal 
country! It’s the same as stealing.” 

The Swede’s face flushed, and in his eye 
there gleamed an angry light. ‘‘ Don’t you 
get hot under the collar, old man,” he 
replied. ‘‘If you get monkeying wid de law, 
maybe you be sorry. I know what de law 
is, and maybe you get the worst of it. I 
maybe was going to send you over some hay, 
but yoost for dat you can take a big yump 
in de lake. Hullo! what’s dat?” 


What trains look like in the winter-time. 
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A big red cow had broken away from 
the herdsmen, galloped back into the yard, 
and now stood stiff-legged with her neck 
stretched out, bellowing for all she was 
worth. Her distended udder showed that 
she had recently calved. The ground where 
she stood sloped down to a funnel-shaped 
hollow. 

“See dat Biossom cow, Yimmy?” 
said Oleson, ‘‘ she’s bawling for her calf. I 
bet he’s fell down dat old well. 
Swanson he should fence it.”’ 

He climbed out of the buggy, and the 
two men walked toward the sunken ground. 
Sure enough, at the bottom of a deep hole 
a mass of draggled red fur could be seen 
floating in the water. 

““Dere now, you see,’’ said Oleson, 
turning to Mr. Manstead. “ Now I go to 
law wid you! I make you pay for dat 
calf, sure; and he pure-bred one too, by 
Yimmy. He cost you 
some money before you 
t’rough.”” 

With a grim smile 
Mr. Oleson nodded his 
farewell, produced a 
rope from his buggy, 
tied it to the horns 
of the bereaved cow 
and led her slowly 
homewards. 

Next day Mr. 
Manstead went to 
town to consult a 
lawyer. He learned a 
few things that sur- 
prised him. In_ the 
first place the ‘‘ Herd 
Law” permitted the 
farmers to let their 
cattle run at large 
until after the crop 
was sown in_ the 
spring, every man’s 
cattle having an equal 
right to the abundant 
forage on the boundless 
prairie. Secondly, he 
could make no claim 
for the lost hay ; he should have protected 
it from the ranging cattle. Thirdly, he was 
responsible for the dead calf ; it being against 
the law to leave any open hole unfenced in 
Herd Law districts. 

Before he left town he was served with 
a writ notifying him that Oleson was enter- 
ing suit against him for $100 damages. 
The lawyer advised him to settle out of 
court—and charged him $5.00 for the 
advice ! Mr. Manstead’s troubles were 
beginning ! 


I told 


(To be continued.) 
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T three o'clock 
in the after- 
noon of 
June 27th, 

1927, two Newfound- 
land fishermen, 
George Robert May, 
aged forty-nine, of 
Bosee, and Charles 


an_ iceberg 


Eleven days adrift in an open boat in the 

wide Atlantic, their only food a few 

biscuits, their only water obtained from 

that providentially hove in 

sight! Such was the experience that 

befell two Newfoundland fishermen, 
here set down. 


oars and tried shout- 
ing. No answering 
hail, however, came 
back to encourage 
them. The wall of 
fog seemed to muffle 
their voices, so once 
more they rowed on, 
thinking they were 


and 


Williams, aged fifty, 

Cove, stepped from the deck of 
the fishing schooner Donald A. Creaser, 
of Lahave, Lunenberg, Nova Scotia, into 
their little dory, twelve feet by five, and 
rowed away. 

The Donald A. Creaser was fishing on 
the Grand Banks, off the Newfoundland 
coast, and the men’s object in leaving her 
was to haul in their lines which, as is the 
usual custom, had been set some distance 
away. 

‘The vicinity of the Grand Banks is one 
of the most treacherous and dreaded areas 
in the stormy Atlantic—a region of fogs and 
tempestuous seas—and its dangers are not 
underrated by the sturdy fishermen who 
frequent it in pursuit of a livelihood. 

It was fog that was to prove the undoing 
of the two men who, without knowing it, 
were on the threshold of an amazing ad- 
venture, 

There was fog about when they started, 
a lowering bank that was already looming 
threateningly ; but, well-versed as they were 
in the cl.matic vagaries of the Grand Banks, 
the two men were not prepared for the swift- 
ness of its actual descent. One moment saw 
the air comparatively clear; the next, 
everything was blotted out by a grey, 
clammy blanket of impenetrable vapour. 

Even so, May and Williams were not 
at first unduly alarmed. “They gave up their 
project of reaching the lines, but their ship 
was close at hand and they had little doubt 
of reaching her. Turning the boat's head, 
they rowed back toward where they 
imagined the schooner to be lying. 

but it struck them presently that the 
distance seemed longer than it ought to be. 
No sign of the vessel loomed through the 
mist, and accordingly they rested on their 


still out of earshot. 

The hours passed and still the fog 
persisted, its gloom now accentuated by the 
failing daylight. All sense of direction left 
the two men; they realized with growing 
alarm that they were lost. Soon the darkness 
of night settled down upon them, and they 
knew that they must wait for daylight before 
there could be any hope of rescue. 

Morning came at last, after an inter- 
minable night, and they found the fog had 
lifted. But the clearer atmosphere disclosed 
an empty horizon ; there was no sign of their 
own ship, or of any other. Obviously they 
had all the time been rowing in the wrong 
direction. 

Forthwith they took stock of their 
provisions, and the result was cheerless. 
There were some twenty biscuits in the boat, 
which they divided between them, but of 
water not a drop—and already both of them 
were becoming conscious of the pangs of 
thirst ! 

With the clearing of the fog, too, there 
came a new peril. The wind began to freshen 
and the sea to rise, tossing their flat-bottomed 
little cockle-shell about ominously. Should 
anything approaching a storm arise they 
could not hope to weather it. They looked 
grimly into one another's eyes, and each 
read the other's unspoken thoughts. 

Silence, indeed, was a feature of their 
ordeal. Both May and Williams, like most 
Newfoundlanders, are men of action rather 
than of words. They knew what they were 
up against without discussing it. “We 
talked little,’’ May said afterwards, ‘‘ but 
we both thought a lot!’ 

And they had time for thinking! For 
five days and nights, their dory a tiny speck 
on the vast Atlantic wastes, they alternately 
rowed and drifted on. Their biscuits, care 
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“Breaking off pieces of the ice, they sucked them feverishly.” 


y rationed, served to keep body and soul 
her, but their lips were cracked and 
their stomachs craving for the water they 
could not have. All day long their bloodshot 
eyes searched the blank horizon, seeking for 
the smoke or sail that never came. But, 
more than anything, it was water they 
desired 

And at length, when their thoughts were 
becoming very grim, the miracle happened. 
Drifting toward them, borne along by wind 
and current, they sighted an iceberg. Sum- 
moning up their failing strength, they 
manceuvred the dory alongside, and _break- 
ing off pieces of the ice, sucked them fever- 
ishly, the frigid liquid literally giving them 
life as it trickled down their parched throats. 

Vou. Lx.—29. 


But the berg proved only an interlude 
in their ordeal. The wind rose again, the sea 
grew rougher, and the iceberg drifted away 
as it had come. The few pieces they had 
managed to store in the boat soon melted, 
and they had nothing in which to conserve 
the water. For the time being their raging 
thirst was assuaged ; but the worst was yet 
to come, 

Six more days and nights followed the 
first five, and the weather steadily worsened 
as their powers of endurance grew less. Seas 
broke over the boat continually, drenchigg 
their chilled bodies. Rain fell, icy rain that 
soaked them still further—rain, too, that 
they had no means of catching. 

The last of their jealously-guarded 
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biscuits had now been eaten, and hunger 
was added to their renewed thirst. Moreover, 
they presently suffered a further disaster 
which seemed to them overwhelming. One 
night, while they dozed in utter weariness, 
they were left with only one oar—the other 
was swept away by a wave that threatened 
to engulf the tiny boat. 

It was cold, they said, that they felt 
most at this stage—the bitter cold of those 
northern waters. Only the hardy frame of a 
Newfoundland fisherman could have with- 
stood it ; any ordinary man would speedily 
have succumbed. Even in May and Williams 
it produced a lethargy of mind and body 
that in its way, perhaps, was merciful. They 
hardly expected rescue now; the days and 
hours were but a timeless eternity of 
suffering. 

On the morning of the eleventh day the 
remaining oar followed its fellow, whisked 
away by the sea, as if in wanton mockery 
of their misery. They hardly cared ; huddled 
in the bottom of the dory they waited for 
the end they both knew could not now be 
long delayed. 

Yet, after all, rescue was at hand. The 
steamship Albuera, of Leith, laden with five 
thousand tons of paper for a great London 
daily journal, and rolling in the heavy swell, 
sighted the drifting dory and, approaching, 


saw that it contained two utterly exhausted 
men. The commander, Captain Thomas 
Georgeson, manceuvred the steamer into 
Position, lines were thrown over the boat, 
and May and Williams—together with the 
little craft that had carried them so staunchly 
—were hoisted aboard. 

When they sighted the steamer one of 
the castaways actually broke down and 
cried, fearing that she might pass them 
unseen. When he was taken into a cabin 
he went down on his knees and uttered a 
prayer of thanksgiving that help had come 
when all seemed over. 

The men’sone desire at first was for water. 
Everything possible was done for them by 
Captain Georgeson, and the sympathetic crew 
of thesteamer collected nine pounds for them. 
When the Albuera berthed at Gravesend, 
May and Williams were taken to Tilbury 
hospital, where, in due course, they made a 
good recovery from their terrible experiences. 
There they were visited by the owners of 
the ship that had picked them up, and were 
loud in their praises of the kindness of Cap- 
tain Georgeson and his officers and men. 

From the time the fog descended upon 
them until rescue they had been adrift eleven 
days, during which time the dory covered a 
distance of three hundred and seventy odd 
miles. 


THE LOST TUSKER 
By CAPTAIN JACK MACLEOD 
Illustrated by S. TRESILIAN 


N the forests of 
the Wynaad, in 
the Malabar 
district of India, 

there dwells a primi- 
tive tribe of small, 
Negroid - looking 
people called _ the 


The primitive Kurramba tribesmen of the 

Malabar forests are regarded by other 

Indians as magicians and sorcerers. The 

Author laughed at the stories of their 

occult powers—until this queer little in- 
cident happened. 


happen to be track- 
ing has been doing, 
and whither it is 
bound. 

Spite of their 
manifold failings, the 
Kurrambas were 
most likeable little 


Kurrambas. They 

are very dirty in their habits, but most 
cheerful, and go off into peals of cackling 
laughter over the merest trifle. They live 
in squalid hamlets in the heart of the forest, 
subsisting mainly by means of shifting culti- 
vation; for, like most primitive races, they 
are addicted to the wasteful method of 
clearing and burning a fresh patch of jungle 
each year, raising one crop on the ground, 
and then moving on to another area. 

These natives are lazy little beggars in 
many ways, but they are wonderfully good 
axe-men, and the most marvellous trackers 
of game I have ever encountered. They 
can read the jungles like an open book, and 
can tell from an overturned pebble, a bruised 
sapling, a trodden leaf, or the appearance 
of a patch of grass what the animal they 


fellows when I knew 
them years ago, and I sincerely hope 
that ‘civilization ’’ has not reached and 
spoilt them. I have spent many a long 
day tracking buffalo with one of these 
diminutive hunters as a guide. Clad usually 
in an old khaki coat many sizes too large for 
him—the gift, probably, of some coffee- 
planter—he would travel all day with my 
heavy double-barrelled °577 rifle on his 
shoulder, appearing to me, following wearily, 
a tireless piece of mechanism. 

Secing what simple, primitive people the 
Kurrambas were, I could never understand 
why it was that other more “ civilized ”’ 

asses of Indians regarded them with awe 
ascribed to them all kinds of super- 
natural powers. They were looked upon, 
in fact, as sorcerers and magicians; and 
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“The brute turned and charged.” 


though I always laughed at the stories I 
heard concerning their occult gifts I was 
never able to explain one rather queer 
incident that happened to myself. It may 
have been a coincidence, of course, but it 
was a decidedly weird one. 

At the time I was engaged in capturing 
and training wild elephants, and in con- 
nection with the work employed a few 
trained animals. One of these was a very 


uncertain-tempered tusker named “ Akbar,” 
who had a bad reputation and was con- 
stantly getting away into the forests. On 
one occasion, when I was responsible for 
him, he bolted in this fashion, and was 
missing for over a fortnight. He made his 
escape, harnessed with pads and other gear, 
when left alone for a few minutes in the 
forest unfettered. 

His disappearance caused me a great 
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A trained elep! 
deal of anxicty, for he was a valuable and 
useful animal. For days on end I scoured 
the forests from sunrise to sunset with 
Kurramba trackers and elephant attendants, 
but could find no sign of the beast. Eventu- 
ally, however, we got on to his tracks, which 
the mahout recognized, and on following 
them found that they joined those of a wild 
herd, which we traced as far as the distant 
forests of the Mysore State. It looked as 
if we had lost ‘‘ Akbar ’’ for good. 

The substantial rewards offered for the 
beast’s return, or information as to his 
whereabouts, induced a large number of 
hunters and others, both in Mysore and 
Malabar, to search for the brute, but entirely 
without result. Then, one evening, my 
Kurramba tracker came to me and shyly 
suggested that his people might “ consult 
the oracle ’’ in their little jungle temple about 
the matter. I told him they were quite at 
liberty to do so. 

Thereupon he informed me that the 
Kurrambas and others working under me 
had each subscribed a few annas toward 
the purchase of a goat and some fowls as an 
offering to the oracle. If I did not also 
subscribe, he added, the swami (god) would 
be affronted, and would vouchsafe no 
message. I flatly refused to have anything 
to do with the matter although the sum 
asked was very small, and nothing in com- 
parison with the reward offered. 

The next evening the Kurramba turned 
up again and implored me to change my 
mind. The fellow appeared so much in 
earnest, and so distressed at my refusal, that 
I offered him a few rupees on the under- 


standing that he spent them on himself and 
his friends and not on the temple. This 
condition, however, was indignantly rejected, 
and finally, to satisfy the man, I subscribed 
asmall sum. The native would not accept 
it, however, until I distinctly stated that the 
money was given freely for the purpose for 
which it was required. 

A couple of days later my Kurramba 
friend turned up again, and gravely informed 
me that the oracle had spoken, saying that 
if in three days we went to a certain spot 
about twelve miles distant, in the depths 
of the forest, we should at midday capture 
“* Akbar ” under a lerminalia tree. 

I had already been through that. parti- 
cular part of the forest time and again, but 
for the last few days had been working in 
another direction. However, something im- 
pelled me to return to the neighbourhood 
the next day, and there, at the spot men- 
tioned, we found not one, but several 
terminalia trees. 

The Kurrumbas with me seemed very 
cocksure that we should recover our 
elephant, and accordingly I determined 
to camp close by for the next three days 
and thoroughly scour the whole area. 
This we did, but not an elephant-track 
could we find. 

On the third day we went a long way 
through very dense forest close to the 
Mysore frontier. We made an early start, 
but at about 9 a.m. I felt a bout of fever 
coming on. I knew the horrible feeling 
only too well—I went hot and cold by turns, 
and all my strength seemed to leave me— 
and so I decided to return to camp with 
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two of the men and allow the others to 
continue the search. 

I took with me “ Akbar’s " mahout and 
a Kurramba, and we ‘had not gone a mile 
when we stumbled upon fresh elephant- 
tracks! These we followed, and presently 
sighted ‘‘ Akbar,”’ very jungle-worn, muddy, 
and generally out of condition. His 
harness was in rags and the pads had 
shifted from his back to his neck and 
head. Apparently he had had a_ bad 
time of it with the wild herd, and he 
looked a thoroughly dissipated, rakish, 
battered old ruffian. 

We were now about five miles from our 
camp, and ‘“ Akbar’s’’ mahout at once 
attempted to capture the elephant. The 
Kurramba honestly funked the business ; 
he was not taking any risks, he said. The 
mahout cajoled and cursed in turn, but 
directly he approached ‘‘ Akbar’ would 
tush away, trumpeting loudly. Once the 
brute turned and charged, and would un- 
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doubtedly have killed the man if he had 
not dodged out of the way. 

This game went on for hours, by which 
time I was feeling very ill indeed, and, having 
lost my bearings, had no idea where the 
elephant was leading us. 

I was about to shoot the beast in the 
leg, in order to lame him, when he suddenly 
stopped. For the hundredth time the 
mahout shouted his commands: “ Stand, 
you son of a ig! Kneel, you something 
something ! "’ ‘© our vast surprise the 
elephant obeyed, and meekly allowed the 
mahout to mount him. 

The man had ridden the beast for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, I following on 
loot, when he called out: ‘‘ Sahib, I see the 
terminalia trees, and yonder is the camp! ”’ 

He halted ‘‘ Akbar ’’ under one of the 
trees, and as a precaution slipped his fetters 
It was exactly 
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on. I looked at my watch. 
twelve o'clock! The oracle had spoken 
correctly ! 


O'HARA TO THE RESCUE 
By HERBERT E. CHAMBERS 
Mlustrated by LEONARD POTTS 


e OOD- than their bark. 
MORN- “This incident happened on board a Deeds, not words, 
ING, sorr.”” steamer on which I served some time was Patrick’s policy 
“Good - ago,” writes the Author. “I have altered and he lived up 

morning, O’Hara.” the names, but the story is quite true, to it. 
Mr. Kingston, second and I knew both men well.” When sober,- 
mate of the freighter however, O'Hara 
Eastern Star, nodded was an excellent 


to the burly Irishman swabbing down the 
white boards of the little vessel's bridge. 
“* Warm work, eh? ”’ 

‘‘ Indade it is, sorr—and thirsty work, 
too, sorr.”’ 

Mr. Kingston laughed and passed on. 

The big Irishman’s obvious respect for 
the second mate was a source of continual 
comment among the officers and crew of 
the Eastern Star. And small wonder ! 
When Patrick O'Hara had signed-on as a 
deck-hand he had been drunk. When they 
sailed from London on a_ three years’ 
voyage to the Far East he had been drunk, 
and for the first three days at sea he had 
remained drunk. 

Moreover, drunk or sober, Patrick cared 
for neither man nor devil, Within twenty- 
four hours of coming aboard he had knocked 
the rest of the occupants of the fo’c'sle into 
submission. There had been few who had 
been willing to stand up to the Irish giant, 
and those few had been disposed of in an 
astonishingly short space of time. O’Hara’s 
shipmates soon discovered that he was one 
of those rare people whose bite is worse 
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fact, than most—and 
he had the strength of two men in_ his 
massive shoulders and great arms. It was 
due entirely to his working qualitics that his 
other failings were more or less overlooked, 
or, at least, regarded with a lenient eye. 

For some unexplainable reason, O'Hara 
had taken a liking to the second mate from 
the moment he first set eyes on him, the most 
obvious proof of this being the fact that he 
addressed the officer as “ Sir,’ a most unusual 
thing for O'Hara, who, in the ordinary way, 
had never been known to show the slightest 
respect for any of his superior officers, from 
the captain down. 

There was no doubt, however, that the 
big Irishman had a great deal for Mr. King- 
ston, though why this was so even the second 
mate himself did not know. No one ven- 
tured any questions about the matter, for 
O'Hara was liable to resent inquisitiveness 
and deal with indiscreet inquirers in his own 
way. The second mate, for his part, treated 
O'Hara exactly as he treated every other 
member of the crew. Their ways lay very 
much apart, and Kingston only came into 
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contact with the Irishman when doing his 
rounds, or occasionally during his watch on 
the bridge. 

The Eastern Stay was tramping round 
the islands of the Dutch East Indies and 
Singapore. She had arrived that morning 
at Padang, Sumatra, and dropped anchor 
about a quarter of a mile off-shore to await 
the agent’s launch, which, after a short 
delay, came out to her. Half an hour later 
the agent left, accompanied by Kingston, 
whom the captain had sent ashore to make 
some arrangements about the cargo. 

The second mate completed his business 
quickly and returned to the little jetty, 
where the launch was to wait for him. But 
the craft was nowhere to be seen, and upon 
making inquiries, Kingston learned that it 
had gone off on some errand or other and was 
not expected back for at least an hour. 
Evidently the agent had forgotten him ! 

Cursing the fat Dutchman and his un- 
business-like methods, the officer looked 
round for another launch to take him out, 
but he searched in vain. The only other 
boats in sight were a number of small native 
fishing-craft, and one of these he decided to 
charter. The skipper of the nearest was a 
big, evil-looking Malay, sitting in his boat 
smoking a rank cigar, with a dilapidated sun- 
hat stuck on the back of his head. This man 
the officer approached. 

After ten minutes’ haggling—the Malay 
spoke English fairly well—it was arranged 
that he should take Kingston out to the 
Eastern Stay for ten shillings in English 
moncy. They set off. 

The boat was a dirty little craft with 
a large, patched lug-sail. Kingston sat in 
the bows and lit a cigarette. Fortunately 
there was a moderate off-shore breeze, and 
the boat made fairly good progress. 

They had reached practically a half-way 
position between the shore and the Eastern 
Stay when Kingston, who was gazing at the 
distant curve of thickly-wooded land, was 
startled by a sudden loud crash. Looking 
round he saw to his astonishment that the 
sail had dropped into the bottom of the boat, 
which immediately lost way and commenced 
to drift. He glanced at the Malay and saw 
that he had let go of the tiller and was now 
leering evilly at him, a naked knife in his 
hands ! 

**Now we make better bargain,’ he 
growled. ‘ Ten shillin’ no good price for 
me. You give me two poun’—English— 
and I take you big boat. No give, and te 
He broke off and made a threatening gesture 
with his knife. 

“You thieving scoundrel!” shouted 
Kingston angrily. ‘‘ Take me to the ship 
at once, or I'l have you handed over to the 
police.” 

The Malay moved nearer, still grinning. 
“Me no afraid police. No belong Padang— 
live down coast. No go back Padang now.” 
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With an effort Kingston controlled his 
temper. He was in a nasty hole, and he 
knew it. The Malay had obviously seen 
the money in his wallet when he paid the 
ten shillings before starting, for the boatman 
had insisted on cash down. Kingston had 
exactly two pounds in his note-case, but he 
had not the slightest intention of giving 
it up to this rascally native if he could 
help it. 

Swiftly he reviewed the situation. Here 
he was in a small sailing-boat more or less 
at the mercy of its owner, who was demand- 
ing a ridiculous price to take him to his 
ship, the demand being backed by a mur- 
derous-looking knife. 

Kingston was quite unarmed, and as far 
as he could see there was only one thing in 
his favour. The boat was drifting—almost 
imperceptibly, but drifting just the same 
—toward the Eastern Star. 

The Malay was evidently aware of it, 
too, for he said in a low, hissing voice : ‘‘ You 
give me two pound; quick! No time argue 
forlong. I want money now /”’ 

Kingston’s answer was a sudden kick 
which caught the boatman on the elbow. 
He dropped the knife with a yell of pain, 
and next moment the officer had flung him- 
self upon him. Struggling fiercely they 
rolled into the bottom of the boat, causing 
it to rock violently. 


From the deck of the Eastern Star the 
first mate idly watched a native sailing-boat 
that was approaching. Suddenly, as he 
gazed at it, the big lug-sail dropped with 
a tush, and a moment later he saw two 
figures struggling together. Stepping into 
the wheel-house he grabbed up a pair of 
glasses and directed them on the little boat. 
A cry of astonishment escaped him. ‘‘ Good 
heavens! It’s Kingston! ’’ he cried. Draw- 
ing a whistle from his pocket, he blew shrilly : 
“* Boat’s crew.”’ 

“‘ Lower away the forward boat,’’ he 
shouted, as the men came up atarun. ‘‘ The 
second officer’s in trouble in yonder native 
boat. Get a move on!” 

The words were barely out of his mouth 
when a roar like a mad bull came from close 
by. “The dirty black haythen!" yelled 
O’Hara, and stared fiercely across the water 
at the drifting boat. Next moment he had 
leapt to the rail and dived over the side like 
a streak of lightning. He came to the 
surf. quickly, and, turning his back to 
the Eastern Star, set off with great sweeping 
strokes toward the fishing-boat. 

The mate, having recovered from his 


astonishment at the Irishman’s sudden 
action, turned to the gaping men. “ Come 
on there!’’ he snapped. ‘“ What's the 


matter with you? Get that boat down. 
Quick!’ Sharks were plentiful in the 
vicinity, and the first officer divided his 
attention between the boat and watching 


the swimmer ploughing his way through the 
calm, limpid water. 

Meanwhile the fight in the sailing-boat 
continued furiously. Both men were power- 
fully built, but the Malay was the heavier 
of the two, and he was on top of Kingston 
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But the blow had finished the Malay. 
He lay motionless, with closed eyes. O’Hara 
turned away with a snort of disgust and 
faced Kingston, who had now risen to his 
out his hand. 
’Hara,”’ he said, ‘‘and 


feet and was holdin, 
“* Well done, 


“*Now we make better bargain,’ he growled. 


when O’Hara pulled. his dripping form over 
the stern, and with a mighty roar sprang 
toward the two antagonists. 

A great hand gripped the Malay by the 
neck and wrenched him violently backwards. 
With a snarl of rage the native turned on 
the Irishman, to be met by a terrific left 
to the jaw which sent him full length 
into the bottom of the boat. O’Hara 
stood over him. 

‘Get up, ye black imp of evil!’’ he 
roared. ‘‘ Get up, an’ let me flay your hide 
for ye!” 


‘Ten shillin’ no good price for me.’” 


many thanks for your help. 
about all in.”’ 

O'Hara grinned broadly and gripped 
the other’s hand in his own huge, hairy 


I was just 


Ww. 

“That’s all right, sorr,” he said. 
“ Ye’re welcome indade. The scoundrel had 
not an ounce o’ fight in him.’’ He threw a 
contemptuous glance at the unconscious 
Malay and continued: ‘' Now if he’d been 
an Oirishman o’ thet size, instead 0’ a poor 
native, we might have had a bit o’ rale 
foightin’.”” 
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old “ Wild West.” A born “ gunman,” but 


has set down just a few of this ble 
man’s experiences. 


OWN in the wide border region 
between El Paso, Texas, and the 


“ Big Bend” of the Rio Grande— 

a country that is still wild— 
the name of Tom Threepersons, full-blooded 
Cherokee Indian cowboy, peace officer, and 
lightning-fast gunman, is fast becoming a 
tradition. 

His speed ‘‘on the draw” with his 
white-handled single-action Colt, his un- 
canny marksmanship with either Winchester 
or revolver, his reputed fearlessness—all 
these things tend to place him in the 
company of the older peace-officers ;_ men 
like Captain Jim Gillett, Dallas Stouden- 
mire, and Pat Garrett, whose names 
will long be remembered in the South- 
West. 

Born at Vilita, Oklahoma, on July 22nd, 
1890, Tom Threepersons’ life has been lived 
on the fringes of civilization, where “ Old 
Judge Colt” administered swift and potent 
jaw. Others of us, of Tom’s own generation, 
dreamed as boys of a career of adventure ; 
Tom has experienced it. That, it may be, 
is why he differs from the average man of 
to-day in his reactions to situations of 
deadly danger and physical stress. 

Tom is no “ bad man,” but he is a gun- 
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man, though he has always used his skill Tom Threepersons as he appears to-day. 
with weapons for the upholding and enforce- 
ment of the law. His slow smile is ready and It is not easy to get Tom to tell the 


infectious; he has no pose, no swaxxer. story of his life, for he dislikes publicity and 
He shows no “side,” and his friends are does not attach the proper importance to 
Jegion. But they do say, along the Border, some of its incidents. But, piece by piece, 
that when Tom goes out after his man, he T have gleaned most of his history, and it is 
‘acts like ‘Three Persons ’ all right—from here set down with the warning that there 
three persons up to a young army | wy is probably more to tell, 
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I became a cowboy naturally ; more 
or less dropped into it. My father was 
running cows, and when I was quite a 

oungster he moved from the Indian 

Yerntory first to Montana and then to 
Alberta. There was a lot of cattle-rustling 
and horse-stealing along this part of the 
Canadian line—and plenty of other crime, 
for that matter. ‘‘ Bad men”’ continually 
broke over the border, with American officers 
behind them, providing us with plenty of 
excitement. 

A good many of the ranchers on the 
Canadian side were sworn in as special 
officers, so that they could legally protect 
themselves and their property from 
criminals. I had this sort of commission 
when I was in my ’teens. 

My closest friend in those days was 
one Bill White. Our fathers had been com- 
rades for years, and Bill and I had hunted 
and fished together down in the Territory. 
During the summers we rode the Montana 
and Alberta ranges together, and during 
the winters we went to the Carlisle Indian 
School together. 

When White’s father and mine were 
both killed by cattle-rustlers, we naturally 
decided to go after the murderers. I had 
this Colt I wear to-day; my father had 
given it to me. , I buckled it on, and went 
out looking for the killers. I came upon 
two of them suddenly, in a saloon. They 
knew me, too! They immediately opened 
fire, but I shot the pair of them without 
being hit myself. And in that country it 
took a jury only a few minutes to call the 
killing “ self-defence.” 

After that Bill and I talked things over 
and decided to join the North-West Mounted 
Police. We went in together, but were 
assigned to different posts. A year went by, 
and then we found ourselves riding side 
by side again, this time as constables 
attached to a station near Calgary. 

All kinds of jobs came our way, but 
nothing much in the way of adventure 
until finally three ‘‘ hard cases,’’ all with 
police records, wiped out a whole family on 
our beat and then fled toward the north, 
making for the headwaters of the Yukon 
River. Bill White and I were told off to 
‘get’ them and we followed—at first 
on horseback and then a-foot. 

When we overtook them, quite un- 
expectedly, we recognized them as members 
of the gang that had killed Bill's father and 
mine! Well, we opened up on them without 
any hesitation. 1 dropped one with my first 
shot ; they got poor Bill White with their 
first shot. He died in my arms. while 
the two surviving men bolted toward 
the north. 

The ground was frozen hard, and I had 
a difficult job to scrape out even a shallow 
grave for my comrade. I laid him in it, 
covered his face with a new neckerchief, 
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and then filled in the hole. 
made camp. 

I was all Indian that night! Bill and I> 
had been such good pals that it scemed as 
though I had buried a part of myself. I felt 
I had lost something I could never get back. 
I squatted before my little fire for hours, 
crying like a child. 

The scene is as plain to me to-day as if 
it had happened only yesterday. Across 
the frozen creek there was a low bluff that 
looked like a crouching animal. Presently 
a wolf climbed the bluff, stood there against 
the moon’s face with his muzzle lifted, and 
howled till 1 could stand it no longer. I 
got up, slipped into my pack-straps, and 
went on north after the murderers. 

I’m rather hazy about the days that 
followed. It was a beautiful country, but 
very desolate, and it made you feel as if it 
were alive—and as savage as the wild 
animals that lived in it. The sky was 
intensely blue, the woods were a deep 
green, and underfoot was the shining white 
of the snow. And it was always bitterly 
cold. 

After a time I began to have an idea as 
to where the fugitives were going. There 
was a rough little camp ahead well-named 
“The End of the Trail,”” and the rascals 
were undoubtedly heading for it. It was 
just the sort of place for them, for there 
were many criminals there and plenty of 
liquor. I remembered what an older police- 
man had told me about the place. He said 
there was a storekeeper in the camp who 
was secretly friendly to the police; this 
fellow would help a constable if he could do 
it without being found out. . 

When I arrived at the camp I went 
straight to this storekeeper and told him I 
was lost. The place, I added, had a bad 
name, and I asked him to hide me until I 
was strong enough to get away. He agreed 
willingly enough ; he did not suspect I had 
come after anyone, and he wanted to keep 
in the good graces of the ‘' Mounted.” 

It didn’t take long to discover that my 
two men had reached the settlement and 
were occupying a cabin on the outskirts of 
the camp. They spent most of their time 
in the saloons and dance-places— but they 
were taking no chances. When they went 
back home one of them would stop twenty 
yards from the door, witn his hand on his 
pistol-butt, while the other went to the cabin 
and pecred inside. 

I laid my plans and one evening got 
ready to leave “ End of the Trail.” Then I 
slipped up to the head of the little valley 
in which the camp lay and settled down 
behind a boulder near the outlaws’ cabin- 
door. I had a good long wait before I heard 
them returning. 

As usual, one man halted, ready to open 
fire, while the other walked up to the door, 
stood on one side of it, and flung it open to 


Afterwards I 
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look inside. Then I jumped up, with Bill 
White’s Colt in one hand, my own in the 
other. 

“T’m an officer!’ I yelled. 
‘em up!” 

The fellow watching outside had nerve ! 
I had the drop, of course, but nevertheless 
he drew his pistol and fired at me. I 
promptly replied, and down he went. The 
man at the door whirled round as I yelled, 
and I heard his hand go ‘‘smack”’ against his 
gun-butt. He was dead before he could jerk 
the six-shooter upward. 

I was watching him for signs of move- 
ment when a gun cracked to my right, and 
my Stetson sailed off my head just as if 
somebody had slapped it off. The fellow 
on the ground—the one who had been 
watching—wasn’t so dead as I had figured ! 
For a wounded man, moreover, he was 
shooting pretty straight. But I got him 
before he could fire again. 

Back at our little station near Calgary 
I reported Bill White’s death and the killing 
of the three murderers; then I returned 
to routine work. Again I had to tackle all 
sorts of little jobs, but nothing of any parti- 
cular interest occurred until one nizht, when 
I was on duty with another constable, some- 
one ran in to tell us that a bank was being 
robbed in Calgary, right under the noses of 
the ‘‘ Mounted.”” There were five or six 
robbers in the gang, we were told, and we 
must hurry if we wanted to catch them. So 
we didn't wait for help ; we skipped straight 
out of the station. 

Opposite the bank there was an hotel. 
It is strange how little things stick in one’s 
mind; I recall now how I kept watching 
the frontage of this hotel as we ran toward 
the bank, noticing how the lighted windows 
stood out in a sort of yellow checker-board 
effect against the black wall. From. far 
away a woman’s voice sounded, coming 
from some window overhead :— 

“They're in the bank now,” she cried. 
“Five of them. Inthe bank! Be careful!” 

I was in the lead, being pretty long- 
legged. We had figured out that there was 
no way to sneak up to these bank-robbers ; 
the only thing to do was to leap through the 
front door and shoot it out with them. This 
we did. 

It was pitch-dark inside the bank. 
Guns began going off directly we arrived, 
and by the light of the flashes we caught a 
glimpse of the robbers standing in a bunch, 
back toward the vaults. That was a hot 
little skirmish, if you like! You heard a 
sound like sticks rattling on a picket-fence ; 
you saw little yellowish flames stabbing 
the blackn and the bullets were singing 
about us everywhere. There wasn’t time to 
do any thinking; I just got my gun into 
action as quickly as possible and flipped 
back the hammer as fast as my thumb 
would work. I thought nothing at all about 
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a bullet hitting me; that sort of worry 
comes either before or after a fight. 


We had hardly got going properly, it: 


seemed to me, before there were three dead 
robbers on the floor and the other two were 
yelling that they wanted to surrender. I 
never knew a fight end so suddenly. 

Later on, nine men planned to “ stick 
up "a Canadian Pacific train near Medicine 
Hat, but one of them either lost his nerve 
or else quarrelled with the others. Anyway, 
he ‘‘ squealed " to the ‘‘ Mounted,” and on 
the appointed night four of us were waiting 
for the bandits at the place they had 
selected for the hold-up. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and 
we figured we should know they were coming 
long before they got to us. But the first 
warning we received was the sound of axe- 
blows on a big pine-tree as’ the train 
approached. The pine crashed down across 
the track, the engineer jammed on his 
brakes. And then we came out. 

I heard rifles going and Colts roaring 
everywhere, it seemed. A man came running 


down the side of the train straight toward ° 


me. He had a ‘30-30 Winchester carbine 


at his hip, and he was pumping it as fast” 


as he could pull trigger. 
he went down with a bullet between the 
eyes. 
the rest of the battle, which ended with the 


I fired at him, and” 


1 took his carbine and used it during : 


death or capture of every man in the gang. ' 


That was my last bit of excitement in 


the “ Mounted.’’ I was getting homesick 


for ranch-life, so I left the police, went back ' 


to cow-punching, and in 1912, at Calgary, 
won the Rodeo-title of ‘‘ World’s Champion 
Cowboy.” After that I made a good deal 
of money in the cattle-game—enough to pay 
for a trip round the world. I didn’t enjoy 
that sort of travelling as I had expected to 
do, however, and after a year I was back in 
Alberta. 

A wandering fit took me, and I headed 
south to Arizona. In April, 1917, I was in 
Douglas, in Stetson and boots, punching 
cows. I wanted to go across and tangle with 
the Germans, so I enlisted—and they made 
me a quartermaster corps sergeant and put 
me to breaking remounts at Fort Bliss, 
where I staved during the whole war ! 

Afterward, I joined the El Paso police 


force and was given the South El Paso beat. | 


This is the ‘‘ Little Mexico ’’ of El Paso, 
and is not supposed to be a particularly 
healthy place for policemen. I reckon I 
was shot at a dozen times—either by some- 
body who didn’t like me personally, or just 
didn’t like policemen ; 
down there! Some Mexican gets drunk on 
tequila, or half-crazed from smoking drugged 
cigarettes; then he sneaks into an alley 
and waits fur a policeman to pass. 

Maybe the officer dies right there 
in the alley-mouth, or perhaps he throws 
enough lead into the killer to drop him. 


you can never tell . 
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Either way, you never know just why it 
happened ; South El Paso keeps its secrets 
excellently. 

In 1921 I worked this beat with Juan 
Escontrias. One night I left Juan standing 
beside the police-car while 1 went across the 
street to a little restaurant to get a drink 
of water. Half-way over, I heard somebody 
yell something in Spanish. Then Escontrias’s 
gun went off. When I turned, there was a 
dead Mexican lying in the roadway with a 
pistol in his hand. When he saw me with 
my back turned to him he had decided to 
kill a policeman for himself, but Juan was 
just too quick for him. 

Some time later this same Juan and I 
fought a battle with smugglers down on the 
river. We had a nice fight, and when it 
ended there were three dead men on the 
river-bank and I had a bullet through my 
chest. 

Early in 1923 I took a job in Durango, 
Mexico, as foreman of the big Cudahy ranch. 
They were running fifteen thousand head 
of cattle and losing stock steadily from 
systematic rustling. I had been recom- 
mended to them as a man who could stop 
the stealing. I did my best, and there was 
plenty of work and excitement. It was a 
dull day when I didn’t get shot at by 
somebody, or do a little shooting myself. 

The best time was when I found the 
tracks of a bunch of ourcattle moving toward 
a gap in the hills. I took a short cut across 
country and waited for the rustlers above the 
trail. About two in the morning they came 
along, and I opened fire on them. They 
fought back for a while, but I was in a 
splendid position, and finally they left the 
cows, and a couple of dead Mexicans, and 
faded away. I went back to the ranch and 
sent word of the affair to Durango City. 

They are peculiar people, the Mexicans. 
The fellows I had killed were thieves, caught 
red-handed running away with Cudahy 
cows. But, according to the Mexican 
officials, I shouldn’t have attempted to stop 
them; I should merely have sent word to 
Durango and waited for the authorities to 
act. Of course, by that time the thieves— 
and the cows—would have vanished, but 
that made no difference to the officials ; it 
was the law. 

That evening a Mexican colonel came 
out to the ranch with a couple of dozen 
soldiers and told me I was under arrest for 
killing the cow-thieves, I felt pretty sore 
about the whole business, and I looked at 
him with a gun-butt under each hand. 

“What if I don’t choose to be 
arrested ? ’’ I asked him. 
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“Well ’—he shrugged his shoulders 
just as if I had asked him if it might rain— 
“‘in that case, we shall have to kill you. 
Of course, you will kill five or six of us, but 
we shall kill you, too.” 

Then he puffed away at his cigarette, 
waiting for me to decide. And I was in two 
minds about the business! I didn’t fancy 
putting myself into their hands and being 
thrust into a Mexican jail, but I reflected 
that, even if 1 got away from this outfit, I 
was still six hundred miles from the American 
line. So I went along, and stayed in jail 
two days before I was released. 

Later on, a gang of Mexicans shot up 
my adobe house one night. A bullet came 
through a window and thudded into the 
mud-bricks right over my bed. I slipped out 
through a window on the opposite side of 
the house and down toacorral. They thought 
Iwasstill inside, and it surprised them con- 
siderably when I opened up on them from 
shelter. They fled in a body ! 

By this time my job was getting tire- 
some. I was the only man on the ranch 
permitted by the Government to own a gun, 
and nobody could stop the wholesale cattle- 
stealing single-handed. So I threw up my 
position and went back to El Paso. 

A gang of thieves, hearing I was going, 
lined up on the bluffs to give me a good-bye 
party, and it was no fault of theirs they 
didn’t get me. But I broke through and 
reached El Paso in safety. Then I went into 
the Customs, where I stayed until December, 
1925. After that I was deputy sheriff for a 
while, and worked on the ‘' Y” ranch until 
early in 1927. Now? Well, I’m back on 
the police force, but this time as a detec- 
tive. 


That is the way Tom Threepersons tells 
his story, quietly, unemotionally—just as 
though he were describing a picnic. To the 
average town-dweller, however, he seems a 
figure out of the Old West, one of the old- 
time ‘‘ gun-men ”’ re-created in the heyday 
of his youth. He has had adventures such as 
writers of Western fiction credit to pioneers 
of the ’seventies, ‘eighties, and early 
‘nineties. 

The tale of his ‘‘ shooting scrapes 
would doubtless total two score and upward, 
and his ‘‘ notches ’’—if he were the sort of 
man to indulge in the practice of notching 
his guns for every man shot—somewhere 
round fifteen. But Tom shirks talk of 
“killings ’’; only when the bare statement 
is nec ry to complete his narrative does 
one get from Threepersons himself specific 
mention of a fatality. 
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ON TOUR WITH A | 
PUPPET-SHOW 


ni 


Walter Wilkinson 


Illustrated by H. M. BROCK 


An amusing account of an unconventional enterprise—a trip through the West of England 

with a glorified Punch-and-Judy outfit. The Author made all his own puppets, built his 

own theatre, and trundied it along the roads, camping by night wherever he found himself. 
As might he expected, he met with some odd experiences. 


II.—(Conclusion.) 


ATTLING against a stiff head- 
wind and rain, I arrived in a field 
high above Woolacombe. After 
going down the long hill into the 

town to investigate the possibilities of 
showing, I soon returned, with my tail 
between my legs. 

I found that the place was very much 
cut off from the rest of the world, and that 
its visitors became greatly scattered on its 
tremendous beach. The beach, moreover, 
belonged to a lady, but was managed by 
an agent, and if I obtained permission to 
perform there I should have to pay for 
the privilege. Finally, the local landlords 
objected to people camping on their ground ! 

Here was an ugly array of difficulties 
which I solved at once by turning my back 
on them for ever. It seemed to me that 
Woolacombe had deliberately arranged 
matters so as to electively, exclude puppet- 
shows, minstrels, and all such wandering 
mtuisances. Very well; I did not mind! 
At was still early in the day, and there is 


almost as much pleasure in running away 

from nasty things as in travelling toward 
leasant ones, and I hoped I was doing 
th. 

My plan was to try each of the places 
on this bit of coast from Croyde to Bideford. 
If I could obtain sufficient money to live 
on by doing casual shows, I might also 
manage to get some engagements at the 
local bazaars and fétes. And for engage- 
ments, I decided, IT would demand a hand- 
some fee ! 

The thirty shillings which I had received 
at Coombe Martin had made me greedy. 
Why should I work myself to death for a 
miserable collection of three shillings and 
tenpence, I asked myself? Why should I, 
who was every bit as good as the great 
Professor Smith, perform to thirty stragglers 
when the Pcep-Show was capable of interest- 
ing a solid audience of two hundred ? Yes ; 
engagements and a fee—those were what I 
wanted. But how the dickens did one get 
them ? 

So my thoughts ran when, in the middle 
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of the afternoon, I was pulling my caravan 
through the sleepy village of Georgeham. 
There was only one person to be seen—a 

‘oung man painting the front of a house. 
¥ glanced at him as I went by, and he stared 
hard at me. A minute or two later I heard 
a shout from behind, and found the young 
fellow running after me, paint-brush in 
hand. 

‘‘I saw you go by,” he said. “ Are 
you a Punch-and-Judy ? Are you staying 
about here? Because, if you are, we are 
having a fete here in August, and it has 
been suggested by the committee that a 
Punch-and-Judy would be a good thing. 
Are you open for August 15th ? What do 
you charge? Could I write to you any- 
where ?”’ 

From this avalanche of questions I 
deduced that most miraculously I was being 
oftered the very engagement and fee with 
which my thoughts were busy. Promptly 
I booked the date of his fefe, noted his 
address, and went on whistling. 

That is the way things work out in 
this mysterious world. If I had not run 
away from Woolacombe, if I had not lost 
my way during the morning, if I had not 
stopped to sit under a pleasant tree and 
smoke an idle cigarette, in all probability 
this young man would not have been paint- 
ing his house at the precise moment when 
I wandered by and I shouldn’t have got 
my engagement ! 

From Georgeham I soon got into Croyde, 
which I found a bright, pretty place of 
old-fashioned, whitewashed houses over- 
hung with walnut trees, and with fuchsias 
in the gardens. I pulled along by the stream 
which runs through the village out to the 
beach, which is immense, and continually 
pounded by great green-and-white breakers. 

But there were too few people on this 
beach for a showman, so I went back to the 
village, and within a circle of excited children 
set up my traps opposite the little bridge. 
A crowd gathered, and I began my perform- 
ance. I had not progressed very far when I 
heard a car draw up close by and a lady 
calling in a loud voice :— 

‘““Who is it? Where does he come 
from ? Go and ask him who he is, and if he 
has an indoor show ? "’ 

I was a little distressed by this interrup- 
tion, but I dropped the puppets at once and 
dashed out, for | scented another engagement. 

I found myself confronted by an 
enormous car standing just where the 
audience should be, but wasn't, for it had 
been thrust to one side. In the car was a 
lady with a grand manner. I was dis- 
appointed to find that she was on the 
committee of the Georgeham fete, and 
when she heard that I was communicating 
with the young man with the paint-brush 
she drove away, leaving me to get on with 

“+ performance. 
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In the late evening I pulled out of 
Croyde with a collection of nearly six 
shillings, and camped in a mangold field. 
Presently a man with a motor-cycle and 
side-car drew up on the road and called out :— 

‘‘ Here you are, old man! I saw your 
wonderful show in the village, and was sorry 
I could not stop to the end.” 

He held out some coppers, for which I 
presented the bag readily enough. 

“It’s quite the best thing of its kind 
I’ve ever scen,”” he went on; ‘a great 
improvement on Punch-and-Judy. Where 
did you get it from? Did you make it 
yoursclf ?”’ 

With that I told him the story of the 
Peep-Show. 2 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I envy you. I wish 
I had the courage and the ability to live like 
that. It’s a jolly fine way of seeing the world. 
You are like George Borrow, and I hope some 
day you will write us some books as interest- 
ing as his.” 

He drove away; the sun went down, 
and I was left alone to set up the tent on the 
margin of grass between the mangolds and 
the bank, to wander a little under the stars, 
and finally to crawl into my tent and sleep. 

By the middle of next morning I was in 
Saunton, and among the boarding-houses 
and hotels I found a steep hill leading down 
to the shore. A stiff struggle over sand and 
shingle brought me to the “ civilized " 
part of the beach—a few bathing tents, an 
ice-cream man and his stall, an old fellow 
with two donkeys and some deck-chairs, and 
also a photograph-while-you-wait man. 

The three of them had made prepara- 
tions in anticipation of an influx of visitors 
in the afternoon, and, somewhat to my 
surprise, they welcomed my unheralded 
arrival with enthusiasm. In fact, their 
reception was so friendly, their smiles so 
guileless, that I felt a fellow “ beach- 
comber "’ at once. 

The excursionists duly arrived, and the 
photographer launched a veritable attack 
upon his victims. With his camera in 
one hand and a bucket in the other he 
dashed down upon the different groups with 
fierce excitement. To him it was a dire 
necessity that they should be photographed, 
at a shilling a time, and photographed they 
were. While I collected three shillings he 
collected three pounds — and then he 
grumbled ! 

I was ashamed. I picked up the Peep- 
Show in desperation and set it in a new 
position where the people were thickest. 
Another four shillings resulted, likewise an 
ice-cream from the smiling proprietor of 


the stall, who said he liked to see ‘“ some- 
thing with a bit of go’ in it. 
At seven o'clock the excursionists . 


went away, and we four business men were 
left to pack up. The photographer invited 
me to join him in a whisky-and-soda at the 
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“In the car was a lady with a grand manner.” 
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hotel, but I was too anxious to find a pitch 
for the night to indulge in conviviality. 
The tide was creeping round the legs of the 
ice-cream stall, and I lent a hand in packing 
the oranges and bottles of ‘‘ pop ”’ into the 
cart. As a reward my truck was hitched on 
behind, and I was saved the labour of pulling 
it over the sand. 

I spent several restful days in Saunton, 
renovating the theatre and puppets, and 
camping in the orchard of a certain Farmer 
Herneman—an ideal place of green grass 
and old apple trees; a happy mixture of 
sunlight and shadow, with a cool breeze 
wandering through it. Over the hedge, 
between the elms, I could see the white 
village and the downs beyond ; from over 
the Burrows I could hear the waves beating 
on the shore. 

On the Saturday afternoon I gave 


another performance and became very 
friendly with the ice-cream man. He must 
have done a profitable business. All day 


there was a circle round his stall, licking 
ices, chewing sweets, and drinking ‘‘ pop.” 
He probably took as many pounds in the 
day as I took shillings. So, while he was 
making a fortune by giving people the 
stomach-ache and ruining their digestions, 
I, the artist, the inspirer of gladness, of 
joy, of laughter, had to work mysclf to bits 
fora pittance! Ah, well! it is the way of the 
world ! 

But another engagement loomed ahead. 
A lady at Baggy Point sent word that she 
wished to sce me, so I walked over and 
interviewed her, and found myself engaged 
to get the show down to a place called Pots- 
borough Sands, where I was to entertain 
a picnic party of school children. This was 
my second engagement, and already I began 
to feel professional, a feeling which became 
very pronounced when I was asked if I 
would ‘take something ’’ and was served 
with cider and cake in the cook’s sitting- 
Toom, 

It proved a good pull to Potsborough 
Sands, but when I got there it was to find 
a lovely stretch of sand beneath the cliffs, 
and a blue sea fringed with white breakers. 
Before long, about a hundred children 
arrived—and what a day we had! I became 
a child as well, played their games, was 
asked to tea by my patroness, gave two 
shows, and finished the richer by twenty-five 
shillings, for, in addition to my fee of one 
pound, I was presented with a “tip” of 
five shillings ! 

I could easily have spent the rest of the 
summer at Saunton, but. still another 
engagement awaited me. In two weeks’ time 
1 was due.to take part in the Braunton 
Bank Holiday féte, and in the meantime 
I decided to proceed with my plan to wander 
on through Barnstaple, Instow, and Bide- 
ford, and, if time permitted, to Westward 
Ho! and Appledore. 


But Barnstable proved a frost. I asked 
permission at the police-station to perform 
somewhere in the town, and was met with 
a stony stare and the grim and gruff reply :— 

“You'd better not. You can write to 
the Town Clerk if you like, and perhaps you 
will be able to rent a pitch.” 

But writing letters and paying rents 
was not my idea of doing things pleasantly, 
and not at all proper behaviour for a vagrant 
showman, so I trudged on through Barn- 
stable, over the river and up the hill, until 
I came to the pleasant village of Bickington. 
Here { pulled up outside the post-office to 
write a post-card, and was immediately 
besieged by the youngsters. 

“What have you got there, mister ? ”’ 

“That’s a Punch-and-Judy, ain't it, 
mister ? " 

‘* When are you going to show, mister ? ”’ 

There was no denying such an energetic 
demand as this, for these village boys asked 
their questions at the top of their voices. 
I said I would show in half an hour’s time, 
at half-past seven, whereupon the boys 
rushed off to get pennies and to spread the 
glad news to other children. The village 
street was soon a pandemonium of shouts 
and arguments, and I was quite frightened 
by the excitement I had raised. 

“Hi! ‘Arry! A  Poonch-and-Joody ! 
’Arf-past seven—are yer coming ? 

’Arry took up the cry. 

“Hi! Sloper! There’s gorn to be a 
Poonch-and-Joody Show at ‘arf-past seven ! 
Only a penny to see it!’ 

Sloper was a disagreeable boy. 

“T ain’t going to pay a penny,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ I'm going to see it for nothing. 
Yer needn't pay unless yer loikes."’ 

A party of village “ flappers,” arm in 
arm, smiled upon me and entreated me to 
begin at once, as they had to be at a choir- 
practice at seven-thirty. At the same time 
the youths, sitting in a row on a garden 
wall, advised me to wait a little longer. 
But at twenty minutes past seven I could 
hold out no more, and, after letting a herd 
of cows wander through the audience, 
I opened up the performance. They were an 
appreciative crowd, and consequently got a 
good long show, and, after collecting four 
shillings and sixpence from them, I finished 
up with an ‘extra turn.” 

The choir stayed to the bitter end and 
then went off in a hurry, rather frightened, 
for they were at least an hour late for their 
practice. Several of the youths offered me 
cigarettes and were anxious to help me 
pack up. 

Instow was my next halt, and I found 
it to consist of a solitary street, which is 
at once the town and the promenade, look- 
ing out over the wide mouth of the river to 
Appledore, which rises up the hillside, house 
above house, like a homely imitation of an 
Italian lake-town. 
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“John Barleycorn.” 


I was trudging along this promenade 
when I heard myself being hailed by a 
roundabout man on the shore. He invited 
me to set up close to him, and confessed 
afterwards that he wanted me there because 
he was afraid that a Punch-and-Judy show 
would entice the children away from him 
to some other part of the beach. 

This roundabout was the only beach 
amusement. It was a primitive affair of a 
dozen small horses which were revolved 
by the showman himself, standing in the 
middle and turning a handle. I accepted his 
invitation, and when my theatre was ready 
he suddenly began to announce it for me 
in a very loud voice, and did not hesitate to 
tell the people that they were gojng to see 
a good show. A fair crowd gathered round, 
and I collected the useful amount of four 
shillings. 

After the performance I thanked the 
roundabout man for his help, and said I 
was surprised he should go out of his way 
to help an interloper and a rival for the 

ple’s pennies. 

ate That's all right, boy,’’ he told me. 
“You've got your living to make, the same 
as anyone else. Besides, don't you see, 
when you had finished I began to shout for 
myself, and out of your crowd I got my 
’osses full and rode all the kids round at once. 
Twice I filled it, which is better than getting 
them dribbling along two or three at a time. 
Besides, if there’s more going on, they spends 
their money more freely. 

““Now, when I first came here, the 
people in the shop there wouldn't speak to 
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me, because they thought I was going to take 
their custom away. But, bless you, they soon 
found out they were doing better; and all 
because I was attracting people to this bit 
of beach. And now they call me ‘ Mr. 
H——’ and are ready to do anything for 
me. Let’s have it all in the farm! That’s 
what I say.” 

There was an attractive simplicity about 
this man, and we had many conversations, 
I was glad to find that he was a decent family 
fellow, with a wife and a home in an inland 
town. He had a son who was a carpenter, 
and adaughterwho wrote long letters and was 
“* always washing herself.”” When we became 
better acquainted he actually hinted that it 
would be a good thing if I married this 
daughter ! 

He particularly warned me against ever 
attempting to sell balloons. ‘‘ Don’t you 
buy no balloons,” he said solemnly. ‘‘ By 
the time you've paid the post and carriage, 
and all that, they cost you sevenpence a 
dozen. But, mind you, they don’t pay you 
fivepence for selling—no, nor yet thrup- 
pence! They burst, you see, because you 
have to sell “em blown up; the kids ain’t 
interested otherwise. 

“* And I used to blow ’em ever so careful, 
but they would burst! And then the kids 
blow ’em and bust ’em and bring ’em back, 
and you have to change ’em! No more 
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balloons for me! I had a gross to sell at 
thruppence each, but I got sick of ’em and 
sold ‘em out at two a penny to get rid of 
them.” 

Inspired by the advice of several people. 
I descended upon a fete that was being held 
in aid of Church funds at the village of Frem- 
ington, and was engaged to perform on a 
““share and share ”’ basis. It could hardly 
be termed a successful venture, financially, 
as all it resulted in was two and eightpence 
for myself, and two shillings for the Church 
funds. 

But it was all on the way to Bideford, 
which was to be my next venture, and on 
the outskirts of that town I asked a house- 
wife's permission to camp in what I took to 
be her field. 

‘*’Tain’t ours,’’ she said. ‘‘ It belongs 
to the butcher, and it’s got pigs in it now, 
so I should think you could go in.” 

I could not quite see the logic of this 
remark, and looked gingerly over the gate 
to see if the animals bore any resemblance 
to myself. An enormous sow hfted her head 
and gazed at me suspiciously, but 1 climbed 
over—much to her terror—and sat down 
under the hedge to eat my lunch. 

In a few minutes the woman who had 
so lightly classed me with the pigs came 
through the gate with a basket of food for a 
harvesting husband, but on seeing me she 
stopped, passed her basket from one arm 
to the other, and blushed. 

Obviously nervous and distressed, she 
shifted her feet, looked at the sky, and then, 
taking a deep breath, said :-— 

“I want to apologize because, if you 
remember, I said that there was pigs in the 
field and so you could go in there. And when 
I thought of what I had said I come all over 
—well, I didn’t know what you would think, 
and I'm so sorry. I didn’t mean anything 
at all.” 

She was so genuinely distressed that I 
laughed and hastened to say that I had not 
noticed the implied insult, whereupon she 
laughed louder than I did. To put it Devon- 
shire-way, she was properly amused with 
herself. 

Bideford is a romantic town, with hilly 
streets, glorious views of river and country, 
and a bright, clean quay, with shops on one 
side and ships and river-craft bobbing about 
on the other. But what a place for a Punch- 
and-Judy showman ! 

All the afternoon the officials tossed me 
about like a shuttlecock. The policeman sent 
me to the Town Clerk, who was not encourag- 
ing, but finally said that he had no objection 
to my show if that august personage the 
Meyor would give his sanction. A postman 
directed me to this dignitary. 

‘* There he is, in the dentist’s,’’ he said, 
and it was some time before I realized that 
the dentist and the Mayor were one and the 
same person. 
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Walking into the operating-room, I 
found the Mayor sitting in the operating- 
chair and calmly reading a newspaper. He 
entered very affably into the question of 
Punch-and-Judy showing, but said that I 
had better see the police. So I went to the 
police-station and interviewed the inspector, 
who finally gave me permission to stand 
behind the Kingsley statue. 

Then I returned to the Town Clerk to 
discuss the question of rent, and an awful 
dilemma arose between us. Neither the 
Town Clerk, nor the Town Clerk’s clerk, nor 
I—for we were all greenhorns together— 
knew how much rent a Punch-and-Judy 
ought to pay. In the end it was settled that 
if 1 ‘‘ made good ” it was left to my honour 
to contribute something to the Infirmary 
Fund. 

But I didn’t make good. The ensuing 
result was a large, not to say a boisterous, 
crowd and a meagre collection which put 
me in such a temper that I resolved to forsake 
Bideford at once and for ever. As for the 
Mayor, the Town Clerk, and the Chief of 
Police, I did not care one tinker’s curse for 
the whole lot of them, and I began to think 
that the only contribution I should ever 
make to the infirmary would be, some day, 
a broken down, neglected, despised Punch- 
and-Judy man in need of a hole to die in. 

But next morning broke too wet for 
travelling or showing, and I spent the day 
reading in my tent. It was still wet the 
following day, but I decided to walk back 
to Instow for an afternoon performance, and 
then—my animosity against the place having 
now somewhat abated—return to Bideford 
and show again in the evening. As there 
was some promise of the weather I set off 
in the rain, but half-way to Instow it was 
so heavy that I took shelter under a large 
railway arch. 

I hadn’t been there long when a char- 
a-banc drew up some twenty yards away 
and disgorged a couple of dozen men and a 
barrel of beer. It dawned upon me that here 
was a heaven-sent audience, and, the rain 
having ceased for a time, I put up the 
theatre and started. 

They were more interested than I had 
hoped, their guffaws being interspersed with 
huge bites of beef and bread, and long 
draughts from the beer-barrel. If they were 
amused with the show I was also amused 
with them, but suddenly I was alarmed to 
see them making ready to depart. I hastened 
to get outside with my hat, but before I 
could hang up the puppets they came for- 
ward and began putting pennies on the shelf, 
jumping up to see into the theatre, and 
calling out loudly for ‘ thart old woman. 
Wurs t’old woman ? Show us t’old woman.” 

So T put up “ Martha,” who thanked 
the ‘“‘ kind gentlemen,”” whereupon one man 
shook hands with her, another prodded her 
ribs (really my hand) with a hard finger, 
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“I want to apologize,’ she said.” 


“On seeing me she stopped. 
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- and another, not to be outdone, took off his 
cap, not from politeness but in order to hit 
her with it. When they drove off they left 
me two and eightpence in pennies. 

I rushed through my show at Instow, 
and returned to Bideford to meet the same 
fate as before—a large and enthusiastic 
crowd and a tiny collection. That settled 
it; I had finished with Bideford ! 

Thereafter I plunged into restless and 
fruitless journeyings. Westward Ho! and 
Appledore attracted me by their romantic 
names, but at the former I quickly realized 
the wisdom of a pessimistic pavement artist 
who told me :— 

“It’s a rotten ’ole. 
nuffink there!” 

He was right. From my point of view 
Westward Ho! proved not at all the old- 
fashioned village I had expected, but a 
jumped-up sort of place full of bungalows 
and builders’ villas. In fact, a‘ rotten ’ole,’’ 
without a penny in it for a deserving Punch- 
and: Judy man. 

spent the next morning in chasing 
a vicar—a novel sport I had not taken into 
my reckoning when I first set out to be a 
showman. I wanted his permission to per- 
form in the elementary school at Northam. 
My particular vicar, however, proved elusive, 
and I did not catch him. Wherever I went 
he appeared to be somewhere else, until I 
became convinced that the good people of 
Northam did not possess a vicar at all. Then 
it was my turn to be chased—by rain—back 
to the tent, where I sat for hours expecting 
that my frail home would be smashed up or 
blown away at any minute. 

But the wind and the rain struck such 
an exact balance that I was preserved, the 
hurricane being prevented from ripping up 
the tent by the heavy weight of rain that 
held it down. I was proud of my little canvas 
sanctuary when I came out, after the storm, 
and found the streets littered with tiles and 
chimney-pots. 

After my disappointment at Westward 
Ho! I gave Appledore a miss, and returned 
to Instow, where I spent another day or 
two with my friend the roundabout man. 


You won’t do 
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But my time was now growing short. 
Before long I should have to turn my back 
on Devon, march inland across Somerset and 
Gloucester to the Cotswolds, and become 
respectable again. In the meantime my old 
haunts at Saunton were calling me, so to 
Saunton I returned, to fill up the days before 
I was due to perform at the Braunton féte. 

It was like going home again when I 
reached Saunton, to be welcomed by Farmer 
Herneman, the ice-cream merchant, the 
donkey-man, and the Saunton children. 

Two happy weeks I stayed with them, 
and attended two fétes—the one at Braunton 
and another at Tavistock. Then I found 
myself studying the map of the long road 
from Barnstaple to the Cotswolds, a distance 
of a hundred and fifty miles which I intended 
to cover in twenty days, earning my living 
as I went along. 

Of those hundred and fifty miles there 
is not much to tell. When George Borrow 
travelled asa tinker his encounters weremany, 
but he had the advantage of wayfaring at a 
pened when roads were thick with pedestrians. 

ith me, however, it was different. Knife- 
grinders, ice-cream men, the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker—all the people 
who should have been my companions flew 

st me in cars; i began to suspect even 

ggars and tramps of getting about in 
motors, for assuredly I was the last of the 
wanderers afoot. 

The Mendips and Cotswolds still lay 
ahead, but I felt that I had done all that 
could be expected of me, and hurried over 
those last stretches. It was time to return 
to my roost, for a sharp frost chilled me in 
the small hours of the last night I spent 
under canvas. 

Such, briefly, is the tale of my tour. For 
those whom these articles have interested, 
and who would like to read my full adven- 
tures, may I, by the courtesy of the Editor, 
mention my book ‘‘ The Peep-Show ”’ (Geof- 
frey Bles)? There, in greater detail, may be 
found the experiences of a wandering 
amateur Punch-and-Judy man who sought 
the quiet backwaters in quest of a novel 
holiday. 


END, 
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Must Men Fear 40? 


An American scientist, after seven years 
of research, has succeeded in perfecting 
a wholly new kind of hygiene for men at 
If you are one 
of the countless thousands showing pre- 
mature signs of debility and enduring 
certain painful conditions so common in 
men approaching old age, the new facts 
will prove of the utmost interest and 


or past the prime of life. 


importance to you. 
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O YOU know that medical authorities 

claim that two-thirds of all men past 
middle age suffer with a certain disorder 
known to the medical profession as hyper- 
trophy of the prostate gland? And scientists 
have now revealed that it is directly respon- 
sible for much of what many men mistake 
for actual old age. 


A New Safe Hygiene 


No longer should men approaching or past 
the prime of life put up with these painful 
and embarrassing conditions due to this 
cause. For a well-known American scientist 
has perfected a new, safe home treatment for 
this gland trouble—a kind of hygiene that 
goes right to the seat of the trouble, often 
bringing new pep and vigor to the entire 
body. 

Middle Age Ailments 

Here is usually quick relief for such dis- 
tressing ailments as sciatica, aches in back, 
legs and feet, nervousness and irritability, 
when due to enlarged prostate. 

40,000 men... in every State in the 
Union and many foreign countries have used 
this remarkable treatment. The success of 
this new hygiene has been nothing short of 
amazing. In case after case men have re- 
ported that they have felt ten years y 
in six days. Now sanitariums and ph 
in every part of the country are using and 


recommending the treatment. This new 
natural hygiene . . . as safe and harmless 
as washing your hands... is rapidly 


growing in use everywhere. 


Amazing New 


Facts About Old Age 


Feel Ten Years Younger In Six 
Days or Pay Nothing 

So successful have been the results of this 
new hygiene in the thousands of cases where 
it has been used, that you can now obtain 
this treatment with our Gilt Edge Agrece- 
ment that, UNLESS YOU FEEL TEN 
YEARS YOUNGER IN SIX DAYS, 
YOU PAY NOTHING. 

There are no drugs to swallow—no exer- 
cises, diets or lessons. 


All Explained in FREE Book 

If you are troubled with any of the dis- 
orders mentioned, if you have chronic con- 
stipation or prostate trouble, you should 
send for a vitally interesting FREE book, 
written by this scientist, called, ‘Why Many 
Men Are Old At Forty.” No obligation. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


W. J. KIRK 
1204 Morris Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio 


[ you lve ast at the Rockioe, mall yourloqutry "| 
808 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 12-D 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

UweW.KIRK 7 


| 1204 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 
[* Send_me free, without oblige ation, your booklet, 


' 

“Why Many Men Arc Old at Forty.” ! 

| Name ee 
| Address | 
[city State a 


Kindly mention this magazine whan writing .to advertisers. 


“THE SHIP WAS MERELY DRIFTING TO LEEWARD LIKE A CRAB.” 
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TEN MONTHS 


eS OVE RDUE ay 


N Novem- 
ber 21st, 
1909, a 


strange- 
looking craft 


xe a 
OLrier 


Illustrated by W. G. YORK 


whole box of 
tricks was on the 
point of col- 
lapsing. 

The crew of 


this strange craft 


little port of Mol- 
lendo, on the 
Peruvian coast, 
exciting so much 
wonder and curi- 
osity in the 
breasts of the 
local residents 
that they flocked 


Stories of life in the old “ windjammers,” like 
the ships themselves and the gallant fellows 
who manned them, grow scarcer every day. 
tas laskloct vernen af be Litcpeel aap 
voyage s 

Denbigh Castle, which finally Liapted proegices 

nearly a year overdue. “I was on the West 
Coast of South America when the Denbigh 
Castle arrived at Mollendo,” writes the Author, 
“and the facts were related to me by inembers 


were in keeping, 
in appearance, 
with everything 
else about her. 
Gaunt and _hag- 
gard, they lay 
listlessly over the 
rail, gazing down 
indifferently at 


down to the 
water-front by 


crawled. into the | 
i 
if 
| 
the scoreto watch - 


of the crew.” 


the spectators 
with red-rimmed, 


her come along- 

side the wharf. And this notwithstanding 
the fact that they were well accustomed to 
the sight of all manner of ships—large and 
small, good, bad, and indifferent—Mollendo 
being a famous nitrate port for the last of 
the “ windjammers.”’ 

This particular vessel was the three- 
masted, full-rigged ship Denbigh Castle, a 
comparatively modern product of her kind, 
and a very fine craft, infact. Onthis occasion, 
however, she presented a most dilapidated, 
battered, and worn appearance. 

Her topsides were so red with rust, 
which even discoloured the water in her 
wake, that you could not tell what colour 
or in what manner she had originally been 
painted: The plates under water, which 

ifted to view as the ship rolled sluggishly 
in the Pacific swell, were covered with long 
weeds and grass that clung to the 
hi ’s bottom in a thick, slimy mass 

floated all round her like a heavy 
baize fringe. 

Aloft, her masts and spars, rigging and 
tackle, groaned and creaked and jolted with 
every heave of the vessel, as though the 

Vou. Lx.—31. 


lustreless eyes. 
The officers 
seemed as weary and dispirited as the rest 
of the crew. In fact, the vessel looked for 
all the world as if she had just come from 
the grave—a veritable skeleton ship manned 
by a skeleton crew. 

“What sort of a trip have you had, 
Jack ? ’’ asked someone on the quayside. 

“Wonderful! ’’ replied the man ad- 
dressed, amid an ironical burst of harsh 
laughter from his shipmates. 

Asa matter of fact it had been a wonder- 
ful trip in one respect—an immortal exhibi- 
tion of endurance and perseverance in face 
of persistent and crushing adversity. 

The Denbigh Castle had taken exactly 
four hundred and seven days to reach 
Mollendo from England — some __ three 
hundred days longer than the passage 
usually occupied. She was given up as lost, 
indeed, until one day in June, 1909, she 
hove in sight of Fremantle, Australia. 

“‘ Fremantle ? ”’ I hear the reader echo. 
“What on earth was she doing there on a 
voyage from England to the West Coast of 
South America ? ” 

Well, her trip to Australia was part of 
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a most remarkable voyage, one that will 
live for ever in the annals of sailing ships. 
Here is the full story of it, as 1 gleaned it 
from members of the crew. I was on the 
West Coast of South America at the time, 
and was able to get the facts at first hand 
while they were fresh in their narrators’ minds, 


The Denbigh Castle cleared the English 
Channel in the second week of October, 
1go8, and had an uneventful run down to the 
Equator and through the south-east trades. 
A pampero encountered off Monte Vidco 
warmed things up for a day or two, and 
gave the crew a taste of what was in store 
for them, but this was merely a breeze as 
compared with the nerve-racking sequence 
of head-winds with which she had to con- 
tend soon afterwards. 

The winds off Cape Horn, you must 
understand, blow steadily from the west- 
ward, most of the time with gale force. 
They are favourable to homeward-bounders 
which, under small canvas, used to make 
their record daily runs while rounding that 
dreaded promontory. Though sometimes 
even for them, scudding before the storm, 
wind and sea were so terrific that they had 
to round-to and face them for fear of being 
““ pooped '’"—swept by a huge sea breaking 
over the stern. 

What it meant, then, for an outward- 
bounder to claw her way up into the teeth 
of such gales and ‘“‘ make her westing,” 
shouldering a never-ending succession of grey 
mountains of water that hurtled remorse- 
lessly down on her, will readily be appre- 
ciated. A strong current, sweeping to the 
eastward at the rate of from thirty to sixty 
miles a day, added to her difficulties. Under 
these almost overwhelming conditions a 
ship had to beat to windward over a distance 
of approximately two hundred miles in 
order to secure a safe offing, before hauling 
up to the northward along the coast and 
making a fair wind of it. 

Two hundred miles of ocean is not a 
great distance to traverse under normal 
conditions. Coming from the westward, 
homeward-bounders, running under top- 
sails and reefed foresail, would do it com- 
fortably in fifteen hours. But for outward- 
bounders from the eastward it took on an 
average from three weeks to six weeks, 
the range being between summer and winter. 
I myself have rounded the Horn from the 
eastward three times. The shortest time 
taken to cover this stretch of stormy ocean 
on either of those occasions was twenty- 
three days; the longest five weeks. 

Well, the Denbigh Castle got down to 
the Horn in the early days of January, 1909. 
She was then three months out from home. 
While the weather was still fine all prepara- 
tions had been made for the coming tussle. 
Storm canvas had been bent in place of the 
fine-weather sails, the life-boats strapped 


> the dreaded promontory. 
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down with extra lashings, and life-lines 
stretched along the decks. Oilskins and sea- 
boots had been well tallowed and oiled to 
withstand the damp. The doors of the cabins 
on deck and those leading into the saloon 
at the break of the poop had been barricaded 
with “ weather-boards’’ to keep out as 
much water as possible. 

Ina word, all that was humanly possible 
had been done to prepare ship and crew for 
the coming ordeal. And now, with Staten 
Island, which lies just to the eastward of 
the Horn, looming up on the bow, the men 
went into ‘stand-by watches,’”’ to keep } 
handy for whatever demand was made on 4 
them while their ship staggered up to meet 
the shock and onset of the towering seas 
and furious winds that barred her way. | 

Days passed—dull, grey days which 
seemed to only partly emerge from the | 
blackness of night—and the ship fared no 
farther. Her yards braced up sharp on the 
backstays, she would stand to the northward A 
on the port tack, labouring and straining for 
every inch of headway, until compelled to 
go round on the other tack through dread | 
of the Diego Ramirez—that deadly cluster A 
of rocks off the Horn which, year in and , 
year out, is pounded by huge seas. < 

On the starboard tack, standing down , 

| 


to the southward, she would battle her way 
over the very threshold of the Antarctic, 
down past the parallel of the sixtieth lati- 
tude, where bitter winds lashed her un- 
mercifully with sheets of driving sleet and 
spray which froze on ropes, yards, and rigging, q 
and chilled the seamen to the marrow. 

Regardless of the falling temperature 
and ice-encrusted decks, the Denbigh's 
captain stood on to the southward, hoping 
for a favourable slant on the next leg-up— 
until the luminous “ blink 
warned him to venture no farther. Then 
it would be ‘‘ All hands wear ship,”’ and up 
to the northward again—until that cluster 
of unlit, rocky pinnacles would turn the 
labouring ship back to the southward once 
more. And so the battle went on through 
long days and nights which dragged into 
weeks, with no gain to show for such 
strenuous and unremitting toil. 

By a succession of short tacks off the 
pitch of the Horn, wearing ship every four 
hours, the captain tried desperately to urge + 
his ship to the westward by sheer jockeying. 
Every evening at sunset his eyes would search 
the northern horizon for some sign of that 
proverbial yet elusive land-breeze which is 1 
reputed to have carried so many ships round 
There was nevera 
No break appeared in the leaden, 
lowering sky to raise his hopes. The wind 
blew ominously true from the westward, 
whence a never-ending succession of sombre 
storm-clouds hurtled out of the gloom. 

By her wild lurches as she breasted 
enormous seas, and the bellying out of her 


” of a great berg 


sign of it! 


© topsails, booming overhead like a distant 

* cannonade, the ship gave the impression 

that she was making progress—until one 

chanced to glance over the side, to windward, 

at her wake of dead, oily water, which told 

-' clearly that she was merely drifting to lee- 
ward like a crab. 

After a week of this uneven tussle with 
the great west wind, observations were 
obtained one morning during a brief spell 
of sunshine. They placed the ship farther 
to the eastward than the position she had 

- been in a fortnight previously! All their 
efforts had been in vain! Even when she 
had managed to beat to windward, during tem- 
porary lulls in the gale, she had actually lost 
ground on account of that easterly current ! 

Realizing that their efforts were leading 
them nowhere, the men became greatly 
discouraged and even demoralized. They 
began to mutter angrily among themselves 
every time they heard that accursed order : 

} “* All hands wear ship.” 


Their plight, meanwhile, grew steadily 
worse. In the fo’c’sle—a bare triangular 
space about thirty feet from base to apex 
and the same across its middle width, with 
two rows of deal bunks along its sides and 
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wretches fell victims to all kinds of ills. 
Rheumatism became rife among them. 
Their arms broke out in angry, salt-water 
boils. One or two of the men could carry-on 
no longer, and had to lie up. Their work 
fell on the others, who were now hardly 
able to pull their own weight. 

There was little conversation in the 
fo’c’sle these days, and little enough sleep. 
Booted and fully clothed in oilskins, even 
to their sou’-westers, the men lay in their 
bed-places, resting on their elbows, or sat 
round on the heavily-lashed sea-chests, 
puffing silently at their stumpy pipes and 
listening apprehensively to the pounding 
of great seas against the ship’s frame, and 
the dull roar of the wind. 

Overhead a smoking, stinking oil-lamp 
suspended from the deck-head by a string 
described wide, fantastic circles with the 
vessel’s wild lurches. A foot of water 
swished dismally to and fro across the floor, 
on which the men’s discarded clothing made 
little dark heaps. Occasionally someone 
would raise the lid of his sea-chest, bent on 
finding something warm to wear—but only 
to discover, alas ! that his scanty wardrobe 
was as sodden as everything else. 


‘Map showing the record voyage of the Denbigh Castle. The arrows indicate the actual 


course sailed, while the dotted line shows her attempt to round Cape 


Horn and complete 


her journey to Mollendo, on the West Coast of South America. 


little else in the shape of furniture—water 
streamed down the unsheathed shell-plating 
and through the seams in the deck-head, 
saturating the men’s bedding and what 
clothes were hanging about. 

As the weeks dragged by the poor 


Meals were scarce and badly vooked. 
Sometimes, indeed, they were not cooked at 
all, for the galley fire was constantly washed 
out by the riot of water which swept round 
thedeck like a cataract, rendering the journey 
between poop and fo’c’sle a highly dangerous 
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undertaking. Every now and then the ship 
would give a particularly violent lurch as an 
extra big sea burst aboard. 

A moment later the doors of the living- 
quarters—fo’c’sle and deck-houses, in which 
latter were housed the bos’n, carpenter, sail- 
maker, and apprentices—would tremble in 
their frames as volumes of water squirted in 
through their crevices like hissing geysers, 
and washed out the lower bunks. 

“Anything dry for’ard, mate ?’’ one 
of the helmsinen asked his relief on one 
occasion when turning over the wheel. 

‘* Not a darn stitch,” replied the other. 
“The only dry spot aboard o’ this ‘ere 
‘ooker as I knows of is in my throat.” 
An: that was just about the size of it, for 
while such weather conditions make every 
single thing wet they leave you with a 
terrible, unquenchable thirst. 

This was the state of affairs on the 
Denbigh Castle when, on March t1oth, 1909, 
Captain Evans, her commander, came on 
deck to study the dawn of what promised 
to be yet another bleak, cheerless day. If 
he had hoped to find some perceptible 
change in the outlook he was doomed to 
disappointment. Hail and snow-squalls 
swept out of the westward incessantly, 
shrieking and moaning. 

There was not a single gleam of bright- 
ness to relieve the sombreness. The black 
obscurity of night turned gradually into 
the ghastly grey of day. On all sides was 
the same wild, deadly monotonous seascape 
—a never-ending succession of huge, slate- 
coloured mountains of water whose surface 
was torn into shreds of seething white foam 
by the fury of the wind. 

Captain Evans looked _ thin-lipped, 
haggard, and worn. He had not slept a 
wink that night—nor for many other 
nights, for that matter. His shoulders bore 
the burden of responsibility, and they seemed 
to droop a little under it. One of the 
apprentices of the port watch, going down 
into the saloon at midnight to call the 
second mate, had heard him moving about 
in his cabin. So had one of the lads of the 
starboard watch when he went to summon 
the mate at 4 a.m. 

All night Captain Evans had paced the 
floor of his cabin, weighing the prospects. 
Should he hang it out where he was, waiting 
during a further succession of weeks, or 
maybe months, for a favourable slant of 
wind ? Or should he cut his losses by 
turning the ship's head to the eastward and 
making a fair wind of it, even though this 
meant encircling the globe? That was his 
problem. A momentous one, surely, for it 
involved tacking on thousands of miles 
and wecks—nay, months—on the passage. 

Mollendo lay to the northward—almost 
due north, to be precise—and about two 
thousand five hundred miles away. Once 
clear of the Horn, scooting up the coast 
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with the wind on her beam, and later 
running with it on her quarter in the steady 
south-east trades, the ship would shorte: 
this distance in great style. A matter oi 
three wecks at the outside, and she woul. 
be at her destination. 

By abandoning the attempt to roun! 
the Horn and going the other way, 
about, she would have to ‘ run her eastin: 
down "’ right across the South Atlant: 
Ocean to the Cape, and then athwart th 
Southern Indian Ocean to the Leeuwin 
A week's battering in the Great Australia 
Bight would be followed by another thousan 
miles of stormy ocean from Bass Straits tc 
New Zealand, and then there would bx 
that deadly seven-thousand-mile stretch! 
across the Pacific from New Zealand to her: 4 
destination. A matter of approximately { 
seventeen thousand miles in all, or fourteen 
thousand five hundred miles greater distance 
than by the usual west-about passage ! 

What would the ship’s owners have to 
say? That was another matter for the 
Denbigh's captain to consider. The shipping 
experts in London and Liverpool would 


criticize his action, no doubt. A little more | 
perseverance and patience was all that | 
was needed, they would say. { 


Seated in” their comfortable _ oftice- 
chairs, within easy distance of their even 
more comfortable clubs, and far from the ! 
smell of the briny, they would explain with 
zig-zag pencil lines on their scribbling. | 
blocks how it might have been done. Bui 
then London and Liverpool lie far from the 
pitch of the Horn, and it is difficult for 
those reared in a city atmosphere tw 
appreciate the plight of the shipmaster, 
battling with very different conditions. 

All this Captain Evans had been turning 
over in his mind as he strode about his 
cabin that night, balancing himself to 
the vessel’s violent lurches and listening 
to the ominous roar of wind overhead. Now, 
standing on deck that bleak and cheerless 
morning, his mind was made up. What- 
ever uncertainty might have tormented 
him during the long hours of his lonely 
night-vigil, there was no trace of it when, 
in a steady, quiet voice, he told the mate 
to muster the hands aft. 

In response to the latter’s full-throated : 
“Lay aft the watch!” the fu'c’sle door 
opened suddenly, and the watch below, 
fully dressed in oilskins, lurched out on to 
the glistening deck and began to wend 
their hazardous journey toward the poop. 
A sea broke aboard and scattered them, 
some jumping for the comparative safety 
of the lower rigging ; others on top of the 
deck-houses, When the water cleared they 
crawled down from their perches and in 
a body made a rush for the poop-ladder. 

A moment later all hands stood clustered 
together opposite the chart-room door, 
through which the captain could be seen 


bending over the chart of the South Atlantic 
Ocean which lay open on the table. 

“The hands are present, sir,’’ the mate 
reported, putting his head into the chart- 
room. 

Glancing up at the barometer on the 
bulkhead and giving it a final tap, Captain 
Evans stepped out on deck and, without 
uttering a word, commenced to walk to 
and fro in front of the group of men opposite 
him, whose red-rimmed, bloodshot eyes 
followed his every movement. The car- 
penters, bos’n, and sail-maker mingled 
with the crowd ; also the young apprentice 
lads, whose clear eyes and fresh complexions 
contrasted strangely with the leathery faces 
and haggard features of the older hands. 

“Men,” the commander began abruptly, 
pausing in his stride and fixing his eyes 
upon the wretched huddle of humanity 
lined up three deep, their sodden oil- 
skins lashed at wrists, waists, and ankles. 
‘Things have gone hard against us. Here 
we are five months at sea, the last two 
months of which have been spent off the 
Horn. You've seen the reception we have 
had down here. During these two months 
we have made practically no_ progress, 
and I can see no prospects of a favourable 
slant. Winter is coming on, food won’t last 
for ever, and the trying conditions are 
beginning to tell on us all.” 

Pausing in his address, he quietly 
resumed his pacing, glancing each time he 
turned on his heel toward the western 
horizon, as though seeking even at this 
eleyenth hour some alternative to the 
momentous decision he had reached. The 
men pressed more closely round him, 
waiting anxiously for what was to follow. 

Pausing in his stride again, and once 
more facing the crowd, the captain con- 
tinued: ‘‘I have come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing to be gained by 
hanging around here any longer. I intend, 
therefore, to put the helm up and make a 
fair wind of it by running the easting down 
past the Cape and Australia, and then 
steering straight across the Pacific toward 
our destination. I know this will mean 
prolonging the passage considerably, but 
that can’t be helped in the circumstances.” 

Then, sweeping the rows of faces in 
front of him with his kcen eyes, he added 
almost aggressively: ‘‘ Has anyone any- 
thing to say?” 

A murmur of surprise vibrated through 
the crowd. The men were not prepared for 
this. To cheat the diabolical head-winds 
of their vicious intent by running the ship 
before them, right round the globe, was 
quite a new departure, and for the moment, 
as their stolid faces told clearly, they were 
not prepared to say whether or not they 
considered it for the best. 

Shuffling irresolutely, and shifting from 
foot to foot, they glanced in all directions, 
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as though searching some easier solution of 
their difficulty. The captain remained 
silent, his steely gaze roving from face to 
face, until suddenly it rested inquiringl: 

upon the avowed spokesman of the crowd, 
a sea-lawyer by reputation, who generally 


took the lead in representing fo’c’sle 
complaints. 
“Well, M. ,” he said. “ Have you 


anything to say on behalf of your ship- 
mates ?”’ 

“We'll be glad of anything to get 
away from ’ere, Cap’n,” the seaman replied 
stolidly. ‘‘ But what about grub, sir? Do 
you propose putting in anywhere ? ” 

“Well, I can’t very well feed you on 
the patent fuel with which the ship is loaded, 
can I?’’ retorted the commander, coldly. 
“‘T shall have to put in somewhere, but 
that is entirely my affair.” 

“ Quite so, sir; quite so,” murmured 
a grizzled old shell-back, evidently anxious 
to show that the men placed complete 
faith in their commander’s actions. I'm 
sure, sir, that my mates are ready to leave 
the matter in your hands.” 

“Good! Then stand-by to square the 
yards,” ordered the captain in a fresh, 
firm voice. 

Instantly all became hurry and bustle. 
“ Port watch to the fore braces; starboard 
watch to the main,”’ thundered the mate, 
his strident voice breaking through the 
deadly spell of inaction which seemed to 
have descended on the ship. The bos’n took 
up the cry. ‘‘ Come along, me lads,’’ he 
bellowed. ‘ Square in them match-sticks, 
Let’s get the old girl on the move again. 
Make her travel!” 

The Denbigh Castle paid off slowly in 
answer to her helm, and as the wind began 
to draw aft she gathered headway. A great 
sea came sweeping up on the port quarter, 
curled alarmingly over the ship for a few 
moments, then swept on with a swish and 
a roar, its boiling crest crashing on board 
with a roar and filling the decks to the level 
of the bulwarks. 

The seamen’s cries of ‘‘ Yo-ho-ho!” 


-and ‘‘ Haul an’ hold!” became stifled on 


the instant. Only gasps and_ spluttered 
curses came from the submerged, struggling 
mass of humanity. The entire starboard 
watch, hauling on the weather main-braces, 
were washed across the main hatch to 
leeward on the end of the rope to which they 
clung with desperation. The ponderous 
steel yards aloft, suddenly taking charge, 
swung to and fro wildly. 

From the break of the poop Captain 
Evans's voice yelled in a frenzy: ‘‘ Steady 
tight those braces, men! Do you want the 
masts and spars about your ears?” 

In response the second mate’s head, 
suddenly emerged from the not of waterdown 
to leeward. Dashing the water from his eyes 
with the back of his hand, and floundering 
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about like a porpoise, he gasped : ‘‘ Catch 
a turn with the end of that brace someone! 
Quick, catch a turn with it!” 

A big raw-boned Swede seized the 
tail end of the rope with his two hands and, 
fighting his way down to the lee-rail, caught 
a turn with it to a belaying-pin. ‘‘ All fast 
to an iron pin,” he spluttered, with a sigh 
of relief. 

But the danger was not yet over. The 
braces were still slack, and every time the 
swinging yards 
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hull reeling through the mountainous slopes 
of water. For weeks they had longed to 
see her making such progress, and now, 
without thinking of the thousands of miles 
of ocean they had yet to traverse, they were 
content to know that every hour increased 
their distance from the accursed vicinity of 
Cape Horn. 

But as the days passed their previous 
ill-luck seemed to return. The westerly 
winds upon which the captain had placed 


brought upagainst 


them they strained 
and cracked al- 
most to breaking- 
point. 

Inspired by 
the master’s cries 
of admonition, the 
men struggled up 
to windward and 
hung in bunches 
to the various 
ropes, on which 
they pulled with 
renewed energy. 
Fresh cascades of 
water streamed 
over the rail and 
through the scup- 
per-holes, tearing 
some of the men 
from their grasp 
and washing them 
round the decks 
like so many ninepins. 


The stronger held fast, and with one 
arm locked round shroud or stay continued 
to haul with the other. The cries of “ Yo- 
ho-ho!”’ and ‘‘ Haulan’ hold, my bullies!” 


broke out afresh among the chanty-men. 
Shouting, gasping, and cursing by turns, the 
men responded gamely. The yards moved, 
and came square. 

“ Belay all!’ shouted the captain. 
“ Aloft and loose the tops’l and _fores’l. 
Keep her on the move, boys ! ” 

Black, oilskinned figures clambered up 
the rigging and out on the swaying foot- 
ropes a hundred feet above the deck. A 
moment later bunches of white canvas 
bellied from the yards, thrashed wildly in 
the captivity of their bunt-lines and clew- 
lines ; then gradually spread to the wind as 
the men on deck hoisted on the halliards 
and sheeted them home. 

With the topsails and foresails pulling 
steadily the ship began to run her casting 
down in splendid style. Within a couple 
of hours the dull, blue ridge of coastline 
had faded out of sight, and by nightfall 
the Denbigh Castle was a hundred miles to 
the eastward of it. 

The men’s spirits quickly rose. Their 
principal joy now seemed to be to gaze over 
the side and watch the vessel’s long, narrow 


“The chief mate took a step forward, a 
dark scowl on his face, but the i 


restrained him. ‘Leave this to me,’ he 
said, quietly.” a 


such reliance when deciding to run_ his 
vessel ‘‘ the other way about ” became light 
and erratic. The ‘‘runs”’ dropped from 
three hundred miles per day to two hundred, 
a hundred and fifty, andeven less. And then 
came a spell of easterly weather, with the 
yards braced sharp up on the backstays 
once more. 

Captain Evans was now compelled to 
place the crew on strict rations to make sure 
that the provisions would hold out. He had 
been anxious to keep the men working, 
holystoning decks, chipping and _ scaling 
rust, scouring bright - work—anything to 
prevent them brooding over their sorry 
plight. But with the rationing they refused 
absolutely to do a hand’s turn beyond what 
work was necessary to actually sail the 
ship, and he deemed it inadvisable to 
attempt to compel them to do so. 


During the succeeding days they sat 
around from morning to night in dejected 
attitudes, sucking at their pipes. A deadly, 
monotonous gloom settled on the vessel. 
What books the ship’s library could boast 
of were read and re-read and then slung 
overboard in utter disgust. Shipmates came 
to loathe the sight of one another's faces, 
and sometimes it required only a black look 
to start a‘‘ scrap.” 

By the time the ship reached the longi- 
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The crew became listless, hollow-eyed, 
emaciated. They pulled on the ropes in an 
ominous silence without putting their weight 
into the work. The officers’ orders, such 
as ‘‘ Square the cro’jack yards ”’ and ‘‘ Lee 
fore-brace,”’ were received with angry 
mutterings and threats of refusal to obey. 
The captain became anxious; so much so, 
that, even when the breeze freshened from 
the westward, he kept the ship under re- 
duced canvas, doubting the crew's capacity 
to get the sail off 


her in an emer- 


\ 
4a 
LF 


gency. 
Such cau- 
however, 
not com- 
mend itself to 
the.men. ‘ Bet- 
ter to take the 
sticks out of her, 
and drown the 
lot of us, than 
drift round like 
a crab and die of 
starvation,” one 
of them declared. 
Finally one 
bright spark in 
the fo’c’sle lit on 
a novel manner 
of imparting to 
the captain the 
fact that his 
caution was not 
finding favour 
with the hands. 
A couple of 
white feathers 
were plucked 
from the wing of 
a captured al- 
batross and sent 
aft by the 
steward in an 
envelope addres- 
sed to the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ With the 
crew’s best re- 
spects and 
compliments.” 
Captain Evans 
was furious, 0’ 
course, and, or- 
dering all hands 
to muster aft 
immediately, he 
demanded an 
explanation, 
“Well, sir, 
it’slikethis’ere,” 


tion, 
did 


tude of the Cape, tobacco had run out alto- 
gether, and provisions were so low that the 
daily rations had to be augmented with a 
Ne, of albatross dishes—unsavoury dishes 
even for the famished. 


said M , the 
spokesman. ‘‘’Ere we are seven months at 
sea, short 0’ grub, without tobacco, and with 
a fair wind and no sail set to speak of. One 
o’ them feathers is from the port watch, 
t’other from the starboard. We ;just sent 
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‘em along to sort of inform you that we 
thinks you're showing the white feather by 
being afraid to give ‘er the canvas.” 

Captain Evans was completely taken 
aback by such insolence and insubordina- 
tion. A deep flush of humiliation sutfused 
his countenance. The two officers, who 
stood alongside him, clenched their fists 
and glared threateningly at the men. The 
chief mate took astep forward, a dark scowl 
on his face, his right arm partly upraised as 
though he would strike aK wn the speaker. 
But the captain restrained him. 

‘ Leave this to me,” he said, quietly. 
Then facing the crowd with a steely gaze 
that seemed to look straight into every 
individual pair of eyes in front of him, he 
addressed them. 

“Do you realize, you fools who would 
teach me my _ business,” he demanded, 
“that the glass is about as low as it can be ? 
Am I to risk being caught in a hurricane 
squall under a press of canvas with a crew 
who seem incapable of pulling their weight 
even in iine weather, let alone in an emer- 
gency ? Tell me, am 1?” 

The man, M. , who had started to 
voice this fo’c’sle ‘“ grouse’ with such 
assurance and truculence, winced before the 
master’s furious demeanour. 

“Don’t worry about us, Cap'n,” he 
stammered at last. “‘ Give ’er the rags and 
we'll take ’em in f'r you. Better to risk 
drowning than starvation ! 

“You hear that, men ? ’’ demanded the 
captain. ‘‘ Are you agreed to what this man 
says ? Speak up, someone! Do you stand 
by what M. says?" 


A shaky murmur of acquiescence 
vibrated through the crowd. 
“Good enough!” cried the com- 


mander, his voice suddenly rising in anger. 
“You shall have the rags, all of them— 
the to’gallants’ls, royals, fore-and-afters, 
courses, every stitch! But if the masts 
come down about your ears and kill the lot 
of you, don’t blame me. Aloft and loose 
the sails this minute! The first man who 
hesitates to obey my orders I'll clap in 
irons!” 

The crew obeyed, and the ship was soon 
bowling along under a large spread of 
canvas. It so happened that the expected 
“blow ’’ never came, as is often the case 
down in the Southern Ocean, but, even so, 
there was mighty little sleep on board that 
night. Of their own free will the watch 
below came out of the fo’c’sle, fully dressed, 
and hung around under the fo’ -head, 
waiting to be summoned to reduce sail. 

The captain, too, spent the night on 
deck. He was anxious but determined. The 
men were getting out of hand. They needed 
a lesson, and he meant to give it to them. 
During the rest of the trip, I might mention, 
he was never accused of being faint-hearted 
n the matter of carrying canvas, and his 
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orders to shorten down were always carried 
out with alacrity. 

Several of the men used their ration 
of dry tea in their pipes as a substitute for 
tobacco. When this was exhausted, half- 
way across the Southern Indian Ocean, 
their dejection was complete. 

Matches also ran out, all but a few 
boxes which were jealously guarded by the 
mate, who himself saw to the lighting of 
the lamps. The men’s clothing literally fell 
to pieces. Tolerably good suits were 
fashioned out of old sail-cloth, but the 
makeshift footwear of tarred canvas nailed 
to wooden soles was never a success. 

No one washed, for the simple reason 
that there was no soap, and the crew's 
dirty and unkempt appearance was in 
keeping with the look of the ship. The once- 
spotless decks, through being continually 
awash with salt-water, became coated with 
green seaweed ; the bulwarks, yards, and 
masts were a mass of red rust. In a word, 
the Denbigh Castle became a_ veritable 
wreck and the crew—living upon three 
biscuits a day and a small ration of bully 
beef and “ salt horse ’’—had no strength or 
heart to do anything for her. 

The captain now decided to make 
straight for Fremantle, Western Australia, 
which was the nearest port, and at length, 
on June roth, 1909, after a further spell of 
adverse weather, the ship sighted Rottnest 
Island, marking the entrance of the harbour. 

What land and the civilization it stood 
for meant to those worn-out, half-starved 
sailormen will be more readily imagined 
than described. Some of them actually 
believed that the welcome sight was only an 
hallucination. It was not until the pilot- 
cutter came alongside and a prosaic and 
very material pilot clambered aboard, that 
Tealization of the wonderful truth came to 
them. Then one or two of them sat down 
and actually wept ! 

While the pilot was bringing the ship 
to anchor in Gage Roads the cutter, upon 
his instructions, steamed up the river to the 
town and returned shortly with a stock 
of provisions, including fresh meat and 
vegetables, white bread and butter, and even 
fruit, with which the cook and steward set 
to work to prepare a meal the like of which 
had not been seen by any of the men aboard 
that packet for many a long, weary month. 

Having at length indulged themselves 
to capacity and lit up their pipes, the 
fo'c’sle hands lay back contentedly in their 
bunks and discussed the future. 

“Well, boys, I’ve done all I means to 
do aboard of th ‘ere old lime-juicer,” 
declared one decisively, puffing out clouds 
of smoke. “ She blamed near done for us 
all once. I ain't takin’ any more chances.”" 

“ What do you propose doing, then ?” 
asked another. “ Hopping it in a small boat 
in the middle of the night ? ”” 


s 

“No; that ain’t no good,” repned the 
former. ‘‘ They'll take jolly good care aft 
there that no boat ‘as a chance o’ comin’ 
alongside. I propose we asks the old man 
to pay us off. If he refuses—well, we'll 
just tell ‘im that we’re through. Simple 
enough, ain't it?” 

“ T suppose you know it’ll mean jail ? ” 
remonstrated a grey-bearded old shellback. 

“Well, what o’ that, Father Christ- 
mas ? ’’ demanded the first speaker. ‘‘ Ain’t 
it better to go to quod for a few weeks than 
to spend another three or four months drag- 
ging across the Pacific in this ‘ere packet ? 

“Yes; a darned sight better,” 
grumbled a voice from the forward end 
of the fo’c’sle. 

““My bloomin’ oath!” cried another. 
“Think of the amount of graft there'll be, 
getting the old wagon shipshape again. 
Why, she'll be a reg'lar floating work- 
’ouse |” 

And so these sailormen groused to 
their hearts’ content, gradually working 
themselves up into a state of revolt at the 
apparent burning injustice of their lot. At 
length one fellow clambered out of his 
bunk, declaring :-— 

“Well, what's 
Let’s do something.” 

“*Come on, then—come on aft, the lot 
of yer, an’ Iet’s have it out with the old man. 
I’m ready,” shouted the man who had 
started the agitation. He crawled out of 
his bunk and led the way on deck. 

When the captain refused to pay the 
men off—as everyone knew he would— 
they informed him that they were finished 
and shuffled forward to pack their bags. 

“They'll probably think better of it 
to-morrow,” Captain Evans told the mate. 
But when, next morning, the latter went to 
the fo’c’sle door and ordered the men to 
tumble out they greeted him with an 
ironical burst of derision. 

“* We've done all the work we mean to 
do aboard this ‘ere ship,”’ jeered one. 

The officer retired, furious but impotent 
to do anything in the matter but send for 
the police. This was done, and presently 
the men were taken ashore under arrest. 

At the police-court they put up the plea 
that the ship was unseaworthy, but the 
magistrate declined to uphold this con- 
tention and they were sent to jail with hard 
labour—until such time as the Denbigh 
Castle would be ready to sail. Thus, even 
by going to prison they were unable to gain 
their end. 

On July 5th, after a stay of sixteen 
days at Fremantle, during which time a 
gang of shore-riggers had done all that was 
necessary to prepare the ship for sea, the 
Denbigh Castle hoisted her anchor and set 
out on the second half of her voyage round 
the world. 

Her crew, after their spell of durance 


the use o’ talkin’? 
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vile, which—judging from their much- 
improved appearance—had done them no 
harm, settled down to shipboard life in 
an orderly manner, as though anxious to 
atone for their past insubordinate conduct. 
The captain and officers had no further 
trouble with them. 

The vessel had a ‘fine run across the 
Great Australian Bight, but upon entering 
Bass Strait, between Australia and Tas- 
mania, she encountered a westerly gale 
which sprang up with the suddenness for 
which storms in that vicinity are noted. 

It was impossible for her to beat out 
of the strait in face of the furious wind and 
sea that swept down on her. And to run 
before them, when one could not see a ship's 
length ahead through the torrential rain, 
would have meant courting disaster, since 
the eastern entrance of the strait is studded 
with rocky islets and partly submerged 
reefs that are a menace to the mariner even 
in fine weather. There was only one thing 
to do in the circumstances—hcave-to and 
weather it out under small canvas. 

Under three straining lower topsails, to 
which she had quickly been shortened 
down, the ship staggered through the night, 
breasting a never-ending succession of short, 
curling seas. 

The look-out men had been warned to 
keep watch for breakers which would mark 
the proximity of treacherous rocks, and in 
their apprehension of this lurking peril they 
frequently reported the crests of flashing 
waves. These recurrent scares left all hands 
on tenterhooks, dreading that the bottom 
of the ship might be torn out at any minute. 

Clad in long sea-boots and streaming 
oilskins, the commander and the officer of 
the watch stood close together throughout 
the long hours of abysmal darkness, peering 
to windward and ahead. 

By the ghastly light of the grey, 
lowering dawn, which revealed more. clearly 
the fury of the seas leaping in and out of 
the narrowed circle of visibility that sur- 
rounded the ship, Captain Evans turned to 
study the weary, worn faces of the men at 
his elbow, huddling together under the 
“ weather-cloth ’ in the mizzen_ rigging, 
supporting themselves with their arms 
entwined round the running gear. 

“Get forward, men, and put some hot 
coffee under your belts,’’ he ordered. ‘‘ She 
won't take any harm for awhile, I guess.” 

The men disentangled themselves from 
the rail with grunts and groans, as though 
it pained them to move their cramped 
limbs, then struggled off toward the galley, 
dodging the seas which leapt aboard over 
the weather rail. 

A little after midday the glass stopped 
falling, and about 3 p.m. a terrific squall, 
heralding a shift of wind to. the southward, 
burst over the vessel. pelting her with a 
shower of hail and sleet. A bright strip of 
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clear blue sky appeared over the southern 
horizon, and then suddenly the wind flew 
round to that direction, forcing the ship's 
head to fall off to the eastward. 

“Stand by to wear ship with all 
hands,”’ the captain bellowed into the 
mate’s ear. “ Daren't let her stand to the 
eastward in this weather.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
than there came an agonizing shout, which 
was more like a scream, from the look-out 
man. 

“' Brea—kers—on—the— port—bow 

Everyone rushed to the lee-rail where, 
clinging to back-stay and shroud with one 
hand and shielding their eyes from the wind 
and spray with the other, they stared hard 
in the direction indicated. 

A long white line of breaking water 
leapt to their gaze, and then vanished. “ It’s 
only the top of a sea!’’ shouted someone 
in an unconvincing, quavering voice. But 
the next instant, as though to give the lie 
to this suggestion, there arose from the 
same spot a huge column of water which 
went up into the air like a waterspout. It 
subsided just as suddenly in a smother of 
white foam, against which lay revealed 
quite clearly through the lifting murk a 
cluster of dark, unmistakable objects. 

“The Crocodile Rocks!’’ cricd the 
captain hoarsely. ‘‘ And under our Ice, by 
Heaven!” 

“ Will she weather ’em, do you think, 
sir? ’’ shouted the mate, glancing to 
windward. 

“ Afraid not. Daren’t risk it,’”’ shouted 
back the commander. And then in a full- 
throated roar, which rose even above the 
howling of the wind, he thundered :— 

“Hard up the helm, there! Stand by 
to square the yards, the rest of you. And 
get the fores’l and tops’ls on her as quick 
as you can, Mister (this to the mate), I 
mean to run her now.” 

There was no need to rouse out the 
watch below ; the cry of ‘‘ Breakers !’’ had 
been sufficient to bring them rushing helter- 
skelter on deck. And now, with the dull 
but distinct boom of the surf in their ears, 
they flung themselves recklessly on the 
braces and into the rigging to carry out the 
captain's orders, 

In answer to her helm the ship paid-off 
slowly into the trough of the sea, then hung 
fire, helpless and rolling, drawing nearer 
every second to those terrible, gleaming 
pinnacles of rock to leeward. 

The men cursed and groaned as they 
dragged on the braces, realizing that they 
were fighting for their lives. The yards on 
the main and mizzen jolted and creaked, 
and came square. 

“ Belay all!” shouted the captain in 
a frenzy. “ Leave the yards on the fore to 
help her pay-olf. Quick, get the fores’l on 

how, 
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The glint of steel flashed on the fore- 
yard as the men up there slashed and hacked 
at the gaskets with their sheath-knives. 
Then, with a bang, the huge sail flew out 
suddenly, thrashing furiously, until the men 
on deck steadied tight its sheet and tack. 
The three topsails followed, bursting out 
upon the wind with a frightful noise, which, 
with the awe-inspiring boom of the surf and 
the howling of the wind, created a regular 
pandemonium. 

The chain-sheet of the maintopsail 
carricd away in the yard-arm sheave, its 
one part coming down on deck with a clatter, 
the other, attached to the clew of the sail, 
crashing furiously with reverberating blows 
on the lower yard, from which sparks flew 
as from a blacksmith’s forge. Figures could 
be seen crouching low on the foot-rope, 
shrinking from the death-dealing blows of 
the chain whirling over their heads. No one 
heeded them. A life or two was neither here 
nor there when all hands were literally on 
the brink of eternity. 

‘To the foretops’l, men,” shouted the 
second mate, ta no further heed of the 
rending and splitting maintopsail, which 
quickly blew into rags that floated away to 
leeward like so many kites. The men 
responded. The foretopsail was hoisted, 
and then the mizzen-topsail. 

Meanwhile, under the great driving 
power .of the foresail, the ship began to 
forge ahead and pay oft in a wide circular 
movement which brought her nearer and 
nearer to the confused, leaping maelstrom 
of boiling water which swirled around the 
base of the rocks and in and out of their 
deep, jagged fissures. 

Louder and louder boomed the surf, 
until it became a steady roar which drowned 
even the howling of the wind. ss 

“Heavens! If anything happens now! ” 
the captain shouted down at the mate, who 
had joined him on the poop and now stood 
crouching over the binnacle, taking bear- 
ings. ‘If that foresail carries away!” 
He raised his arms in an attitude of mute 
despair. 

‘No, no. It'll hold, sir,”’ responded the 
mate without taking his eyes from the com- 
pass-card which held their hopes and their 

cars. “ It’s a spanking new one, sir. And 
its sheet’s only just out of a fresh coil.” 

From off the lee-bow, whence they had 
first been sighted, the rocks came gradually 
ahead and then began to broaden out on 
the weather-bow as the ship _ paid-off 
toward clear water and safety. It was a 
moment of awful suspense, though. Would 
she go clear? A mere thin strip of open 
water lay between her bow and_ those 
thundering breakers, which seemed to fling 
themselves higher and higher as though 
reaching out to draw the vessel to her 
destruction. 

The second mate appeared at the head 
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of the poop ladder, and the commander 
called him to his side. 

“Get all hands aft here,’’ he bawled 
in a voice charged with intense anxiety. 
“In case she strikes. Do you understand ? ” 

‘* Aye, aye, sir,” responded the officer, 
dashing down the ladder again and along 
the deck, shouting frantically: ‘‘ Lay aft 
on the poop, all hands! Lay aft!” 

The men understood and rushed for 
what shelter the poop might afford them 
from the falling spars. 

At that moment the mate’s voice rang 
out tensely, excitedly. ‘‘ Look, sir! She’s 
drawing ahead. The bearing’s changing ! ”” 

Both men gazed intently into the 
binnacle. 

“Aye, she’ll do it,’’ responded the 
captain fervently. ‘‘ Just do it! ’’ He raised 
a warning hand to the helmsman. “ Steady 
as you go now.” 

“* Steady it is, sir,’’ came the response 
as the wheel whirled over, checking the 
vessel’s swing. 

The rocks drew nearer, came abeam a 
mere five cables away, then quickly faded 
astern as the Denbigh Castle sped on before 
the gale, in a smother of spume and 
spray. 

“* Well done, old ship ! ’’ Captain Evans 
almost sobbed. ‘‘ Well done! You didn’t 
fail me.” 

The ship ran out of Bass Strait without 
further mishap, and, still scudding before 
the gale, made good running as far as New 
Zealand, which was passed north-about. But 
from here the weather conditions became 
adverse again. Weeks of calms and light 
variable winds followed. 

The drag across the Pacific Ocean 
seemed a never-ending, fruitless struggle. 
The same deadly monotonous gloom settled 
down on the ship. Some of the men declared 
that there was a curse upon her, and 
lamented the day they had set eyes on her. 
Still, there was no question of running short 
of provisions and tobacco on this occasion ; 
the captain had provided against that while 
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at Fremantle. 
endured. a 

And at last, after the Denbigh Castle 
had been almost five months out from 
Fremantle, the high peaks of the Andes 
were sighted. For all their desolate barren- 
ness they presented a wonderful spectacle 
to the eyes of those sea-sickened mariners, 
who longed for nothing so much as a 
glimpse of terra firma, though it was 
merely a stretch of bare mountain-side. 

There is a touch of irony in the fact 
that, even after enduring so much privation 
and hardship, the Denbigh’s crew all but lost 
their vessel on the very threshold of her 
goal, which had cost them such an effort 
to reach. 

When within a few miles of the Peruvian 
coast, some fifteen miles north of Mollendo, 
the wind fell away to a flat calm and the 
vessel began to drift ashore with the swell. 
Louder and louder boomed the surf thunder- 
ing upon the beach. 

“ Thirty fathoms — twenty - five — 
twenty—fifteen,’’ sang out the mate as the 
deep-sea lead plonked into the sea. At 
fifteen fathoms the anchor was let go, but 
the holding-ground was bad and the ship 
commenced to drag her anchor. 

There is an old sea-maxim which says: 
“* Never let a ship go ashore with an anchor 
hanging at her hawse-pipe.”’ Bearing this 
in mind the captain let go the second anchor. 
But that, too, failed to hold. The situation 
looked desperate when, glancing to the 
southward, the commander saw a small 
tug-boat rapidly approaching. The vessel's 
predicament had been realized by intelligent 
people ashore, who had lost no time in 
getting in touch with Mollendo to ask for 
assistance. And this was the fortunate result. 

The tug-boat towed the ship clear, and 
next day, November 2ist, 1909, she was 
taken into Mollendo, where she caused the 
flutter of curiosity and excitement to which 
I referred at the beginning of this narrative. 

And small wonder, for she was ten 
months overdue ! 


And so the ship’s company 
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An interesting account of a very odd and little-known animal which lives in the dense 


jungles of tropical America. 
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swiftness, and though hunted assiduously by the Indians seldom gives the white man a 


DDLY enough—and a very interest- 
ing fact from a scientific view- 


O pomt-—tapite are found only in 


tropica 
America and 
in Malaysia, which 
goes a long way 
toward proving the 
theory that Asia and 
South America were 
connected in com- 
paratively ‘recent 
times, geologically 
speaking. Of the 
three species of 
tapirs known, one 
is Malaysian and 
the other two 
American. 
Though in 
general form the 
Asiatic and Ameri- 
can tapirs are simi- 
lar, they are very 
distinct in appear- 
ance, the Malay 
tapir having dark 
brown or black legs 
and head, with a 
greyish or yellowish- 
white body, whereas 
the American tapirs 
are wholly black, the 
young in all cases 
ing fawn-coloured 
or brown, spotted 
and streaked with 
white. 
The two species 
of American tapirs 


chance to shoot it. 


Two of the Author's Indian hunters. 


are much alike, and can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished by the layman, yet they are 
very different in habitat and habits. The 


larger or common 
tapir prefers the 
lowlands and_ the 
vicinity of rivers, 
ponds, and marshes, 
and is found from 
southern Brazil and 
Paraguay to Mexico, 
while the smaller, or 
Baird’s tapir, which 
has a longer and 
more prominent 
““mane,”’ inhabits 
the highlands of 
Central America. 
Both are very 
fond of the water 
and spend a great 
part of their lives 
in the streams or 
lakes, where they 
feed upon aquatic 
plants. They are 
excellent swimmers, 
readily cross wide 
rivers and _ lakes, 
and when pursued 
or frightened _in- 
variably seek refuge 
in the water. As a 
Tule, tapirs are very 
shy and wary, for 
their flesh is excel- 
lent and they are 
hunted assiduously 
by the Indians. 
The capture of 


Through jungle of this kind, wellnigh 
impenetrable to a white man, the tapir 
moves absolutely noiselessly. 


one of these creatures is an occasion of 
rejoicing and feasting, all the inhabitants 
of the village gathering to gorge on the 
fresh meat. It is not unusual for an entire 
tapir, weighing from three to four hundred 
pounds or more, 
to be devoured to 
the last shred in 
a few hours, but 
if any meat re- 
mains after the 
feast it is smoked 
and dried for 
future use. 
Although so 


large and appa- 
rently clumsy, yet 
the tapir can 
move with  as- 
tonishing quick- 
ness,  travellir 


rapidly and noise- 
lessly through the 
thickest jungle 
When one is 
journeying in a 
canoe on the 
Tivers in the in- 


The haunt of the tapir. 
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terior of tropical America, it is not unusual 
to surprise tapirs feeding in the streams, but, 
as a rule, they vanish so quickly into the 
jungle, or dive and swim from sight so sud- 
denly, that it is impossible to shoot them. 
In the forests their trails are often seen, yet 
it is wellnigh hopeless to track a tapir and 
secure a shot at the beast unless aided by 
the Indians’ specially-trained dogs. 

In many parts of northern Brazil, 
southern Venezuela, and elsewhere the 
Indians claim that the tapir is warned of 
man's presence by the trumpet-bird or 
waracabra, Whether or not the creatures 
have learned to associate the bird’s cries 
with danger, I cannot say, but as the 
trumpet-birds very frequently create a 
tremendous racket when they catch sight 
of a human being there is no reason why 
an animal so intelligent and wary as a 
tapir should not be warned by them. 

In parts of Central America the natives 
believe that it is the beautiful little sun- 
bittern who warns the tapirs of peril. 
Personally, however, I have never heard a 
sun-bittern utter any note louder than a 
low hiss or rattle. These birds do, however, 
frequent, the muddy, wet jungles that the 
tapir loves, and as they have a peculiar 
habit of flitting off like gigantic butterflies 
when anyone approaches it is neither 
impossible nor improbable that the tapir 
profits by the signal conveyed by the 
birds’ flight. 

The only trouble is that, as a matter 
of fact, the tapir is far more wary than 
either the trumpet-bird or the sun-bittern, 
and possesses keener eyesight and sharper 
ears than any other denizen of the tropical 
jungles. 

d Although I have since shot many a 
tapir, I shall never forget my first hunt. 
It was in Costa Rica, and I was engaged at 
the time in collecting birds and mammals 


for one of the large American museums. 
My bush-boy and guide was a strange 
character, a stocky half-breed whom I had 
borrowed from the local police, for he had 
been convicted of murder and was supposed 
to be on the way to prison—there being 
no death penalty in Costa Rica. 

Apart from the fact that he had killed 
another man—and there were certain 
mitigating circumstances connected with 
the crime—Juan was a very trustworthy 
fellow, honest and reliable. Moreover, he 
was a splendid bushman and an expert 
hunter. 

On the morning I mention, we had been 
hunting in heavy forest near the banks of a 
good-sized river, and as we approached the 
water Juan suddenly halted, beckoned to 
me, and pointed to a patch of soft bare 
earth. 

“ Danta '’ (tapir), he whispered. Clearly 
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“Only to be knocked backwards 
by the snorting, fear-maddened 
beast.” 


imprinted in the soft ground were the deep 
marks of the unmistakable tapir’s feet. 
That they were very fresh was evident, for 
the water had not yet oozed into the depres- 
sions, and in whispers Juan assured me that 
the creature had passed within ten minutes. 

With cocked. and ready weapons we 
set off along the trail, which led toward a 
dense growth of canes and bamboos a 
short distance away. yery few yards we 
could pick up the tapir’s spoor, and at any 
instant I expected to catch sight of the big 
beast. At the edge of the cane-brake the 
tracks led into the dense growth along a 
narrow but well-marked game trail. 

How such a big-bodied, clumsy creature 
as a tapir could have traversed that narrow 
pathway was a mystery to me, for it was 
barely wide enough to permit us to pass, 
and I felt convinced that, if the tapir were 
near, we should presently hear him crashing 
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through the canes ahead. But a whispered 
query to Juan brought only a caution for 
silence in reply, and with all my senses 
and energies devoted to avoiding stepping on 
dead canes or causing the close-growing 
bamboos to rustle, I followed in Juan’s 
footsteps. 

That the beast was only a very short 
distance ahead of us 
was obvious even to 
my eyes. In one spot 
the leaves pressed 
into the mud by the 
tapir had not begun 
to wilt, in another a 
big black and yellow 
beetle, crushed under 
the tapir’s foot, was 
still feebly struggling, 
and where the animal 
had crossed a tiny 
rill the water had not 
yet smoothed over 
the imprint of the 
tapir’s feet in the 
sandy bottom of the 
brook. But nosound 
of the big beast’s 
passage, no cracking 
or rattling of canes 
was audible, al- 
though Juan, sniffing 
the heavy damp air, 
declared that he could 
smell the creature. 

For fully an hour we trailed that elusive 
tapir through the cane-brake. A dozen 
times I saw birds that I wished to add to 
my collection, but I refrained from shooting 
in the hope that we might eventually bring 
down the tapir. Twice, small brocket deer 
sprang up and fled like shadows into the 
depths of the endless labyrinth of giant 
grass, and once a small herd of peccaries 
rose from their wallows and, grunting and 
squealing, trotted noisily off. 

At last Juan stopped and pointed to the 
trail. There were the footprints of two 
tapirs instead of one, and beside them the 
imprints of a human foot and a_ boot. 
We were going in circles and following the 
tapir over the same trail we had travelled 
before! Evidently this was an endless job, 
and in whispers we conferred as to our next 
move. 

A short distance back we had passed 
a small open glade, and Juan suggested that 
I should take my stand there and wait while 
he continued along the trail, the expectation 
being that the tapir would continue to move 
on ahead of Juan and would eventually 
arrive at the opening. This seemed an 
excellent plan, such as I had often found 
successful with deer and other creatures who 
use regular runways, and so, retracing my 
steps, I entered the glade, seated myself 
on a log well hidden in the canes, and pre- 


The sun-bittern, which is believed by the 
Indians to warn the tapir of approaching 
danger. 
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pared to wait for the appearance of the 
tapir. 

It was very quiet and very warm. 
Insects chirped and trilled among the canes ; 
a tiny red-crowned mannikin uttered its 
odd grunting squeak as it sought indus- 
triously for food among the bamboos; a 
black and white ant-thrush complained 
querulously as_ it 
minced about; and 
a saucy flycatcher 
scolded at me from 
a trailing vine. 
Slowly the minutes 
dragged, and no 
sound of either tapir 
or Juan came from 
the impenetrable 
depths of the cane- 
brake. 

I was_ getting 
decidedly drow’'sy, 
and was on the point 
of shouting to Juan 
and abandoning the 
hunt, when instinct 
or some sixth sense 
—for there had been 
no unusual sound— 
an caused me to turn 
my head. With a 
startled exclamation 
I sprang to my feet, 
tripped, and sprawled 
backward among 
a bunch of dead canes. Within six feet of 
where I sat, appearing gigantic to my amazed 
eyes, the long-snouted head and heavy fore- 
quarters of the tapir had burst from the 
canes! It was so wholly unexpected, so 
surprising, that it seemed more like a dream 
than a reality, and while I knew perfectly well 
that the beast was harmless there was some- 
thing decidedly terrifying in his appearance. 

His little red-rimmed, pig-like eyes 
gleamed angrily, his proboscis was drawn up 
and wrinkled, exposing yellow, vicious- 
looking teeth, and the stiff ridge of hair on 
his neck fairly bristled. I had but the 
fraction of a second to note all this, for the 
tapir, undoubtedly far more surprised and 
frightened than myself, was rushing directly 
toward me. 

Struggling to extricate myself from 
the tangle of canes and cock my gun, I 
regained my feet only to be knocked back- 
wards by the snorting, fear-maddened beast, 
whose mud-caked body seemed as big as 
that of an elephant as he tore past me. 
Rising to one knee, I levelled my gun and 
fired twice as the beast vanished in the canes 
on the opposite side of the glade. 

The next instant Juan appeared where 
@ moment before the tapir had materialized. 
Hurrying forward, we soon found blood- 
stains on the earth and leaves, and hoping 
to come upon the wounded creature and 


finish him, we cautiously followed the ever- 
increasing red splotches. Suddenly Juan, 
who was in advance, gave a triumphant 
shout. Lying upon its side, sprawled 
across a projecting root, was the tapir— 
stone dead ! 

On another occasion, when in Guiana, 
one of my Indian hunters had a far more 
astonishing experience when hunting a 
tapir. We had surprised the beast feeding 
in the shallow water as we sped noiselessly 
down-stream, but before we could shoot he 
dashed up the bank and vanished in the 
forest. As we were badly in need of fresh 
meat I sent my best hunter into the jungle 
in search of the tapir. A few moments 
later we heard the report of his gun, fol- 
lowed by a wild yell, and with terror on his 
face the Indian came crashing through the 
undergrowth as if the devil himself were 
at his heels. 

Following the tapir’s trail he had crept 
stealthily through the jungle, until from 
beyond a tangle of vines and fallen trees, he 
had heard a noise as of some large animal 
moving about. Feeling sure it was the 
tapir, he had crept forward until he had 
caught sight of some large dark body 
moving among the deep shadows. Cautiously 
raising his gun, he fired and sprang forward, 
fully expecting to find the tapir dead or 
wounded. 

Instead, he had found himself face to 
face with a very large and very angry giant 
ant-bear, whose naturally bad temper had 
been further aroused by a charge of double 
“B” shot. Rising on its stout hind legs, 
thrashing viciously with its powerful armed 
fore feet, with its immense hairy tail beating 
the ground and its long snout quivering 
with rage, the ant-bear hurled itself at the 
surprised and startled Indian. 

Of all the denizens of the tropical 
forests the giant ant-bear is probably the 
most dangerous. ‘The creature is too stupid 
to know fear. Its thick skin and dense stiff 
hair render it almost impervious to ordinary 
shot, it is remarkably tenacious of life, and 
its six-inch curved claws at the tips of 
sinewy limbs, which can swing in any direc- 
tion and are literally universal-jointed, are 
terrible weapons capable of ripping a man 
to bits. 

No other animal willingly attacks the 
ant-bear, and while the creature cannot move 
rapidly for any distance, and is_ usually 
content to mind its own affairs and devote 
its life to lapping up ants, it becomes posi- 
tively insane with rage when disturbed or 
wounded. 

Had the Indian been prepared to meet 
an ant-bear he would not have been fright- 
ened, although he would probably have 
given the beast a wide berth. But it is 
highly disconcerting to find oneself sud- 
denly confronted by a maddened and 
dangerous beast when one expects to find 
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a harmless tapir lying dead or wounded. 
Naturally the hunter was the butt of in- 
numerable jokes and much raillery from his 
fellows for the next few days, but I for one, 
having had some experiences with ant- 
bears, did not blame him for his terror or 
his flight. 

On another of my trips I had a very 
different experience with tapirs. One of the 
large American zoological gardens had re- 
quested me to try to secure a young tapirin 
the spotted stage, a creature not possessed 
by any Zoo in the world at the time. Ordin- 
arily we seldom bothered with tapir unless 
in need of meat, and then only when all 
other game was scarce, for tapir-hunting is 
uncertain and takes a great deal more time 
than can be spared to advantage. 

But on this trip, with the hope of secur- 
ing a baby tapir, we all kept a sharp watch 
for tapir signs and especially for tracks of a 
cow and calf. Luck was with us, and when 
far in the interior and hundreds of miles 
from civilization one of my Indians suc- 
ceeded in killing a cow tapir and capturing 
her youngster. He was a tiny thing, 
scarcely larger than a small spaniel, reddish- 
fawn in colour and streaked and spotted with 
white. He was a friendly little beggar, too, 
showed no fear of his new companions, and 
did not appear to miss his mother until 
meal-time arrived. 

Then my problems commenced ! What 
were we to feed the youngster with, and 
how were we to administer his rations ? 
The answer to the first question was con- 
densed milk, but the solution of the second 
puzzle was not so simple, for he would not 
lap up the milk and refused to take it from a 
spoon. But at last Sam, my negro camp 
boy, solved the problem by means of an 
empty whisky bottle and a_ rubber finger- 
stall from my first-aid kit. How that baby 
tapir did feed! It was obvious that if he 
were to be kept alive until we reached civi- 
lization we should have to cut out our milk 
rations and take our coffee black. 

He grew as fast as he ate. We could 
almost see him grow, and within a week 
Sam had succeeded in weaning him and he 
lapped his food as readily as a kitten or a 
puppy. But the milk supply was already 
getting perilously low, and it became esse! 
tial if ‘‘ Jimmy ‘’—as we named him—was 
to survive that he should be induced to 
take something besides tinned milk. Thiswas 
no easy or simple matter; moreover, I 
was by no means sure that the little fellow 
was old enough to eat solid food. My 
Indians, however, assured me he was, and 
as his teeth scemed quite efficient we began 
to experiment. 

Rice, which is the mainstay of the 
inhabitants in Guiana, and seems to be 
acceptable to nearly every beast and bird 
in captivity, failed to appeal to Jimmy's 
appetite. Flour, bread, crackers, tinned 
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vegetables, wild roots, fruit, leaves—all were 
sniffed at and discarded. But at last we 
found a ration which suited him. And, 
oddly enough, and most fortunately for all 
concerned, this was the food we could best 
spare and of which there was a boundless 
supply to be had 
at every Indian 
camp. It was 
cassava meal, the 
universal food of | 
the Indians, and 
Jimmy took to it 
with avidity. 
Meanwhile 
he had become 
very tame, very 
affectionate, and 
very playful. He 
was never tied 
up, and when in 
camp would wan- 
der about but 
never stray far. 
Often, when we 
were portaging 
around cataracts 
or rapids, the Le 
Indians would 
carry Jimmy in 
their arms like 
a baby, but in a week or two the little rascal 
would trot along after them or take short 
cuts and swim like a fish from rock to rock. 
Then another trouble faced me. Jimmy 
was afflicted ‘ith jiggers—the insects which 
lay their eggs in the feet and toes of men 
and beasts and cause sores and ulcers unless 
promptly removed. At first Jimmy resented 
the operation of having his tender feet 
pricked and the egg-sacks of the jiggers 
removed. But very soon he learned that it 
was for his own benefit and comfort, and 
each night he would come to me, attract 
my attention by rubbing his proboscis 
against my legs, and then hold up a foot to 
have the day’s crop of jiggers removed ! 
Much as we all liked Jimmy, he was as 
great a care and as much trouble as a human 
youngster, and I felt relieved when at last 
we caine within sight of the settlements, 
with our charge still well and healthy. I 
had feared that in the city he would be 
attacked by the ever-present dogs, and for 
the first day or two in town I kept him 
shut up for safety’s sake. But I soon found 
that dogs held no terrors for the youthful 
tapir. Instead, the curs were terribly afraid 
of the perfectly harmless little creature ! 
Probably, never having seen or smelled 
tapir before, they felt the instinctive fear 
of all animals for anything new or strange, 
or perhaps his odd appearance frightened 
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them. Whatever, the cause, the fact re- 
mained that when Jimmy appeared every 
dog that came near beat a hasty retreat 
with his tail between his legs. Wherever 
I went the tapir followed, and he roamed 
at large and at will about the hotel and its 


“Jimmy,” the young tapir. He was as omnivorous as a goat, 
and is here seen sampling brown paper. 


grounds, and, like the proverbial goat, 
devoured anything and everything he came 
across which his strong teeth and marvellous 
stomach could digest. 

He was as playful as a kitten. He 
would remain motionless, as if rapt in 
admiration, when he heard anyone playing 
a piano, and would answer my whistle or 
his name as readily as a trained dog. Every- 
one felt a pang of regret when the time 
came for Jimmy to be sent overseas to his 
future home in the Zoo. He survived the 
journey and arrived in perfect condition, 
but it was over two years before I saw him 
again. 

Then I could scarcely believe my eyes. 
Instead of the little brown-and-white chap 
I had known, the attendant at the Zoo 
showed me a huge black beast. Of course, I 
knew that eventually the tiny creature 
would grow up and that the streaked and 
spotted coat would give way to solid black, 
but nevertheless the change was a surprise. 

But if I should not have recognized 
pm, Jimmy recognized me! The instant 

called his name and gave the peculiar 
whistle, he pricked up his ears, wrinkled his 
nose, and came trotting to me. Then, having 
sniffed and_ satisfied himself as to my 
identity, he lifted one of his big, hoofed feet 
and held it out to me as if asking to have 
imaginary jiggers removed ! 
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If his Indian sub-inspector had not tried to write a report on a murder in alleged “ English ” 
the District Superintendent of Police might not have been roused to look into the affair himself, 


in which case Imam Baksh would inevitably have been doomed. 


As it was, the sequel 


Proved most amazing. Names have been altered, but the Author vouches for the facts, 


which 


HERE is a native of India serving 

a life-sentence in the Andaman 

Islands merely because he was 

too obliging. THere is a lost soul 

in the land of spirits kicking himself for 

being there at his own request. How it all 

came about I will endeavour to describe in 
the following narrative. 

Ram Pershad lived in an Indian 
village, leading a peaceful and uneventful 
existence, and had grown old without 
attracting attention. He had no special 
virtues or failings, and would never have 
been heard of outside his own little com- 
munity but for the fact that he was murdered 
—which promptly brought him notoricty. 

Mahomed Ali, the sub-inspector of 
police in charge of the local station, was a 
youth of good standing but little experience, 
He had not passed through the ranks, but 
was a direct appointment to the officer 
grade, and a product of the training-school, 
He had learnt all the methods, and was well 
equipped with the theoretical knowledge 
that the text-books provide, but had spent 
little time in studying human nature, for 
which reason his subordinates rendered 
him lip-service—and went their own way. 

Mahomed Ali found detection more 
difficult than he had expected, and, as a 
result of his failures, crime was increasing 
in the district. Then he suddenly got a 
case he could handle, and went after it in 
full cry. 

One morning the watchman of an out- 


within his own experience while serving as an officer in the Indian Police. 


lying hamlet came in with the grim tidings 
that the body of a certain Ram Pershad had 
been found down a well. That the deceased 
had not committed suicide was obvious 
from the injuries examination revealed. 
He had been in the water for some days, 
but fortunately the well was at a distance 
from the village, and not greatly used. 

Almost immediately Mahomed Ali’s 
investigations started a clue came to light, 
and the finger of suspicion pointed at a 
fellow-villager. 

Every Indian hamlet has a history of 
its own, kept in the local police-station. In 
this you may find a record not only of its 
officials and leading events, but of its 
crimes, criminals, religious factions, and 
private enmities, as evidenced by civil suits 
and general repute. In this particular ca 
Mahomed Ali found the information he was 
looking for very plainly set out. The family 
of which Ram Pershad had been a member 
was shown as having had an age-long feud 
with that of Imam Baksh. 

Things began to look bad for Imam 
Baksh, and very soon they looked much 
blacker. Someone volunteered the informa- 
tion that, a fortnight before, two strangers 
had been seen at his hut. Another admitted 
that, when busy scaring wild pigs from his 
crops by night, he had noticed three men 
sneaking about, one of whom he was pre- 
pared to swear was Imam Baksh. 

The village watchman, anxious to 
emphasize his own vigilance, was certain 
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he had seen the trio, but the darkness had 
swallowed up the party. Having saved his 
face, he added that he could not be sure of 
any of them, for at the time his suspicions 
had not been aroused. He recalled, however, 
that one of them limped—and Imam Baksh 
had a pronounced limp. 

There was nothing very conclusive in 
all this, but it served to confirm the theories 
Mahomed Ali had formed, so with all due 
care and formality he searched the hut of 
Imam Baksh. Then suspicion ripened into 
certainty, for hidden in the thatch of the 
cow-shed was a blood-stained /athi (staff). 
This /athi was a heavy affair tipped with 
‘bronze and made of peculiar wood instead 
of the ordinary bamboo. 

Half-a-dozen people promptly identified 
it as one that Imam Baksh was in the habit 
of carrying with him. Thereupon Imam 
Baksh was arrested and sent off to head- 

* quarters. The incriminating /atht accom- 
panied him, carefully wrapped up, with a 
Tequest that the weapon might be inspected 
by the finger-print expert and the stains 
reported on by the Chemical Examiner. 
Then Mahomed Ali sat back, thoroughly 
pleased with work well done. 

In due course there came the post- 
mortem report, showing the cause of Ram 
Pershad’s death to be injuries inflicted 
by a blunt weapon. The stains on the 
Jathi were verified as being of human blood ; 
a finger-print in the dirt was clearly that 
of the accused. The net had closed down 
and was drawn tight ; Imam Baksh was as 
good as hanged ! 

The sub-inspector was delighted with 
himself, and, abandoning the vernacular, 
sent in his final diary in a paroxysm of 
“English.” 

Reynolds, the District Superintendent, 
in his office at headquarters, did mental 
gymnastics with the peroration, and gradu- 
ally a frown puckered his brow. Then he 
read the report again, laid his pipe down on 
the table, and roundly cursed his sub- 
ordinate for a fool. 

Murders were common occurrences in 
the wide district he administered, and he 
had little leisure to do more than send the 
papers on to Court and allow an accused 
person to take his chances in a trial. Thus 
it happened that he passed the file back 
to his waiting reader, but paused for a 
moment before issuing orders. Imam Baksh’s 
life swayed in the balance. While everything 
seemed perfectly correct, Reynolds had 
one of his sudden inspirations that the matter 
was more mysterious than appeared on the 
surface. 

You may call it coincidence, intuition, 
or what you will, but if Mahomed Ali's 
pen had not run away with him in the 
manner following, I question if Reynolds 
would have given the case more than a 
passing thought, in which event Imam 
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Baksh was doomed. As it was, instead of 
giving the order, Reynolds reached out his 
hand once more and went carefully through 
the whole file, tracing the inquiry step by 
step, and putting his knowledge of the 
native to work. Again he came to the 
wonderful summing-up, and this time he felt 
sure that his subordinate had been tricked. 

Mahomed Ali had finished his report 
with these remarks :— 

Witnesses were cognizant of the above facts, 
but none of them whispered a word till the 
miraculous dead body itself rose from the 
watery tomb to display the wonders of the Just 
Hand in upsetting the deadly plan of the cruel 
murderer, which plan he had vilely adopted to 
defeat the ends of justice. The coming to light 
and the solution of this case is due more to the 
symbolical phraseology of the mute dead body 
than to the articulate eloquence of any living 
body, who were enthusiastically busy with the 
phenomenal disappearance of the deceased. 


“The sub-inspector is a congenital 
idiot,” Reynolds growled. ‘‘ Write and tell 
him so; also that he must stick to Urdu in 
future. Ask the Court for a week's remand ; 
the Deputy or myself will go out and verify 
all this. I'll drop into the jail this after- 
noon on my way to the club and hear what 
Imam Baksh has to say for himself.’ 

Imam Baksh was squatted cross-legged 
in a lonely cell, and the sun, setting above 
the prison walls, shone brightly through the 
grated door. He knew the weight of 
evidence against him, abandoned hope, 
and became callous to his fate. When a 
shadow darkened the doorway he did not 
even trouble to look up; it could only be a 
messenger from some pleader anxious to 
take up his cause in Court. 

He would trust none of them, for he 
had sampled many. But the shadow 
lingered on, with never a word spoken, 
and Imam Baksh, coming out of his fit of 
abstraction, saw a sahib, and, at a respectful 
distance behind, the head jailer. With 
habit strong upon him, the prisoner rose 
and salaamed to authority. Thereupon 
Reynolds, who had been watching him with 
a pair of keen eyes, called upon the jailer to 
unlock the cell. 

“Tell him who I am, and leave us 
alone,”’ he said. ‘‘I will take him to the 
yard, out of earshot of the others. It’s 
quite all right,” he added. ‘I can look 
after myself.” 

The District Superintendent found 
Imam Baksh decidedly uncommunicative ; 
he would volunteer nothing in his own de- 
fence. Apparently he had small use for the 
police at any time, and now hated the whole 
tribe. Yet the master was not like the 
rest, and spoke to him as to a friend. The 
slim figure in tennis flannels waited with no 
show of impatience, and aftcr a time the 
prisoner began to give fuller answers to the 
questions asked. 


“T have read the papers of the civil 


suits in which you were engaged years- 


ago,’”’ said Reynolds. ‘ You do not love the 
family of Ram Pershad. Is it not so?” 

This, however, was a leading question, 
and Imam Baksh made no reply, only 
stirred up the dust with his bare toes. 

“The last case was six months ago, 
and there was judgment in your favour,” 
the police-officer went on. ‘ The water 
rights were assigned to you, and the land 
is valueless without them. Ram Pershad 
was not left the means to continue against 
you. Why should you follow up the feud 
with a ruined enemy ?” 

“There was no reason,’ 
Baksh, stolidly. 

“In all the cases you gave evidence of 
being a man of intelligence ; in this murder 
business you have acted without any fore- 
sight at all. Why did you leave the lathi 
where it could be found so easily? It was 
yours, was it not ?”’ 

“ Sahib, the ownership of the Jathi I 
cannot deny; the village knows it to be 
mine. Would that I had spoken to someone 
when I lost it!” 

“Eh! What's that?’ asked Rey- 
nolds, quickly. ‘It is on the Jathi that 
everything depends.” 

“‘T told the sub-inspector I had lost it 
when he searched, but he only laughed. 
“Where is your evidence?’ he said, and 
I had none. Now I know it must have 
been stolen, but what will my word alone 
avail?” 

“Tt avails you nothing,” answered 
Reynolds. ‘‘ Look me in the face, and 
Yepeat again, if you dare, that the lathi 
was not in your possession when Ram 
Pershad died.” 

Stolidly Imam Baksh did so. 

“Good ! ”” snapped the Superintendent. 
“* And now you may go. I will take up the 
inquiry myself.” “ Don’t believe the poor 
devil did it,” he muttered reflectively, as he 
watched Imam Baksh being led back to his 
cell. It was not a statement in itself, but 
the general atmosphere, that Reynolds 
usually relied on to lead him straight in a 
world of lies. 

The next morning he was carefully 
examining the tell-tale /athi with a magnify- 
ing glass while he questioned the finger- 
print expert. Presently he found something 
he was searching for, and sat back with a 
sigh of satisfaction. The expert promptly 
started in to carry out certain instructions. 
It was negative evidence, and might mean 
nothing; on the other hand, given cor- 
roboration, it might mean a lot. 

Sub-Inspector Mahomed Ali was de- 
lighted, for the post had just brought him 
news that the District Superintendent 
himself was coming out. Mahomed Ali had 
scarcely hoped that his success would have 
attracted so much attention, and he scurried 


replied Imam 
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about to see that everything was tidy and 
the barracks spotless. 

The witnesses in the case had been 
summoned, and were in readiness. All could 
be relied upon to repeat their story. But 
time drifted on, and Reynolds did not put 
in an appearance. He had deliberately got 
all the interested persons out of the village, 
and was at the moment there in person, 
attended only by an orderly. He was 
making a local inquiry in a somewhat novel 
way. 
The village elders gathered round him 
beneath a pipal tree, each bent on saying as 
little as possible. None of them had any 
desire to be dragged into the matter, and 
they were voluble on everything save the 
subject in hand—which was precisely what 
Reynolds had anticipated. His queries were 
very indirect, and seemed to be of little 
purpose, but he knew his business and 
appeared satisfied. 

Presently the party adjourned to the 
fatal well, with a crowd of inquisitive 
children following far behind. The well 
was approached by a path, and lay in a 
sandy patch among empty fields. At a 
few yards’ distance Reynolds signalled the 
party to stop, and went on in company with 
the orderly, who carried a small package. 

There were numerous footprints, mostly 
those of women, clear printed by naked toes, 
but Reynolds, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, paid no attention to those on the 
side next the village. He went a hundred 
yards beyond the well and started in a wide 
semicircle. Now and then he stopped as he 
encountered a man’s track, called up a 
villager to stand by it, and then, with the 
orderly, worked outwards from each point. 
This was a new game, and the village elders, 
greatly wondering, spoke to each other in 
whispers. 

A dozen men had thus been posted 
when the orderly gave an excited cry, 
pointing to two tracks that ran parallel and 
almost together. For a space they were 
lost on stony ground, and then found again 


in fine clay, where a pool had dried. ‘The 
impressions were perfect, showing every 
line and toe-mark of the naked feet. Be- 


tween the tracks lay the impress of something 
heavy that had been dragged along the 
ground. 

“ This will do,”’ said Reynolds. “It is 
better than I expected. Now you can get 
to work and make a fire, while I fetch a 
couple of respectable people.” 

A cooking-pot was brought and the 
contents of the package emptied into it. 
When heated to liquid form, the stuff was 
poured gently into the clearest prints and left 
to harden. Before the cooling process was 
quite complete, a piece of paper signed by 
both witnesses was placed on the upper 
surface, adhering as a permanent record 
for identification, With the dirt washed off, 
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the prints were lifted and carefully wrapped 
up, and Reynolds immediately set off on his 
horse for the police-station. He had now to 
find out the owners of the footprints, but 
had a shrewd suspicion where to look. 

It was late afternoon before he arrived, 
cand darkness would fall rapidly in a couple 
of hours. As he galloped up, in a cloud of 
dust, Mahomed Ali paraded his men in 
Teadiness, but Reynolds gave them only a 
passing glance. 

“Are the witnesses still here? ’’ he 


demanded, ‘Good! Dismiss the parade. 
Send off a constable at once to the bazaar 
for beeswax and resin. You heard what I 
said ?'’ as the sub-inspector stood open- 
mouthed at the strange request. ‘‘ One seer 


of each, and to be purchased from different- 


merchants. Let your man answer no 
questions, but be quick about the bu 

“What can he want with beeswax and 
resin ?’’ asked Mahomed Ali, as the con- 
stable was hastening off. 

“Heaven knows,” the man flung back 
over his shoulder as he broke into a trot. 
“Tf he has not explained, it were rash to 
inquire.” 

“Concerning the house-search at Imam 
Baksh's,”’ began Reynolds a few minutes 
later, as he sat at a table on the veranda, 
mopping his brow, damp from the long ride, 
“Tt was written in your diary, Mahomed 
Ali, that you were attended by the accused, 
two witnesses, and the watchman, Was 
anyone else present at the time ?” 

“Oaly Pertab, son of Ram Pershad, 
accompanied us. He is seated there now,” 
replied the sub-inspector, pointing to a 
young man. 

‘Did he assist in the search ?” 
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“He took no part therein,’’ was the 
prompt reply. ‘‘ It was the watchman who 
drew my attention to the fact that the 
thatch of the cow-shed had been disturbed.”’ 

Reynolds glanced questioningly at the 
watchman. 

“Even so, your Honour,” put in that 
worthy. ‘‘ As Pertab and I talked together 
at the door, he looked up, and my eyes 
followed his.’ 

“You were careful, Mahomed Ali, that 
no hand touched the Jathi save your own ? ”’ 

“That will I swear to positively, It 
was my hand that drew it forth, and on the 
instant I noticed the blood-stains. 
Thereafter none touched it.” 


“Did you draw it out by the thin end 
or by the brass head ? ”” 

“It was the gleam of brass I noted 
first; the rest of the /athi was hidden. I 
held it with a hand at each end, and never 
touched the middle. Seeing it, 1 thought at 
once of finger-prints.” 

““And did Pertab identify it as the 
accused's ? ”” 

“He did not; but both witnesses, and 
some of those who stood outside the door, knew 
it was Imam Baksh’s. There is the expert’s 
report, sir,’’ added Mahomed Ali, in a tone 
tinged with reproach, for he felt his dignity 
slipping away before those he desired to 
impress. What was the sahib getting at, 
anyhow ? The case was perfectly clear, and 
he had prepared himself for commendation. 
The tale was highly creditable, and he was 
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longing to set it out to the best advantage, 
but no chance offered. 

‘“* Get a bucket of fine sand and sprinkle 
it an inch deep anywhere on the ground 
there except in the shadow,” said Reynolds, 
extending a hand for the parcel containing 
the casts. “‘ I am not examining any of the 
witnesses at present. You know, Mahomed 
Ali, what testimony each has to give. 
Select from them the searchers, those who 
swore to the identity of the Jathi, the watch- 
man, and Pertab. Write down the names 
and arrange them strictly in order. The 
others may stand aside.” 

Six men stood in line, filled with wonder 
at the Superintendent’s next move, while 
the police staff found occasion to gather near 
and look on. It was the patch of sand that 
riveted their attention. None of them had 


“A dozen men had been posted when 
the orderly gave an excited cry, point- 
ing to two tracks that ran parallel.” 


the remotest idea for what purpose it would 
be used. There was the sahib himself super- 
intending, and out of his pockets protruded 
a parcel wrapped in paper which he was 
guarding with zealous care. 

They had not long to wait, for pre- 
sently a name was called, and one of the 
six responded. The sahib asked him to walk 
over the sand. A moment later the police- 
officer was bending down looking at the 
footprint, and comparing it with the 
mysterious parcel in his pocket. 
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After a moment he muttered to himself, 
waved the witness aside, and had the sand 
brushed smooth again. Then another witness 
stepped forward, and the same process was 
repeated. When the third man tramped 
across the sand the sahib looked longer at 
the prints, from various angles, and closely 
studied the cast he held in his hands. The 
staff drew gradually nearer, overcome with 
curiosity. 


Game gr Rar its 
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“You will take the finger-prints of that 
witness, Mahomed Ali,’’ ordered Reynolds. 
““T want complete prints of both hands,” 

The sub-inspector gaped with astonish- 
ment, but dared not otter any objections. 
After all, he was acting under orders, and 
had no personal responsibility, As he turned 
aside to comply, the Superintendent's 
orderly entered the compound, and was at 
once signalled to, He called for a cooking- 
pot, and started opening the package from 
the bazaar. The footprints of the third 
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man were not smoothed out, but the sahtb, 
with his own hands, made a little ridge 
round two of them. Soon he was pouring 
liquid from the pot into the prints, waiting 
impatiently for it to cool. Presently he 
picked up the brown mess, and it was solid. 
He flicked off the dust and called for water. 
Half-a-dozen men hastened away to bring it, 
hoping thereby to get a closer view of these 
extraordinary proceedings. 

But Reynolds was not content. Once 
more he had the sand smoothed, and the 
fourth witness walked over it in a tremble. 
To his infinite relief he was let off imme- 
diately. It was the same with the fifth, and 
then there remained only Pertab. He passed 
the ordeal and turned to walk away. 
Reynolds, with a grunt of satisfaction, 
straightened his back and called on him 
to return. Mahomed Ali led him off to the 
table for finger-prints, and again the liquid 
was brought in use to take a cast of his 
tracks. 

“You were trained in the comparison 
of finger-prints at the school, Mahomed Ali,”’ 
said the Superintendent presently. ‘‘ Com- 
pare those you have taken with this.” 

He produced some photographs of 
finger-prints from a packet, handed them 
over without further comment, and lit a 
cigarette, meanwhile watching the sub- 
inspector with a curious smile on his face. 
Five minutes passed, and Mahomed Ali 
looked up to see that Reynolds had placed 
the casts of two footprints by his side 
and pushed the others away in a jumbled 
heap. 

“‘ Sir, may be wrong ; Iam no expert,” 
said the sub-inspector, rather nervously, 
“but it appears plain that both the first 
and second finger of the last man taken by 
me are identical with those in this photo- 
graph.” 

“Ts it the right or the left hand?” 
asked Reynolds, sharply. 

“The right. But might I ask you, sir, 
what this has to do with the murder ? ”’ 

““Now compare these casts of foot- 
prints,” returned the Superintendent, paying 
no attention to the question. 

““They are the same, even to the cut 
across the big toe,’’ announced Mahomed 
Ali, after an interval. ‘‘ The toes are splayed 
at the same distance; the measurement 
from heel to toe shows no difference, and 
—yes ! this mark on the instep is repeated ! ”” 

“ Look at the name of the witness, but 
say nothing at the moment,’’ returned 
Reynolds. ‘‘ Let everyone come close, and 
I will explain what has been hidden from 
you. Imam Baksh committed no murder. 
Of that, at least, | am certain.” 

“Sir, with all respect, there is the 
evidence against him, and it has not been 
shaken.” 

“ Your mind works in narrow grooves, 
Mahomed Ali! I thought that by this time 
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raising his voice to a stern 
command, Reynolds turned to the others. 

“ Pertab, son of Kam Pershad, stand 
up and come forward! I have something 
to say to you. As for the rest of you, listen. 
But before I begin I need another lamp. 
Hold it high, so that 1 may see Pertab 
clearly.”” 

‘the young man came forward reluc- 
tantly and stood sullenly, with eyes downcast. 
The lamplight flickered on his face and lit 
up dimly the figures crowding behind. A 
constable stood on the edge of the veranda, 
holding a storm-lantern at arm’s length. 
Behind Reynolds was the whitewashed wall, 
which threw his features into strong relief. 
Somewhat to the rear the sub-inspector sat 
with a puzzled frown on his face. 

Reynolds slowly stubbed out _ his 
cigarette, while the whole group hushed to 
silence. Then he looked up, and there was 
an expression in his steady eyes that set 
the staff and witnesses trembling. No one 
knew what was afoot, but each remembered 
something for which he might be held to 
account. The Superintendent swept the 
line of dim faces from left to right, and 
there came a sigh of relief as his gaze con- 
centrated on the figure standing close to the 
steps. 

“Pertab,” began Reynolds, quietly, 
“he who is dead was your father; he who 
is accused your enemy, and the enemy of 
your house. Is it not so? That you have 
hated each other for years is common 
knowledge ;_ it is set out in the records of 
litigation. In the case respecting water 
rights the. decision went against your people. 
You and your kinsmen were not left the 
wherewithal to appeal, so you consulted 
among yourselves whether there was any 
way of deliverance from the oppression of 
Imam Baksh. 

** He walked through the village jeering 
at you, but you feared to do anything 
against him owing to the enmity that 
rendered you suspect. Then you bethought 
yourselves that the officer in charge of this 
station was young, and might be easily led. 
In your house was an aged father, no longer 
able to till the tields or drive the oxen. He 
was a burden, and could only eat the food 
that others earncd. Your eyes kept turning 
to him and the spirit of evil took hold, 
whispering that the aged would be no loss, 
and would of a certainty accomplish your 
ends. 

“ But the way had to be prepared, and 
so you waited till, at a suitable time, you 
could steal the /atht of Imam Baksh. Then 
you waited again, with ears open, to hear 
whether he said anything to the villagers 
that could saddle you with the loss. But 
Imam Baksh held his peace, even as you 
hoped.” 


IMAM 


“The young man came forward reluctantly.” 


Reynolds paused for a moment, but 
Pertab stood motionless and silent. The 
constable changed the lantern his other 
hand; Mahomed Ali nervously crossed and 
uncrossed his knee. He had begun at last 


to think he might hav 
he fought against the idea, for, after all, he 
held the proof. 

The sahib was only conjecturing, and 
conjectures would lead nowhere, su he sat 
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up straighter and the ghost of a smile crossed 
his face. The staff must be thinking the 
same, and he glanced to where they clustered, 
but found no reassurance. They knew 
Reynolds better than he did, and appreciated 
that the Superintendent was leading up to 
something he could prove. 

“ Pertab,”” continued the officer, ‘ you 
slew your father Ram Pershad as he slept, 
with this same /athi, and one of your kinsmen 
aided you to drag the lifeless body to the 
well. The imprint of your fect is written 
on the sand, even as it has been written 
here within the hour! But that was not 
sufficient to fix the crime on your enemy, 
so you hid the /athi in his cow-shed, 
where it might be easily found. Of that 
also I have proof, for you left the print 
of two fingers on a blood-stain on the 
lathi.”” 

Mahomed Ali started to his feet with 
a quick exclamation. 

“That was the finger-print§ that 
mattered,”’ Reynolds explained to him aside, 
pointing to the photograph. ‘‘ The expert 
also overlooked it; you are not greatly 
to blame.” 

“Full well you knew where suspicion 
would point,” the Superintendent went on, 
addressing Pertab, ‘‘ and you helped it on, 
making no direct accusation. You attended 
the house-search fearing that the /athi 
might not be found. It was you who indicated 
its hiding-place, but your guile was such that 
you did not identify the weapon. The village 
knew it for Imam Baksh’s ; there you erred 
from excess of caution. In all my years, 
never have I known one so debased as you. 
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To slay the father who begot you ! His blood 
cries out upon your head !'” 

In slow realization that they were 
standing near an unclean thing, the group 
swayed back. Pertab sensed the movement 
of isolation, and shrank into himself. Some- 
one gave a nervous cough. A terrible silence 
fell. Twice Pertab tried to speak, and twice 
words failed him. 

“Murderer of your own father 
repeated the Superintendent. 

“Nay! He consented |’ Pertab broke 
in desperately. 

““Consented to his own death ?"’ said 
Reynolds incredulously, grasping the edge 
of the table and bending forward. 

““T have the paper here,” cried Pertab, 
eagerly, and, hurriedly unwinding his 
puggari, he fumbled to untie a knot. ‘‘ He 
gave his life freely that the accused might 
hang. We oniy carried out instructions that 
he forced upon us. The suggestion and the 
plan were both his.” 

A moment later Reynolds sat reading 
the most amazing document he had ever 
come across in the whole of his eventful 
career. It indicated clearly that the plan 
was the old man’s, and that he had deliber- 
ately sacrificed his life in order that his 
enemy might suffer. 

When the Superintendent looked up 
again Pertab stood erect and proud. He had 
rehabilitated himself in the eyes of his 
fellows, and, having done so, was prepared 
to pay the cost of failure. 

‘" But now my father has died in vain,” 
he said, regretfully, after a long pause. ‘‘ And 
everything seemed to be going so well, too !'"" 
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THE SMALLEST PARK IN THE WORLD. 


Tue photograph here re- 
produced shows what is 
claimed to be the smallest 
public park in the world 
—a solitary oak tree, 
standing on an island six 
feet by nine feet in extent 
in the middle of the city 
of Visalia, California. 
When West Main Street, 
in which the tree stands, 
was scheduled for “ im- 
provement ”’ the ladies 
of the town implored the 
City Council to spare this 
fine oak, and as a result 
the authorities proclaimed 
the ground upon which it 
stands as a public park 
in perpetuity. The up- 
keep and supervision of 
this little domain, we 
imagine, present few diffi- 
culties to its custodians. 


HE follow- 
ing curious 
incident 


occurred 
in 1910, whilst I 
was stationed at 
the quarries of 
Blue Asbestos, 
Ltd., at Bretby, 


SANNA’S EAGLE 


By 
GEO. E. STUART-REID 


Mlustrated by TOM PEDDIE 


The strange fate that befell a South African 

lammarfanger, or b-eating eagle, which 

attacked a little Boer girl and caused her 

death. The incident is still remembered in 
the district. 
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attack on herchild, 
Mrs. du Preez— 
who, like most 
Cape Dutch 
women, could use 
a gun as well asa 
man—picked up a 
Mauser rifle, a relic 
of Boer War days, 


near Kuruman, in 


and, taking care- 


Griqualand West, 
South Africa. 
There are many people still living in the 
Kuruman district who will remember the 
affair, for it was much talked of at the 
time, especially among the Cape Dutch, who 
are very superstitious. 

One bright, sunny day in November, 
1910, little Sanna du Preez, the three-year- 
old daughter of Piet and Martha du Preez, of 
Bretby, was lying a few yards out in the 
veld, playing with a pet lamb, when suddenly 
the sky was darkened, and, with a swoop 
of mighty wings, a large lammarfanger, or 
lamb-eater, a species of eagle which is most 
destructive to young sheep and goats all 
over the Cape Colony, seized upon little 
Sanna’s pet and drove its cruel beak deep 
into its back. 

The child, with the courage which 
seems inborn in all Dutch women in Africa, 
tried to rescue her pet, whereupon, with a 
sweep of its knife-like beak, the /ammer- 
fanger struck at her, laying open her right 
cheek and breast to the bone. 

The child’s terrified screams quickly 
brought her mother on the scene.  Secing 
the plight of her baby, she carried Sanna 
indoors and applied what skill she had to 
alleviating her wounds. Dispatching a 
Katfir servant to the doctor at Kuruman, 
twenty miles off, and another with a message 
to her husband, who was employed as a 
foreman at the Blue Asbestos mines near 
by, she looked out over the veld to see if 
there was any sign of the /ammerfanger. 

The great bird had not gone far—only 
to the top of a kranz, or rocky hill, about 
fifty yards off, where it was busily engaged 
in devouring its prey. Full of rage at the 


ful aim, fired at 
the cagle. 

It was a difficult shot in the shimmering 
heat-rays, but the cloud of feathers that rose 
from the bird’s body indicated a hit. Not a 
fatal one, however, for, still clutching the 
carcass of the lamb in its talons, the eagle 
soarcd up into the air and soon disappeared 
oyer a range of low hills to the westward. 

Mrs. du Preez noted that the bird’s 
flight was somewhat erratic, and determined 
to keep a sharp look-out in future for a 
lamimerfanger with a damaged wing, and to 
ask the neighbouring farmers to do likewise. 

Mr. du Preez arrived home shortly after 
and was soon followed by the doctor, who 
had been riding in the direction of Bretby 
and had met the du Preez’s Kaffir on the 
road. Poor little Sanna never recovered, but, 
after lingering for a week in great pain, 
died from shock and the after-effects of 
her injuries. 

A great cry for revenge against all 
lammerfangers promptly arose throughout 
the countryside, and never, surely, was a 
bird more ardently sought for than was thet 
eagle with the damaged wing. But little 
Sanna had been buried in the blue-gum God's 
Acre which is acomponent part of all Dutch 
farms for nearly a month ere the creature 
was scen again. 

One evening, after he had charged the 
holes for blasting in the big asbestos quarry, 
du Preez heard the rush of wings overhead 
and, looking upward, saw a large lammer- 
fanger sweep across the open tace of the 
workings. These birds are invariably shot 
at when seen, and du Preez, who always 
carried a rifle to work, fired after the fast- 
disappearing eagle, but with no other effect 
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“ Taking care- 


ful aim, she 
fired at the 
eagle.” 


than to cause it to swerve to one side. As 
it did so, however, du Preez noticed that 
its flight was not so smooth as is usually the 
case with these birds, but that the right wing 
had a decided droop. 

After exploding his charges, du Preez 
returned home, and it was not long before 
the whole district knew that Sanna’s slayer 
had returned ; and many were the men to 
be met in the hills, armed with rifles and 
guns, during the next few days. Several 
lammerfangers were shot, but none of them, 
on examination, was found to have an 
injured wing. 

Another week passed and “ Sanna’s 
eagle,’’ as it began to be called, was still at 
large when the strange incident to which 
I have already referred occurred, and which 
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the Dutchman attributed to supernatural 
agency. 


On the Saturday forenoon—Saturday 


being a half-day at the mine—du Preez had 


charged his drill- 
holes with dyna- 
mite and, having 
seen the Kathir 
labourers clear of 


— 
<a the workings. was 
about to light 
his fuses, when 


once again the 
air was darkened 
by great wings, 
and “Sanna’'s 
eagle” swept 
over the open 
face of the 
quarry. 

Seizing his 
rifle, du Preez 
aimed a_ rapid 
shot at it, but 
the only result 
was a loud, 
raucous cry from 
the bird and an 
upward swerve. Disappointed, du Preeg 
returned to his fuses and, with a practised 
hand, lit them one by one. 

Seeing that all were burning, he ran for 
shelter behind an out-jutting wall of rock. 
As he did so, the eagle again swooped at 
lightning speed over his head. Du Preez 
had left his rifle at the far side of the quarry 
and dared not risk attempting to reach it, 
for the charges were likely to go off at any 
moment, 

Cursing his luck, he watched the eagle 
hover over the valley and poise motionless 
on outstretched wings for several seconds, 
offering the best shot he had ever had—and 
his rifle was out of reach ! 

Slowly the great bird turned and, as if 
in derision, swept once more across the face 
of the workings. At that second, with a roar, 
the charges exploded, and for a few moments 
the air was thick with flying stones, pebbles, 
and dynamite fumes. 

On emerging from his shelter, du Preez 
was astounded to see the body of the eagle 
lying on a ledge of rock—dead! The body 
was in no way injured, and on examination 
the right wing was found to have been 
broken bya rifle bullet at no distant period, 
thus proclaiming it to be beyond doubt 
“ Sanna’s eagle.” 

The swoop of these birds is so swift that 
the eye can hardly follow them, and, as du 
Preez remarked when showing us his prize 
later in the day: ‘‘ It was Fate all right. 
Why, in another second that bird would 
have been a thousand yards away.” He 
added, in the Taal :‘‘ Seckre, kerls, de Heer 
is groot!”’ (‘ Surely, friends, the Lord is 
good ! ’’) 
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THE DEATH CIRCLE 


By 
PATRICK W. SHEPHERD 


Mlustrated by DUDLEY TENNANT 


People who go astray in a trackless wilderness tend to travel in circles, stumbling blindly 
on till exhaustion claims them. Here is the vivid story of two men lost on the Canadian 
prairie in a furious mid-winter blizzard. One set off to the right, the other to the left— 


and both circled. One found shelter and life; 


T happened in the days before the 
buffalo-trails of the Canadian prairies 
had been turned into furrows by the 
homesteader’s plough, and at a time 

of the year when those same trails lay buried 
beneath three feet of crusted snow. 

Through this vast rolling country of 
bluffs and sloughs, toward which the march 
of developinent had just started, a hardy 
breed of men were staking a transcontinental 
tailway. 

At a point several miles south of the 
South Branch of the Saskatchewan a party 
of surveyors had camped. It was in charge 
of a civil engineer named Angus McLean, 
a rollicking, joyous young man who per- 
sisted in singing ‘‘ In the Good Old Summer 
Time ”’ with the thermometer at thirty-five 
degrees below zero. 

McLean’s task was a big one. With 
two assistants, he'had been instructed to 
find the easiest approach to, and the best 
crossing of, the broad river that winds, with 
its sand-bars and treacherous banks, from 
the Blue Eagle Hills far to the westward. 
Barely out of my tcens, I was a member of 
the party as one of the chain-men. 

The day that was to end so tragically 
for McLean, and which provided me with 
one of the most harrowing and unforgettable 
experiences of my life, broke fine and clear. 
Our final camp was_ to be established 
on the river-bank. Owing to the quick 
onset of night the previous evening we had 
halted several miles distant. 

On this momentous morning the prairie 
appeared a seemingly illimitable expanse 
of glistening snow, here level and unbroken, 
there breaking into rippling waves where 
clumps of buffalo willow hibernated until 


the other died within a few yards of safety. 


the coming of spring. A cold, far-away sun 
shone down out of a steely sky. Bright 
though it was, there was little warmth to 
it; the thermometer registered over thirty 
degrees below zero, The trampled snow 
about the tents was fine and dry as powder. 

We were to have broken camp directly 
after breakfast, but Mcl.ean, acting on some 
whim of his own, delayed this by announcing 
that he was going on ahead to reconnoitre ; 
the rest of us were to await his return. He 
was in his usual boisterous mood, laughing 
and joking with the men as he filled his 
after-breakfast pipe. He announced that I 
could accompany him if I wished. 

It was then that McLean made his first 
fatal mistake. Experienced as he was in 
the capriciousness of the winter weather 
of the Canadian West, he should have 
known better, but he laughed away all 
warnings. Owing to the extreme dryness of 
the air, the heartening presence of the sun, 
and the thickness of our blood, we hardly 
felt the cold, and it was this that caused 
McLean to undertake what he considered 
would be but a short journey without his 
heavy ’coon-skin coat. Following the lead 
of my chief, I also left behind my own 
moose-hide jacket. 

Walking a little way from the cook- 
tent, McLean tested the snow-crust and 
found it hard enough to bear his weight. 
That decided him to leave his snow-shoes 
behind also. It was only a matter of tour 
or tive miles to the river, he announced, and 
we would make the trip at a brisk walk. 

Thrilled with the joy of life, with 
muscles that worked like coiled springs, 
Mclean and 1 started out, traversing the 
crusted snow with noiseless footsteps. Both 
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of us wore moose-hide moccasins of the 
Indian pattern. 

Heading north, the camp was soon left 
far behind, the white tents losing their 
outlines against the snow-field, leaving only 
the dark figures of the men discernible. As 
we trudged along McLean sang in his clear 
rollicking voice, his arms swinging looscly. 
At times one of us would strike a soft spot 
and break through the snow-crust, but we 
met these slight mishaps with a laugh. It 
was good to be alive, good to be in that 
young, primitive country, good to be helping 
to mark across its vast arca the line that 
the railroad would soon follow. 

In a little more than an hour we reached 
the south bank of the Saskatchewan. We 
saw it first from the top of a hill—a wide, 
winding ribbon of dazzling white bordered 
by willows, elms, poplars, and other prairie 
trees, some of them buried beneath canopies 
of scintillating snow. 

So exhilarated were we, and so absorbed 
in the task ahead, that both McLean and I 
failed to observe that the sun was fast dis- 
appearing behind a vast grey veil of cloud. 
We did not become aware of this until 
we looked about us some time later, and 
even then we failed to grasp the signiticance 
of the change. In fact, with the obscuring 
of the sun the air actually seemed to have 
become warmer, or at least less biting. 

For some minutes we remained on the 
top of the hill, McLean looking up and down 
the river-banks, observing with a practised 
eye the series of ravines, hills, and flats on 
both sides of the stream. Somewhere below 
the point where the river ‘‘ elbowed ”’ and 
broke into two channels he would have to 
find the most suitable crossing. 

Time passed rapidly while the engineer 
made his inspection, but suddenly a sound 
like a far-away moan caused us to turn about 
and stare in the direction of the camp. There 
we saw something that banished all thoughts 
of engineering from our minds. Between 
us and the tents, and coming toward us like 
some living thing, was a full-grown Canadian 
blizzard ! 
ery semblance of a landscape had 
vanished ; the horizon was swallowed up 
in a vast, proportionless haze that grew 
darker and bulkier every second. A sudden 
whip of wind lashed across our faces, leaving 
a sting behind it. Far out on the snowy 
field between us and the rolling mass we 
could see the advance-guard of the storm 
at work, picking up the loose snow and 
flinging it about in eddying swirls. Ina few 
seconds, as it seemed, the sound that had 
first reached our cars as a far-off moan 
increased to a marrow-chilling whine. 

McLean and I at once realized we were 
face to face with one of those unexpected 
blizzards that suddenly spring up over the 
elusive horizons of the Canadian prairies. 
It might only last for hours, in which event 
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we could “ hole-up ”’ under the shelter of a 
clump of trees in a nearby ravine until it 
was over, On the other hand, it might endure 
for days. 

Atter talking matters over briefly we 
determined to start back at once for camp, 
though we were well aware that within the 
next few minutes we should have to hurl 
ourselves bodily into the teeth of the freezing 
gale. 

“We can make a mile before it hits 
us,” declared McLean, “ and maybe a mile 
or so more before our tracks are completely 
covered up and the snow becomes too dense 
for us to see.”’ 

My reply was whipped out of my mouth 
by another sudden gust that made me gasp 
for breath. But I moved forward, and next 
moment Mcl.ean and I were dog-trotting 
in Indian fashion back over our tracks. 

Here was another fatal mistake! We 
overlooked the fact that we had come 
across a hardened crust of snow in moccasins. 
Only here and there, where we-had broken 
through the crust, could we hope to pick 
up the trail, and then only while we could see. 

But we had started, and there was no 
turning back. 

For ten minutes we trotted straight 
south, our heads bent lower and lower 
against the ever-increasing velocity of the 
wind, Particles of hard snow, sharp as 
needles, began to sting our faces. I felt 
a sudden pain in the end of my nose and, 
as I ran, I stooped and scooped up a mittenful 
of snow. With this I combated the first 
clutch of frost-bite. 

As I regained my balance the full force 
of the blizzard struck us. For a few seconds 
we were stopped almost dead in our tracks, 
Tottering and swaying to keep upright 
against the blast, I saw McLean yelling 
something to me, but the wind was now 
shrieking and howling so fiercely, and the 
whirling snow was so dense, that he might 
as well have been miles awav. 

I decided, however, that he wanted me 
to keep close to him. I turned my head to 
keep my face away from the blast, so that 
I could breathe, and struggled to reach out 
and grasp him. As I did so my right foot 
crashed through the snow-crust and I fell 
forward, my face sliding along the rough crust. 

Next instant I felt McLean's strong 
fingers grasp my arm. He helped me to 
my feet and, bending low, we struggled 
forward once more. 

Up to this time I had given no thought 
to anything but keeping on my feet and 
attempting to breathe. Now that we were 
together and headed directly into the heart 
of the blizzard, however, it flashed through 
my mind that my companion and myself 
might just as well have been in the centre 
of the ocean, without a boat or compass, as 
where we were. 

The air was so full of driving snow as 
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to seem impenetrable. We could not see 
our hands two feet away from our faces, and 
when we raised our eyes to peer ahead they 
were promptly and painfully smashed shut 
by a thousand needle-pointed crystals, 
which seared them like hot cinders. 

It was hopeless to try to make head- 
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“He helped me 
to my feet and, 
bending low, we 
struggled for- 
wardonce more.” 


way, and presently, with one accord, McLean 
and I, still maintaining our hold upon one 
another, screwed round, and set our backs 
to the roaring wind. It was the only possible 
way in which we could breathe. In this 
manner, progressing backwards, we kept 
on for a time in the direction we thought 
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to be south. Every once in a while we would 
whirl about and attempt to see ahead, but 
it was useless. On each occasion we were 
forced back by the unconquerable force 
of that driving, stabbing blast, and finally 
we lost all se of direction. 

Then it was that I saw McLean for the 
last time. 

Crouching low, he pulled me down 
beside him, and with his mitten cupped 
about his mouth to break the force of the 
wind, yelled into my ear at the top of his 
voice. I heard him as though he were a mile 
away. The words were drawn out and 
reached me at long intervals. Put together 
they composed this tragic statement :— 

“Can’t go on this way. Maybe now 
two miles from camp, but don’t know which 
way. Can't stop; we should freeze. Two 
chances are better than one. If we’re lost 
we shall travel in circles. I will go to the 
right, you to the left. Maybe one of us will 
find the camp, and then he can send out 
for the other. If not, we may circle back and 
meet again. Otherwise—---” 

His last words were lost in that howling 
thaos of wind and snow. 

McLean’s blunt summing-up of the 
facts made my already sluggish blood run 
cold. I was to be left to face the blizzard 
“on my own!” Yet I realized at once 
that his was the best plan, if there was to be 
any escape. We could not stop where we 
were. Inaction would mean first a numb- 
ness, then a comfortable drowsy feeling, 
and finally a deep sleep from which there 
would be no awakening. 

Thrusting my head close to his, I nodded 
agreement. His big hand slid down my arm, 
and our mittened fingers met for a moment 
in a firm clasp. 

Next instant I was alone. 
who has not been lost in one 
Western blizzards can ever realize 
utterly solitary IJ felt. 

Then something—perhaps it was the 
responsibility of fulfilling my part of the 
bargain—urged me to my fect. Even during 
the little time we had paused my _ blood 
had thickened. I could feel the ends of my 
fingers and toes becoming numb, and there 
was no feeling in my nose. It was frozen, 
I knew, but at that moment a frozen nose 
was not a thing to worry about. 

Desperately I plunged ahead. 

Hour after hour, day after day—or 
so it seemed to me—TI struggled forward, 
plunging, swaying, stumbling, falling again 
and again, beaten at times to a point where 
I found myself lving on the snow-crust 
and scratching a hole wherein to catch my 
breath. It was pitch dark. It scemed to ne 


And no one 
of those 
how 
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that it must be night again, and that a day, 
or maybe two, had elapsed since the blizzard 
swept down upon us. 

Those hours of terrifying struggle I 
cannot describe in detail, for I can barely 
remember them. I must have kept moving, 
however, for when I finally came to a stop 
it was because I stumbled against the 
corner of the cook-tent at the camp. I 
hardly knew it at the time; the guy-rope 
that providentially caught my foot seemed 
but another obstacle in the way. 

Half-frozen and incapable of standing 
again for hours, I was found and dragged 
into the enclosure. Snow and kerosene 
were applied to the frost-bites, and brandy 
was forced down my throat. 

Later—-and another day had elapsed 
before that memorable blizzard blew itself 
out— I learned of the terrible fate of McLean, 
and the horrifying evidence of those circles 
that both the engineer and myself had made 
in our attempt to reach the camp. 

The terrific wind, of course, had 
obliterated our tracks from the snow- 
crust, but in places the men were able to 
trace our wanderings by the partly snowed- 
in indentations where we had broken 
through. 

It is a well-known fact that, when 
lost, people tend to travel in a circle, veering 
continually to the right. Both Mclean 
and I had done this, just as he had figured. 
Following the traces left by the blizzard, 
the men, when the storm died down, began 
to search for the missing engineer, working 
in ever-widening circles. 

Finally one of the party stumbled over 
the body of McLean buried in the snow not 
more than fifty feet from the cook-tent 
into which I had stumbled. He was frozen 
stiff. 

Just how many times poor McLean 
and I had passed that tent ;_ just how many 
times we were almost within touching- 
distance of one another, will never be known, 
but the mute evidence of the little holes 
where the snow was softer than the old 
crust showed that we had circled about one 
another time and time again, and that, 
at one point, one of us—and it may have 
been McLean—was not more than ten feet 
from the rear of the cook-tent! And yet 
the lost man stumbled on, all unknowing. 
despite the fact that the men inside had 
kept up a continual din, to guide us on our 
way, by beating on dish-pans and pails. 

Poor McClean! He took his chance— 
and lost. The “ circle’? that is so much 
dreaded by the lost traveller on those 
prairie wastes in winter brought me through 
to life, but to McLean it proved a death-trap. 
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The experiences of two young Americans on a 
journey from San Francisco across the sun- 
baked Mexican desert to the land of the 
dreaded Yaqui Indians. They went in search 
of buried treasure, but were compelled to turn 
back, for the Yaquis were on the warpath and 
to continue meant a dreadful death. The 
adventures of the gold-seekers make most 
interesting reading. 


I, 


T was a map that sent “ Fannie” and 
me and my brother Ralph from San 
Francisco to the Rio Yaqui, in 
Southern Mexico, to seek a cache of 

gold—a creased and faded map on the back 
of which its late owner, an Irishman named 
O’Shaughnessy, had, shortly before he died, 
pencilled explicit directions for the finding 
of the treasure. 

O’Shaughnessy was a born wanderer, 
a man who had been everywhere and done 
everything, from sailoring’ before the mast 
in windjammers to prospecting in the 
Klondike and trading in the South Seas. 

We had often talked about his precious 
map and the buried gold in the far-away 
land of the Yaquis, and one evening, much 
to my surprise, he handed the diagram over 
to me. 

“I’ve a queer hunch,” he told me, 
“that somethin’s goin’ to happen to little 
Mike. Begorra, ye never can tell! Ye'd 
better keep it safe ; I can sce ye’re a careful 
sort of guy.” 

Two weeks later Mike died suddenly in 
a saloon on the 'Frisco water-front—just 
crumpled up and went over like a sack of 
potatoes. 

Poor Mike’s death greatly upset me, 
and somehow I began to feel I owed it to 
his memory to go forth in search of his 
“treasure,” The idea grew upon me until 
it became an obsession, and gradually 
I won my brother over to the same way of 
thinking. I was at that time a “ white- 
collar slave ’’ in the shipping department of 
the Standard Oil Company, and finally I 
threw up my job and determined to fare 
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forth into the wilds with ‘“‘ Fannie ” and my 
brother, who was as keen on the quest as 
I was. 

“Fannie,” I should explain, was my 
car, a rusty, second-hand Ford. She had 
known many masters, and in the course 
of her chequered career had acquired a 
personality and temperament of her own— 
as I was to learn to my cost. 

We climbed over the Coast Range into 
the San Joaquin Valley. Then came a 
wrenched wheel in a gully road, tyre trouble, 
and a blistering hot, mosquito-infested night ; 
but by the following afternoon we were bowl- 
ing along toward Bakersfield. Earth and 
air grew hotter and hotter; the country 
became barer and flatter. The sun lowered 
over the naked, red alkaline fields and 
stretched long shadows from the dismal 
black oil-derricks; the heat blazed and 
quivered about us uncannily. 

Two days later, having provided our- 
selves with a liberal supply of beans, rice, 
flour, sugar, bacon, and the like, we lurched 
out of Bakersfield in the fine velvety dawn 
toward Tehachapi Pass, where the Sierra 
Nevada and the Coast Range converge. 
Steadily we ascended toward those grim 
mountains. They rose, dull indigo against 
the rim of morning red, up, up into the 
hard, glass-like sky. Here and there a 
lone wooden house set on a slope among 
eucalyptus or cotton-wood trees poked out 
of the shimmering hcat-waves, breaking the 
monotonous emptiness. 

Past the divide the road curved down- 
hill. Through a sudden break in the moun- 
tains we stared across a bewildering chaos of 
barren crags and lonely buttes—a vast sweep 
of desolation stretching illimitably into the 
haze of the dim horizon. 

The desert! Far as the eye could 
reach, an endless surge of sand and alkali 
and cactus and splintered bony crags—the 
stark, cruel desert that was to hold us in its 
bondage for long weeks to come. 

That night the sun went down in a 
bath of blood. We drove late, but the faint 
breeze raised by our passing remainec 
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hot and searing. And even at ten o'clock, 
when a bad stretch of road made further 
travel inadvisable, the sands were still 
uncomfortably warm to the touch. We 
pulled out the cushions and lay down to 
sleep under the myriad stars. 

South of the Needles the road into 
Arizona swings across the Colorado River, 
and long after dark one night we reached 
the shacks and tents and barking dogs of 
the town called Yucca. Here we were told 
of a road, not shown on our map. that would 
shorten our route. Thankfully, next morn- 
ing, we took it; but our gratitude did not 
last long. 

For fifteen miles it was fair, as desert 
roads go, and then it became a torture of 
sharp declivities and washed-out ruts. At 
times it was merely an eroded, slanting 
shelf, clinging precariously to the side of the 
cliff, where a skid would have plunged us 
hundreds of feet to our death. Before long 
the hand-brake jammed—remaining out of 
commission for the rest of the trip—and we 
plunged down a storm-eaten track to the 
bed of a canyon, where we stuck fast in a 
sandy wash. 

The car would not budge, though we 
raced the engine furiously, meanwhile 
cutsing the yokel back in Yucca who had 
told us that this road was ‘‘ not so bad.” 
Then we dug out the sand round the wheels 
and piled in rocks, but the whirling tyres 
speedily flung them out again. 

The heat stripped our nerves raw, and 
my brother and I began quarrclling viciously. 
For two hours we worked like demons, and 
then at last, inch by inch, we crawled out of 
the wash and landed with a rattle on rockier 
ground. 


GOOD-BYE TO “FANNIE.” 
Wenden came at length, a typical 
ramshackle desert town, swept by sand- 
storms, but before we got there we had run 


out of petrol and burst a tyre. By this 
time we had had enough of “ Fannie”; 
she wasn’t meant for desert travel. We left 


her with a garage-owner, to be reclaimed 
if we returned, and looked round for burros 
(donkeys). We found two—buying them off 
a rascally Mexican to whom they didn’t 
belong—and calculated that a month would 
see us at the Rio Yaqui, seven hundred and 
fifty miles away. 

On the morrow we packed our bclong- 
ings on our new acquisitions, Jennie and 
Jack, and were off soon after sunrise. 
Jennie was an astute brute. She sensed 
hardship ahead, and it speedily became 
evident that neither she nor Jack meant to 
leave Wenden if they could possibly help it. 
Were we going to be better off with them 
than with ' Fannie”? We wondered ! 

We prodded them down the road and 
out across the ragged, sterile country, but 
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every few yards, as though at a preconcerted 
signal, Jennie and Jack would go rushing off 
madly in opposite directions, trying to out- 
distance us and circle back to Wenden. 
Panting and sweating, we would hcad them 
off and, with hands scratched and bleeding 
from the sharp mesquite and cactus thorns, 
re-arrange their loads and urge them back 
in the direction we wished to go. 

All day long those two wily animals led 
us a merry dance. When they were not 
dashing off through the sharp-thorned 
chaparral, they balked like rocks for hours 
on end, and no amount of swearing or 
invocation could make them budge. When 
they neither balked nor ran, they knocked 
their packs violently against every limb 
and bush. Time after time we had to stop 
and reassemble their loads. 

It was evening when we prodded those 
two stubborn burros into the yard of a red 
house in the shadow of a barren hill whose 
steep, rocky side gaped with a black mine- 
shaft. A lanky miner, thin as a board, was 
standing on the low veranda, shading his 
eyes from the yellow glare of the setting sun. 
Atsight of us his leathery face wrinkled. 
His lips curled up sardonically under his 
sun-bleached moustache, and he burst 
into loud guffaws that shattered the desert 
stillness. 

“‘ How far are we from Wenden ? ” we 
asked. 

“Seven miles;” 
again. 

We were too tired .and discouraged 
even to resent his humour. A whole day to 
come seven miles! At this rate it would 
take us a good five months to reach the Rio 
Yaqui ! 

Jim Nealey was the miner’s name, and 
presently he gave us supper. ‘‘ Which way 
you goin’ from here?” he asked us 
presently, 

“ South.” 

He whistled through his yellow, broken 
teeth. 


and he guffawed 


“YOU ARE COMMITTING SUICIDE.” 


“Say, you kids’re committin’ suicide 
—plain unadulterated suicide! South o’ 
here is the Harqua Hala desert, and it’s a 
long, long road to the next cool place, but 
a very short one to somewhere still hotter. 
It’s a country to put the fear of God in a 
man’s heart. It makes you cuss soft-like 
when you see it stretching away seductive 
to the end of nowhere. The sand will scorch 
the soles off your shoes ; and if you touch 
a rock it will burn your fingers to the bone. 
Eggs cook by themsclves. No kiddin’! An’ 
there’s only one spot where you can git 
water—-Dead Man’s Well—an’ sometimes 
even that's dry as a bone.” 

But we would not let him scare us, 
and we were off again ere the stars had 


become tarnished in the light of dawn. 
For the time being we had left the desert 
floor. The leaves of the ironwood-trees and 
ocotillos shone with dew ; the shadows were 
long, cool, and fresh ; the air still breathed 
its early fragrance. 

Even Jennie felt the dawn’s exhilara- 
tion. She stepped along quite briskly, only 
occasionally rubbing her load against the 
bushes, with stealthy backward glances to 
see if we had noticed. We showed her we 
had and presently 
she desisted from 
her eviltricks, and 
we swung along 
gaily to the rhyth- 
mical rub-rub-rub 
of the saddles and . 
the crunch of 
hoofs on the crust 
of the gravel. 

But toward 
noon, well over 
the Harqua Hala 
mountains, when 
we were dipping 
down toward a 
new desert mesa, 
the day now fero- 
ciously hot, Jennie 
began to limp. I 
examined her foot, 
but could discover 
nothing wrong. 
Yet her limping 
grew steadily 
worse. Had her 
conduct the whole 
day not been so 
exemplary, [ 
should have sus- 

ted a_ ruse. 
everal times, 
though, she 
stumbled and 
nearly fell, and 
every step seemed 
to give her excru- 
ciating pain. 

Iwas tempted 
to’ make camp; 
but the day was 
but half done, the 
urge of the road 
was still on us, and at all costs we had to 
reach water; so I kept encouraging her. 
We were getting on rather slowly, quite 
conscious of our cruelty, when—may all 
hypocrites take this to heart !—Jennie 
sighted a particularly luscious tuft of dried 
grass and sped toward it. Not a sign of a 
limp! Betrayed by her desires, she had 
completely forgotten her lameness ! 

“You old fraud!’’ I muttered, half 
amused, and re-examined her hoof. There 
was no trace of soreness! So we walloped 
her to let her know that we were wise to 


“Say, you kids’re 
committin’ suicide 
—plain, unadul- 


terated suicide!” 
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her trick, and she went on sullenly, still 
limping slightly. Indeed, that limp continued 
for fully half an hour—such is the strength 
of donkey pride—but very soon she dropped 
it. From then on, though unutterably lazy, 
Jennie became a model of docility, faithful 
to the best traditions of her sex. 

At last we dropped into another rolling 
valley, and here we camped for our noon- 
day meal. We had eaten and were dozing 
in the shade when we were aroused by a 


small mixed herd of nies, horses, burros, 
and mules, which had come quite close to 
us, doubtless attracted by Jennie and Jack. 
My attention was particularly drawn to a 
stalwart young male burro, which I made 
up my mind to capture. 

Calling to Ralph, I snatched up a 
rope, which I knotted into a lariat as I ran, 
and we tried to scparate the burro from the 
herd. This proved a hot and difficult task, 
but we brought it off at last, and got the 
noose over his head. He was even hand- 
somer than we had supposed ; about three 
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years old, a foot higher than “ Jennie,” 
and almost three times the size of little 
Jack. He was strong and sturdy as a young 
mule, and without a blemish or brand or 
saddle-mark on him, We dubbed him 
“Prince,” and transferred Jennie’s load 
and part of Jack’s to him. Jennie we made 
up our minds to ride. 

Prince at first objected strenuously, 
nor did Jennie fancy being ridden. She was 
mildly amazed at this startling change in 
her work, and finally plucked up enough 
energy to buck. Her bucking was no great 
thing, but her barrel-like belly was plump 
and sleek, and I couldn’t grip her with my 
heels. 

Riding became a_tragi-comedy_ of 
slipping off and clambering on again, but, 
after a while, both she and Prince settled 
down to a steady gait, and by sundown, 
when we reached an artesian well, Prince 
had become an admirable lead-animal, 
while Jennie went along as sedately as 
though we were on a Canterbury pilgrimage. 

Next day the valley widened out into 
a broad mesa. Heat-waves glimmered like a 
distant sea, and the sinister sun wheeled 
overhead in ruthless pursuit. The excessive 
light blinded us; sharp pains shot along 
the back of my skull. The country grew 
ever more arid, the sand deeper. 

Three days it took us to reach Dead 
Man’s Well. The last half-day we did with- 
out water. Our mouths and lips were drier 
than parchment, our throats choking from 
heat and dust, our insides burning—a 
ghoulish torture. We reeled on, scarcely 
able to lift our feet, too weary even to be- 
labour the burros, dragging our way in the 
sand, stumbling over the boulders, ready 
to drop in our tracks, but lashed on by 
fear and thirst. 


DEAD MAN’S WELL. 


In the end, when we were at our limit, 
we came at sundown to a criss-cross of low, 
igneous hills, struck a faint track, and 
followed it down an arroyo (dry watercourse) 
to a shallow basin of natural red stone, 
surrounded by a few miserable shrubs and 
partly filled with murky rain-water, into 
which the alkaline dust had sifted for years. 
Suppose we had found it empty ! But we did 
not dare to dally with the thought. 

Ahead of us lay more desert ; it would 
take three, perhaps four, days to reach 
Agua Caliente and water again. We shrank 
from the ordeal ; yet we couldn’t turn back. 
But that last waterless half-day had taught 
us, if not wisdom, at Icast a little caution. 
We determined to loop the mountains by 
turning west and north to reach the road 
running from Harcouver to Arlington. This 
meant an extra week of travel, but the 
way was better and water surer. 

” Seven days later saw us on the banks 
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of the Gila River, and in the meantime we 
had suffered a thunderstorm of stupendous 
violence. Here we lost Prince, and for hours 
I tracked a burro I felt sure was he to an 
Indian village, only to find when I got 
back to camp, dead-beat from the torrid 
sun, that my brother had caught the real 
Prince grazing close at hand! He saw the 
funny side of it. I didn’t, and again we 
quarrelled. 

Once more we pushed on, starting at 
dawn as usual, and before the sun had 
risen above the flat sands into the copper 
sky we were miles south of Gila Bend. 
The next water was at the Pozo Colorado, 
some thirty edd es away. We should 
have to make over fifteen miles a dav. 

We carried with us two five-gallon oil- 
cans filled with water for the burros, and 
in our canteens were three more gallons for 
ourselves. Little enough, for in the desert 
a man can consume a gallon at a gulp; two 
gallons a day hardly quenches the burning 
fever of the body. And at seven in the morn- 
ing this day south of Gila Bend had already 
become a hell of heat. 

Doggedly we trudged on, but as the 
hours wore on the glare became that of a 
blast-furnace ; the heat seethed about us 
stiflingly. The steady, slow rhythm of the 
burros’ hoofs was the only sound that broke 
the uncanny stillness of the sun-crazed 
world. Far to the south of us loomed the 
grim Saucedo Mountains, appallingly remcte 
in spite of the transparent desert air. By 
twelve our clothes were sopping wet and 
our brains reeled. We could scarcely sce 
out of our screwed-up eyes. 

At a scraggly, false pepper-tree—the 
most prepossessing-looking growth we had 
thus far encountered—we pulled off the 
loads and spread one of our blankets over 
the branches for shade and the other on the 
ground to protect us from the stinging heat 
of the sand. We lay there panting, half 
sickened by the sharp, pungent odour of the 
oozing pepper-tree s. and pestered by 
clouds of gnats and flics. Wedrank and we 
kept on drinking, one gulp after another. 

All our thoughts turned toward water, 
water, water. Our bodies clamoured for 
water; our mouths throbbed and ached for 
it. We willed ourselves not to think of 
water. We willed not to drink. We scolded 
one another for mentioning the subject. 
But all the same we drank. We kept on 
drinking recklessly, prodigally, not knowing 
when we should get more. Soon we used up 
all but about a quart in the canteens. The 
oil-cans remained. At a pinch, we thought, 
we could rob the burros of some. 

I got up to give them a sip or two. To 
my horror, both oil-cans were almost empty | 
The jolting had loosened the soldered seams, 
and most of the water had oozed out into 
the sand. I gave the animals what little 
remained and flung the worthless cans aside. 
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“*Farther on!’ And he indicated the mountains looming in the distance.” 


We now realized that it was high time bodies. We quarrelled violently over any- 
to be eating and going on, but our wills thing, everything—the length of a shadow, 
refused to act on our leaden, perspiring the previous day's experiences, the tempers 
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ature, the water. It seemed to grow hotter 
and hotter. Our hands trembled. Our flesh 
crawled. The roots of my hair felt grue- 
somely alive. My clothing was a rasping 
agony. I had an almost uncontrollable 
desire to tear everything off, regardless of 
consequences. 

It was four o’clock before we over- 
came our lassitude sufficiently to think of 
eating. We took the lid off a tin of beans we 
had cooked the night before—and found 
them a writhing putrefaction of white 
worms! Instead of eating, we packed the 
burros and travelled on far into the night. 

Next day again we dragged on south- 
wards, The country unrolled before us, ever 
more desolate. Fear now made us parcel 
out our small supply of water by the drop. 
We merely moistened our lips two or three 
times—a tantalizing procedure. 

Well along in the afternoon we met 
a Papago Indian, riding a lean_cayuse 
toward Gila Bend. He spoke no English, 
but we made him understand “Agua— 
water.’’ He shook his head dubiously. 
“‘ Pozo Colorado ? ’’ we asked, and this time 
the head was shaken violently. ‘‘ Seco, 
seco’ (dry) he told us. ‘‘ Mas alla” (farther 
on). And he indicated the mountains looming 
in the distance, thirty-six miles away. 

We debated. We had only a few 
swallows of water left. Another day without 
it might see us crazy. We decided to cut 
across to the railway spur running south- 
west to Ajo, where we should stand a chance 
of being picked up. Swinging south-west, 
therefore, we reached, toward sundown, the 
northern spur of the Saucedo Mountains, 
and here we camped ina gully. 

A few birds, fluttering from bush to 
bush, suggested the proximity of water, and 
we turned the burros loose, hoping their 
instinct would lead them to it. But they 
merely drooped under the straggly trees, 
flanks sucked in, too exhausted even to 
browse. They had been a day and a half 
without water ; our own supply was entirely 
gone. For two days now we had found our 
only sustenance in dry beans, rice kernels, 
and evaporated fruit. 


THE TORTURES OF THIRST. 
Next morning our small pocket-compass 


refused to function properly, perhaps on 
account of some iron lode close by. We kept 
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on by the sun across a rough, rolling mesa 
between the mountains, then over another 
spur. The temperature maintained itself 
at the top of the thermometer. We were 
suffering agonies now from lack of water. 
It required intense will-power to keep our 
parched mouths closed to conserve the 
saliva. 

So that day, too, dragged out its slow, 
fiery torture—one long monotony of plod, 
plod, plod, through the swirling heat-waves 
and the eddying, acrid dust, with lips 
cracking, eyes blinded, skulls hammering 
with pain. Horrible red phantasms formed 
and re-formed in our minds. Our brains no 
longer functioned. We did not think. Ideas 
spurted like bright runners of flame; im- 
pulses were quick red gashes; desires 
flickered, died away, leaped up. 

Just after night fell, the burros all at 
once broke into a lope that soon became a 
mad dash. Their loads jolted and bounced, 
but we could do nothing to hold them down 
to a sane pace. For nearly two miles they 
flew over the rough country. Finally they 
plunged down into a wash. Ahead loomed 
the railway. A great mass of earth had been 
scooped into the wash to carry the rails 
across. 

Water ! 

Against the embankment lay a muddy 
pool. Evidently a thunderstorm had 
occurred on this side of the mountains, 
and the water had not yet evaporated or 
seeped into the sand. The burros dashed 
pell-mell into the centre of the pool, loads 
and all. Standing knee-deep, they drank 
and drank and drank, throats gulping, 
flanks expanding and contracting. I feared 
they would burst. Then they sported with 
the water, soughing it through their noses, 
shaking it over their bodies, lifting their 
drenched heads high and letting it trickle 
down neck and shoulders. 

We kicked off our shoes, as frenzied as 
the burros, and waded in to drink and fill 
our canteens. That muddy water was 
nectar to us! We gloried in the softness of 
its flavour, rolling it round our palates with 
our, tongues, joying in its cool, penetrating 
stimulation. We washed our grimy faces, 
plunging our heads under the surface again 
and again, and allowing the water to run 
down over our sweaty bodies. 

In those ecstatic moments we knew the 
meaning of salvation | 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Albert S. Levenson, a prominent Californian merchant, was spending a holiday in the 
mountains. Qne morning he walked out of his hotel and disappeared, and though searchers 
combed the hills in all directions no trace of him could be discovered. Five days later, 
when hope had been almost abandoned, a rancher stumbled upon the missing man in the 


very nick of time. This narrative tells the moving story of Mr. 


Levenson’s experiences 


during the five days and four nights that he was lost to human ken. 


S. Levenson. 

Mr. Levenson—one of the 
merchant princes of the West—had gone 
from his home in Oakland to spend a holiday 
at Richardson Springs, near Chico, One 
morning after breakfast, attired in a light 
summer suit, he set out for a stroll. 

When he failed to return within a 
reasonable time a hurried search was made 
for him, but without success. Quickly the 
matter gained wide publicity, and as time 
went on, and no trace of the missing man 
was discovered, dozens of men and boys, 
accompanied by dogs, scoured the forests 
and tangled underbrush of that rugged, 
mountainous district. 

Day after day the searchers toiled in 
the roasting sun, hoping for the best, but 
prepared for the worst; for, considering 
the advanced age of the missing man, his 
unfamiliarity with the wild regions of 
Butte County, and the intense heat, much 
doubt was expressed as to his ability to 
survive such an ordeal. 

Small wonder, then, that California 
seethed with excitement as the people of 
the State pored over their newspapers for 
the latest news from the field. Most of the 
searchers, moreover, were inspired not so 
much by the prospect of monetary 
reward as by anxiety to rescue a good 


ALIFORNIA was greatly excited 
over the disappearance of Albert 


man, for Albert Levenson was an out- 
standing figure in civic affairs and 
philanthropy. 


Time dragged on without abatement of 
public interest, but always there came the 
same depressing report—nothing new. Not 
the slightest trace of the missing merchant 
could be found. No blurred footprint 


rewarded patient investigation ; nor, even 
by the exercise of the cleverest woodcraft, 
did veteran trackers come upon any signs 
of aclue. Nothing but blank failure attended 
their utmost endeavours. 

The hunters were beaten, and frankly 
confessed it : and at length, wearied by their 
protracted efforts, most of them reluctantly 
abandoned the quest. 

One man at least, however, stubbornly 
refused to admit defeat. He was Jess Bruce, 
a rancher living near Chico. And to Jess 
Bruce, searching independently with his 
mongrel dog, goes the honour of finding 
Albert Levenson alive—to say nothing of 
the reward of a thousand dollars. 

Barely in the nick of time did Bruce 
and his dog stumble upon the merchant. 
Directly the discovery was announced 
California clamoured for full particulars, 
and presently these were forthcoming from 
the hospital to which Mr. Levenson had 
been hurried. 

As the narrative unfolded _ itself 
thousands thrilled with pity, eagerly devour- 
ing the description of the missing man’s 
adventures. They learned, among other 
things, that the victim was slowly recovering 
after being carried eight miles on a stretcher 
down a narrow mountain trail. They smiled 
at Levenson’s grim joke when he likened 
his experience to that of a man coming 
back from his own funeral, 

Some days later they read with avidity 
the contents of a certain document that 
was released for publication. That document 
—a small notebook—is by way of being 
unique, for it contains the pencilled diary 
of a man dying of thirst, with his thoughts 
and sufferings set down with minute 
particularity. 
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The first entry in this remarkable 
Tecord reads :— 


July 6. Iam hopelessly lost and dying of 
thirst. I have no fear of death, only the horrible 
uncertainty of it. My last thoughts are of my 
loved ones. 


By this time Levenson had _ been 
wandering aimlessly for many hours, utterly 
bewildered by the strangeness of his sur- 
roundings. Often he had strayed on to a 
dim, steep animal trail which led nowhere ; 
or, encountering dense brush, had been 
compelled to turn aside. Parched with 
thirst, he sought constantly for the tiniest 
puddle of water to allay his terrible craving. 
But all in vain. 

After a time he decided that it was use- 
less for him to continue uphill; not only 
because of the impossibility of finding a 
way out in that direction, but also because 
the light air of the higher altitudes was 
affecting his heart. He must descend and 
find a cool resting-place where he might 
Tecover a little strength. So, turning back, 
and coming to a spot where the underbrush 
was comparatively thin, he forced his way 
through, and presently found himself in 
a little clearing occupied by a dilapidated 
and long-deserted cabin. 

Situated in a canyon and overtopped 
by tall trees, the shack had evidently been 
the abode of a hunter or trapper. The tiny 
interior contained a table, a chair, 2 stove, 
and a bunk, but nothing else. 

Here, decided Levenson, he would 
remain and allow the searchers, who would 
undoubtedly be set on his trail, to come to 
him. He felt convinced that any further 
efforts of his own to retrace his steps could 
only involve him in worse difficulties. 

If he could not find his way out of the 
wilderness, however, he would at least try 
to aid others to find their way to him. He 
knew that his kinsmen and friends would not 
fail him ; probably they would even go to 
the length of impressing an aeroplane into 
the hunt. 

With that end in view he took an old 
mirror down from the wall of the hut and 
set it outside, against the wall of the shack, 
in such a position that the reflection of the 
sun's rays might attract the attention of an 
aviator. To this crude heliograph he added 
a sinoke-signal by collecting a quantity of 
dried leaves and making a fire in the stove. 

The heat inside the narrow, airless 
refuge was, of course, intensified by the 
smouldering blaze; but even though the 
open door and windows afforded little or 
no relief, it was far better to remain there 
than to wander aimlessly outside, where 
the shimmering heat-waves enveloped every- 
thing in smoke-like haze. 

Water there was none. No spring or 
creck was discoverable in the immediate 
vicinity of the shack, and Levenson dared 
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not undertake wider explorations. However, 
hopeful of a turn in the weather, he rum- 
maged about for a vessel capable of holding 
tain-water, and found it in the shape of a 
wash-basin. This he carried out and placed 
under the eaves. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the subject of food. 

He was not ravenously hungry—it 
was thirst that bothered him most—but 
he realized that by securing something 
edible he would be better able to withstand 
suffering. A thorough ransacking of the 
cabin, however, yielded nothing save a lump 
of ham in an old tin can, but the meat 
was in such a condition as to be quite useless, 

So he sat down, hungry and athirst, and 
calmly wrote in his diary :— 

I have made up my mind to stay here until 
the end. Every time I move I am worse off, as 
I have no idca of direction nor where I am. 
Here, at least, I have shelter from the sun and 
cold of night. Besides this, the rough climbing 
makes my heart beat terrifically. Why doesn’t 
somcone send an aeroplane up here? It seems 
to me that is the only way I can be located. 


That night it rained a little, and the 
old man rushed out to secure some of the 
precious liquid. 

But what a disappointment awaited 
him! Water was there, sure enough, but a 
soapy residue in the bottom of the basin 
which he had not noticed had rendered it 
utterly undrinkable ! 

Sadly Mr. Levenson went indoors. 
All he could do now was to wait—hoping 
that help would not come too late. 

All the next day he waited, faithfully 
tending his smoke-signal. Still no help came 
and no rain. Even so, he turned to his 
diary and entered these items :— 


July 7. Yesterday I slept from 12 to 7, to 
avoid the heat if possible. This cabin is a palace, 
and a good place to die in. My plight seems so 
unnecessary. I merely walked to the corral, 
and, returning vid the dam, got on the wrong 
trail. Twenty-four hours since my last food. 
I found some old pine cones, with one good nut. 
Had to open it with a sledge-hammer to get half 
of it. I could drink seven dipperfuls of Number 
One spring water. Twenty-seven hours without 
water! Who would think it possible in.this hot 
weather ? I have only done it through keeping 
in the shade as much as possible. I am on the 
look out for an aeroplane and I can’t under- 
stand why one doesn't come. Thirty-seven 
hours: Waiting. The cabin is in a sort of hollow 
and hardly to be observed except from a ‘plane, 
but none came to-day. I have tried some sugar, 
about two bladesful every three hours. Not so 
bad. It seems to modify my thirst. 

A penalty followed this indulgence in 
sweets, however, for the entry for the next 
day reads :— 

Forty-five hours: Sugar clogging, and my 
stomach craves water. 

Forty-eight hours: My, what that sugar 
My mouth is all guinmed up and I am 


did ! 
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“Wildly he waved his blanket, yelling with every particle of his strength. But the 
machine passed on, apparently unheeding.” 
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getting desperate. This is the hottest day yet, 
and I am grateful for the arm-chair so I can sit 
under the trees and get what circulation there is. 

Fifty-one and one-half hours since my last 
drink! “Have missed seven meals, but do not 
feel hungry. I hanker only after water. 


Thus the dreary hours crept by. No 
water, no food, only stifling heat outside, 
and acrid fumes within. Sleeping as best he 
could, the daylight hours found the old 
man’s slumbers broken by the need of 
getting up to renew his smoke-signal. 

Always the heat levied toll on his 
ebbing strength. Weaker and weaker he 
grew, gaining relief only at certain times in 
the night when he would drag his chair 
outside and gaze up at the clustering stars. 
Grimly he contrasted his own condition 
with that of the light-hearted summer 
visitors somewhere close at hand. They were 
enjoying themselves in comfort while he, 
one of the wealthiest men in the State, 
was being slowly tortured to death by the 
lack of the commonest thing in the world— 
water ! 

Fatalist though he was, Levenson 
indulged in no self-pity. Rather the sheer 
irony of it all amused him. He sat there 
reflecting on the vastness of the universe 
and the riddle of life, until slumber came 
upon him or the chill of the night drove him 
indoors. Then he would sit down in the dark 
and wait in mute misery for the dawn of a 
new day, when he began all over again the 
task of gathering fuel for his smoke-signal. 

But still no answer came to his silent 
summons. No rifle-shot of a search-party 
broke the empty stillness of the solemn 
forest around; no sound of human voice 
or barking dog apprised him that help was 
near; no hum of the engines of a questing 
aeroplane. The deathlike silence of the 
age-old wilderness remained unbroken. 

Albert Levenson felt that the end had 
come. After a few more comments in his 
diary about the increasing heat, he ceased 
recording his impressions, and_ instead 
wrote down some final 
cerning the disposal of his estate. 


instructions con- 
This 
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testament concluded, he quietly leaned 
back and listened to his watch ticking off 
the dragging moments. 

He lost all count of time, but, in a semi- 
coma, waited for the end—for oblivion. 

Suddenly, one morning, he was startled 
into renewed wakefulness. A dull humming 
sounded in his ears. 

Was it a delusion of his waning senses, 
or was it reality? He listened again, 
attentively. 

The sound grew louder, droning nearer 
and nearer, and before long almost deafened 
the man with its crashing roar. 

An aeroplane! Levenson rose to his 
feet, and, with all possible speed, prabbed 
up a tattered blanket and stumbled out 
into the open. 

Above a break in the trees that sur- 
rounded the hut he descried the flyer. 

Wildly he waved his blanket, yelling 
with every particle of his strength. But the 
machine passed on, apparently unheeding. 

It was a crushing blow for Albert 
Levenson. His greatest effort had resulted 
only in failure. The aeroplane he had 
expected and prayed for had arrived and 
passed over without seeing him! His 
throat was raw from thirst and yelling, and 
the memory of that soapy water rose to 
taunt him. 

Tottering back to the shack, he 
staggered over to the bunk and crawled in. 
Now, indeed, the end was close at hand ! 


A shadow fell across the floor of the 
little cabin. The figure of a man, a dog at 
his heels, stepped inside. 

One swift look round he took; then 
Jess Bruce cleared the space to the bunk 
in a single bound. 

“Hullo, stranger,” he drawled, looking 
down at the feeble old man. “I’m looking 
for a fellow that’s lost. Know anything 
about him?” 

Dazedly Albert Levenson stared up 
at the rancher. 

“Good heavens! I’m the man,’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘ Have you got any water?” 


A party of Ramu natives. 


LIFE 72 a LAND 
of DEATH 


By John E. H. Nolan, 


late Clerk of Native Affairs, Madang, New Guinea. 


From 1924 to 1925 the Author was on the 
staff of the Administration of the Mandated 


FTER pro- 
ceeding up 
the Sepik 


River for 
some hundreds of 
miles we came to 
the district out- 


Territory of New Guinea, and in these interest- 
ing articles describes his adventures among the 
head-hunters and other picturesque inhabitants 
of that little-known country, where the white 
man frequently carries his life in his hands. 


search with my 
police for a certain 
Father Kirsch- 
baum, a German 
Catholic mission- 
ary who was lo- 
catedinthis 


region, and after 


post of Abunti. I 
quickly realized 
that its position was decidedly unhealthy ; 
no wonder poor Woodward had gone down 
with blackwater ! Having discovered higher 
ground some ten miles farther up the river, 
I decided that new headquarters should be 
built there. 

Following my instructions, I made 


some three days 
we found him at a 
small village on one of the numerous tribu- 
taries. 

At first he greeted me with suspicion, 
for all Government officers are not welcomed 
by the missionaries, but when I had ex- 
plained the objects of my journey we were 
soon on friendly terms. 
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Of average height, the Father is a powerfully-built man— 
the absolute double, in facial appearance, of Rudyard Kipling. 
One of the masks It seemed to me that he looked at me rather pityingly, and it was 
heel by members not long before he made me understand that the local natives 
fia secret society. were exceedingly dangerous; the quicker I cleared out of the 
district, he said, the longer it would be before I needed a coffin. 

Father Kirschbaum’s influence with the savages was simply 
marvellous, but owing to the machinations of the witch-doctors 
and the treachery of the secret societies he never went unarmed. 

One of his first acts, after my arrival, was to order his boys 
to send out on one of the giant garamuts (drums) a message 
to the wild men of the bush. The signal read: ‘‘ Friend 
belong ‘im he come, no kai kat 'im,’’ which, translated, 
meant: “A friend of mine has arrived; you must not 
eat him!" 

Having completed the building of the new outpost, I 
decided to pay a visit to the Walli tribe, whose village was 
situated on the right bank of the river about twenty 
miles from Abunti. Until my arrival these people had 
never before been visited by a Government official, and 
had a bad reputation. From time to time complaints had 
been received from two “ friendly ” tribes that the warriors 
of Walli were in the habit of attacking their villages and 
carrying away the heads of many of the inhabitants. These 
they had later traded to an unscrupulous Eurasian trader. 


TRADING IN HUMAN HEADS. 


Owing to the fact that as much as ten pounds each 
could be obtained for these gruesome trophies from an agent 


It is the eyes that are supposed to “do the trick.” 


Shields intended to ward off evil spirits. 
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in Australia, who afterwards sold them to various museum 
authorities throughout the world, the trader, in order to 
further the interests of his nefarious business, persuaded 
the Wallians to go in search of the heads of their un- 
fortunate neighbours. _ Gifts of steel axes and beads offered 
too great a temptation for the head-hunters to refuse. 

As the result of these incessant head-hunting expeditions, 
the Administration had passed a law prohibiting traders from 
dealing in human heads under a penalty of a one hundred 

ounds fine or six months’ imprisonment, but owing to the © 
ack of official control on the upper reaches of the Sepik \ 
the dreadful business had continued without cessation. 

I should here explain that, after decapitation, the flesh 
of the face is removed and the brains and tissue withdrawn. 
The scalp and hair, however, are preserved by some native 
process. Then comes the delicate work of modelling in 
clay, on to the facial part of the skull, the features of the 
dead person. The whole is then touched up with native dyes, 
and the horrible trophy is complete. 

On their head-hunting forays the Wallians travel in large 
war canoes hollowed out from giant tree-trunks after much 
patient labour. One of the most interesting curios I secured 
in this region was the war-horn belonging 
to achief. A plain and rounded piece of — = 
wood, with a wide mouth and a small 
hole for the blower’s mouth at one end, | A head -hun- 

ter. Notice the 


it WAS, ha most unattractive object at ed shield, 
first glance. loured cod 
On further examination, however, I er hike 
2 ’ and white. 


discovered there were no fewer than one 
hundred and seventy-eight notches cut =“———— 
into the under side of the horn. From 
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inquiries, I learned that each notch re- 
presented a head ! 

On my trip to Walli, I took fifteen 
police and two large canoes, and after four 
days’ travelling, during which we were 
guided by one of Father Kirschbaum’s boys, 
we arrived at our destination. 

The last six miles of our journey had 
been up a narrow, tortuous tributary, which 
at intervals was almost impenetrable 
owing to the overhanging jungle growth. 
My horror can be imagined when, after 
forcing my way through one of these 
obstacles, I discovered hanging from my 
bare chest and arms most weird and repul- 
sive-looking objects. It was only with the 
aid of a lighted cigarette that I was able 
to free myself from their tenacious hold. 
This was my first encounter with leeches, 
and afterwards [ was always most careful 
to keep my shirt buttoned and my sleeves 
down when passing through heavy bush. 

Our arrival at the village, which con- 
sisted of some forty huts, caused much 
excitement, the men turning out armed to 
the teeth and being very aggressive in their 
manner. We were fortunate in having 
Father Kirschbaum’s guide with us, for he 
explained to the chief that our intentions 
were friendly and that we had brought 
many presents. 

Seated on an empty biscuit-tin, I held 
counsel with the old men of the tribe—the 
most frightful-looking lot of aborigines | had 
so far set eyes on. 

1 told them all about the “ big fellah 
white man too much ’”’ (King George) and 
his disapproval of their conduct. Though 
he was very angry with them, I added, he 
nevertheless wished to be on friendly terms, 
and would give them many presents if they 
promised to refrain from killing 
neighbours. My guide, who acted as inter- 
preter when I failed to make myself under- 
stood, informed me that the chief said it was 
many moons since his tribe had last made 
war, and that in future he would take no 
Jmore heads except those of strangers who 
entered his territory. 


AN ODD GIFT. 


Content at having reached a_ fairly 
satisfactory arrangement, I gave the old 
warrior and his leading men the usual trade 
gifts. To show his appreciation, the 
chief handed me, much to my astonish- 
ment and annoyance, a perfect specimen 
of a head! Though I was compelled to 
show my official disapproval of the present, 
I was nevertheless, in secret, immensely 
pleased, for it would add greater interest 
and value to my collection of New Guinea 
curiosities. 

Moreover, it was quite impossible to 
tefuse the trophy, for non-acceptance would 
have been taken as a direct insult and 
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might have meant the abrupt breaking-off 
of our newly-established relations. Strangely 
enough, however, it was only a few minutes 
later that our friendship was broken, in a 
most unexpected manner. 

Unnoticed by me, two of my police had 
slipped away, and | was suddenly startled by 
a terrific uproar at the far end of the village, 
followed by the sound of two shots and the 
twang of bow-strings. 

Ordering my boys to form a half-circle 
round me, we backed our way out of the 
village to the native “ pad’ by which we 
had arrived. Fortunately for us, the chief 
and his followers rushed away in the direction 
of the firing, and so we managed to escape 
through the three hundred yards of bush 
which separated us from our canoes, Push- 
ing out into mid-stream, we waited to see 
if the two missing men would turn up. 

A few minutes later they appeared, 
hotly pursued by a howling mob of savages 
led by a witch-doctor wearing a “ devil- 
devil’ mask. On his back one of the 
fugitives carried a huge tambouran (fetish 
or god) in which were stuck two arrows. 
His eyes, bloodshot from his exertions, 
were almost popping out of his head. 

Not wishing to injure any of the 
Wallians, for the situation had obviously 
been caused by our men’s own stupidity, 
I fired five shots in rapid succession over 
the heads of the pursuing savages. 

The result was remarkable. The whole 
crowd stopped dead in their tracks, and 
those in front vainly tried to escape by 
pushing back into the ranks of their terrified 
companions. Under cover of the chaos 
that had been created we managed to drag 
the two police-boys, together with the 
looted tambouran, into the canoes. 

Recovering from their astonishment, 
the savages again pressed forward, and 
before we could get out of range I felt the 
swish of a flying spear as it passed close to 
my head, and three others stuck in the side 
of the sergeant’s canoe. Fearing pursuit, 
my boys paddled furiously, and I cursed 
every obstacle that impeded our progress. 

At long last we reached the open river 
and comparative safety, and then I meted 
out the usual punishment by thrashing my 
two erring boys. After receiving their 
chastisement they explained that they had 
gone in search of curios for my collection, 
and had wandered into the “ devil-devil” 
house. Disturbed by a witch-doctor and 
members of the local secret society, they 
fired their rifles and beat a hasty retreat, 
carrying away with them the Wallians’ 
most highly-prized god. 


THE “DEVIL-DEVIL.” 


On examining the tambouran I dis- 
covered that it was a specimen of a type 
I had never seen before. Four feet in height, 
the back consisted of plaited rattan-work 
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A pygmy family on the platform of their aerial home. 


upon which had been pressed a chocolate- 
coloured clay. Set in the clay were numerous 
boar-tusks, crocodile and human teeth, 
pieces of mother-o’-pearl, and sea-shells. 
At the top end, moulded over a human 
skull, was a mask of clay representing a 
pig’s face. The eyes were of mother-o’- 
rl. 

At the lower end was a smaller mask 
Vor. Lx.—34 


covering the skull of a baby, but what it 
was supposed to represent I have never 
discovered. Embedded in the clay round the 
edge of the tambouran were large tufts of 
cassowary plumes. This unique “ devil- 
devil’’ now reposes in the Melbourne 
Museum for all to see. 

On relating my adventure to Father 
Kirschbaum he appeared annoyed, for after 
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this fiasco, as he explained, his two visits 
to Walli would go for naught. Strange to 
say he was in possession of some of the 
facts within a few hours of the occurrence, 
the mysterious ‘‘ bush wireless’ having 
been picked up by one of his boys. 

Some three weeks later my _ relief 
arrived from Rabaul, and very thankfully 
I departed. I cannot help thinking that the 
good priest was also decidedly relieved to 
see the last of me. Any little misunder- 
standing over the unfortunate Walli incident, 
however, was quite forgotten when he 
exchanged some magnificent examples of 
native work for a twelve-bore shot-gun and 
two hundred cartridges. 

The customs of the tribes of New 
Guinea vary considerably. For instance, 
one tribe may be governed by its elders, 
while another will kill off the old people 
when they can no longer throw a spear or 
handle a bow. 

After spending a month’s leisure at 
Madang, orders took me to the tribes of 
the Ramu, a district lying north-west of 
Astrolabe Bay. 

The first village I came to was peopled 
by some eighty dirty and verminous natives, 
whose habit it is to bury alive their old men 
and women. Lack of food has a great deal 
to do with this horrible practice ; in order 
that the younger generation may have 
enough to eat they kill off the old folks. 

This custom is due to incurable laziness, 
for it is only on rare occasions that the 
tribes of the southern part of the Ramu 
undertake the planting of the ordinary 
necessities of life, contenting themselves 
as a rule with what the bush can give them 
in the way of bananas, yams, and taro. 
The manner in which these amiable savages 
put their relatives to death is one of fiendish 
cruelty. They do not throw them into a 
grave and immediately pile the earth on 
top of them, but bury them up to the neck 
and leave them to starve ! 

Having lectured the whole population 
of the village and warned them as to their 
future behaviour, I selected ten strong 
young Savages to act as my carriers to the 
next settlement. I had three reasons for 
doing this. Firstly, I wished to relieve my 
police from carrying heavy loads in order 
that they should not suffer undue fatigue ; 
secondly, fifteen miles of difficult moun- 
tainous country lay between the two tribes ; 
and, thirdly, I wanted to punish them for 
the atrocities they had committed. 

In order to make sure that the unwilling 
porters did not escape, I placed them on a 
jong thin chain, secured to their wrists by 
light. bracelets. 

With an advance guard of three 
police, who marched a hundred paces ahead, 
we advanced in single file along a well- 
defined native “ pad.’’ All went well for 
about four miles; then we struck a small 
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fast-flowing river which boiled and surged 
between steep banks. Here the ‘“ pad” 
came to an abrupt end and I was left on 
the horns of a dilemma. 

A search to right and left for a couple 
of hundred yards revealed no means by 
which we could cross. Then I noticed that 
the carriers were engaged in animated 
chatter. My suspicions became aroused. | 
interrogated one who appeared to have the 
most intelligence, but my questions being 
met by a vacant stare and much expectora- 
tion of betelnut juice, I decided to extract 
the desired information by a method which 
invariably proved effective. 

Undoing one of the packs, I tore from 
a thick block three sticks of trade tobacco. 
Then I squatted down beside the carrier and 
continued my questions. Ten pairs of eves 
focused themselves avariciously upon the 
tobacco, which | twirled carelessly in my 
fingers. Still receiving no answer, I tossed 
two of the sticks to the carriers farthest 
from the native I was speaking to. The 
remaining stick I placed inside my shirt, and 
commenced to get up from the ground. 

The result of my ruse was remarkable. 
The native, secing the tobacco disappear, 
whined out: ‘ Dewai ’im he stop along 
water, catchim dewai altogether belong two 
fella hands, 'im he altogether along begabeg.”” 
This, freely translated, means: ‘‘ There is 
wood over the water and you hold it with 
your two hands, and it is along the bank.” 

The information astounded me, for this 
was the first time I had heard of a bridge 
erected by New Guinea savages. After 
receiving his reward, my informant guided 
us back on our tracks for some three hundred 
yards. There, faintly discernible in the long 
kunai grass, was a ‘‘ pad’ branching off to 
the north-east. 

Following this for about half a mile we 
came to a bend in the river, and there, 
stretched from bank to bank, was a frail- 
looking suspension bridge made of rattans, 
the foothold consisting of one length of rope 
stretched across the water. Above this were 
two hand-ropes. These were kept from 
swinging apart by means of lengths of small 
saplings tied across. Access to the bridge 
was by means of a wide ladder on either 
bank placed between two trees from which 
the rattans forming the handrails were 
swung. 

Being doubtful if the contrivance would 
bear our weight, I called for a volunteer 
from my police. The honour fell to the 
sergeant, and he passed over the swaving 
ropes in safety. After six more of my police 
had crossed, I liberated the carriers one by 
one. After many protests they passed over 
the bridge, to be again safely secured on the 
other side. Needless to say, my own passage 
took a verv long time, for, encumbered as 1 
was by heavy boots, aslip would have meant 
certain destruction. 
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Progress was now slow and tedious, the 
carriers continually throwing down_ their 
loads and refusing to proceed. Having 
entered the 
district of 
another tribe, 
they were 
fearful of be- 
ing captured 
and eaten. 
Whenever 
they took it 
into their 
heads to sit 
down, how- 
ever, the ser- 
geant laid his 
cane across 
their backs, 
and, like 
naughty 
schoolboys, 
they scram- 
bled to their 
feet and sul- 
kily con- 
tinued the 
march, 


MYSTER- 
IOUS MOUN- 
TAINS. 

Hills, 
some over fif- 
teen hundred 
feet in height, 
had to be 
traversed, but 
the views 
from. their 


[A Sepik River 
| witch-doctor | 
wearing a 
fearsome clay | 


A mask. 
summitscom- a 
pensated for 
the hardships of the trail. 


From the top of one of these 
hills I discerned, some forty 
miles to the west, the snow- 
clad peaks of Bismarck Moun- 
tains. Shining like great jagged 
icebergs, these mountains of 
mystery, computed to range 
from ten thousand to sixteen 
thousand feet in height, have 
never been crossed by a white 
man. Strange adventures 
doubtless await the daring ex- 
plorer who will some day 
penetrate into this mighty 
range. 

If I had been an artist no 
creation of the imagination 
would have been necessary to 
place on canvas a record of 
the wonderful panorama that 
lay spread out before me 
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in and out like a writhing snake. Its banks, 
I knew, were the home of savages with a 
very sinister reputation. 

My official but very incomplete map 
showed that the river which we had just 
crossed was the Goom, but the name of the 
hill on whose summit I was resting was not 
given. 

One of my multifarious duties was to 
fill in the newly-discovered hills and rivers, 
and to give names to those of lesser im- 
portance. So “ Mount Restful ’’ now appears 
where before stood “ Hilly Country.” 

After a night spent in the cool of the 
mountain air we continued our journey. 
About the middle of the afternoon we halted 
at the foot of a curiously-shaped hill whose 
summit was partly cleared of trees. 

Footsore and weary, I was loth toclimb 
its twelve hundred feet, but the excitement 
displayed by my police and the chatter 
of the carriers spurred me to investigate. 
As we commenced the ascent, I heard, 
brought faintly on a breeze which was blow- 
ing down the slope, the tap-tap of a kunda 
(small drum). That I was surprised can 
be imagined, for my map showed our 
position to be at least six miles from the 
nearest village. 


With half my es- 
cort in front, and the 
carriers and myself 
between them and the 
rear guard, we ad- 
vanced up and through 
the thick belt of vege- 
tation that covered the 
lower slopes of the 
mountain-side. 
Having reached an 
altitude of about six 
hundred feet, we found 
the trees felled and 
our passage made 
extremely difficult by 
the tangle of under- 
growth which had 
partly covered the 
fallen trunks. 

The higher we ad- 
vanced the louder grew 
the noise on the 
mountain-top, and the 
greater the excitement 
among the carriers. 
Bursting through a 
barrier which had 
been built with con- 
siderable skill, we came 
to a clearing some 
thirty yards in width 
and devoid of all vege- 
tation. Across the 
clearing was yet an- 


From my observation-post I 
could see the gleaming waters 
of the Ramu River winding 


The remarkable tambouran 
that caused the trouble 
with the Wallis. 


other and more formid- 
able barrier of tree- 
trunks, but discretion 
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made me pause before continuing our 
advance. 

Here my carriers flatly refused to 
proceed another inch, and though my police 
laid their canes across their backs they 
would not budge. Leaving them under a 
guard of three men, I advanced in open 
order with the remainder of my little force. 
Louder and still louder grew the thump of 
the kundus, and a shower of small arrows 
whizzed past us as we attempted to cover 
the few remaining yards. 

Without receiving orders, my boys fired 
a volley which drew forth yells, followed by 
complete silence. Angered by the men’s 
precipitate action, and also realizing the 
futility of walking into a veritable death- 
trap, I withdrew my police to the refuge of 
the first barrier. 5 

Though, fortunately, none of us sus- 
tained injury, the arrows of our hidden 
assailants nevertheless came too near the 
mark for my liking. 

Realizing that strategy was the only 
course to adopt, I split my force in half. 
Placing one party in charge of the sergeant, 
with orders to attack when he heard firing, 
I took the remainder and skirted round the 
back of the barrier for some three hundred 
yards, We were then faced by the sergeant’s 
force, but on the opposite side of the 
mountain. 

My police, worked up to a feverish 
pitch of excitement, hardly needed the word 
to fire, for their fingers were already on their 
triggers. Directed above the barrier, the 
rifles crashed out in a volley. Then, following 
me, my boys rushed across the clearing and, 
with their broad machetes, soon hacked their 
way through the tangle that confronted us. 

Having met with no opposition, the 
only damage we received was a torn khaki 
shirt and two missing lap-laps. 

There now came to our ears from across 
the mountain-top the sound of shots, mingled 
with blood-curdling yells, while the wailing 
of women indicated that the natives were 
routed. Spread out in a long line we con- 
tinued our advance until we came to a village 
—the most curious I had seen. 

As we entered at the one end a crowd 
of fleecing savages burst into view from the 
opposite end. Of very small stature, they 
were utterly demoralized Perceiving us 
they halted in their tra but the trium- 
phant shouts of the sergeant’s boys in their 
rear drove them to advance another few 
yards in our direction. Finding themselves 
completely surrounded, we had no difficulty 
in shepherding our strange captives to the 
clearing in the centre of the village. 

From their dejected mien, it was 
evident that they thought their last day 
had come, and it was only with extreme 
dithculty that I made them understand no 
harm would befall them. Not a word of 
“pidgin”? did they savvy, but one of 
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the carriers knew a few words of their 
vernacular and acted as interpreter. It 
appeared they had never seen a white man 
before, and at first they cringed away from 
me when I approached to view them more 
closely. 


PREHISTORIC PYGMIES. 


The height of the full-grown men varied 
from five feet to five feet three inches, the 
women being slightly shorter in stature. 
They were the most primitive types I had 
ever encountered, not excepting the Sepik 
River savages. They were child-like in mind 
as well as in stature, but they have compen- 
sated for their own lack of inches by putting 
their houses on stilts, thus placing them 
out of reach of danger from any ordinary 
enemics on the ground, whether man or 
beast. 

Stark naked, save for a string tied round 
their middles, these pygmies were un- 
doubtedly a prehistoric race. Bamboo 
knives, flint chips, and stone axes—imple- 
ments of a paleolithic type—were still 
in use. I observed some small plots of 
growing tobacco, but of pipes I saw none. 
I conjectured that these semi-pygmies have 
not always been accustomed to smoking, 
but that the art had been newly acquired. 

Bows and arrows were plentiful, and 
evidently of local manufacture, both being 
about four feet in length. Most of the men 
wore a cane gauntlet of plaited rattan to 
prevent the wrist being hurt by the smack of 
the bow-string. The arrow-heads were very 
small, and made of bone. The warriors of 
the tribe wore a curious kind of armour 
made of rattan, which covered the upper 
part of the body as far as the waist and 
seemed to be quite arrow-proof. 

There was abundant proof that these 
savages did their best to make gardens, 
but owing to the primitive nature of their 
implements their efforts were not very 
successful. The trees are either ‘“‘ ring- 
barked ’’ or else cut down and left to rot 
on the ground. In either case the few vege- 
tables planted grew among the dead trunks. 
I found bananas, breadfruit, and taro in most 
of the gardens, but as the coconut does not 
grow in these parts, the natives obtain their 
fats and oils from various nuts which grow 
wild in the bush. 

After numerous questions had _ been 
answered, I came to the conclusion that 
these highlanders were migrants from 
another district, whence they had _ been 
driven by the cannibalistic tendencies of 
their neighbours. It also appeared that in 
fleeing they had jumped from the frying- 
pan into the fire, for the Rawarai tribe, which 
I was about to visit, were also carnivorously 
inclined. 

The discovery of this odd tribe being 
important, I decided to take two of the 
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Part of the Author’s wonderful collection of native curios. 


pygmies back with me to Madang. The 
sight of a steel axe and various coloured 
trinkets dangled before them quickly 
assuaged any fears they might have had of 
not being returned to their homes. Fortun- 
ately these strange people had no witch- 
doctor to stir up trouble, and as no casualties 
had resulted from our little skirmish, I left 
the tribe on the best of terms. They were 
jubilant at the thought of my wreaking 
vengeance on their enemies the fwara 

With the help of my new companions, 
I quickly found the right ‘“ pad.” After 
a sweltering march along the banks of the 
swiftly-flowing Ramu, we arrived at our 
destination, only to find the village of the 
Rawarai deserted except for a number of 
old men and women. However, after a keen 
search my police discovered a witch-doctor 
and two assistants hiding in their ‘‘ devil- 
devil ’’ house behind some _ hideously- 
painted bark mats. A little forceful per- 
suasion enabled us to learn that a raid was 
being made by the warriors of the tribe 
upon a village some eight miles to the east. 

Two previous visits had been made by 
Government officials, and the tribe were 
fully aware that if certain practices and 
customs were continued they would be 
punished. 

Having posted sentries at the entrances 
of all the “ pads” leading into the village, 


I set free the carriers with orders to round- 
up all the native dogs they could find. After 
an exciting hunt, which caused me much 
amusement, some forty mangy curs, snap- 
ping and snarling, were roped in. On 
examining the mouths of the younger 
animals, I discovered that the eye-tecth 
of twenty-five of them were missing. 

After interrogating some of the old 
people, I learned that the absent chief 
and the old witch-doctor were the culprits. 
An exhaustive search of the “ devil-devil ” 
house revealed a necklace of dogs’ teeth 
hidden in a cavity hollowed out of a skull. 

Having examined other gruesome 
objects and ornaments, I called my two 
pygmy friends who, shaking with terror, 
informed my interpreter that they identified 
the ornaments as belonging to members of 
their tribe who had been captured and eaten 
by the Rawarai. 

The eye-teeth of dogs are much coveted 
by the natives of the Ramu, and in some 
cases are used as currency, but the revoltin 
manner in which they obtained the teeth ha 
to be put a stop to. The animal is buried up 
to its neck, the operator banging its teeth 
out with a stone. The dog is then allowed 
to go, and the teeth are holed and strung 
into a necklace. For this cruel practice the 
usual punishment is either shot-drill or 
twelve strokes with a bamboo cane, but 
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Inever believed in the former, which to my 
mind is a species of torture. 

Summoning the old people of the village, 
T lectured them on their crimes and, without 
further palaver, ordered my sergeant to 
flog the witch-doctor and his two assistants. 
The punishment over, | informed the natives 
that the witch-doctor would have to 
accompany me to Madang, where he would 
be charged with murdering the pygmies. 
As for their absent chief, I or “ big fella 
kiap”’ (magistrate) would come for him in a 
few moons’ time. 

Some of the missionarics on the coast, 
by the way, told me many queer tales of 
the ‘magic ’’ practised by these witch- 
doctors. My own experience, however, went 
to prove that there is nothing supernatural 
about their methods, but it is generally 
admitted that their powers of suggestion 
over their own kind are exceptional. 

I once interrogated a native who had 
laid himself down to die because he had 
been told he would not live until the next 
moon. In his tightly-clenched hand he held 
a small packet. Within its banana-leaf 
covering was a bit of burnt tobacco—the 
remains of the native’s last smoke. He had 
been told by the witch-doctor that if he let 
the packet fall he would, instead of dying a 
peaceful death, be burnt al just as the 
tobacco had been consumed. 

I had to seek the aid of two police-boys 
before I could get the poor wretch on his 
feet, and it was only after thrashing the 
rascally witch-doctor that I induced his 
intended victim to pull himself together and 
consent to live. 

I gathered from one particularly intelli- 
gent old savage that the war-party had left 
the village some three days before my 
arrival, and that on their departure they 
numbered just over one hundred. He also 
informed me that since the last visit of a 
Patrol Officer the former chief had died. 
His son, who was now the leader of the 
tribe, was entirely under the influence of 
the witch-doctor. 


THE DEAD CHIEF. 


The old savage asked me if I would 
like to view the body of the departed chief. 
His offer astounded me, for, according to 
his story, the deceased had been dead for 
two moons. Naturally I demurred, for I 
thought the native was going to disinter the 
corpse, but curiosity led me to follow him, 
Within an elaborately-thatched house, I 
saw, reposing in a sort of crude chair, the 
dried-up body of a tall savage. 

I learned that death had been due to 
natural causes. My informant then explained 
that in the case of a chicf the remains are 
not buried until the head has become 
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detached from the trunk. Immediately after 
death the body is placed ina sitting pusition 
on a wooden stool and decked out in full 
war-paint. A spear is placed in his right 
hand, his stone club is put over his shoulder, 
and the mouth-piece of a warrior is fixed 
between his teeth. The weapons were given 
him so that he could fight those who might 
hinder him from entering the spirit world. 

Tropical ulcers having broken out on 
the legs of four of my police, and quinine 
and my own personal provisions getting very 
low, I gave up all thoughts of waiting for 
the Rawarai war-party to return. Instead, 
1 traded salt, pipes, and mirrors for four 
large canoes. By floating down the Ramu 
some twenty-five miles of my return journey 
would be cut off. One of the canoes I gave 
to the carriers, together with a present of 
salt and tobacco. The remaining canoes 
afforded just sufficient room for the witch- 
doctor, the two pygmies, my escort, and 
the numerous strange curios that I had 
collected, 

Some fifteen miles brought us close to 
the carriers’ village. After giving them a 
final warning as to their tribe’s future be- 
haviour, we parted. A few miles farther 
south the rest of us landed. 

The last stage of my journey was 
slow and painful, my four sick police hobb- 
ling along with great difficulty. To make 
matters worse, I was gripped with my 
first bout of malaria, and from the lower 
spurs of the northern end of the Finis- 
terre Mountains I had to be carried the few 
remaining miles in an improvised litter. 

We must have appeared a queer- 
looking procession as we entered Madang, 
but our needs were speedily attended to. I 
just managed to hand over my official report 
before the fever had me fully in its grip. 
The attack being of a most virulent nature, 
I was placed on board the old Mataraim, 
which arrived in port two days after my 
return, 

I remember little of the voyage to 
Sydney, Australia, but on my arrival I was 
hurried to the private nursing-home of the 
Order of St. Vincent de Paul. After a 
desperate fight, during which liquid quinine 
had to be injected into my veins, I slowly 
recovered. 

I remember distinctly that my first 
question to the good nuns was regarding 
my collection of curios, and I firmly believe 
that my recovery was assisted by the com- 
forting knowledge that my friends in Madang 
had thoughtfully packed my collection and 
obtained the necessary permission for its 
export. 

And now I have finished with New 
Guinea. The back door of the ‘‘ Back of 
Beyond ”’ will see me no more—life is too 
sweet | 


END, 
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WAY OF TNE EAST 
SOE Dickie 


T was early 
evening when 
we finished 


dining. Stroll- 
ing out to the big 
hotel rotunda, 
Hawley and I 


dropped into a 
couple ofthe 
roomy leather 


chairs that faced 


the big plate-glass window 
It was five years since 
either of us had been in Vancouver, 
city altered. 


Hastings Street. 


we found the 
busier. 


in lazy restfulness, 


For several moments we 
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The Canadian seaport of Vancouver has a very 
large Chinese population, who have established 
a quarter of their own in the heart of the town, 
somewhat resembling Limehouse in London, 
where strange happenings occasionally take 
place. The curious story that follows was 
related to the Author by an old resident of the 
city who does not wish his name to appear. 


looking upon 


and Ah Sing. 
bigger and 
smoked 
watching the ever- after I had gone in for law, 


why my Chinese 
friend had refused 
to recognize me, I 
had almost for- 
gotten Hawley. 
Now his voice 
called me back to 
the present. 

“ Well, tell us 
the story,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘I can 


see there’s something behind your remark,” 
Whereupon I told him what I knew of 


In the old days in Vancouver, shortly 


I sometimes 


changing flow of pedestrians outside. 

Suddenly I started. A man was passing. 
As he did so, our eyes met. For a moment 
I thought he would recognize me, but, 
turning his head away, he passed on down 
the street without a sign, I turned to find 
Hawley’s eyes upon me. 

“Did you see that man ? ”’ I queried. 

“Yes, just an ordinary Chinese,” 
returned Hawley. 

Yes; it had been just an ordinary 
Chinese, dressed in the loose, large-buttoned 
kimono-like coat, wide black trousers, and 
broad-brimmed felt hat—a garb half of the 
Orient and half of the Occident, and 
commonly seen on the streets of Vancouver. 

Yet, in passing, he brought back to me 
the realization of the strange, inscrutable 
ways of the East ; ways born of an unpro- 
pressive civilization four thousand years old. 
Before taking up the study of law, I had 
wandered far afield, and at one time held a 
position with a large trading firm in Canton. 
1.think it was because of my knowledge of 
the Chinese language, and by reason of an 
oddly-scrolled gold ring I wore—given to 
me by a Confucian priest for a chance-done 
favour—that Ah Sing had made me a con- 
fidant during my former stay in the city. 
And it was Ah Sing who had just shuffled 
past! 

Busy with my memories, 21d wondering 


grew tired of poring over my books and 
wandered down to Pender Street. It was 
called Dupont Strect in those days, and was 
the main artery of the Chinese quarter. 

Here one Ah Sing ran a “‘ hop-joint ” 
(opium den) and a “chuck-a-luck ’” gam- 
bling game in a house of many entrances 
and exits. You entered it, as a rule, from 
Dupont Street, and after going through 
endless doors and passageways and descend- 
ing sundry flights of stairs, you finally 
reached the room where Ah Sing perched 
night after night on a high stool behind a 
wire netting and shook the little wooden box 
with its three ivory dice. There he sat, 
taking-in and paying-out—silent, unsmiling, 
immutable as a wooden god. 

On cither hand, in front of him, were 
little piles of silver ranging in value from 
five-cent pieces to American dollars. It was 
not a “ big’’ game, for his patrons were 
composed for the most part of small-salaried 
white men—teamsters, longshoremen, clerks, 
and the like, who had not much to lose. 

All “ Chinks ” are great gamblers, and 
as a croupier Ah Sing was a wonder. Night 
after night he sat there paying-out and 
taking-in, and never once do I remember 
him making a mistake. With his right hand 
he would pick up a stack of coins and slide 
out to the winner the exact amount. His 
long-nailed index finger allowed just so many 
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coins down on the board, with an automatic 
touch as exact and precise as a penny-in- 
the-slot machine. 

He never looked at the money; he 
scemed to do it all by some sixth sense, just 
as you may have seen a vetcran faro-dealer 
snatch a given number of checks from his 
rack without a glance. In Ah Sing’s case, 
however, the feat was more difficult, the 
money being smaller and of various sizes. 

Once in a while I staked a few cents, 
more because I did not want to appear as 
always standing around watching, than from 
any desire to gamble. I did not habitually 
wear my Chinese ring, but one night, when 
playing at Ah Sing’s board, I had it on. Ah 
Sing glanced at it, and I saw those strange 
little eyes of his, which always peered out 
from half-shut slits of lids, light up moment- 
arily with a gleam of surprise which died 
away into the old inscrutable impassivity. 

For a while I played indifferently, until 
what money I had before me was lost ; then 
I stood aside and idly watched the others. 
There were not many players that night, and 
presently only two remained. Finally they 
turned to go, and I was about to follow 
when Ah Sing addressed me. Very softly, 
his eagerness well hidden, he remarked 
casually :— 

“* You likee sell little ling ? ”’ 

He did not know me for anything but 
a casual player at his tables; did not even 
know that I spoke Cantonese. Probably he 
thought I had bought the ring without 
knowledge of its intrinsic value, or even 
found it. However, I did know its worth, for 
the old priest, when he gave it to me, had 
told me impressively that while it was upon 
my hand no harm would ever come to me 
from any of his people. With it, he said, 
I could command friendship, even aid in 
time of stress. At Ah Sing’s query, therefore, 
I shook my head carelessly. 

““No; I don’t think so,” I told him. 
I said this in English. I waited fora moment, 
until the other two players had disappeared 
through the door; then I added some 
further words in Chinese. Ah Sing seemed 
pleased that I knew his language, and we 
conversed for some minutes. 

Aftcr that I came often and sat in 
Ah Sing’s cosy little den behind the “ chuck- 
a-luck ”’ room. Sometimes he would smoke 
a pipe of opium, and while lying upon his 
side tell me odd tales. It is peculiar how a 
‘hop " smoker likes to have someone beside 
him to talk to. 

One night the police raided Ah Sing’s 
place. Until that time things had been 
running pretty “‘ wide open” in the city, 
particularly in the Chinese section. But 
changes had taken place at City Hall, and 
as a result orders were given that the “ lid” 
was to be clapped on various illegalities. 

During the raid, while the rest of the 
occupants of Ah Sing’s were madly rushing 
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out through the main passageways—and 
incidentally straight into the hands of 
waiting parties of police—I felt a touch on 
my arm. Ah Sing was at my side. The lights 
had gone out, but I recognized his voice. 
He clasped my hand and together we fled— 


. as it seemed to me, through the very wall. 


However, Ah Sing was not invincible 
in his cunning. Just as he threw a door 
open and the fresh night air struck our 
faces, a burly form barred the way and a 
hand clutched each of us. 

It was fairly light in the alleyway, and 
I recognized X , an Irishman, one of the 
plain-clothes men whom I had often met 
while attending cases at the police-court. 
For a moment he stared at me. 

“For Hivin’s sake, what are you doin’ 
in that heathen hole ?”’ he gasped, not ill- 
naturedly. 2 

“Getting a little local colour,’’ I 
answered, grinning, as the best method of 
carrying off an awkward situation. 

“Well, you'd better beat it before 
anyone clse comes, or I’ll have to give you 
a little local cooler,”’ he retorted, and released 
my arm. 

“And my friend? ’’ I queried, gazing 
at Ah Sing, who stood placidly accepting 
the inevitable. 

For a minute the detective stared at 
me, the light of suspicion creeping into his 
eyes. Even his knowledge of me as a lawyer 
was hardly proof against this prima facie 
evidence of interest in a ‘“‘ heathen Chinee.” 
However, X only shook his head slowly, 
remarking as he did so: ‘‘ Better beat it 
now, while you’ve got the chance.” 

I looked at Ah Sing, and he nodded. 

“ Better go,” he said in Chinese. ‘‘ You 
can do me no good by staying.” 

Again I caught X——’s eyes upon me ; 
evidently his suspicions were deepening. 
But he made no move to retake me, so I 
turned and sped away down the alley. 

Well, to make a long story short, they 
arrested Ah Sing and kept him in jail a week. 
The police had had their eyes on him for 
quite a long time. He was mixed up in a 
little of everything that was not within the 
law, but chiefly opium-smuggling. In this 
he was the head of a clever organization. 
The police, however, had nothing definite 
to go upon other than the fact that he kept 
a gambling-house, and in those days this 
was not much of an offence. 

A hundred-dollar fine was about the 
worst punishment he would have got, and 
that next morning in the police-court ; but 
the detectives were very anxious to get at 
the bottom of the opium business. So, now 
they had Ah Sing in the toils on another 
charge, they had him remanded for a week 
without bail, hoping to worm the particulars 
they required out of him by various cute 
little methods that police -ofhcers some- 
times use. 


THE WAY OF THE EAST. 


“What are you doin’ in that heathen hole?’ he gasped.’” 
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But they reckoned without their man 
when they figured on getting anything out 
of Ah Sing! He was a brother to the 
Sphinx! So finally they let him go, when 
he had pleaded guilty to keeping a gambling- 
house, During his week's detention, however, 
they gave him their own particular brand of 
“third degree,” and in these proceedings 
X — was the leader. 

I will give you Ah Sing’s own descrip- 
tion of it. I shudder even now at the remem- 
brance of sitting watching his face and 
listening to him as he related his experiences 
a few nights later in his underground room 
off Dupont Street. 

His face was drawn and grey. People 
who say that Chinese faces have no expres- 
sion don’t know the Chinese. His eyelids 
clung lower than ever, but nevertheless I 
could see the terrible smouldering gleam in 
his little eyes. 

“For six days they keep me,”’ he said, 
speaking in English. Six days they keep 
me; no let me smoke opium. Without it I 
no can eat, no can sleep; I almost clazy. 
And all the time the k, talk. They want 
me to tell them thing He paused ; and 
for a moment his voice lost its usual dead 
monotone, and rose to a high pitch. ‘‘ They 
stlike me lots times, an’ all time I sit there 
never talkee. They never catchem nothing.” 
He stopped suddenly, staring into space. 

“* All time I no have smoke,’’ he went 
on, in his usual low voice. ‘' An’ that Irish 
devil-policeman ; I ‘ lose my face’ to him. 
Now—well, he pay. I killee him—save my 
face.” 

I stared at him without speaking. After 
all, there was nothing I could say that 
mattered ; nothing, I knew, would move 
the little man from his set purpose. That 
indefinable thing which the Chinese call 
“face ’’—akin to our honour, self-respect, 
and personal esteem, yet different with a 
difference we cannot understand—had been 
outraged. Ah Sing had lost “ face,’’ and, 
therefore, X must pay with his life; 
that was the only possible solution. 

They found X- one night in an 
alley, with a kn:fe-thrust through his heart. 
It was many months after the raid on 
Ah Sing’s “ joint,’”” and there was no clue 
to the perpetrator of the crime. Only I, 
when I read of it in the morning paper, 
realized that the little Chinese had kept his 
vow. Ah Sing was my friend, and I remained 
silent. To a certain extent I understood. 
In the past I had gained some insight into 
Chinese ways—as much as a white man 
ever perhaps, I judged 
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Ah Sing’s action from a rather different 
standpoint from most people. Anyway, 
rightly or wrongly, I held my peace. 

During all those months since the 
night when Ah Sing had told me of his days 
of imprisonment, 1 had not seen him again. 
I had kept away from Chinatown, for with 
the putting-on of the "lid ’’ by the police 
it had lost much of its former picturesque- 
ness. 

One night, some little time after the 
mysterious death of Detective X , I was 
sitting in my room when the door opened 
quietly. — Noisclessly, without knocking, 
Ah Sing slipped in. How he knew where my 
apartment was I do not know; he had 
never been there before, nor had I ever 
mentioned to him where I lived. 

Closing the door softly behind him, 
he came across the room and sat down on 
the edge of the bed. I thought he looked 
a little thinner, more haggard than of old, 
but his face was the same inscrutable mask. 
His eyes, which still looked out from beneath 
half-shut lids, were those of a dreamer. 
Yet somehow, despite his quietness and 
unhurried movements, his mien uncon- 
sciously conveyed an air of subtle triumph. 
For some moments he sat in silence. Then 
he spoke, in Chinese. 

“ He is gone,”’ he said, in the tone one 
uses when speaking of something that has 
been certain for a long time. 

“IT saw it in the paper,” I replied, 
without a sign of approbation or disapproval. 

“Yes,” he repeated. ‘ He is gone. I 
saved my ‘face.’ 

For a while he remained seated, staring 
into empty space without apparent realiza- 
tion of my presence. At last he arose. 

“ Well, I go,”’ he said. ‘‘ Good-night !’” 

He was at the door and had vanished 
before I could say anything further. 


And that is the story of Ah Sing—the 
same man who passed this window a few 
minutes ago. I have never seen him since 
the night he made his confession until now. 
Why he did not recognize me to-night I do 
not know. Why he came to me that other 
night five years ago, I also do not know. 
Perhaps it was just a desire to confide in 
someone, to voice the saving of his ‘ tace ’” 
to a person who would understand. 

Undoubtedly he believed he had acted 
quite rightly. To me this act of his appeared 
terrible ; to him it was a necessity, not a 
crime at alf. It is just another example of 
the eternal difference between West and 
East. 
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MITIMONI] 
MAN-EATERS 


N the In fact, if ever 
Portu- the old adage 
guese concerning‘ beg- 
side of gars on_horse- 

the Rovuma back" was e. 
River, some emplified any- 
eighty miles east where in this 


of Lake Nyassa, 
stands—or 
rather stood — 
the village of 
Mitimoni. 

In its day it 
had been quite 
an important 


Capt lathory 
PALSONS 
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world, it was in 
the conduct of 
those three po- 
lice officials at 
the village of 
Mitimoni. 
Time and 
again the inhabi- 


place. Formerly r tants appealed 
it was the seat | to my partrer 
of the local | It is never safe to jest with the African native on | and myself for 
government, for any subject connected with witchcraft. This truth | help against 
the Portuguese was forcefully borne in upon the Author and -his their oppressors, 
commandant partner as a result of the extraordinary experience | but it was none 
had his house here related. A casual remark, made without of our business 
there, from thinking, led to the two white men being saddled to interfere with 
which whetdiss with responsibility for the fatalities caused by ' the Portuguese 


pensed justice to 
the surrounding 
district. In our 


two man-eating lions, and the difficult business of 
getting rid of the brutes! 


1 system of police- 
' control, and any 


day, however, 

Mitimoni had fallen from this high estate, 
and was nothing more than a rather large 
Yao village, presided over by a native police 
capitan and his two constables. 

These three gentlemen ruled with a rod 
of iron. They took the first-fruits of all 
harvests, and especially of the rice-crop ; 
they levied toll on the river ford in the dry 
season, and extracted an exorbitant fee for 
the canoe passage in the wet. They in- 
augurated a system of forced labour for 
themselves and their houscholds, and col- 
lected a private tax -in addition to the 
regular Government poll-tax—-from everyone 
who had the severe misfortune to live under 
their direct command. 

Furthermore,they systematically robbed 
the stranger within their gate, and charged 
for lodgings at a very high figure to every 
traveller passing throughout the village. 


complaint of 
ours would only 
have made matters ten times worse, 
Our chance came, however, when these 
three policemen stopped one of our boys, 
and, through some misunderstanding 
where he came from, severely thrashed him 
prior to robbing him of his slender store 
of money and of our letters, which he was 
bringing to the camp. 

Now, although we could not interfere 
between the villagers and the police, we 
could most certainly interfere between our 
own boys and the police, and as soon 2s ever 
I could get away I set off with a small follow- 
ing ~including the maltreated boy— for the 
village of Mitimoni. It lay rather over one 
hundred miles west of our camp, but the 
going was fairly easy, and the journey was 
accomplished in five days. 

To properly appreciate what follows 
it is necessary to go back a little to the 
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previous year, when we had been doing a lot 
of hippo-shooting. With an eye to our future 
comfort we had made it an absolute rule 
that wherever we stopped for the night, the 
Angoni people—for whom we were shooting 
the hippos—must build us a house. -In later 
days these dwellings were remarkably handy 
as daik-bungalows for use when we were 
out after elephant. 

Now during the dry season whole vil- 
lages would flock to the Rovuma to catch 
fish. Often they would stay for a month or 
more, and it was not very long before we 
began to realize that these hordes of natives 
were using our dak-bungalows as homes 
from home. This meant that, from a 
European point of view, the places were 
rapidly becoming uninhabitable, so we took 
steps to rectify matters. Boys were sent out 
from the camp with instructions to turn out 
any natives they might discover using our 
houses, and, this having been done, to 
rebuild the places and leave them once more 
in proper order, 

The process was duly carried out, and 
a good many more sore heads were con- 
tracted in the doing of it. Imagine our sur- 
prise, however, when, not very long after- 
wards, we heard that twenty-five natives 
from down-country had not only taken 
possession of two of our best houses but 
had also dug their gardens round them ! 
That was the limit, of course, and we were 
still debating with ourselves the best way 
of putting a stop to this kind of thing once 
and for all, when word came to the 
camp that a native had been caught by 
a lion. 

Selimani, our capitao~(headman) investi- 
gated the business, and strangely enough it 
turned out to be one of the boys who was 
trespassing on our property. 

““Well,”’ I said facetiously, ‘‘ he’s paid 
the price. If he hadn’t been in the bwana’s 
house, then the lion wouldn’t have caught 
him!” 

“‘ No, bwana,”’ replied Selimani, thought- 
fully. 

And there, as far as I was concerned, 
the matter ended. But not so Selimani. You 
can’t jest with a native about anything that 
has the slightest connection with witchcraft. 

It was later on in the afternoon when, 
coming back from the garden across the 
compound, I saw Selimani sitting in the 
centre of an_ eagerly-listening crowd. 
Wondering what was afoot, I paused in the 
shelter of a house. 

ae and you see,” I heard him explain- 
ing, in his sonorous voice, ‘“‘ the lon caught 
him because he was in the bwana's house, 
These are true words, because the bwana 
told me so himself. Lions are the same as 
dogs to the white man. The bwana says 
‘watch’—and the lion watches! This I know 
is true, because the bwana told me so 
himself ! ”” 


I moved on, smiling, and went up to 
the house ; but the germ of an idea was even 
then shaping in my mind. I thought about 
it all that day, and the more I thought about 
it the better I liked it. And finally, having 
talked the matter over with my partner, we 
decided to carry it out. Up and down the 
country went the word that the bwana’s 
“dogs ” (lions) had been warned to guard 
all their property, and to catch and eat up 
any boys whom they should find living 
without authority in the bwanas’ houses. 
The effect of the announcement was little 
short of marvellous, and we had no further 
cause for complaint. 

And now let us return to the Mitimoni 
affair. ~ 

Having arrived at the village, I found 
the police capitao most obliging, even to 
otiering me the choice of half the houses in 
the village for sleeping-quarters. As a 
matter of fact, I elected to sleep in my own 
tent and there, early next morning, I held 
my court. Having heard the evidence for 
and against my boy, I was compelled to 
find a verdict against the police, and pre. 
sently—amidst the hardly-hidden smiles of 
the oppressed villagers—I administered a 
richly-deserved thrashing to Police-Capitao 
Gombameti, and a smaller dose to each of 
his underlings. 

Before leaving the village, however, I 
took the opportunity to deliver a short but 
powerful homily on the subject of the future 
penalties attaching to the beating of any of 
the bwana’s boys. Feeling my éloquence 
beginning to fade before I had properly 
rounded off the period, I searched round in 
my mind for some suitable climax. The 
sight of a mangy pariah dog gave me the 
exact idea I needed, and, looking the cring- 
ing capitao straight in the eye, I said, as 
impressively as I could :— 

“And as for you, Gombameti, be care- 
ful! If I hear anything more of you, I 
shall send two of my ‘ dogs’ over to fetch 
you to my camp.” 

Thoroughly frightened, for, of course, 
he understood the allusion, Gombameti 
threw his arms in front of his eyes to ward 
off the threatened evil, and shrank back 
against the tent. For a moment I fixed him 
with what I hoped looked like an “ evil eye,” 
and then, in an impressive silence, departed, 
satisfied that I had at last ‘‘ put the wind 
up” the rascally Mr. Gombameti and his 
constables. Indeed, from what I gathered 
on the way back to camp, my name was 
called blessed by the delighted villagers, 
though in the nostrils of the discomfited 
police it very properly stank. 

The sequel to the affair was not long 
delayed. 

One night, about a fortnight later, as we 
were sitting down to dinner, the cook came 
rushing into the house to inform us that 
six boys had arrived from Mitimoni. 
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“Gombameti threw his arms in front of his face to ward off the threatened evil.” 
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Oh ?”’ I asked. 
want?” 

The cook looked down at his feet, but 
made no reply. 

“Didn't you hear me?” I repeated. 
“What do they want ? 

The cook went on shuffling his feet, but 
just as I was beginning to wonder if he'd 
gone mad, in ran Selimani. One glance at 
his face showed that something serious was 
afoot. 

“Bwana!” he burst out, 
rolling wildly in the lamplight. 
come for him!" 

“Eh?” I. gaped. 
talking about ? ”’ 

‘“Gombameti,” he mouthed. 
boys have come ae him.’ 

I looked from the excited face of 
Selimani to where the cook stood uneasily 
rubbing one foot against the other. 

“ Bring those boys in,”’ I ordered. And 
presently in they came—six sweat-smeared 
natives, each hiding his eyes behind his 
hands. 

“Well? I asked. 
trouble ? ”” 

‘‘Oh, Great One,”’ 


“ And what do they 


his eyes 
“ They've 


“What are you 


“ The 


“ And what’s your 


quavered the spokes- 


man, “we have come for the bones of 
Capitao Gombameti.’ 
“What! Is he dead, then?” [ stam- 


mered. 

“You know it,” he answered solemnly. 
“You sent your ‘dogs’ for him, even as 
you said you would.” 

“Good heavens ! You mean that a lion 
got him?” 

‘“ Two, O Great One. 
would come, and two came." 

“ But Gombameti isn’t here,’’ broke in 
my partner. ‘‘ We haven’t got him—or his 
bones either,” 

‘‘ The Great Ones only jest,”” answered 
the old man, with the most utter conviction. 

“ But I tell you I know nothing about 
Gombameti,”” I cried. ‘' He is not here. 
This is foolish talk. I tell you I have no 
‘ dogs.’ White men don’t do things like that. 
Lions eat white men just the same as they 
eat black men.” 

““Two dogs would be sent, the Great 
One said—and two dogs were sent,” intoned 
the old man. ‘‘ That we know. Give us the 
bones of Gombameti that we may_ bury 
them, otherwise we fear that his spirit will 
haunt the village.” 

We saw it was useless to argue further. 
My unfortunate words, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, had come true. The fact that 
two lions had taken the luckless Gombameti 
only served to lend additional weight to the 
prophecy, and I knew that nothing on earth 
would ever convince these natives that I 
had not done as I threatened and sent my 
“dogs ’’ to fetch the ill-fated capitao. 

Finally IL spoke ayain to the six men, 

“Very well,” [ said. “ To-night you 


Two you said 


shall sleep in my compound, and to-morrow 
we will speak of these things again. And for 
Heaven's sake,"’ I added irritably, “ take 
your, hands from your eyes. 

‘Gombameti saw—Gombameti died,” 
observed the old man in a sepulchral voice, 
and with that he turned and went out 
through the door. 

It was a very sad-faced party that crept 
away from our camp late the following 
afternoon. We had had long talks, at 
intervals, throughout the morning, but had 
come no nearer to convincing the natives 
than we had done the previous night. We 
might have stood a chance if only one lion 
had been concerned in the raid, but the 
fact that two had turned up put the matter, 
in their opinion, beyond argument. 

With the usual native lack of reasoning 

powers, the deputation saw in our efforts to 
persuade them that white men had no more 
power over lions than black men merely 
a desire to mislead them as to the real 
source of our “ magic’! They thought we 
were just playing with them. Another useful 
contribution to the argument was the old 
man’s suggestion that we were reluctant 
to give up the bones because they would 
doubtless-be of use to us in the furthering 
of other nefarious schemes ! 
. Utterly ridiculous as the idea was, it 
found the most complete acceptance in the 
minds of the other boys. So palpable was 
their fear that my partner, in a moment of 
mental aberration, solemnly assured them 
that never again would we send our ‘‘ dogs ”” 
to Mitimoni. He spoke with the idea of 
comforting them, but all that he actually 
accomplished was to tacitly admit—to the 
natives’ entire satisfaction—that we actually 
had sent our “ dogs ’’ to fetch the wretched 
Gombameti ! 

As events turned out, however, his 
“‘ promise ’’ was destined to be very wide of 
the mark, for hardly had another week 
passed before more messengers were back 
with the doleful news that two women had 
been taken ! We recommended these people 
to strengthen their doors, and to lock up 
early in the evening, before the sun went 
down. Beyond that, we told them, we could 
do nothing to help. 

From time to time word came down 
that more boys had been taken, and then, 
one day, a harassed party arrived to report 
the death of one of the constables. I gathered 
that the remaining villagers thought that 
this man’s death would appease us, and 
that we would now hold off our “ dogs” 
altogether. They had apparently formed 
the idea that we hated the police, and that 
our revenge would go on until all the police 
had been eaten up ! 

“‘ But, look here,”’ I protested, thinking 
to show them the absolute futility of such 
an idea, ‘‘if we have in truth sent our 
‘dogs’ to eat up the police, why is it that 
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they are also eating others—people against 
whom we have no spite at all?” 

“ Ah, bwana,’’ answered the spokesman, 
with true native ingenuity. “That is 
because the policemen were very frightened, 
and not for two nights on end did they ever 
sleep in the same house. Your ‘ dogs,’ 
therefore, did not know where to go, and 
in searching for the police they often got 
into the wrong houses, and so took the 
wrong people.” 

My partner and I talked the matter 
over, and decided that it was just about 
time we went up to Mitimoni to see what 
was really happening there. It seemed 
tolerably certain that some particularly 
bad man-eater was hanging round the 
village, and it looked as though he had his 
mate with him. 

Accordingly we set off, and in due course 
reached the place. Already it presented a 
very different aspect from the Mitimoni we 
had known but three short months pre- 
viously. Everywhere was desolation — 
houses empty, crops uncared-for, and no 
work at all being done in the fields. 

Our arrival was the signal for an out- 
burst of great rejoicing among the villagers, 
because not only did they look upon us as 
their deliverers, but they had an idea that 
now we had come ourselves we should 
naturally tell our ‘‘ dogs ’’ to cease their 
operations. And for a while it looked as 
though they were going to be right, for, 
following our advent, there were six whole 
days of peace. It seemed to us, indeed, that 
the raiders must have moved off to a fresh 
hunting-ground, and we were actually begin- 
ning to think of returning to our camp 
when something occurred which drove that 
notion clean out of our heads. 

I should perhaps have mentioned before 
that for our headquarters while staying in 
the village we had selected the late Gomba- 
meti’s house, mainly because, situated as it 
was right in the very heart of the place, we 
thought that if the lions came prowling 
around any of the other houses during the 
night, we might, with any luck, be able to 
get a shot at them. 

Opposite Gombameti’s house stood the 
dwelling of one Ufupu. Now Ufupu was the 
local potter, and his drying-yard was also 
the favourite play-ground for the children of 
the village. The house itself was enclosed 
on three sides by the gardens, and the long, 
ten-feet Indian corn grew to within a pace 
or so of the very walls. The remaining side 
fronted on to the drying-ground, beyond 
which lay the village square. 

It was late in the afternoon, and my 
partner was sitting on the veranda of our 
house, idly watching the children playing 
among Ufupu’s pots. Suddenly a frightful 
scream rang out, and simultancously he 
became aware of a rustling among the tall 
stalks of the corn. Then, before he had time 
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to. even rise to his feet, an immense lion 
leapt out of the corn, caught up a child in 
its mouth, and was gone! The whole t:.ing 
was all over in a flash. One moment the 
child was there; the next it had vanished. 

The first intimation I had that anything 
was wrong was when my partner came 
crashing through the doorway, snatched up 
his rifle, and with the one word “ Lion!” 
dashed outside again. I was in my bath at 
the time, but it didn’t take me many seconds 
to slip on my shirt and shorts, tuck the laces 
into my shoes, pick up my rif_e, and start off 
in pursuit. I caught my companion up some 
half-mile from the village, and as we Went 
along he told me the story of what had 
happened, just as I have recounted it here. 

The thing that surprised us most about 
the affair was the fact that the lion was 
raiding in daylight. It is seldom indeed that 
a man-eater operates at such a time, and a 
daylight raider is immeasureably more diffi- 
cult to cope with than the more-usual night- 
bird. At any rate, although we followed 
this one’s spoor for over two miles, the 
fading daylight finally compelled us to 
return empty-handed. 

That night we sat in our house in con- 
sultation with Selimani. The wrath of the 
villagers at this latest exploit simply knew 
no bounds, and they were beginning to 
regard us with a vast distaste. Nothing 
would persuade them that the attacks were 
not my fault, and mine alone. I had loosed 
my “ dogs ’”’ on Mitimoni, on vengeance bent, 
and now I was unable to control them ! 

For our own part we were just about 
at our wits’ end. So bold had the man- 
eaters become that we were beginning to 
think we could not cope with them. Traps 
they avoided like the plague; and they 
seemed to have an uncanny instinct which 
warned them not to come near the village 
on those nights when we were sitting up for 
them. In the end we decided that the only 
thing to do was to stay in Mitimoni for 
another day or two, on the off-chance of 
catching them, and, failing that, to take our 
departure. 

As luck would have it, however, we were 
still in bed next morning when a fearful 
commotion arose at the other end of the 
village. Immediately we dashed out and 
raced madly across the square. A handful 
of wildly-gesticulating natives were gathered 
in front of a house situated some little 
distance in front of the local mosque. 

“ The lion, beana!'’ they shouted as 
we raced up 

“ Where?” we bawled. 

“Gone away! There! Look |” 

We stared, through an opening in the 
mealie-patch, away into the bush in the 
direction in which they were pointing, but 
could see nothing. Looking back at the 
house, I noticed that a heavy wooden pestle 
lay on the ground just in tront of the door, 
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On the veranda there were a few spots of 
blood. 

“Did it get anybody ?”’ I asked the 
one remaining policeman, who happened to 
be standing near me. 

“Yes, bwana,’ 
was only a woman. 

I snorted, but at that moment Selimani, 
who had been following the spoor into the 
bush, returned with a mystified expression 
on his face. 

“ Bwana,” he said, “ 
Its foot is bleeding—its front foot. 
not go very far.” 

“Here was good news, and while we ran 
back to our house to dress, Selimani went 
on with his investigations. When we 
returned he had already reconstructed the 
drama of the morning. 

““ You see, bwana,”’ he explained to us, 
“the woman was standing here, crushing 
her food for the midday meal. The lion 
came from there ’’—indicating a spot in the 
mealie-patch where the stalks were trodden 
down. ‘‘ The woman heard it in the mealies, 
and turned to run into the house, but before 
she could get away the lion sprang. This 
woman, bwana, was like a man, because 
instead of crying she hit the lion with her 
pestle. Look at this.’’ He showed us the 
pestle, on which were a few hairs and traces 
of blood. ‘‘ That is why the lion is lame. I 
think she hit it on the foot, beana.” 

“ And I think so, too,”’ I agreed. ‘‘ The 
sooner we get after it, the sooner we are 
likely to catch up.’ 

‘A few minutes later, accompanied by 
the majority of the men present, we started 
off. It was an easy trail to follow, and, sure 
enough, the trail of a wounded animal. 
Several times we came to patches of trodden- 
down grass, where it was pretty obvious the 
lion had laid down his burden for a rest. 
For over a mile we followed at a good round 
pace. Then Selimani stopped. 

“‘T think the lion is near, 
“It is getting very tired now.’ 

For some two hundred yards more we 
kept on through the long grass, and all of a 
sudden came out into what might easily 
have been an English meadow. The short 
grass in the clearing was as green as an 
emerald, and through the centre trickled a 
small brook. 

On the other side of the stream was a 
line of heavy boulders, and toward these 
we started to make our way. As we crossed 
the brook I happened to glance back, and 
noticed that the villagers had already taken 
to the trees. A movement to one side caught 
my eye, and I saw that one of the boys was 
gesticulating violently, stabbing the air in a 
direction quarter-right from our line of 
progression. 

Tapping Selimani on the shoulder, I 
pointed out this particular boy to him, and 
after he had watched the pantomime for a 


‘he told me. “ But it 


that lion is lame. 
It will 


“he whispered. 
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few seconds he put his lips against my 
ear. 

“They can see the lion, bwana,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ It is somewhere over there.” 

I motioned to my partner to follow this 
new direction and, lifting the safety-catches 
on our rifles, we stole gingerly forward. 
Selimani, meanwhile, went back to join his 
brothers up the trees—he was never one to 
accept any unnecessary risks ! 

Arriving at the boulders, my partner 
peeped cautiously over the top. Ina flash 
he was down again, and it did not need the 
wild jabs of his finger in the air to make 
me understand that he had seen the lion. 
It was always “‘ first sight, first shot ’’ in 
our camp, and since he had sighted the 
brute his was the honour, 

Side by side we rose behind our res- 
pective boulders, and as my eye topped the 
stone, there, not fifty yards distant, his tawny 
skin glistening in the early sunlight, was a fine 
lion. He was lying three-quarters away from 
us, and was blissfully unconscious of our 
presence ; nor was there any sign of the 
woman he had captured. 

I signalled to my companion that I was 
Teady. 

“Crack !”’ went his rifle, and the lion 
jumped to his feet with a roar. 

“ Crack !’’ went my own rifle. 

The lion staggered, and then rolled com- 
pletely over. I waited expectantly, but as 
there was no further movement I glanced 
across to my partner. He nodded his head, 
and, moving together, we closed up on 
the lion. 

He was stone-dead. 

A moment later we heard a terrific 
noise behind us, and, turning round 
quickly, beheld the natives coming at us 
like a pack of wolves. On they came, and 
before we could prevent them—betore we 
had even time to gather what they were 
about—they had plunged their spears into 
the carcass and literally torn it to pieces. 
It was a senseless piece of hate, because, 
quite apart from possessing a fine skin, the 
brute had such a queer history as to have 
made the trophy rather valuable. Anyway. 
there it was, ruined, and our day was utterly 
spoilt. 

Not so that of the villagers, however ; 
theirs was only just beginning ! First of all 
they scoured the countryside until they,found 
the remains of the woman, which they rever- 
ently carried back to Mitimoni for burial. 
After that they gave themselves over to an 
orgy of rejoicing. Beer was brought, and 
supplied unstintingly to all comers. A dance 
was also started, and every time the frenzied 
performers passed the remains of the lion— 
which they had brought into the village. 
the men drove their spears into it and the 
women spat at it. 

The curious feature of the whole case 
to us was that the body of the woman was 
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hardly damaged at all. Apparently the lion 
had made no attempt to eat her, and from 
that fact, together with the fact that the 
animal was young and in splendid condition, 
we formed the opinion that he had raided 
from pure cussedness rather than from stern 
necessity. 

Late the next morning we set off for our 
camp—but we had not yet seen the last of 
Mitimoni ! 

Hardly three weeks had passed since 
the death of the first lion when four boys 
arrived at the camp with the news that 
another man-eater had arrived upon the 
scene, and was raiding with even greater 
persistence than the first ! 

This, we decided, was a bit too steep! 
While we were ready to help the helpless 
villagers whenever possible, we felt that we 
had already done our duty by Mitimoni. 
Furthermore, we had other plans, and had 
already arranged a shoot down the river. 
We explained this to the villagers, and they 
were just about to depart when news caine 
in that a woman had been taken since the 
party had left the village. 

“At this rate,’” remarked my partner, 
“ there won't be any Mitimoni left soon!" 

We talked the matter over, and at 
length decided to go back once more and try 
conclusions with this second gentleman. We 
remembered that the old man had spoken of 
two ‘‘ dogs,’’ in the first instance, and we 
thought that this particular beast might be 
the dead one’s lioness. At the last moment 
my partner suggested taking some arsenic 
with us, of which we had a good supply, in 
case we could arrange a poisoned bait and 
so save ourselves both powder and temper. 

By the time we arrived at the village, 
the remaining inhabitants were properly 
terrified. This lion, they said, was far more 
ferocious than the last, and in one case had 
actually torn a way through the thatch of a 
house in order to get to its victim inside. We 
were a bit sceptical about this story, but 
when they showed us the hole, and also the 
claw-marks on the wall where the brute had 
helped himself up, there was no gainsaying 
the truth of the matter. 

More amazing still was the fact that the 
lion had actually made the return journey 
with the girl—who couldn't have weighed 
less than one hundred pounds—lying a dead 
weight in its mouth! We measured the 
distance of that leap, and as near as we could 
get, measuring by spans, it was certainly 
not less than seven feet six inches. 

Once more we took up our quarters in 
poor Gombameti’s house and prepared for 
the fray. From the natives we understood 
that the lion had made eighteen visits to the 
village, and in five cases had made a “ kill.” 
From that we reckoned we should not have 
to wait very long. And we didn’t ! 

By an outrageous stroke of fortune the 


very next victim was the sole remaining 
Vou. 1x.— 35. 
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policeman, Swalayo. He was taken the 
second day after our arrival. And this was 
the manner of it. 

It was about a quarter to six one morn- 
ing, and my partner was standing in the 
doorway of our house, smoking a cigarette, 
while I was still in bed, drinking my cup of 
tea. There was a distinct chill in the air, for 
the sun had not yet risen above the horizon, 
and looking out through the door I noticed 
that a thick mist shrouded the course of the 
river. 

“‘ It looks as though the rains are pretty 
near,” I said. 

“It does,”” agreed my partner. “ And 
we've still got that roof of ours to fix up. 
I wish. ’” But that sentence was destined 
never to be finished, for at that precise 
moment a sudden yell came from across the 
village square. 

“Heavens!” he broke off, and before 
I had time to get clear of the bedclothes he 
had picked up his rifle and fired through the 
doorway. A moment later he was gone, 
leaving me half-deafened by the roar. 

Climbing out of bed I rushed outside, 
and across the way beheld my partner bend- 
ing over a figure lying on the ground. 

“Who is it?’ I shouted, guessing 
that the lion had made yet another “ kill.’ 

“It’s the last of the Mohicans,” he 
called out. ‘‘ The policeman!’ And with 
a final look down he came back to where I 
was standing. 

‘Did you hit it ?”’ I asked eagerly. 

He shook his head. 

“ T saw it,” he said, ‘‘ but not for long 
enough to get an aim. I fired blindly, 
although as a matter of fact the bullet 
must have gone near enough to scare it, 
because it dropped the man.” 

“Is he dead ? ” I asked. 

“Dead as a door-nail. Neck broken.” 
With a gesture of disgust he threw his 
rifle on to the bed. “‘ If I'd only seen the 
brute half a minute sooner,” he growled, 
“I'd have bagged it for a certainty. You 
couldn’t have wished for an easier shot ! ”’ 

By this time, of course, the villagers 
had arrived, and their lamentations were 
both loud and long, even though Swalayo 
was far from being the best-loved man in 
the place! To escape thcir noise we went 
back into the house and ordered breakfast. 

“ Bwana,” observed Selimani suddenly, 
from where he stood cleaning the rifle in 
the doorway. ‘‘ That lion will come back 
for Swalayo.” 

“When ?”’ I asked. 

“T think to-night, bwana,” he replied. 

“Humph!’’ I was not particularly 
impressed. Experience of these Mitimoni 
man-eaters had long since shown me the 
folly of ever expecting the obvious. 

But my partner suddenly slapped his leg. 

“ By George!’ he cried. ‘' The very 
idea! Let’s lay a poisoned bait.” 
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“1 signalled to my companion that I was ready. 


Candidly, I didn’t think very much of 
the scheme, but, as he pointed out, it was 
at least trying to do something. At any 
rate, in the end, I ordered Selimani to go 
and fetch the old man who had first come 
to our camp when Gombameti had been 
taken, s 

To him we carefully explained that 
it was quite true that we had sent our 
“ dogs ’’ to the village in the first instance, 


‘Crack!’ went his rifle.” 


but that now, all the police being dead, we 
had decided to kill our remaining ‘ dog ’” 
so that he should never again come to 
bother the people of Mitimoni. ‘‘ And,”” 
I wound up, “in order to do that we shall 
require a goat upon which to work our 
white man’s magic.” 

The old man’s face fell with a crash. 
Until we mentioned the goat he had been 
literally beaming his satisfaction at the new 
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scheme of things, but as soon as he realized 
there was a catch in it he was not half so 
pleased. 

“We have very 
tat few goats left in the 
village now, bwana,”’ 

he hedged. 
4a “Even so, I must 
% have one of them," 
- I replied. ‘‘ Without 
Z a goat I can- 
not work my 
magic.”’ 


- He argued for a bit longer, 
but in the end, seeing I was 
adamant, he went off with the 
promise that he would do his 


best for us. Just what yarn he spun to 
the other villagers I don’t know, but that 
he told them something very inspiring I 
haven’t the least doubt, since just before 
tea we were visited by a gentleman who 
tersely inquired where we wished the 
carcass to be delivered. 

My partner looked at me and smiled. 

“ Bring it up to the house,’”’ [ said, “ and 
then tell everybody to go right away while 
the bwanas work their spell.”’ 

This done, we stuffed the goat with a 
liberal quantity of arsenic, and carried it 
over to the place from which the unfortunate 
Swalayo had been taken. These was a big 


banana tree by the spot, and we laid our 
goat up against-the stem so that it looked 
as though the animal was asleep in the 
shade of the wide leaves. 

That night the village was agog with 
excitement. I was distinctly nervous about 
the lion not coming, but my partner main- 
tained an air of masterly optimism. 

But our luck was in, for the lion did 
come, and the hour of its coming was shouted 
from every house as the inhabitants heard 
it dragging at the bait beneath the banana 
tree. Loudest of all was the voice of the 
faithful Selimani, who, 
perched aloft in the 
safety of anemptycorn- 
bin, presently an- 
nounced that the lion 
had made off with the 
goat. 

“ Then it’s dead,” 
I said, remembering the 
quantity of arsenic I 
had put into its interior. 

Before dawn next 
morning we were astir. 
One glance was enough 
to show that the bait 
had gone, and followed 
by the entire village we 
went off along the trail. 
We soon found the goat, 
very little damaged by 
its adventure, and a 
little farther on we 
came across the lion. 

The lion proved to 
be a lioness, by the 
way—and very old and 
mangy it was, too. My 
partner came to the 
conclusion that the 
younger lion we had 
shot was this one’s son, 
and had learnt his raid- 
ing from his decrepit 
mother. At any rate, 
be that as it may, after 
the death of this old lioness Mitimoni was 
never troubled again during the time we 
were camped in those parts. 

Our reputation soared sky-high after 
that last episode, and no matter where the 
story was told, no native ever doubted for 
one single instant but that we were working 
hand-in-glove with the lions. The fact that 
some score of other people had fallen 
victims to the lions besides the three police- 


men, conveyed less than nothing to their 
simple minds. I had said I would send my 
“ dogs '’—and I had sent them. Finish ! 


But if the affair taught us nothing 
else, it certainly did impress us with the 
absolute necessity of thinking not twice, 
but twenty times, before indulging in 
facetious remarks in the presence of 
natives. 
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HE first instal- 
ment of this 
narrative de- 


A story which, apart from its intrinsic 
interest, should be studied by everyone 
who contemplates settling in Canada. It 


No wonder they have 
to hustle ; no wonder 
that they have to 
work from daylight to 


scribed how deals with the experiences of a middle-class dark — “and — then 
the Mansteads, a London family who dug themselves up by some!” 
typical English the roots, so to speak, and purchased a If a farmer over- 


middle-class family, 
emigrated to Canada 
and purchased a 
prairie farm through 
a somewhat unscru- 
pulous agent named 
Hammond. They 
were badly “stung” 
over the deal; the 
land had been neg- 
lected, the house 
had to be_ rebuilt, 


prairie farm with the intention of beginning 
life afresh in a new country. All names of 
places and people have been changed, for 
obvious reasons, but Mr. Musson vouches 
for the accuracy of the facts, every incident 
narrated having occurred within his own 
knowledge. This absorbing account of the 
adventures and misadventures of the 
“ Mansteads ” will teach prospective immi- 
grants more about Canadian prairie life 
than stacks of guide-books and official 
pamphlets. 


sleeps half an hour in 
the morning he 
grumbles as if he had 
lost a ten-dollar bill 
— and so he_ has, 
unless he puts in 
extra time at night 
to make up for it. If 
his land is not “‘ ready 
for crop "'—i.e., pres 
pared the vear before 
—he can never get 


and expensive stock 

and implements purchased. Mr. Manstead’s 
slender capital was speedily exhausted, and 
he was compelled to ask for credit from the 
supply houses. Furthermore, he had a 
dispute with his nearest neighbour, a well-to- 
do farmer named Oleson, which involved him 
in legal trouble. You CAN NOW READ ON, 


On his way back from the town 
Mr. Manstead was surprised to notice that 
at almost every farm he passed the teams 
were working on the land. 

Spring comes suddenly in Canada, 
and the successful farmer is the one who is 
ready for its advent. The vital lesson that 
the novice has to learn is the value of Time. 
The growing season is so short that no one 
can afford to waste an hour, Think of it 
—the soil frost-bound until the second week 
in June, and killing frosts probable in 
late August, and certain in September ! 

To escape these frosts the wheat must 
be sown in the middle of May. This means 
that the farmer has just four weeks in which 
to sow anything from a hundred to ten 
thousand acres, according to the size of his 
farm and the amount of power employed. 


the seed in in time. 
To lose half a day at sceding-time is an 
unthinkable breach of the agriculturist’s 
code—a long step on the road to ruin. 

Blissfully unconscious of all this, 
Mr. Manstead drove homeward in his buggy. 
The sight of his neighbours’ activities 
reminded him that he, too, had a crop to 
put in. He would get Jordan at work on the 
big piece of summer fallow at once. Ham- 
mond had told him that this was his chief 
asset. If it was sown early it would prove 
a veritable gold mine; the crop it yielded 
might casily pay for the farm. 

As he turned into the yard in the falling 
dusk his daughter met him, coming from 
the barn with a frothing milk-pail in her 
hand. She was now quite an accomplished 
dairy-maid—the only member of the family 
who had so far ‘‘ made good.” 

“Oh, Daddy!’’ she cried, greeting 

“something funny has happened 
Somebody has been working on 
sowing it, I think. 
He came over 


him, 
to-day. 
our summer fallow ; 
Such a nice young fellow ! 
to the house for a drink of water. 

“ Sowing ! Our summer fallow! Why, 
who was it?” cried Mr. Manstead in 


astonishment. ‘“‘ Didn’t you ask him his 
name ? ’’ 
“Oh, no. We talked of other things. 


You see,’’ she added, blushing, ‘‘ mother was 
resting, so of course I had to entertain him.” 

Mr. Manstead gave a snort of disgust. 
“T must look into this,’’ he said shortly. 
He walked over to the field. Ten yards 
from the house the fallow land stretched 
away in a northerly direction as far as 
the eve could see. 

There was no doubt about it. Some- 
one had been working there; the deeply- 
marked drill tracks were plainly to be seen. 
Someone had sown a wide strip that after- 
noon. Who could it be ? 

At supper he questioned Jordan about 
it. That worthy had not much information 
to impart. 

““T dunno who it may be,’”’ he answered. 
“Me an’ the Kid were away after some more 
hay. We stacked it on top of the barn this 
time. Let’s see. Oleson’s place lies north of 
here, but, come to think of it, I don’t just 
know where the line is. Maybe that summer 
fallow's on his place, and that’s the reason 
they're sowing it. I did wonder at Swanson 
having so much land ready. He was never 
much of a worker, anyway.” 

“Nonsense !'’ grunted Mr. Manstead. 
“‘ Such a thing couldn't be possible. Ham- 
mond assured me that the land was part 
of my farm.” 

Nevertheless, down at the bottom of 
his heart he began to have serious mis- 
givings. He did not get very much sleep 
that night. 

Next morning before breakfast was 
over the jingle of harness and the clash of 
machinery could be heard in the adjacent 
field. 

Mr. Manstead walked over to in- 
vestigate ; he was not so certain of himself 
as he had been the day before. Sure enough, 
a six-horse seed-drill was swinging down the 
field, the Clydesdales hitting a splendid 
gait. Even a greenhorn could appreciate 
the proud tossing of the well-combed manes, 
the rippling muscles straining under the 
silken coats, and the dainty lift of the white- 
haired fetlocks as they trod lightly over 
the sod. 

These horses were the aristocrats of 
husbandry, their big hearts throbbing with 
the joy of action. Giants among their kind, 
they scemed to glory in the exhibition of 
their strength. Every buckle of the strong 
harness was of burnished brass. ‘The paint 

on the brand-new seed drill gleamed in the 
morning sun. 

The driver, too, scemed to personify 
the Spirit of Power. He stood upon the 
rear platform controlling the straining 
horses like some glorious young god. His 
eyes shone with the satisfaction that comes 
to those who do the work they love. He 
swept down upon Mr. Manstead like another 
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young Pheton proudly driving the Chariot 
of the Sun. 

As the noble team came to a halt, the 
older man felt very small and insignificant 
—helpless amid surroundings that were too 
big and strong for him. 

““ Who are you,” he asked, ‘‘ and what 
are you doing here?” 

““My name is Oleson,” replied the 
youth, “ Oscar Oleson. I’m sowing this field 
to wheat. This is our land,’’ he added, 
gazing with pride at the well-worked soil. 
He spoke English correctly. A little too 
correctly, perhaps, like one who had learned 
it from books. There was a wholesomeness 
about him which even the Englishman 
could not deny. 

“Oleson!’’ he murmured, “ Always 
Oleson. I might have known. How far does 
your farm extend ? ” he asked. 

The youth smiled, showing a set of 
fine white teeth. ‘' Well, I don’t quite know,” 
he answered. ‘“‘ We'rg not particular to an 
acre or two. We can measure it some time, 
if vou wish. But I rather think it extends 
about twenty yards south of the ploughing. 
Some of Swanson’s buildings are on our place. 
He put them there before the land was 
broken up, because it was high and dry and 
convenient to water. He always meant to 
pull them off some time, but he never did. 
My dad never bothered him.” 

Mr. Manstead looked at his new house, 
solidly built, bolted down to a cement 
foundation, It could never be moved. 

“Then my house is: he began, 
slowly. 

“On our land, Sure!’ answered the 
boy. ‘I guess it is. It puts you in an awk- 
ward position—especially as you and dad 
are not getting along very well together. 
Maybe you can get him to sell you the land 
where the house stands.”” 

Mr. Manstead shook his head gloomily. 
What a horrible position to be placed in ! 

“But where is my land?’ he cried 
petulantly. ‘‘ How is one to find out where 
anything is in a country like this, with no 
roads or fences to mark anything ?” 

“It is very simple,”’ replied the youth. 
“The country’s all surveyed. This is the 
centre of a section, a mile square. You have 
bought the south half. Do you see that tall 
stick with a piece of rag on it ?) That marks 
your south-west corner. The Government 
has left an iron stake there, Measure back 
a hundred and sixty rods north from there, 
and you will come somewhere near the head 
of this ploughing. A line straight east from 
there will give you your boundary line. If 
your house is north of that line it is on our 
place. I'm rather afraid that you will tind 
it ts, but for your sake I'll say nothing to 
dad about it. 

“Well, I must get along,” he concluded. 
“ Good-day, sir.’ Giving the signal to the 
restive horses he was off down the tcl 
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carefully following the previous wheelmark, 
and leaving a haze of black dust floating 
in his wake. 

Moodily John Manstead watched him 
disappear. The black haze seemed to obscure 
the golden sunlight even as his gloomy 
forebodings were clouding his outlook upon 
life. Every man, it seemed, was his enemy ; 
all of them were trying to bring him down 
to ruin. 

With Jordan’s assistance he found the 
south-west corner stake. Together they 
carefully measured the distance with a piece 
of twine. At the hundred and sixtieth rod 
Jordan drove a stake. 

“ There's your line,” he said, pointing 
eastward. The line paralleled Oleson’s 
ploughing but did not come up to it. Glanc- 
ing along it, Mr. Manstead saw that his house 
was well over on his neighbour's land. His 
own farm stretched away to the right—low, 
flat, marshy land, dotted with willow scrub, 
There did not appear to be an acre of culti- 
vated soil upon it ! 

Crushed and disheartened, John Man- 
stead looked at Jordan. Yearning for 
sympathy, he was shocked to surprise that 
worthy indulging in a grin which he vainly 
endeavoured to conceal behind his hand. 
Instantly the smouldering fires of his sup- 
pressed anger burst into flame. 

“Youdon’t care!”’ he cried passionately; 
“you think it’s a joke. Well, all I can say 
is that it’s a joke we can enjoy by ourselves, 
You're discharged, sir! Thank God I can 
at least pay you your wages !” 

Returning to the house he wrote the 
man a cheque for his time, and the latter, 
with his few belongings in a bundle, dis- 
appeared—in the direction of Oleson’s—and 
the Mansteads were left alone. 

There followed a council of war. These 
poor people, realizing at last that they had 
been deceived and taken advantage of by 
all with whom they had come in contact, 
resolved to try and run their own affairs. 
How pathetic was their independence ! 

A little sympathy and understanding, a 
little sacrifice of their pride, would have 
won them friends in every corner of the 
land. A hundred pairs of eves were watching 
them with sorrow. Had they but voiced 
their needs, willing hands would have come 


to their relief. But, no!  Smarting under 
their wrongs, real and imaginary, they 
resolved to have no tratic with their 
neighbours. 


It was decided that Gladys should 
manage the dairy and help her mother in 
the house. Father took care of the garden, 
the pigs, and the poultry, while Gerald was 
to have charge of the horses and conduct the 
operations on the land. 

- Poor Gerald! Poor horses !! From the 
very outset it was nothing but a tale of 
“whoa!” Horses are temperamental 
creatures, and to get the most out of them 
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they must be properly fed and cared for— 
and thoroughly understood. Jim, the biggest 
horse of the four, had a ‘ balky ’’ streak, 
which showed itsclf early in the agricultural 
operations. 

- A patch of stubble was discovered at 
the far corner of the farm, and this Gerald 
undertook to plough up and sow with wheat. 
One fine morning, after hours of delay in 
harnessing and getting ready, he sallied 
forth with a“ sulky ’’ plough. This is very 
much like an ordinary plough except that 
it is set on wheels, the operator riding on a 
seat above it and controlling its eccen- 
tricities by means of a couple of awkward 
levers. 

In the hands of experienced men the 
“ sulky” has turned over millions of acres 
of tough sod, rolling out the boulders by 
reason of its superior weight and resistance 
to the soil—but in the hands of a greenhorn ! 
To begin with, the wheels do not run forward 
honestly, like those of an ordinary machine, 
but are adjusted edgeways on an angle, a 
device which is intended to keep the plough 
running parallel with the previous furrows. 

When travelling free over the ground 
frum place to place, the “‘ sulky ” proceeds 
in a series of swerves most disconcerting to 
the rider. If it meets an obstruction in the 
path, such as a rock or a fence post, it will 
make a sudden dash at it, regardless of the 
efforts of the driver to guide it in the desired 
direction. Like the knights of older days, 
it always seems willing to delay the business 
of the day in order to indulge in a private 
joust at any obstacle which appears to 
challenge its prowess. 

It was on one of these fearsome and 
treacherous implements that Gerald started 
off that morning, the horses made playful 
and frisky by the harness and whippletrees 
clattering at their heels. After a perilous 
journey of half a mile or so, during which 
the plough went out of its way to tilt at 
everything of a substantial nature which 
lay near the path, he arrived at the field. 

He moved the levers which set the 
plough into the ground and steered the 
horses in the direction of the farther side, 
fondly thinking to strike out that clean 
straight furrow beloved of the careful 
English ploughman. The plough, however, 
thought otherwise. It realized that it was 
under the guidance of a novice, and accord- 
ingly resolved to have a bit of fun. 

It made a long scratch in the soil for 
a few yards; then, secing a large stone 
sticking out of the ground on the right. it 
made a dash at it, and in spite of the frantic 
efforts of the driver succeeded in inflicting 
a nasty scratch upon its surface, the crash 
of the impact nearly hurling the operator 
from his seat. Emboldened by this success, 
the plough next rushed off to the left, where 
another prinning boulder threw out a 
challenge. 
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“Dumping the would-be ploughman neatly into an old badger-hole.” 


This time the machine came off second- 
best, for the stone, instead of stolidly with- 
standing the shock, rolled cunningly over 
in its bed of earth, giving the plough a kind 
of ‘ half-nelson ’’ which threw it crashing 
on to its side, dumping the would-be plough- 
man neatly into an old badger-hole. Fortu- 
nately the reins became entangled in the 
levers, so that the horses, although they 


tried to run away, had to content themselves 
with dragging the plough over the prostrate 
form of the driver. 

Escaping the deadly ploughshare by a 
miracle, Gerald crawled out and endeavoured 
to straighten out the horses and right the 
machine. He accomplished this at length 
and proceeded more cautiously, putting the 
levers up to the last notch, thinking that 
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the plough, if lowered deeper into the ground, 
might behave itself. 

It was at this stage that the contrivance 
began to demonstrate its ‘‘ sulky ’’ nature. 
Deeper and deeper it went, until the furrow 
began to resemble a shallow grave—deeper, 
deeper still, until at last it almost disappeared 
from sight. The horses, bewildered by the 
unaccustomed strain, plunged and reared in 
their harness. 

Then it was that Jim “ went balky.” 
He decided that this was more than horse- 
flesh should be called upon to endure. 
Giving up the job as hopeless, he stood stock 
still in the furrow, his ears laid back and 
quivering. He refused to pull another 
ounce. His team-mates realized what was 
afoot, and seconded him splendidly. Crash- 
ing back into the ‘‘ evener,’”’ they see-sawed 
backwards and forwards, pretending to be 
keen as mustard, but really trying to smash 
things up. 

Their efforts were soon successful. 
Jenny, a mare on the outside, plunging into 
the collar in a single-handed effort to tear 
the whole outfit out of the earth, broke a 
hamestrap and shed her harness over her 
back on to the ground; then she circled 
around and surveyed the wreck with a 
pleased smile on her face as much as to say : 
“ There, that’s the way to do it! Now 
we'll all have to go back to the barn.” 

Gerald, seeing that there was nothing 
more to be done, adopted her suggestion. 

After dinner, with the help of his father 
and a crowbar, the plough was exhumed 
and operations recommenced. Under the 
supervision of the elder man a crooked 
furrow was eventually struck out across the 
field, and, having mastered some of the 
vagaries of the machine, the boy continued 
to widen the black strip until at last the 
field was ploughed. 

Harrowing was an easier task, but with 
the seed-drill poor Gerald’s troubles began 
again. Seed is supposed to be sown in 
straight parallel rows. It gladdens the heart 
of the true farmer to see the green blades 
standing in ranks of perfect straightness. 
If a growing crop shows gaps between the 
drill-rows they are referred to contemptu- 
ously as “ rabbit paths,” and there they have 
to stay all summer, mute tokens of the 
sower’s inefficiency. 

Even in the fall, after the crop is cut, 
the spiky rows of stubble still indicate his 
errors, and harvest hands of foreign extrac- 
tion point derisively at the blank spaces, 
inquiring in a dozen tongues ‘‘ what damfool 
sowdda da crop ?”’ The sower’s reputation, 
then, is at stake from the moment he mounts 
the drill, 

Poor Gerald’s reputation was confirmed, 
rather than lost, by his seeding operations. 
He sowed in beautiful curves, in circies, and 
in figures of eight. Once he described a 
beautiful algebraic X to cover a place where, 
forgetting to put the levers down, he had 
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erayelled a hundred yards sowing nothing 
at all! 

When the green blades pushed through 
the soil this field became the talk of the 
district. On Sunday afternoons farmers 
would drive from distant parts of the country 
to see the Mansteads’ field; they would 
stand around in interested little groups, 
discussing the “ pattern”’ and trying to 
figure how it had been accomplished. 

Later on the Mansteads turned their 
attention to ‘‘ breaking ’’—the cruellest and 
most difficult job of all. As a preliminary 
they essayed to remove the stones from the 
scene of the proposed operations. These 
stones lie scattered over the length and 
breadth of the virgin prairies, and apart 
from their geological origin, seem to have 
been put there by a wise Providence, like 
the hazards on a golf course, just to make 
the game interesting. 

The clubs used for: this game are the 
crow-bar, the pick, and the shovel. For small 
stones—ones, say, as big as your head— 
you take your stance and address the boulder 
with the crowbar. A smart jab into the 
adjoining earth gives you sufficient leverage 
to lift the stone and roll it to one side, when 
you may be said to have made a hole in one. 

A large stone requires the pick, which 
is used as a mashie, and may require six 
or eight strokes before the “iron” gives 
you the hole. One larger still brings the 
shovel, or niblick, into play and may cost 
you twenty. Very large stones require 
additional ‘strokes with the niblick, and 
frequently you finish the ‘‘ hole’ with a 
team of oxen and a logging chain. Occa- 
sionally a boulder defies even this method, 
and then the hole is awarded to ‘‘ Bogey,” 
and the rock left for posterity to deal with. 

To the Mansteads, however, the work 
was anything but a game. They dug and 
delved and pecked and pried until their soft 
hands were bruised and bleeding. Approach- 
ing the task without skill or science, they 
found it the most heart-breaking drudgery 
imaginable; and to make matters worse, 
on the very day they started the mosquitoes 
came out. 

It was a hot, still day in June that 
brought the pests from their lairs, and the 
smell of fresh warm English blood attracted 
them from all directions. By nine o’clock 
they surrounded our friends in clouds, 
hungry after a long winter’s sleep, and with 
their appetities whetted by the prospect 
of this unaccustomed delicacy. 

There is something devilish about the 
persistence of the Western mosquito. For 
three whole months they never give you any 
rest. They follow you in thousands to what- 
ever job you undertake. When you bend 
forward they alight on the back of your 
neck; when you carry anything they get 
on your hands ; when you are milking they 
sting the cow and make her switch you in 
the eye with her tail. 


To man and beast 
alike they are a perfect 
plague, rendering life 
unendurable. The 
Canadians tell you 
that they get used to 
them, and apparently 
the insects derive little 
satisfaction from their 
tough, leathery hides. 
But with your full- 
blooded, florid- faced 
Englishman the tale is 
different ; the mosqui- 
toes never get tired of 
him. 

It was not long 
before the toiling 
Mansteads became 
painfully aware of this 
new factor in their 
lives. John Manstead 
dropped his crowbar 
and clapped his hands 
to the back of his neck. 
As‘he did so the swarm 
closed in and got down 
to business. Ina very 
short time the two 
workers were covered 
with smarting bumps. 

In vain they pro- 
duced their handkerchiefs and tried to beat 
off the stinging hordes. Undaunted by the 
fate of a few of their companions, the 
swarming millions thoroughly avenged their 
deaths. They did their fell work with an 
enthusiasm that was simply demoralizing. 

From a distance one would suppose the 
two men had gone crazy, as they danced 
about flourishing their handkerchiefs. Under 
such conditions work was impossible. At 
length, leaving their tools where they had 
dropped them, they beat a hurried and 
undignified retreat to the house. 

Poor Mr. Manstead dropped prostrate 
upon the sofa, worn out with his exertions. 
Gerald stood by the window, ruefully rubbing 
the back of his neck. 

“Why! John, dear! What ever is the 
matter ? ’’ asked his wife anxiously. 

““Matter!’’ echoed Manstead, sitting 
up excitedly. ‘‘ Why, we were absolutely 
driven from the field by these damnable 
mosquitoes.”’ 

“Oh, John!” cried the lady in horror. 
“ What language !”’ 

““ They are damnable,” cried her hus- 
band angrily. ‘‘ Ordinarily I hate profanity 
—but there's no other word to express it. 
I don’t know how we're going to get our 
work done.” 

“Oscar says that they only come out 
when there’s no wind,”” remarked Gladys. 
“He says that usually they don’t bother 
much.” 

“Oh, does he?” grunted her father. 
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“*Good day, sir,’ said the boy, pleasantly.” 


“ That’s a blessing, anyway.” He was too 
much concerned with his own troubles to 
comment upon the source of this information. 

And so the summer weeks went by, the 
Mansteads always behind with their work, 
and getting very little done at that. A day 
lost here, a day lost there, gradually piled up 
into a huge total of wasted time. 

Before they knew it the autumn frosts 
were in the air. One bright August morning 
John Manstead noticed that something was 
wrong with his garden; the potatoes, 
tomatoes, beans, and creeping vines looked 
droopy and unhealthy. Had he been around 
early enough he would have seen ice on the 
water-trough. By noon the bulk of the 
garden stuff lay flat upon the ground — 
black, lifeless, and withered. 

From the Olesons’ summer fallow, now 
a dazzling shect of billowing gold, came the 
clank of the binder. They were cutting the 
crop already. John Manstead had not even 
thought about harvest yet. Interested, he 
strolled across to the big field. Young Oleson 
had stopped the binder and was taking a 
drink of water from Gladys Manstead’s 
hands. 

They were talking and laughing happily 
together as Manstead approached, but their 
conversation ceased as he drew near. Strange 
that these two should have so much to chat 
about, thought Manstead, but in his pre-. 
occupation he dismissed the matter from his 
mind as the girl ran back to the house. 

“ Good-day, sir,’ said the boy, pleasantly. 
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“Quite a frost we had last night. It’s done 
a lot of damage.” 

“Yes; I noticed the effect of it in my 
garden. Most of it is ruined. Do you think 
it has hurt the crop?” 

‘‘ Not this field,” said the boy proudly. 
‘This was sown early, and it’s dead ripe. 
But the late stuff will catch it. It will hardly 
pay to cut it.” 

John Manstead frowned. His own field 
was late, terribly late, and weedy by reason 
of the indifferent ploughing. What if it 
should also be frozen! Where would he get 
the money to pay his bills ? Some of them 
were already almost due. 

“« Aren't you cutting rather early ? ”’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, no. Everything can come down 
now. Nothing will grow any more after that 
killing frost.” 

“IT suppose I ought to get mine down, 
then,’’ mused the elder man. “ But I have 
no binder, and they're expensive things to 
buy.” 

Hi Young, Oleson gave him a friendly smile. 

“T can help you there,” he said eagerly. 
“It won’t hurt to stand a day or two, and 
when we get this field down, I'll pull over 
to yours. I can cut it,in a day, and I’m 
sure Dad won't mind.” 

John Manstead looked across his farm. 
From where they stood he could see his 
little field of wheat, still quite green, though 
tinged to-day with an unhealthy shade of 
brown. His heart warmed to this pleasant 
young fellow who, obviously, was anxious 
to be friendly. 

“Thanks ! 7’ he said shortly, “I shall 
be glad if you will do it. It will save me 
expense ;_ and of course [ will pay you for 
your trouble.” 

‘*That’s quite all right,” answered the 
boy, and climbing on to his binder he drove 
oft, clanking down the field. 

As the Englishman returned to his farm 
he was conscious of a brighter outlook upon 
life, even though the future loomed up dark 
and gloomy. 

Young Oleson was as good as his word. 
Just as soon as his own big field was finished, 
he pulled over on to the Manstead field and 
soon had a wide swathe cut around it. The 
crop did not amount to much. Uneven 
and patchy, the further he cut into it the 
less promising it appeared. The sheaves 
that Gerald and his father toiled so arduously 
to set up in stooks were full of thistles and 
every other kind of noxious weeds. 

** Not much here to balance the budget,” 
thought the elder man, as he surveyed the 
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finished field. The stooks were pitifully far 
apart in contrast with the thickly-covered 
Oleson acres. And so it proved. After the 

«threshing charges had been paid there was 
hardly enough money left out of it to pay 
for the cost of cutting. 

That weck a notice arrived in the mail 
from the Bank stating that John Manstead's 
note in favour of the Canadian Implement 
Company for two thousand dollars and 
interest was now due and that it had been 
placed in their hands for collection. Other 
bills, from the local tradesmen, were also 
piling up. 

That night they had another council of 
war. John Manstead had balanced his. 
budget and found it lacking. In gloomy 
tones he explained his position to his family. 

They had no money and no resources. 
They were in debt and had no means of 
meeting their obligations. They would 
have to practise rigid economy in everything. 

Had they realized it, their condition 
was in reality a great deal worse. Winter 
was coming on, and they had no fuel for the 
house, no feed for the stock, no oats or hay 
for the horses. In all probability they would 
be hard put to it to provide food for their 
own mouths and suitable clothing for their 
own backs, Fortunately these things had 
not yet come to pass 

The Mansteads listened in gloomy silence. 
the mother wringing her hands. 

“Oh, dear! What shall we do?” 
she murmured. 

Then Gerald spoke up.‘ A man offered 
me a job in town,” he said. ‘I think Ill 
take it, if you don’t mind, father.” 

The older man looked at his son in 
astonishment. 

“What ?’”’ he cried. ‘ You want to 
go off, and leave me here with all these 
troubles on my hands ? Surely you wouldn t 
think of it!’ 

“Yes, I would,” answered Gerald, 
doggedly. ‘The work here is too hard, 
and a fellow doesn’t sce any life. I guess 
I'll try the town.”” 

He persisted in his selfish purpose, and 
next day he was taken into town, together 
with his belongings, and the old man—he 
seemed a much older man now—went back 
to the farm to shoulder the burdens alone. 

The wild geese were flying over his 
head as he drove slowly homewards—great 
wedge-shaped lines of them, flying south, 
harbingers of the approaching winter; but 
John Manstead never raised his head. He 
had been interviewing the bank manager 
about the note. 


(To be concluded) 
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and watching the 
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Mlustrated by GEORGE SOPER 


This story was told to the Author by a chance 


acquaintance whom he met while marooned 
in an hotel in British Columbia by a storm. 
Small wonder that “Harris” dreaded wind! 
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his shoulder. 
Promptly his hat 
flew off and, after 
describing an arc 
through the air, 


struck the ground 


spray break over 
the deserted road 
flanking the Campbell River beach at the 
northern end of the Island Highway, Van- 
couver Island, B.C, All day long the sun 
had been hidden by a veil of light haze, and 
at four in the afternoon it started to blow. 

Within the hour the narrow gulf was a 
turbulent sea of leaden-grey rollers, broken 
by streaks of white foam where they crossed 
the river-bar to thunder amongst the drift- 
logs on the beach. By six o'clock the high 
tide and south-east wind were throwing 
spray clear to the hotel steps 

“‘ There'll be no stage to-night,” an- 
nounced the clerk. ‘‘ There are three trees 
down across the road already between here 
and Solton’s store, the telephone is out of 
commission, and the storm isn’t at its worst 
yet. You will be lucky to get out by ten in 
the morning.” 

So, inwardly cursing, I booked a room 
for the night and settled down before the 
great fireplace. The fale was now fairly 
shrieking round the building, and with every 
fresh gust the windows shook in their frames 
as though alive. 

I was alone in the big hall, for it was 
late fall and all the other guests had departed 
to the city with the breaking of the weather. 
I had come up the previous week, lured by 
the hope of getting a good deer head; and 
now, just when I was most urgently needed 
in town, I was hopelessly stranded ! 

As I stood there, gloomily surve ying the 
turmoil outside, I became aware of a man 
coming up the broad walk. He was bent 
nearly double against the wind, and when 
opposite the hotel he turned to gaze over 


some thirty yards 
away, only to be caught up by another 
gust and disappear over a fence. 

With the loss of his hat, for some 
unaccountable reason, the stranger seemed 
to lose all self-control. He clapped his 
hands to his head, staggered wildly, and 
then made one scrambling rush for the hotel 
doorway. He fumbled at the catch for a 
second, and then literally blew in. 

The door burst open to the accompani- 
ment of a scatter of spray and a rush of 
wind, and the newcomer crossed the room 
in two leaps. The clerk left his desk with the 
speed of a cinema comedian and tried to close 
the door, but it required our united efforts 
to get it shut. Thereupon the clerk bolted 
it and turned to me with a grin. 

““ Where did he go ? "’ he asked. 

I indicated a door on the left. 

“ He’s probably in the cellar by now,’ 
continued the clerk, ‘‘ digging to get peels 

““Who is he?’ I asked. And why 
the acrobatics ? ”’ 

“Oh, that’s ‘ Gusty Harris,’ was the 
careless answer. ‘‘ A wind fairly sends him 
off his head.” 

““Do you mean that he’s a mental! 
case ?’”’ I queried. 

The clerk was making up the fire, and 
seemed not to hear my words. He threw a 
great stick of cordwood on to the flames and 
stood for a moment listening. During a 
momentary lull in the storm a curious 
sound was audible—a sort of gasping sob 
interspersed with pleas to someone to hurry. 
“Oh, my! There’s another,’’ wailed ‘a 
voice, ‘ Oh, hurry 1" 
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The tone, rather than the words, sent 
a tingling sensation of horror through me ; 
agony was So apparent in every note of the 
reiterated cry. But the clerk appeared quite 
unmoved. He walked to the door whence the 
sounds were coming and threw it open. 

There, blinking in the sudden light, 
crouched the figure of a man. Abject terror 
was depicted in every line of his features. 
His face was the colour of ashes ; he looked 
like a whimpering child. 

“Come on out, Harris,”” said my com- 
panion, taking him quietly by the arm. 
“You're all right.”’ 

At the sound of the clerk's voice and 
the touch of his hand, Harris seemed to 
gain some semblance of self-control. He 
stopped his ghastly sobbing and stepped out 
into the room. 

“ Sit down here, man, and wait,’’ con- 
tinued the clerk; and with that he went 
out, closing the door behind him. 

Harris sat motionless for perhaps three 
minutes, staring toward the fire, and at 
first his face was hidden from me. 1 remained 
perfectly still, watching him intently. He 
looked like a man coming out of a night- 
mare. Gradually his bent shoulders straight- 
ened and he released his death-like grip on 
the arms of the chair. Then he rose and, 
walking to the fireplace, glanced round. 
Catching sight of me, he started and smiled 
faintly. 

I now saw him clearly for the first time. 
Tall, thin, and large-eyed, his face was 
deeply lined. A newly-healed scar ran from 
his temple to his ear. His clothes, though 
dishevelled, were obviously of good cut, 
while his voice, when he spoke, was 
pleasantly modulated and refined. 

“Why don’t you laugh ? ” he asked in 
a low voice. ‘‘ Others do.” He turned again 
to the fire. ‘“‘ Got a cigarette handy ? ” 

I came to life with a jerk. 

“ Here,” I said, offering my case. “ Sit 
down and take it easy. You seem to have 
had a bad time.” 

He took a cigarctte and lit it. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly. “ It was a bad 
time, but it is over now. I think I am all 
right, so far as this storm is concerned. I 
tried to face it out, you know, but my nerve 
broke when I lost my hat.” He shuddered 
and then laughed. ‘‘ You must excus' 
I’m all unstrung,”” he went on. \ 
time there is a wind I try to face it, but it 
generally gets the better of me, and then, 
until I hear a voice, I don’t know what | 
am doing or saying. Oh! Talk, talk 1” 

His voice trailed off into a high-pitched 
whisper as a big gust hit the building and 
shook the windows. Grabbing the mantel- 
piece with both hands, he gazed fearfully 
up at the ceiling. 

I hurriedly crossed over to him and, 
taking him by the shoulders, steered him 
toachair. Trying to keep my voice matter- 
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of-fact, I began to talk of mundane things. 
Goodness only knows what I said, but it 
seemed to have the desired effect, for 
as I rambled on I saw Harris gradually 
relax from his attitude of straining fear. 

While we sat there the clerk returned. 

“ Dinner is served,” he said, addressing 
me. ‘ As you are alone, the boss says you 
can eat in the back office. There’s a fire in 
there.” 

I nodded. 
indicating Harris. 

The clerk stared; then he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“AN right,’”” 
Chink.””” 

When he had gone, Harris got up. 

“Look here,”” he expostulated. ‘It’s 
very good of you, but 1 am afraid I am no 
fit company for anyone to-night. I’m 
not changed and—er ”” He reddened 
slightly and continued: ‘I’m afraid it’s 
a case of 'N.S.F.’ To put it bluntly, I’m 


“Make it two,’ I said, 


he said. “I'll tell the 


out of cash, and I’m not accepting 
charity.” 
“Oh, bosh!’’ I cried. ‘‘ I’m lonely 


and bored, and so are you. Come on.”’ IT 
saw the Chinese waiter beckoning from the 
doorway. 

We made a comfortable meal in the 
little half-office, half-den, which was the 
manager's private domain. I set myself 
to the task of drawing my companion out, 
and found the achievement well worth the 
trouble. 

Leaving the British Army after the 
War, he had made his way to Canada to 
better his fortunes. It was a familiar enough 
tale. A young Englishman, knowing nothing 
of life outside the army, he suddenly found 
himself in a world populated by people who 
were completely strange and mostly antagon- 
istic. There was every move of the game to 
be learnt, and no helping hand to ease him 
through his initiation. Very soon the bulk 
of his slender capital had been eaten away 
in the greatest of all gambles—mining. 

He turned then to farming, and, 
inspired by a_ smooth-tongued real-estate 
agent, invested his few remaining dollars 
in a chicken-ranch. <A single season con- 
vinced him of the utter futility of this 
particular branch of industry, and within 
three years of his arrival he found himself 
forced to the doubtful experiment of ‘ hiring 
out ” to a logging camp. 

By the time I had gathered this much 
of Harris’s history we were seated once more 
before the big fire in the hall. The wind had 
died down to a stcady whine around the 
eaves. With the passing of the storm his 
nervousness decreased ; he talked rationally 
and at his ease. It was hard to realize that 
this finished conversationalist was the 
cringing wreck of humanity that had burst 
into the room three hours before. 

We sat far into the night, discussing 


many subjects. Several times my new 
acquaintance seemed to be on the point of 
opening some theme that was distasteful 
to him, and at last, after a short silence, he 
turned sharply to me. 

“I feel I owe you some explanation of 
to-night’s behaviour,”’ he said. ‘‘If you 
can stand it, I should like to tell you the 
whole story.”’ I nodded and, after accepting 
a cigar, he lit up and told me the tale that 
follows. 


When I was at school, and even at 
Sandhurst, I had a morbid imagination. 
If any small accident occurred, such as a 
fall off a bicycle or a skid in a car, my mind 
would go racing on and build up a terrible 
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catastrophe out of it. For instance, one day 
when I was walking along a clifi-edge I 
slipped and fell. There was no danger, for 
a stout railing ran along the path, but my 
brain promptly conjured up all the sensations 
of falling the two hundred odd feet to the 
rocks below, 

I seemed to feel the momentary agony 
of turning over and over in the air and 
the smash of the impact. I could even see 
the rescue-boat rounding the point and 
myself lying inert and helpless at the 
foot of the precipice! I only got out 
of these morbid imaginings after I had 
knocked around for quite a while. Of 
the four years’ horror of the War I would 
rather not speak ; my imagination, 


“The newcomer crossed the room in two leaps.” 
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needless to say, gave me Hades during 
that time. 

About a year ago I was working in a 
cedar-pole camp, over on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. There were four of us 
in the camp on contract work. Early in the 
week, my companions decided to go to town 
for some days. I was driving team, so it fell 
to my lot to stay and look after the horses. 

Have you ever been alone in the woods ? 
To a man used to constant companionship 
it is an eerie experience. Solitude amongst 
fields and woods of ordinary settled country 
is nothing, for there is a constant back- 
ground of sound—a train whistles, a dog 
barks, a cow lows. But far back, amongst 
the heavy timber, the silence hangs like an 
oppressive curtain. 

A cracking twig sounds like the report 
of a gun, and running water seems to shout 
a constant warning to the nervous man to 
look behind him. If you once let the solitude 
get the better of you, you can hardly bear 
to make a stroke with an axe lest you betray 
your whereabouts to an unknown something. 

I fought off this depression pretty well 
for two days. I rose early in the morning, 
tended the horses, made my _ breakfast, 
cleaned the shack, and was away to the 
woods for my first load by eight o’clock, By 
dint of hard work I managed to keep my 
imagination down to normal levels. 

Then one evening, just as I was decking 
my last load close to the barn, something 
fell with a thump close beside me. I jumped 
back and looked up. A single chunk of 
rotten wood had detached itself from a huge 
dead “‘ snag ”’ and dropped at my feet. 

As I gazed upwards, I noticed that the 
tree leaned directly over toward the shack, 
and, what was more, over that part of the 
shack where my bunk was. I tried to forget 
it and to quiet my insistent imagination. 
But the thought of it kept recurring all that 
night, until in fancy I had been crushed 
beneath that infernal snag at least fifty 
times. 

After a night’s rest I was in a better 
frame of mind; I even became riotously 
cheerful for short spells. But all the time 
I knew there was something I was trying to 
forget, something I must not think of. 

That night, after supper, I was smoking 
and reading. 1 occupied an upper bunk and 
was lying stretched out, with a lamp on the 
wall behind my head. All at once, I jerked 
myself upright, with every nerve tingling. 
Far up the mountain I could hear what I 
now knew I had been waiting for—teind ! 

All the sense of despairing nightmare 
that shakes the soul of a terrified child swept 
over me. The sound of the approaching 
Zale grew louder, I could hear trees going 
down before it. I felt the shack give a 
shiver as the gust hit it, and with a cry of 
terror I jumped. 

It was a good eight feet to the floor, but 
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T vaulted straight out into space. EvenasI 
leapt I felt, rather than heard, an ear- 
splitting crash. The floor that I alighted 
on was at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and heeling over still farther. I struck it 
with my arms and elbows, and was flung 
against the wall. The wall buckled and 
gently subsided on top of me. I remember 
no panic, but just a feeling of intense self- 
satisfaction that my intuition had for once 
justified itself. Then something hit me on 
the side of the head and I seemed to go to 
sleep. ; 

I cannot have been knocked out for 
more than a few moments. When I came to 
the dust was slowly settling down, as I could 
see by the light of the stove which, glowing 
redly, lay over on its side. I tried to get up, 
but found one foot was tightly wedged 
between a rafter and what had been the 
tloor. 

T sank down again and tried to collect 
my scattered wits. Evidently the big dead 
tree had been blown down and, in falling, 
had wrecked the shack. The thing now was 
to release my foot. At that moment another 
gust came roaring round the ruins of the 
shack, and somewhere close at hand yet 
another tree thundered down. . 

With the coming of that squall mynerves 
gave way. I rose to my knees and flung 
myself forward; I tore at the floor and 
tried to drag myself sideways. But all to 
no purpose; my foot was tightly jammed 
and every effort only brought more pain. 
Panting, I lay back and fought desperately 
to control myself. 

Then I saw something that drove all the 
blood to my heart. A tongue of flame was 
licking a rafter that lay right across the 
glowing stove! Fascinated, I lay and 
watched it. My terror had departed, and 
I never felt cooler. The flames grew brighter, 
and the smoke began to curl upward. 
Happily, the wind was blowing away from 
me. and swept the blaze against the opposite 
wall. 

I looked down toward my feet. The 
timber that held me fast was not more than 
eight inches thick. I searched around 
for something I could use as a lever. As I 
rolled over I became aware of a pressure 
in my side—the hammer of my Winchester 
rifle. With difficulty I turned round and 
pulled it out from underneath me. Would it 
reach the rafter? I doubled myself up as 
well as I could and inserted the muzzle 
under the beam, beside my foot. Then, 
with all the strength I could muster, I 
lifted. O joy! It gave a little. Another 
heave, and I fell back—free ! 

The fire was now burning as fiercely as 
a furnace. The dry shakes had caught, 
and my very clothes were singeing. Heedless 
of the pain in my foot, I scrambled to where 
the door had been and fumbled for an open- 
ing. It was jammed, Stooping, I thrust 
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if 
aa, 


“TI tore at the floor and tried to drag myself sideways.” 


my fingers beneath it and broke the light 
framework. Then, sick and giddy, I crawled 
through the opening. 7 

In my terror of the fire, I had almost 
forgotten the wind, but as I straightened up 
I was nearly thrown flat by the force of the 
gale. I could see the trees tossing their 
branches like living creatures, and to my 
dazed mind it seemed that each one was 
endowed with a malevolent spirit, reaching 
out forme. I turned to run. 

Of the horror of that mad scramble I 
remember little. Sometimes hobbling, 
sometimes crawling, I made my way down 
the two miles of trail that lay between me 
and safety. Three times I had to scramble 
over fallen trees, and twice I heard a crash 
close behind me as another succumbed. 


They found me next morning in the 
middle of an open track of slush. They say 
I was delirious, but I knew nothing for five 
days. There were two bones broken in 
my foot and my head was badly cut. 


Harris struck a match and relit his 
cigar. By this time the storm had died 
away; the only sound was the roar of the 
waves on the beach. 

“Why don’t you get out ?” I asked 
him. ‘‘ This country holds nothing for you, 
does it?” 

“No,” he replied. ‘ Ina month I shall 
be gone. My uncle has interests in Malay, 
and I’m going over with him in November. 
But in the meantime I am trying to conquer 
my fear of wind.” 
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An amusing story from the West Coast of Africa, showing how the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a certain box set a whole Colony seething with excitement, from His Excellency the 


Governor downwards. 


HIS is the tale of a box, a yellow box, 
which came near to overthrowing a 
Colonial Governor, If a necklace 
could overthrow a dynasty, as in 

the case of Marie Antoinette, why should 
not a box a Governor ? 

Some years ago there arose a very bitter 
quarrel between the Governor of a certain 
West African Colony and the merchants, 
European and native, over whom he ruled. 
His Excellency was accused of hoarding 
revenue, starving the country, obstructing 
progress—of being, in fact, King Log. 

He very naturally resented this, but 
there was undoubtedly some truth in the 
complaints, for the Governor was elderly 
and conservative, and desired to move 
cautiously. Attack led to counter-attack, 
reprisal to reprisal, snub to snub, until at 
last a formal petition was set on foot asking 
the Secretary of State to recall his Governor 
and replace him with a man more up-to-date. 

The representative of the firm of 
merchants who headed the malcontents 
happened to be at home on leave when the 
idea of the petition was propounded. The 
Hon. John Rivers—he entitled to that 
distinction as a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Colony—packed his trunks 
and started forthwith for Africa, taking with 
him a young and pretty lady whom he had 
just espoused. The coming of a new white 
lady, especially one young and skittish, was 
something of an event, and her arrival was 
a triumph. 

The day was blazing hot, the surf but 
a white thread, and the double-ended 
surf-boats encountered hardly a ripple as 
they skimmed over the water, bearing the 
deputation of merchants who went out to 
meet the Hon, John and his lady. After the 
necessary presentations and a glass or two 
of champagne, the whole party left the ship. 
The boats sped quickly on the return journey 
and landed on the soft, trampled sand of the 
beach, 


Names of persons and places, for obvious reasons, have been changed. 


The passengers stepped out amidst the 
customary crowd of yelling natives, the 
baggage was seized and rushed into the 
Customs’ sheds, and the Hon. John and his 
wife headed a procession to their new abode. 
Here more presentations took place. Finally 
the guests departed and the luggage, which 
had been freed by the firm’s agents, began 
to arrive. It was then discovered that a 
box, a yellow box, containing the lady’s 
most valuable possessions, was nowhcre to 
be found ! 

Jumping into his go-cart, the Hon. John 
rushed down to the Customs’ sheds, thence 
to the beach, and back again to the sheds. 
All in vain. The yellow box had vanished ! 

For two days he made the town re-echo 
to his complaints, and then he wrote to the 
Governor what he called “a_ stinging 
remonstrance, fully justified,’ though His 
Excellency, it is true, termed it ‘a piece of 
gross impertinence.” 

The Governor perceived at once what 
a weapon against him the loss might prove. 
One of the charges in the indictment— 
indeed, the chief charge—was a lack of 
proper provision for the accommodation of 
goods when landed. He foresaw that the 
loss of this yellow box, belonging as it did 
to the head of one of the most powerful firms 
in the Colony, and containing really valuable 
treasure, might well drive home the nail of 
the complaints against him. Accordingly he 
lost no time in calling to him his Controller 
of Customs and his Chief of Police. 

The summons reached these two officials 
at the Club, where they were drinking 
cocktails. They promptly climbed into their 
go-carts and departed for the Castle. The 
day was very hot, and they were streaming 
with perspiration long before they reached 
the great man. 

“I suppose it’s about this infernal box 
that we are wanted ?’’ grumbled the police- 
ofticer. 

“YT have 


heard of nothing else for 


days,” wailed the Controller, wiping his face. 
“That fellow Rivers has plagued the life 
out of me. Look at this.’’ He pulled a large 
envelope from his pocket. 

‘‘T know; he has sent me duplicates,” 
said the other, producing a similar envelope. 
““* Statements’ he calls them—from_ his 
wife, from himself, from his clerks, from 
spectators on the beach, from the bos’n of 
the surf-boat. There are also remarks on 
the duties of Governments in general and 
this Colony in particular, and a few observa- 
tions upon the police force.” 

“And upon the incapacity of the 
Customs officers,’’ added the Controller. 
“Rivers hates the Governor like sin. He 
told me yesterday he was going to put some 
salt on the old man’s tail. Perhaps he may. 
I doubt it, though.” 

“Here we are. Now for it!” 

The carts pulled into the shade of 
the Castle walls, the cart-boys threw them- 
selves down, and presently the two officials 
were ushered into the presence of His 
Excellency. 

“‘ Thave sent for you, gentlemen,” began 
the Governor, speaking very deliberately, 
“because of a box which has been lost, I 
understand, within the last few days, by one 
ofthe merchants. Kindly give me the facts. 
I have the owner’s statements here.” 

“Well, sir,”’ replied the Police-officer, 
“Mrs. Rivers says the missing box was 
packed by herself with valuable silver before 
she left home, and on the voyage out it was 
kept under the bunk in her cabin. All the 
luggage was cleared from the ship, but this 
box has completely vanished. No one has 
seen it.” 

“Ts it possible that it is still on the 
ship ? ’’ asked the Governor. 

“No, sir. I have wired the Lagos, and 
the reply is: ‘ Every search made; box not 
on ship,’ ”’ said the Controller. 

The Governor gave vent to an exclama- 
tion of annoyance. ‘‘ I need hardly say that 
in the present circumstances this is a most 
serious matter,’”? he remarked. ‘‘ If the box 
has been stolen from the beach, it is the 
fault of the police ; if from the sheds, then 
the Customs are to blame. I expect you, 
gentlemen, as heads of these departments, 
to see that the box is found at all costs. And 
found quickly!” 

The two officials departed considerably 
depressed. The Policeman took the matter 
the more philosophically, for he was 
accustomed to hearing the Force abused, 
but the Controller was frankly angry at the 
slur cast upon his department. hey jogyed 
along in silence, but as they neared the town 
and passed the house of the Hon. John that 
gentleman stepped out on to the balcony and 
beckoned to them. He was a tall, lacka- 
daisical-looking man with a small beard and 
a monocle, which latter article he had the 
trick of dropping from his eye to his waist- 
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coat, where it tinkled on its cord against 
the buttons. 

He met his visitors at the head of the 
staircase, greeting them with a  super- 
ciliousness that was offensive and aggrava- 
ting. His wife, on the other hand, welcomed 
them effusively, remarking that ‘‘ Two such 
naughty men ought to be ashamed to look 
her in the face’; and would they kindly 
tell her where her precious box was ? 

‘Indeed, 1 wish we could,” said the 
Controller, unbending and smiling, for he 
was a susceptible man, and she was very 
pretty. 

“My husband says that you officials 
are paid enormous salaries, and yet you 
cannot even ,Prevent one little box from 
being stolen,” went on the lady, playfully. 
“I'm terrified of what my mother will say. 
She begged me not to bring that silver out !” 

Here the Police-officer, who was a 
married man, broke in rather abruptly. “ A 
pity you did not do as she asked ! Consider- 
ing the value of the goods, you might have 
kept an eye on them yourself.” 

‘ [suppose you would hardly expect me, 
a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Colony,” said the Hon. John pompously, 
“to follow half-naked savages into the 
sheds ? Besides, if you were even slightly 
acquainted with the law, you would know 
that once the Customs took charge of my 
goods they were responsible. But, of course, 
all the arrangements of this Colony are 
hopeless.” 

““There afe other Colonies where the 
arrangements would probably be more to 
your liking,’ snapped the Controller. ‘‘ Why 
not try one of them?” 

“JT will make the Governor sit up over 
this,’’” went on the Hon. John, ignoring the 
interruption. ‘I’m claiming five hundred 
pounds damages.”’ With that he laughed 
gently, and his eyeglass tinkled. 

“ Well, cheer up, Mrs. Rivers,’’ said the 
Controller, turning to the lady. ‘‘ The box 
will be found, never fear.’”’ 

“ If by any chance it is,”’ said the Hon. 
John sarcastically, “‘ I am open to bet that 
It will be we who find it!” 

“That fellow makes me absolutely sick, 
with his airs and graces and his infernal 
eyeglass,” growled the Police-officer, when 
they had taken their leave and were pushing 
their way through the thronged streets. 
“ Affected ass!’ 

“‘Confound him and his box as well!’ 
snapped the Controller. ‘‘ It’s a certainty 
we shall have no peace till it is found.” 

He proved a true prophet ! There were 
clever men among the merchants, and the 
story of the yellow box was used to full 
advantage in their petition, which speedily 
assumed mammoth proportions. The docu- 
ment was printed, posted to likely people, 
exhibited in stores and other public places, 
and also carried round the town for signature. 
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The Government, on the other hand, 
also bestirred itself. A notice offering a 
reward of fifty pounds for the recovery of 
the missing box was posted up everywhere; 
all houses and huts suspected of harbouring 
bad characters were searched again and 
again, and the neighbouring villages were 
gone through with a tooth-comb. 

The people caught the excitement and 
grew so absorbed in the great ‘‘ box palaver,” 
as they called it, that they talked of little 
else. “Strangers were pounced upon and 
hustled off to the police-station before 
they could assert their innocence. Mean- 
while, in the Police and Customs depart- 
ments, there was an incessant ringing of 
telephone bells and bitter, pointed queries 
from His Excellency the Governor, sore 
beset in his white Castle by his mercantile 
opponents. 

All to no purpose, however, proved 
reward, searches, or threats, and at the end 
of a week the Controller went down with an 
attack of fever that kept him on his back for 
some days, and which he attributed to worry 
concerning the box. On the morning of his 
recovery he was sitting in his office reading 
his mail and watching two steamers, one 
outward and one homeward bound, when 
he received an urgent summons calling him 
to the police-station. Thither he repaired, 
to find his friend the Chief in a state of 
elation. 

‘* Two days after you went sick,” he said, 
“7 received information that a man with 
a yellow box on his head had been seen on 
the Winnebah road. I sent a policeman off 
with a note to the King of Winnebah telling 
him to catch the man at all costs, even if he 
had to follow him to the middle of Africa.” 

“Well, what happened ? ” 

“Just what you might expect to happen 
in a country like this! The constable re- 
turned saying he had lost the note—I expect 
the brute got drunk—but that he had given 
the King a verbal m e. And this is the 
answer he brought—' The King of Winnebah 
has received the police orders to take a box 
to the middle of Africa. He is sending a man 
for the box, and wants to know what part 
of Africa it is to go to!’ That’s it; laugh, 
you ass; I thought it would amuse you!’ 
Sorry, sorry !’’ stammered the Con- 
troller. “I didn’t mean to laugh. What 
next ?”" 

“* LT sent the constable off again and told 
him not to return without the box. Mean- 
while I have just heard from the King that 
man and box are on their way here.”’ 

“ By Jove! That’s luck!” cried the 
Controller, upsetting the inkpot. ‘‘ What 
about the petition ? ” 

“It goes home on the Niger to-day. 
The postmaster told me he was only waiting 
for the Castle bag to close the mail. The 
general opinion is that things will go hard 
with the Governor.” 
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A sudden noise interrupted him. From 
far away there came the sound of shouting 
and singing. It grew louder and louder, and 
suddenly the street was filled with an excited 
crowd. In its midst stalked a tall native 
bearing on his head a yellow box. Two 
constables were with him, and both they 
and their captive were being spun round 
and round in the press. 

The people danced and sang, and the 
burden of their song was: ‘‘ The box is 
found ; the thief is caught! ’’ The clamour 
increased until the whole town seemed to be 
shouting. At last the police managed to 
teach the station and haul their captive 
inside. 

“The thief and the box, sir” said one 
of the constables, saluting. ‘‘ And this 
letter.” 

“ Drive the people back ; we can’t hear 
ourselves speak,’’ ordered the Police-officer. 
He tore open the letter and read :-— 


Dear Sir, 
Herewith one thief and box as ordered 
by you. 
Your friend, 
KXING OF WINNEBAH. 


Just then the telephone bell rang 
sharply, and the Controller took up the 
receiver. 

“Private Secretary speaking,’ came a 
voice. ‘‘ The Governor wishes to know the 
meaning of the uproar in the town. What’s 
that ? Box found ? Here; wait till I tell 
him!” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Rivers coming, sir, 
called out the police-sergeant. 

Regardless of the Secretary’s feelings, 
the Controller quickly hung up the receiver. 
With the aid of half-a-dozen constables the 
lady and her husband were assisted into the 
room. She was brisk and cheerful as ever, 
but there was a restraint about the Hon. 
John quite foreign to him. 

“We were just going to send for you,” 
said the Police-oftticer, while the Controller 
offered her a chair. ‘‘ Your box is found.” 

The Hon. John screwed his monocle 
into his eye and stared at the prisoner, and 
then at the box, which had been placed 
upon the table. His wife tittered. 

“* That isn’t my box,” she said. 

The Police-ofticer and the Controller 
stared at her blankly. 

“Not yours ? "’ they echoed together. 

“No. The fact is—well, really, I 
don’t know what you'll say to me! By 
this mail I have received a letter from my 
mother, who says that after we had gone 
she found the box at home. It had been 
left behind! Isn't it silly 2?” 

The silence in the room almost over- 
powered the noise in the street. It was 
broken by the Controller, who began to 
chuckle, and only stopped himself with 
dithculty. 
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“The thief and the box, sir,’ said one of the constables, saluting.” 
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“ Then you never brought it out after 
all?” he said. ‘If that's the case, how 
do you account for the ‘statements’ we 
have been bombarded with ? ” 

“Oh, well, everyone makes mistakes at 
times,’’ replied the lady, airily. ‘‘ There 
was a box under my bunk, and naturally I 
thought it was the yellow one. John should 
have made certain.” 

“IT dare say he will be more careful in 
future,”” said the Police-officer, finding his 
voice at last. He glanced coldly toward 
the Hon. John, who was standing twiddling 
his monocle rather helplessly. 

“You seem to forget you are a paid 
official,” that gentleman retorted, dis- 
agreeably. 

“And you are the fellow who pays 
that official, I suppose ?’’ snapped the 
Policeman. 

The telephone bell rang 
again, and yet again. 


out again, 


. ‘All right; Ull answer it!” cried the 
Police-officer. 
: “Yes, sir; Commissioner of Police 


speaking . . . I am very sorry, sir; I was 
called away ... Yes, sir, a box has been 
brought in, but it is not the missing one . . . 
Mrs. Rivers says so, sir... If you would 
just let me explain, sir! ... She is here, 
sir... Yes, sir; I hear what you say 
about the police arrangements, but . 

“And I bet he is saying something ! ia 
remarked the Controller to himself. 

“Mrs. Rivers states now that her box 
was left in England. That it has never been 


Jost... What do I mean? Just that, 
sir! ... Oh, yes, sir, I quite agree, and 
she-—-— Most scan Exactly, sir; lagree 


with every word ! ”” 

The Police-officer replaced the receiver 
and turned round. 

“The Governor's 
remarked. 

“Oh, and he’s such a dear old man!” 
cried Mrs, Rivers. ‘‘ I shall have to be extra 
nicetohim. You know, John said we should 
be the ones to find the box! That was 
clever of him!” 

“ Deuced clever!” growled the Police- 
officer, sourly. ‘' Sergeant, tell the people 
that the box is found, but this is not the 


a bit upset,” he 


thief. Then send them away.” 

From the doorway the Controller 
watched the crowd disperse. There came a 
surging and commotion and a_ go-cart 


dashed by. 
He grinned and waved a despatch bag ; 
‘ye disappeared round the corner. 


In it sat the Private Secretary. 
then 
The 
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Controller smiled and turned back into the 
room. 

“ Well,” said the Hon. John at last, 
breaking an awkward silence, ‘‘ Now that 
this box business is settled, I suppose we 
may as well go?” 

“Here; wait a minute,’’ said the 
Controller, hastily. ‘‘ Something should 
surely be done about that man.” He 
nodded toward the prisoner, who had been 
standing stolid and  uncomprehending 
throughout the proceedings. 

“Yes; he has been dragged half across 
the country. He must have compensation. 
Ask him if he will take £5, Sergeant,” said 
the Police-officer. 

“He will take that, sir,” said the 
Sergeant, when he had spoken to the man. 

“You ought to pay this, Rivers,’’ the 
Policeman went on. ©‘ You have given us 
more than {5 worth of trouble.” 

With a bad grace the Hon. John pro- 
duced the 45. The man took it, bowed and 
smiled ; then, lifting the box on to his head 
once more, he set out.for his home. 

A dull boom sounded across the water. 

“‘T say, Rivers,’”’ put in the Controller, 
““wen’t this rather take the edge off your 
precious petition, the pith and marrow of 
which is the loss of a box which never was 
lost—which never even left home ? ”’ 

The Hon. John started; then he 
rushed to the door, calling loudly for his 
cart boys. 

“It’s too late to stop it now,” went on 
the Controller. ‘“ That was the Niger’s gun. 
She’s off. I saw the Private Secretary go by 
some time ago.” 

“You kept me here talking on pur- 
pose!’ cried the Hon. John, furiously. 
“Why didn’t you tell me you had seen the 
Secretary ?”’ 

“Why should I? You haven’t been 
particularly civil to us over this business.” 

The Hon. John retired in a rage, and 
when he had departed the police-officer 
turned to his colleague :— 

“I should like to read the Governor’s 
remarks when the petition is returned to 
him for his comments,” he remarked, 
thoughtfully. ‘’ He has a sense of humour, 
and he will concentrate on the absurd and 
unfounded charge of the box and kill the 
whole thing with ridicule.” 

“They certainly haven’t managed to 
put salt on the old man’s tail this time,” 
replied the Controller, with a grin. ‘‘ Let’s 
hope we shall hear less of the Hon. John 
for the future.” 
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B writin 
Es“with the softest | 
AGENT. Sell Imkegraphs, make bigger profits, more 
sales, without Investment. Quicker commi: I ( Noy 
sions, popular prices, mo competition, Send for an Inkograph or write O' 
for sbecial sales plan booklet. D Gitiiecce.otsccs eee a 


oa 


WibE WORLD 


REE 10 DAYS TRIAL 


“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


INEXER befére has any manufacturer of a standard writing instrument which is guaranteed 
to give perfect satisfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the Inkograph an- 
swers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil 
point and writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. The steady uniform 
flow of ink actually improves your handwriting, Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
You who already possess a standard fountain pen will find the Inkograph a most valu- 
able addition to your writing equipment, for it will do everything any fountain pen 
can do and many very important things which it is impossible to accomplish with 


any fountain pen at any price, 
Seeamnieaea Combines the Best Features © 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus 
improvements not found in elther. The lead pencil 
smudges, the point breaks and its writing soon is ob- 
Uterated. “Most fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, 
clog, leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. The old 
stylographic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes 
heavy, flows unevenly and 1s never reliable.” The 
Inkograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 
20th page as it did on the first. 


Makes3to 4 Carbon Copies 


8t one time with original in ink, Bear down 


AFew ofthe Many 
Unsolicited Let- 
tersfrom Satisfied 
InKograph Owners 
Inkograph has proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited con- 
siderable favorable comment. 


Am enclosing money order for 
threo more. T. J, TROW, 


as hard as you like without fear of bend- 
Travel ere | ing, spreading, injuring or distorting ita 
< 14 Kt. solid gold point. Are yo 


s 
Tho Inkograph fully justifies salesman?—use an Inkograph, make 


all-claims you make. Lown J out your orders in ink and retain 

a Waterman but Inkograph is & duplicate for your records. Lines 
you wish to keep a copy of your 
private correspondence!—use an toa Ruler 


Inkograph. Do you do office 
work which requires clear car~ 
bon copies? —use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make out bills 
or sales slips?—use an Ink~ 


Without smear- 
ing, smudging or 
blurring the paper, 
Writes with any 


‘You have oneof the best writ 
ing instruments I ever used 
regardless of price. Luse tho 
lowest grado stationcry ond 


and there ograph and make a per« Color of ink, 
scratch because of manent original in ink 
smooth point. Itis@ wonders | with carbon copies, You Cannot Leak 


fal invention. 

L. H, ORLEY, Albano, Va, 
Oh Boy, Tam tickled skinny 
to have the Inkograph. 1 
darling. I can now make ea: 
bon copies in taking orders 
snd send original ia ink to 
factory instead of » penciled 
sheet. It flows over 


can permit any one 
to write with your 
Inkograph, for no 


affect the Inko- 
graph point as 
it will @ foun- 
tain pen, 


Not tho tinfest drop of 

ink will spill, although one 
filling is sufficient to write 
‘thousands of words, Will write om any quality of paper. 


Requires No Blotter 


‘The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, even 
and uniform. 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean OF get out of 
order. A year’s guatanteo certificate with full directions gecompanies 
each Inkograph and is your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 


In earance it is the cqual of writing instruments which sell for = great 
deal more. Its beautifully “highly polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety screw cap, nickel self-filling lever and 
clip make it an instrument of distinctive eleganco and refinement, Made of 
black Hard Rubber—each Inkograph is designed and finished to please the eye 
and fit the hand of all. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied with Your Fountain Pen 


Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you to do is try it, for If dt does not 

provo thoroughly satisfactory and if it 1s not handler and does not write smoother. and 

is not far superior to any fountain pen you ever owned, whether ft cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
Teturn the Inkograph to us and we'll refund your money—no questions asked. 

SEN’ Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50, plus postage 

on delivery. When cash accompanies order, Inkograph will be sent 

NO MONEY postage prepaid. If within ten days the Inkograph does not prove 

Satisfactory return it and we'll refund your money without further cor- 

respondence. It is because we are sure the Inkograph will meet your requirements to per- 

fection that makes it possible for us to make you so attractive an offer. 


DEALERS INKOGRAPH C0., Inc. *NEA*2.Se535" 


Sed FOR ya em ey me ee ee 


THIS COUPON PROPERLY FILLED OUT 


is all that’s necessary. Send it to-day and procure 
one of the New Improved Inkographs on a 10-Day 
Free Trial. with no strings tied to it. 

(Specify If You Want Ladies’ Style) 


INKOGRAPH CO., INC. 
115-149 Centre St., New York, N. ¥. 

Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph. I will pa 
postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. 


. No trouble at 
a a thing I could not do 
before to trace straizht lines 
very fincand clean. Nosmear, 
no muss of any Kind, It’s 
just great. 
B.A. SIMMS, Jersey City, N. J. 
My Inkograph is the smooth- 
est writing instrument with 
which I have ever written, 
That is saying alot. Lam a 
teacher by profession. I havo 
8 87.00 pen and another that 
cost more than theInkograph, 
but Inkograph is botter thaa 
either, Itia the greatest im- 
provement in writing in« 
struments since the Bi 
lonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tab- 
lets with a triangular 
pointed reed 
JOHN R. ATWELL, 
Chadwick, North 

Carolina, 


joth round ball Hke 
ides with ease over 


hay 
int, wi 
Ine ‘coarsest paper and makes 
writing tn ini as © 

Ervine oka eat seme 
AGENT Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, more 
sales, without investment. Quicker commis- 
ions, popular prices, no competition. Send for an Inkograph or write 
of special sales plan booklet. 
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City.. 
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Dorit Pay Me a Cent 

_ If {Cant Give You 

‘a Magnetic Personality 
~5 Days FREE Proof! 


N° matter how lacking you are in qualities of 
leadership, no matter how colorless, timid, 
unsuccessful and discouraged you may be, I 
GUARANTEE to so magnetize your personality 
that your whole life will be completely trans- 
formed. 5 


I can give you poise that banishes self-con- 
sciousness, charm that makes you irresistibly 
popular, personal power that will indelibly influ- 
ence the ‘minds of others and amaze your friends. 

I'll make you a fascinating force in social life, a 
powerful, dynamic, commanding figure in your 
Profession. You'll become more popular, more 
Prosperous, more gloriously successful than you 
ever dreamed possible! 

Let me send you the proof—absolutely free! If 
within 5 days you do not experience a decided 
change in your personality, if you do not find your- 
self making new friends with ease, if you do not 
discover yourself already on the way to social pop- 
ularity, business success and personal leadership— 
just say so. Tell me my principle of personal mag- 
netism can’t do every single thing that I said it 
would do. And you won't owe me one penny! 


What Is Personal Magnetism? 


What is this marvel- 
ous force that raises the 
sick to glowing, vibrant 
health, the timid to a 
new confident personal- 
ity, the unsuccessful to 
positions of wealth and 
astonishing power? 

You have it — every- 
one has it—but not one 
person in a thousand 
knows how to use ill 


What Is Sex 
Magnetism? 


‘What is that magnetic, 
powerful influence that 
draws one man to onc 
woman — forever, irresist- 
ibly? What is that strange 
never-failing spark that 
awakens love? What is 
it, In man or woman, that 
seems to draw and fasci- 
nate—the hypnotic power 
that no one can resist? 


You have it. Everyone 
has it. But do you ase it? 


It is not a fad nor a 
theory. It is simply you, your- 
self—your manner—your own 

velons personal force, releas- 
ed and magnified a hundredfold 
in an amazingly clear-as-crys- 
scientific way! More_nec- 
essary than good looks. More 
valuable than money. For 
without it @ salesman is hand- 


cuffed! Without it a business 
man powerless. to com- 
mand! No actor, no teacher, 
no orator, no statesman can 


Jong hold his audience spell- 
bound without this supremely 
influential magnetic force! 


Personal magnetism! How easy to release it! How wonderful 
its results! No long study or inconvenience. Not the slightest 
self-denial. Just a simple, clear, age-old principle that taps the 
vast thought and power resources within you, releases the full 
sweep of your magnetic potentialities and makes you almost a new 
person from what you were before! 


Personal Magnetism is not hypnotism. Hypnotism deadens, 
Magnetism awakens, inspires, uplifts. Personal Magnetism ia not 
electricity. It is like electricity in one way—while you cannot see 
it, you can observe its startling effects. For the moment you release 
your Personal Magnetism you feel a new surge of power within 
you. You lose all fear. You gain complete self-confidence. You 
become almost over-night the confident, dominant, successful per- 
sonality you were inteaded to be—so fascinating that people are 
drawn to you as irresistibly as steel is drawn to a magnet! 


The Facts Are Free 


The fundamental principles of Personal Magnetism have been 
put into an extra large volume under the title of “Instantaneous 
Personal Magnetism.” 


The Magnetic Voice, 
The Magnetic Eye.” “Criental Scerets, 
Rapid Magnetic Advancement,” “The Magnetic Mind," and 
“Magnetic Healing,” are only a few of the subjects covered in 
this amazing book. A magnijicent book that telle you just how 
to cultivate the magnetic influence of your nature. 


You can sway and control others. You can command success. 
You can influence people to do the things you want them to do. 
Through this amazing book you gain the key to a magnetic per- 
sonality in 5 days—or you don’t pay one penny! That is my 
free offer to you. 


Send Coupon Today 


‘You must see this wonderful volume—examine it—let. it in- 
fluence indelibly your own personality. You send no money 
with the coupon—you pay no C. O. D. You get the book first. 
If you aren't stirred and delighted in the 5-day period, return if 
and it costs you nothing. Otherwise keep it as your own and 
remit $3 in full payment. You are the sole judge. You do not 
pay unless you are absolutely delighted. And then only $3. 


You simply can't delay! Clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


Ralston University Press, Dept. 19-H, Meriden, Conn. 


SS PT SY SS PO pe 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DEPT. 19-H, MERIDEN, CONN. 


All right—I'll be the judge. You may send me the volume 
“Instantancous Personal Magnetism" for 5 days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION in my home. Within the 5 days I will 
cither remit the special fow price of only $3.00 or return the 
book without cost or obligation. 
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Missionaries, and others to send in any curious or remarkable photographs 

y » made according to Jue of the material, 
must be furnished. 
her with any other 
ality of the narrative. 
onsible for accidental 
Macazise, 8, Southamptas Street, Lon- 
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of March 3, 1879, » Canada, 


Sole Agents for Australasia: Gordon & Goteh 1 (A/asia), Lid, Sole Agents for South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd. 


national N 


Libraries, Schools, etc., Requiring Foreign Publications 
either by single copy or by subscription, would be well 
advised to send us a list of their requirements for 
quotation. Prices are reasonable, and Service unexcelled. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British, Irish and German Periodicals, etc.) 


131 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers: 
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HYPNOTISM 


Would you possess that strange mysterious power which charms 
and fascinates men and women, influences their thoughts, controls 
their desires and makes you supreme master of every situation? 
Life is full of alluring possibilities for those who master the secrets 
of hypnotic influence; for those who develop their magnetic powers. 
You can learn at home, cure diseases and bad habits without drugs, 


win the friendship and love of others, increase your income, gratify 

your ambitions, drive worry and trouble from your mind, improve your memory, overcome domestic difficulties, 
give the most thrilling entertainment ever witnessed and develop a wonderfully magnetic will power that will 
enable you to overcome all obstacles to your success. 

You can hypnotize people instantaneously—quick as a flash—put yourself or anyone else to sleep at any 
hour of the day or night or banish pain and suffering. Our free book tells you the secrets of this wonderful 
science. It explains exactly how you can use this power to better your condition in life. It is enthusiastically 
endorsed by ministers of the gospel, lawyers, doctors, business men and society women. It benefits every- 
body. It costs nothing. We give it away to advertise our institution. Writeforittoday (Use a letter with 
@ 5-cent stamp.) ; 


Sage Institute, Dept. 614E, Rue de |’ Isly, 9, Paris VIII, France 


That Baby You’ve 
Longed For 


Mrs. Burton Advises Women on 
Motherhood and Companionship 


FOR A SONG 


You can buy Canadian properties 
SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$67.50 buys 25 acres on road 

$80.10 buys 10 acres river front 

$149.00 buys 100 acres good hunting 

$198.00 buys 80 acres British Columbia 
50.00 buys 300 acres Ontario 

$297.00 buys 101 acres lake front 


All the above and hundreds of beautiful summer cottage sites, 


sae several rer ears I was denied the blessing of mother 
rs. Margaret Burton of Kansas Cit; 


and inspiration to my husband. I believe hundreds of 
other women would like to know the secret of my happi- 
ness, and I will gladly reveal it to any married woman 
who will write me.” Mrs. Burton offers her advice 
entirely Tithous charge. | & She! has nothing tosell. Letters 
shoul Mrs. Margaret Burton, 21 
Rud eet Kansas City, Mo. Correspondence will 
be strictly confidential. 


FOREST RANGERS 


MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo, and home 
furnished ; hunt, fish, trap, etc. For details, write Norton, 
2860 Temple Court, ‘Denver, Colo. 

lished 70 years. 


My racer bese 


Dr OLS SaMITARRIL MADISON Or88 Pe 98 
CORNHI I I A magazine full of Short Stories, 
every one of interest to the reader. 


Columbia, The number of tax sale propert 
Write at once for our free 20-page ted booklet. 


Send no money but send us your address to-day so you will 
have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 614 72 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2, Canada 


For Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or excessive drains 
on the Nervous System Winchester’s Specific Pill $1.00 
per box by mail, literature free. (Send now.) Estab- 


MAGAZINE Price 35 cents : : $4.00 a Year 
Daeg Order from your Newsdealer or from 
ited by 
LEONARD HUXLEY rine Babee ONAN vone ir 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Readers of British Literature 


Will be glad to know that here, in America, they can obtain their favorite 
Newspaper or Magazine with the same facility as on the Other Side from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


(Importers of British, Irish and German Newspapers, Etc.) 
131 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


When in the locality just step in and make your purchase over the counter. If out of Town we will fill 
your orders by Mail. Or, you can order through your NEWSDEALER. Here are a few suggestions— 


Per Copy Yearly Sub’n 
$18.00 


12.50 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 12.50 
SKETCH 12.50 
15.00 
15.00 


These are all Weeklies, Beautifully Illustrated, and the Printer’s Art produces nothing finer. Should, however, 
you prefer the more ordinary Newspapers, we have them also. SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
9 CENTS A WORD 


AGENTS WANTED 


PER MONTH AT HOME, MAILING CIRCULARS. WE 
furnish everything. Particulars and samples 25 cents. Haynes 
Mailing Service, 1079 Penosylvania Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


oar OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE ape owe ae 
and specialties. Wonderfully LaDerma 
Dee, RW, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


ANTIQUES, GUNS, PISTOLS, ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS, Mis- 
cellaneous relics. New lists for stamp. G. R. Moore, The Relic 
Man, 615 N. Pearl 8t., Janesville, Wisc. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MINING STOCK BIG PROFITS—s600 
Feturns $100,000. Mining Service Bureau, Victoria, B, C, 


WE panlpots ee, MONTHLY SALARY AND EXPENSES TO CANVASS 
troducing our guarant poultry and stock powders. 
Bigier ¢ ton M-32, Springfeld, Il. 


i 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN (WHITE OR COLORED) 
ping car, train porters (colored), $150-$250 monthly, Ex- 
perience unnecessary. 899 Railway Bureau, East St. Louis, Ills. 


and Experience _ unnecessary. Copyright 
book “How to Write for Pay” free. Press Reporiing Institute, 
993, St. Louls, Mo. 
DETECTIVES 
travel. Experience unnecessary. 
‘Wagner, 2190 Broadway, New York. 


$6-$18 A DOZEN DECORATING PILLOW TOPS AT HOME. EX- 
ce unnecessary. Particulars for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 
137, LaGrange, Ind. 


MEN. GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125-$200 MONTHLY 
and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. For details write Norton, 
2860 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


DETECTIVES. FINE WORK. CITIES, TOWNS, TRAVELING, 
Particulars free. Captain Wagner, 169 East 83rd Street, New York, 


i 


selling products—groceries, e: 
medicines, toilet preparations, etc. 
made $1,124 one month—Glassteter $125 one day. Burris $56.25 
from 2 orders, Big chance for one man each locality. $8.00 to $15.00 
day easy. Thousands making $3.00 hour part time. Samples 
furnished. Harley Company, Desk C-2404, Dayton, Ohio. 


LADIES: GOOD PAY FOR PLAIN SEWING, EASY, SPARE TIME. 
No selling, stamped envelope brings particulars. Agee Dress Co. 
‘Terminal Annex Bidg, Dept.. WDW, Ehiladelphia, Pa. 


extracts, family 
All daily necessities, Moore 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, MINSTREL 
Music, Blackiace Skits, Vaudeville Acts, Monologues, Dialogu 
Recitations, Entertainments, Musical Readings, Stage Handbooks, 
Make-up Goods. Big Catalogue free. T.S, Denison & Co., 623 So. 
Wabash, Dept. 113, Chicago, Ills. 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. PATENTED OR UN- 
Patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 129 Enright. St. Louls, Mo. 


BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST RESULTS. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor 
Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


FREE PATENT PARTICULARS AND INFORMATION REGARD- 
hg Before Patenting. Sterling Buck, W. 629 F., Washington 


MATRIMONIAL 


SINGLE? WRITE ME: HAVE LADIES wort $60,000—$100,000. 
Gentlemen $100,000—$300,000. Free. lundreds descriptions, 
ua ©. Milton, American Friendship sorlety. Box 100, Detroit, 


SOCIAL' LETTER oe PRIVATE INTRODUCTIONS. BOX 
745. San Francisco, Cs 


CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
Box 105, Ocean Park, California, 


SENSIBLE, ATTRACTIVE, UNENCUMBERED LADY WITH REAL 
personality. Will live anywhere, es marriage to Gentleman 
past thirty. Box 177, Middletown, Ind. 


WHY BE LONELY? 


History. Formerly $12. Blue steel, 

ory. ret Bins suse, 

Sor Trapping Hunting and Tarost 
Pally Guaranteed 


Gehot, pdb accurate, Sowertel, hard hitter 
Send ne joney t Pay to expresemen on delivery 

plus very reasonable express cherges. 
Sothine Co, 624 Broadway, Now Vor, Dot. 1805 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB 


‘Exchange letters, post cards, magazines; form interesting and 


FITS—Bottle FREE 


To sufferers who have not tried my home treatment 
1 will now send a trial bottle FREE. This treatment 
has stopped attacks of thousands; “costs nothing to 
try. Simply send name and address, ing age, to 
BR. Lepeo, Apt. 78, 895 Island Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEST GUARSNTED 


With} PEARL 
ND 


ee extra black handle. 
RITTEN GUARAN 


plated. A reliable, accurat 
ie at a bargain price. 
ONEY, pay on arrival our 
plus a few cents express 
GUARANTEED or money back 
USES STANDARD AMERICAN AMMUNITION 
AMERICAN IMPORTERS tO. er) Liberty St, Dept. WW4 Now York, N. Ty 


TRAVEL FOR 
Mas, UNCLE SAM” 


Railway aa INSTITUTE, Dept. B297, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mail Clerks | sirs: nusn to me without charge, ; 

ook describing . positions ‘lw ¢ 

$158 to $225 Oierk aad Clty Mall Carrier: (2) tell me how to 

a Month aU. 8. Government Job; (3) send me list of 
ainable 


18 up 
Mail Coupon 
Immediately 


Address 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


ART WORKS 


ART PHOTOS, NEW SERIES, STUDIES, BEAUTY OF NATURE, 
Intest catalogue, and splendid samples for $1 00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. 
v. Motrene, 73 Ave. de la Republique, Montrouge (Seine), France. 


“TRUTH” ON HANDSOME DOUBLE MAT 6 X 10. bats deb 
Art Work. French Model, life pose, full length. 25 centa prepaid. 
Waurepress, Wauregap, Conn. 


FIGURE STUDIES: ORIGINAL LIFE POSES, DIAGRAMS, DE- 
scriptions, different races, nations, types. Inquire, Anthropological 
Institute, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


BOOKS, FRENCH-ORIENTAL NOVELTIES. ILLUSTRATED 
ialoe. sample 250. Morrelle Company, B-81E Madison 8t., 


i 


AUTHORS, BOOKS, SONG WRITERS, ETC. 


cap, 1237 FE. Hamilton, Flint, Michigan. 


SONG, POEM WRITERS, ADDRESS RAY HIBBELER, D-18, 
2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


‘WOMEN—THERE'S DOLLARS AND SENSE IN PREVENTION, 
). Sterling Specialty, Box 1153-E, 


SAMPLES AND CATA- 
logue $1.00, $3.00, $5.00 and .00—cash with order. Miss An- 
gelique Constantin, Rue Pasteur, Neullly-Plaisance (8. et O.), France 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OCEAN LINERS, BEGINNERS, WAITERS, BELLBOYs, berating 


Station, New York, N. Y. 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED OR NO PAY. $1.50 IF 
pe pomedy. sent on trial. Superba Company, N-9, Baltimore, 
arylane 


AMERICAN GIRL SERIES, POSTCARD PHOTOS, 20 BEAUTIFUL 
Doses, $1. Jenxins, Box 449, Ensley, Alabama. 


UNDERGROUND TREASURES. SIMPLE, SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
for locating explained free. J. Santschi, Glenellyn, Ills, 


SONGWRITERS SUBMIT POEMS, PROFESSIONAL MUSIC 
Composing Services. Brennen, Dept. 666, 1656 Broadway, N. Y. 
Clty. 


THE WESTERN GOLD. 
2557 W. 37th, Denver, Colo. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


FRIENDSHIP CLUB, GET ACQUAINTED WITH REAL FRIENDS. 
P. O. Box 1032, San Francisco, California. 


FRENCH PEP-UP TABLETS, USED SUCCESSFULLY FOR NEW 
pep, strength, ambition, vitality. $1.00 box, three $2 00. Morrelle 
Company, B-81E Madison, Chicago. 


CORRESPOND—MANY WEALTHY EVERYWHERE. ADDRESS- 
ea. deseriptions 25c; $1.00 Year. Western Agency, 440-E Sansome, 
San Franelsco, Calf. 


Tho rare. valuable se- 
book which has 
tounded the w 


FREE! Sse 


hypnotism, telepathy, personal 

netism, mesmerism,  clatrvoy 

r mind-reading, ete. This book—ei 

the wonder of the 20th Century- 

worth $3, but sent Free to you you 

ww = order our remarkable course in Prac- 

tieal Hypnotism—teaches you how to 

control others—make everybody obey 

your every wish and desire—conquer bad habits, enem|: 

win success in life wer, wealth, octal 
bistory of man. 

Race. Pay only $2.48, 

inners 


FROM “GAY PAREE”’—FOR MEN 


Frenchy. You'll say so. Real thing direct from Paris. Kind mea 
like. Sample and information only asc, stamps. _D. MORY, 
Boite Postale 55, Dept. 576, Paris, France. (French postage se} 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Your name and Address neatly printed 

ec oer k | 
en' Pes q es «| 

E J, TREMBLAY CO. Dept. W1 TY 0. Dec aoe NASHUA NCL 


HURRY UP, BOYS! 


Got them while they last. 
The kind ‘of photos you 
have been looking for. 


SEND TO-DAY 
WALTER NEWCOMER, 1674 Broadway, NEW YORK 


DEAF? "iy? 


iy be humiliated by 
dilate invensigh is Rirvailate, G Only devico 
with Patented Circular adjustment (360 degrees) 
mt to TUNE It to your own car: iiminates bareh sounder 
jelivers togen perfectiz.. Je yop have any trouble 
bearing, write today for FRE 
Send no money, just name and address, 


THE MAGNIPHONE CO., °° ©: Dyciscn Street CHICAGO 


TRAVEL 


UNCLE 
~ SAM? 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8231, Rochester, N. 
Rush to me by returd 
information telling how I 
S. Government Job. 
»s now obtainable 


$158 to $225 
MONTH 
pea sect 
Mall Coupon 
Today Sure! 


am get 
Send 


Name 


Address 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MATRIMONIAL 


ROMANCE-—THE WORLD'S LEADING CLUB. MEN AND 
women in all wal s of iife and from every State, many wealthy and 
refined. Your Ideal may be among them. Confidential descrip- 
tions in plain, sealed envelope. Established many years. People's 
Club, Box 94, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FRENCH LOVE SECRETS. KIND EVERY MAN NEEDS TO WIN 
women. Secure daring book of wonderful woman in Paris; nothing 
lie it published; only 10 cents (stamps—not coin). Confidential. 
‘Cannot be secured elsewhere in world. Mme. Eve, Bolte Postale 
55, Dept. 655, Paris, France. (French postage .USc.) 


MARRY. PERSONAL SERVICE GUARANTEES QUICK, SATIS- 
factory results. The leading, most reliable club invites you. Thou - 
sands wealthy; attractive members very mere: Confidential 
descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753, W. San Francisco, Call- 
fornia. 


iF YOU WANT A WEALTHY PLEASING SWEETHEART, 
write Box 1156, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio. (Stamp.) 


JOIN MARGUERITE GREENS CLUB. STRICTLY RELIABLE. 
Large List California Members. Well connected. Particulars Free. 
O. Box 3642, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARRY --MEET IDEAL. PRIVATE. 


BEST SERVICE; HIGH- 
est Returns. Box 495, Lansing, Michigan. 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE. PHOTOS, DESCRIPTIONS, 
many wealthy, matrimonially inclined, mailed free. Cupid's 
‘Columns, St. Paul, Minn. 


MARRY—FREE PHOTOGRAPHS, DIRECTORY AND DESCRIP- 
tions of wealthy members. Pay when marricd. New Plan Co., Dept. 
103, Kansas City, Mo. 


LONESOME? 25 PHOTOS, 150 DESCRIPTIONS, 25 NAMES 
and addresses 25 cents. Cell Collina, W-211, Vancouver, Wash. 


GET A SWEETHEART. EXCHANGE LETTERS. 
enclosing stamp. Violet Ray, Dennison, Ohio. 


WRITE ME 


WORLD'S LEADING MATRIMONIAL CATALOG; OVER 500 
descriptions, names, addresses, also photos, 50 cents, Including 
year's membership. No other fee; plain wrapper. ‘Prof. Nic- 
Gceery, Chatham, Ontarlo, Canada. 


MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
scriptions free. Pay when married. The Exchange, Dept. 149, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE DIRECTORY WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND 


MARRY! 
photos. Bonafide Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


to meet lady; gentile. Capable of finance ascistz:nce. Agencies 
Ignored. Lintrup, Apt. 844, 73 Tremont, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL LONELY LADIES, MAIDENS, WIDOWS, ALL AGES, 
many Los copy of correspondents Magazine, photos. rames and rd- 
dresses for $1.00. Ma e free. The Bi 


ugle, (CF), 813 North 
LaSalle Street, ‘Chicago, ‘Tillnots, 


MARRY. MANY RICH. PARTICULARS FORSTAMP. HAPPI- 
ness lies in married life, confidential, rellable. F. P. Morrison, 30 
W. Holden 8t., Seattle, Wash. 


MARRY. BIG NEW DIRECTORY WITH PHOTOS AND DE- 
scriptions Free. National Agency, Dept. E, Kansus City, Mo. 


ANYONE DESIRING MARRIAGE, PLEASE WRITE R. CHAM- 
bers, Beulah, Manitoba, Canada. 


Ree ee eee EE RY RAN sO NING MY.CLUR: PHOTOS, 
addresses, free. Bertha M. Floyd, Western Springs, Illinois. 


MARRY IF LONELY; FOR RESULTS, TRY ME; BEST AND 
most successful * Home Makes: hundreds rich wish marriage soon: 
strictly confidential; liable; years experience: descriptions 
free. “The Succeseful C club, ”* Box 556, Oakland, California. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 


MATRIMONIAL 


WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED? HUNDREDS LONELY 
(many wealthy), seeking companions. Description free. Conf- 
dential, reliable. Eva Adams, Box 30, Springfield, Ohio. 


RETIRED RANCHER, WORTH $100,000. (DESIRES MATRI- 
mony.) Bureau 33, Northwestern Station, Detroit, Mich. 


je erg SEEKING MARRIAGE. IF SINCERE, WRITE MRS. 
‘Willard, 3004 North Clark, Chicago, Illinois. Stamp uppreciated. 


BRITISH GIRLS DESIRE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fropost ton 10 cents. Laslare, 16 Cambridge Street, 8. W., London, 
englane 
WANT A LETTER PAL? LET ae HELP YOU. SEND STAMP. 


Beccy, Augusta, Maine. Route 6. 


ARE YOU OLD AT FORTY? SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON 
Dage 11 of this issue. The Electro Thermal Company, 1204 Morris 
Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 


MARRIAGE GUARANTEED IN SIX MONTHS. PHOTOS, AD- 
dresses, descriptions free. Confidential, reliable. Mrs. C. Floyd, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


MARRY. WRITE FOR SEALED PARTICULARS OF LARGE 
Matrimonial Club. Doris Dawn, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIONS, DIRECT CORRESPON- 
dence, no red tape, make your own sclections, members every where, 
many wealthy, plain, sealed envelopes. Billie, Box 2568, Denver, 
olo. 


CHARMING LADY WORTH $66,000, DESIRES MARRIAGEABLE 
correspondents. Club, Box 100, Detroit, Mich. 


HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE. EXCHANGE LETTERS. 
Write me, enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. The Friends’ 
Club, Box 97, Jacksonville, Tilinois. 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT CURED OR NO PAY. $1.60 
cured. Sent on trial. Frances Willard, Box 796, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MONTHLY MARRIAGE PAPER. NOT A LIST, CATALOGUE 
or directory, but large, well printed paper (27th year): with hun- 
dreds of descriptions, names, addresses, also pictures, ladies and 
gents 25c. No other fee. Monltor Pub. Co., Box 2265, Boston, 
Mass. 


BUSINESSMAN, 
D-Club, Box 3: 


WORTH $200,000 DESIRES MATRIMONY. 
‘orthwestern Station, Detroit, Mich. 


[Ets arrange 2 romantic correspondence tor you. Meet 
your sweetheart thru the world's foremost high-class 
social correspondence club, a cub for refined lonely people. 
Members everywhere; strictly CONFIDENTIAL, efficient and 


| “bappy, why not yoo 
EVA MOORE - BOX 908 + JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


1 HAVE A SWEETHEART FOR YOU 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAO- 
PADS are mechanico- 
ehemico applicator: 


nm 
posely to hold to the 
tended muscles and to 
vent slipping and ch: 
No straps, bucki 
spring attached. 


3 for more than Awarded 
3. warded Gold 
Gold Medal andGrand Prix, Soft Grand Prix 


ply-inexpensive. No delay from 


jonosub- “FR 
D s. T 
Send your name and adirese Fobay to 


PlapaoCo., 45°! StuartBldg., St.;Louis, Mo. 
Return mail will bring, fiee Frial(Plapao. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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A 
Cry That Has 
Echoed 
Through the Ages 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A soul-wracking, melan- 
choly cry that has resounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
young and the pyramids were but a dream. 


“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,” pleaded the lepers when 
the Man of Galilee walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. 
And in His great compassion He laid His hands upon them and 
gave them comfort. 


But even in this advanced age the agonized cry of the leper is 
raised, unheard, lost on the winds of the sea and stifled by the 
loneliness of far-off islands where millions of lepers this very hour 
are living a walking, breathing death. Actually, millions there are— 
men, women and helpless little children who never should feel 
the haad of leprosy. Thousands of these are under the American 
flag in the world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions are suffering and dying 
needlessly. It is astounding but true that leprosy is curable. In 
five years more than 1,000 of the milder cases have been cured at 
Culion and the patients returned to their homes. Now, only 
money is needed to provide increased personnel and equipment at 
Culion so that a perfected cure may be given to the lepers of the 
world. This was Leonard Wood's dream and it was he who asked 
the American people for help, just before his death. 


“If-Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean." Yes, the same old 
prayer, but this time it is addressed not to the Man of Galilee but 
tg You. You can help rid the world of Leprosy—Stamp it Out 
for all time—by simply sending your check to aid the heroic men 
and women who have buried themselves among the lepers and are 
devoting their lives to this great task. 


Interesting information on this subyect may be obtained 
by writing the National Chairman, General James G. 
Harbord, or better still, send your check to, the 
National Treasurer, General Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to 


LEONARD WOOD MEMORIAL 


1 MADISON AVENUE i NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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a ee) 


Buy a BULOVA WATCH 
—the Modern Way 


‘Don’t Wear a Truss 


We Guarantee 
Your Comfort 
New 


with every Brooks Appliance. 
discovery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Automatic Air 
ss Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you 
would a broken limb. No salves 
or plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 


C.E.Brooks, Inventor trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. 


Never sold in stores nor by agents. Every appliance made 


to special order and sent direct from Marshall. Full infor- 
mation and booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 188 B. State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Life's 


Amazing book, 


‘Safe Couns: 
you want to know about sex matte 


straight from the 
shoulder. Glyes advice to newly married. E: 
plains anatomy of reproductive organs, impo- 
tence, laws, of Sex. 

disease, pr 


tions, 512 
illyou 


cont. Pay postman only $1.98, plus postaize, oa an 
F Money refunded if not satiniactory, oa 
FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 8824 186 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Mlinols 


AND COLIC 


GAS SPELLS 


Indigestion, Heartburn, Pain in Right Side, Gallstones. Even 2 
op stione failed before finding helj id T'lt tell you about it FREE. 
[ADELINE E. UNGER, Dept, 459, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 


RPV, NARET 

vscroly is privacy of boos. Gaarentoed 

eee forever all: for wi tin, wine, bome 
tpeasees Coe eae eine ‘ ie 


Get Rid 


of Your FAT 


Free Trial Treatment 

Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-re- 
duced” offer. Ihave successfully reduced thou- 
sands of persons, without starvation diet or bur- 
densome exercise, often at a rapid rate. 

Let me send you proof at my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Desk M 


WHAT YOU DO— 
IND A DOLLAR with Name and Ad- 
ess, and:brief note telling us some- 
ing about yourself, 
imply state: (1) how long at address, 
2) age, (3) toarried or single, (4) name 
and address of employer, (8) nature of 
work, (6) how long in employ. 
All information held strictly confiden- 
tial--no direet inquiries to employer, 


WHAT WE DO— 


Upon arrival of your order, we will o 
1 lomonth Ciarge Account aad veudoe- 


You pay the 
Nationally 
Advertised 
Cash Price — 
\No More 


$2850 


$1 with order, 
2.75 amonth 


otherwise return 
and dollar will 
be refunded. 


To Any Adult 
interested in the pur- 
chase of Diamonds, 
Watches or Jewolry 
wo will send without 
obligations our beauti- 
ful booklet illustrated 
in colors. 


CONCENTRATION 


If you mean to actually pull out of the rut. 
Simply hoping is not enough, you must Concen- 
trate all effort. And while you are doing the 
Concentrated pull, you need a compass, to 
show you the shortest path out. This is what 
MAGIXY does for you, plus leading you impetus. 
MAGIXY-WAY, with a 
WE 


Concentrate the 
MAGIXY and have your efforts rewarded. 
GUARANTEE THAT MAGIXY ENABLES 
YOU TO DO THINGS, which without it you 
cannot do. Send a Dollar Bill to MAGIXY CO. 


P. O. Box 1326 


PILES GAN BE CURED 
WITHOUT SURGERY 


A new instructive book, fully illustrated, printed in colors 
and copyrighted at Washington, has been published by Dr. 
A.S. McCleary, the noted Rectal Specialist. 539 Elms Boule- 
vard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells 
how sufferers from Piles can be quickly and easily cured 
without the knife, scissors, “hot iron" electricity or any other 
cutting or burning method, without confinement to bed and 
no hospital bills to pay. The McCleary method has been a 
success for 27 years and in over 13,000 cases; if you suffer 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“with Piles or other rectal troubles, write Dr. McCleary today 


for a free copy of his new book. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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SMOKE ee 


15+ QUALITY 
GUARANTEED §§00 


Prices Slashed on Standard Tires 


f focsandaet taoeed on eeaceats 
his old i 


t 

08, 
45 
70 
95 
00 
45 
‘50 
75 
8S 
95 


ia 
etands back of every 
.d guarantee. 
EAGLE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Dept. 130 5448 Michigunaves Chicago 


MALT EXTRACT 


Introducing New York's most popular 
quality product direct to user. 

RY-OAK (‘liauid) considered the 

* most perfect FLAVOR in’ 

orld (4 0z. to 1 gal.) only $1.00. 

teed free from ( mel. Save 

Write for Hoge Continental, 

est 45th S: 9 


NEW DISCOVERY 
Grows Hair Quickly? 


Noted surgeon hasdiscovered amaz~ 


a Free 
ae Slectricl 


booklet. 
“Adiress the LARSON INSTITUTE 


Te 9 the ras i 
bald. "Today bis hate ts full and thick, Sent 
Tria! alt if 


Our Customers call‘em 
DIAMONDS :.ROUGH 
THREE REASONS WHY 


we can afford to sell these 
wonderful cigars at this price 


FIRST- Bonds se BSBSiS 
SECOND-Mass Production 


THIRD-*? £3 Ca 


With your fir. 
we will ser 


FREE 


OF CHARGE | 
OUR VARIETY | 
SAMPLE CASE 


Containing a selection of 
12 of our Biggest selling | 
priced up to'3O. a 10 


Get Acquainted” 


This Special Offer is limited 
to one order and holds 
Goon ONLY UNTIL APR. IS® 


OUR GUARANTEE 
Smoke as many as you like 
and if you do not receive 


AT LEAST DOUBLE VALUE 
we will cheerfully refund 
YOUR MONEY IN FULL. 
We have been established since 1903 
Inthese 25years we have made many 
thousands of satisfied customers, 
who buy from us regularly. 

We refer you to any bank in US. or Cur 
Send check or pay postman on =) 


In addition we 
WITHOUT CHARGE 
‘ACTS EVERY SMOKER 
J SHOULD KNOW 
Half a century with Tob 
‘Amast interesting 23 page book, just published 
thane Renard NY fas fore ord 
the public are now disloed Tee nner 
tobacco industry fully explained. 
addition Toyour lla peftculary teed 


are a smoker [t will Save you many a 


216 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 226, Chicago, Minois 
= = dollar on your tobacco purchases. 
For leather bound copies nend §3,50 direct to Pub. 
READ 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ff) (D]qg MART aa Rots aot 


AMERICAN EDITION 


Subscription Price $13.50 a Year 


Christmas Number 75 cents extra 
LATEST ISSUE NOW ON SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC jue” 
ART NOVELTIES 


For sale at allleading Booksellers and Newsdealers 


Poses from life. Prettiest ’ 
French and Spanish Girs ws 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY Neage ‘a Pe 
131 Varick Street New York, N. Y. k s 


UaLIBRERIA ESPAROLA 
BOX 1619. HAVANA, CUBA 7 . 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Now President 
c. V. Champion of t ellinol 
counts it a 


re day” 
Shen he ‘frst read this Temark- 
able book Modern Salesman- 
snip.” He e says rte enabled me 
earn more, and 
Be ‘MORE ‘To-day his cae 
peee exceed $10,000 a year! 


$7,500 a Year 
W. Birmingham of Ohio was 
formerly a clerk in a shop, earn- 
fae $15 15 a week. Withers ‘& short 


$1,000 a Week 
O. D. Oliver of Norman, Okla- 
homa, was local mi of a 
mercantile business. for 17 years 
finally getting $200 a month. 
“Modern Salesmanship" opened 
his eyes and started him on the 
road to big pay. ‘To-day he 
earns more in a week than he 
previously earned in 
or $1000 In the last fe ‘dayel 


~and They Started By Reading 


This ‘Amazing Book! 


Now—For a Limited Time Only—This Remarkable p - 

Man-Building, Salary-Raising Volume is offered FREE f : ayy, 
If You Ever Aspire to ‘ 

Earn $10,000 a Year or More, Read It Without Fail. 


Where Shall We Send 


to Every Ambitious Man! 


Your Copy FREE? 


BOOK! Just seven ounces of paper and printer's ink—but 
Mt containg the most vivid and inspiring m 
man can ever It reveals the facts aud 


hundreds of ambitious men to the success bey 
Dectations! So powerful and far res ening: as been the influence 
this little volume, er that it is no wonder a ous business genius has 
called it "The Most Amazing Book ver Printed = 

This vital book—" Modern Salesmanship"’—contains hundreds of 
surprising and little-known facts about the highest pald profession 
in the world. veals the real truth about the art of selling. It 
blasts explains the science of selling in 
exactly how the great sales records of nation- 
aliy-known star salesmen are leved. And not only that—it 
outlines a simple plan that will enable almost any man to master 
scientific salesmanship without FA ding yeara on the road—with- 
out losing s day or dollar trom his present position. 


WHAT THIS ASTONISHING BOOK HAS DONE. 

The achievements of this remarkable book have already won 
world-wide Focognition.. ‘The men who have increased their earning 
capacities aaa direct reeult of reading “ Modern Saleemanship are 

jumbered in the thousands. mice example, there is E. E. Williams 
or California “eho was struggling along in a minor pogition at a 

salary. ‘‘ Modern Salesmanship' pened his eyes to things 
fe. had never dreamed ‘of—and be cast his ot with the National 
Saleamen’s Training Amociation. Within ® few short months of 
simple preparation, he was earning $10.000 a ‘o-day he 
receives a8 mech in 30 days as he used to receive 
And then there's J. Ii. Cash of Atlanta. be 
Salesmanahip and found the answer within its 
raised his from $75 to $500 a month and 
hope for an even more brilliant future. 
D. Clenny of Morr City 


reason. 
And still they come! We 
commenced making as hich as $350 a 


month. jarris, a former telegrapher, became sales manager 
at $6,000 a yea r. O. H. Malfroot, of Massachusetts, became sales 
manager of his firm at a yearly income of over $10,000 a year! 


$4,800 Increase 

“It is a privilege to tell of tho many good things I have 
recelved from studying the N. 8. T. A. Course. After gradu- 
ation, your employment department offered me choice of repre- 
senting 48 Orme (some service!) | I mention this to show the 

great advantage of being connected Ww! 
Mast year't made aver $100" week and aipeet (fo make 
$7000 this Fear, Bone, Increase since my enrollm 


en 
F. B. Englehardt, ‘Chatanvoys, Tenn. 
$100 a reek, Increase! 


able progress to N. 8. T. A. Trali 


We Jacobsen, Kentucky. 


A FEW WEEKS—THEN BIGGER PAY 
There was nothing ‘‘different’ about these men when they 
started. man o! erage intelligence can duplicate the success 
they have achleved—for th lence proves that selcarsen are 
sagde--not born, as 


iP _tralning—you ire the equivalent of 
actual experience while studying. ‘Hundreds of men’ who never 
sold goods in their lives credit a large portion of their success to this 


remarkable training. 
If I were + TREE TO vreliate. ney for ‘* Mod Bal 
ore aaking Oo or three dollars a copy for ‘Modern Sales- 
manship” you might hesitate. But it is now FREE. I cannot 
¢ advantage of this opportunity to see 
has done for others—and what the 


ip are—and how you can 
matter what your opinion i is ‘how, 


you a new insight ‘this fascinat and nly pel 
Mall the coupon now! via gat 


Wi thout cost or obligation you may send me your free book, 
“ Modera Salesmanship.' 


Name.. 
Address 
City 


Occupation 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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The International News Company 


America’s Largest Importers of Foreign 


Publications 


a number of which we carry in stock, 
among which are 


The Illustrated London News 
The Graphic 
Sphere Sketch 
Tatler and Bystander 


These are the World’s best illustrated 
weekly papers. Contain information 
and pictures from every corner of the 
universe. 

For subscription rates, write for our 
price list. Sent on application. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Cornhill Magazine 
Edited by 
Leonard Huxley 


A Magazine full of Short Stories, 
every one of interest to the Reader. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy 
$4.00 a Year 


Order through your Newsdealer or from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
131 Varick St., New York City, N. Y. 


“CONNOISSEUR” 


A Magazine for Collectors. Should 
be in the hands of all lovers of Art 
and Curios. 


Printed on heavy coated paper, 
fully illustrated with fine pictures by 
prominent artists. 


Antiques of All Periods 


Now on Sale. 


Price 75 Cents a Copy — $7.50 a Year 


Order through your newsdealer or 
from 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
131 Varick St., New York City, N. Y. 


TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE 


are well represented in this number. 

“Hunting the Tapir,” ‘Ten Months 
Overdue,” ‘Imam Paksh’s Escape,” will 
take you into many strange places and 
show you vivid glimpses of Life in remote 
parts of the World. 

On the adventure side you will find 
“Life in a Land of Death,” “Levenson’s 
Ordeal,” “In Quest of Gold,” and “The 
Smallest Park in the World” and other 
Short Stories. 


The Editor 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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endous Diamond values! Buy from Loftis, the Direct Importer, and be sure 


Tr 
of highest quality: apd most value! for your money. 
fai 18-K white gold, elabora 
back. Goods sent f 
CREDIT 


Our ring mountings are the 


carved and pierced. Satisfaction 
ur free examination on request. 


weekly, semi-monthi 
lence. All goods delivered on 


Dayment. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 


19-Jewel Adjusted Waltham 
i Bhi gold filled: 
4.25 down en 


“Railroad Watches— 


Guaranteed to = Inspection 


cule hee pat filled ae 555 


No, 824—' “Elite’" $750 
Ears , woe 


Wedding Rings 


50; 7 

S01 9 
$52.50; 12 de, 807 
__ Bvt ta akira 


Chicago. 


Stop at t 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 
Tallest in the World 


46 Stories High 


Closest in the city to offices, theatres, 
stores and railroad stations 


1,944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


all outside, each with bath, running 
ice water, and Servidor, which 
assures perfect privacy. 
FIXED PRICE MEALS 
Club Breakfast “+ 35¢ to 75 


Business Men’s Luncheon. . 
Table D’Hote Dinner 


$5.99 


U. S. Special $15; 5 or 6 shot 
double action Revolver. Quick, 
accurate, hard-hitting. 22, 32 or 
38 caliber, 2)4, 4)4or 6inch barrel, blue 
or nickel finish. Newest model. ‘Fully 

uaranteed. Our special price $1 with or- 
der ‘ay balance $4.99 when received. Supply limited, 


NATIONAL IMPORT CO. 4139 ww newranes Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“Love Nest Magazine,” 


Love Letters (read two Ways), catalog of Art Pictures, Rare 
and Novelties, all for 25 cents. 
Johnston Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Does Your Stomach Distress You? 
Is it Weak and Sore, Tender and Painful? 
Do you suffer from Acute or Chronic 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Catarrh of the 
Stomach, Belching, Heartburn, Sour 
Stomach, Headache, Nervousness, 
Constipation or any form of Stomach, 
Liver, Kidney or Bowel Trouble? 
Would you like to get rid of these so you could eat 
all you want, what you want, when you want to? 


A Dollar's Worth Free 


‘Send 100 to cover cost of pac! nd mailing and 
will vend you by return inail a full dollar's worth of 
our Improved Peptopad Treatment f free and p 
No matter how severe or chronic 
tor how many troatments you have tried without Fe- 
sult, send for this Free topad TODAY. 
o . YOUNG CO., Dept. 43, JACKSON, MICH, 


GET A SWEETHEART 


photos, names, addresses, descriptions 


and Gentlemen wanting sweethearts; some rich. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


SUCCESS, Dept. W-W, 1252 
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FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, Etc. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 


dnparters of BRITISH and IRISH Periodicals, Magazines, etc. 
. EXPERT SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Below Is a selected list of publications, showing prices by the single copy, also by yearly subscription. W. 
scriptions for shorter periods than one year at proportionate rates. jor U. S. and possessions o: 


DAILY AND WEEKLY BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
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Amateur Photographer. 
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Saturday R Review. 

‘Sketch, with Christm: 
tor 


3 
Zoutaasuve 


3. 
310 3. 
Cork Weekly € Examiner. 
Cor 38 18. 
236 18.00 
36 18.00 
“10 3.60 
236 15.00 
6 15.00 | Times (6 a 
28 12.00 | Times Weakty Edition): 
6 16.00 | Tit Bits 
Dally Sketch (Week! 28 12.00 | Truth 
Dally Telegraph (6 ‘60 20.00 | Weekly 
Dog World 16 6.00 | Weekty I 
138 18.00 | Weekly Record (ct 
ce] 10-00 | Weekly Scotaman. 
135 16.00 MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
18 - 6.50 20 
235 16.00 ‘80 
+10 3.50 3 
235 17:00 120 
160 25.00 38 
160 3800 | Gaeseli's Magazine oe Fletion. 35 
18 4:50 | Chamber's Journal. 35 
310 4:50 118 
110 4.00 | Contemporary Review. 1:26 
230 12:00 | Cornhill Magazine... 38 
14.25 | English Ri 38 
+10 ry Famity J 20 
M10 3. Fortnightly 1:26 
110 3:60 30 
14.26 B 
25 
38 17.00 » 
16 6.00 36 
10 4.50 78 
120 7:00 | Modern Astrolon: 236 
110 4:00 | Modern Wireless. |. 238 
110 3-60 | Monthly Mapazine of 315 
135 15.00 7 Ret Ma 36 
:20 6.50 126 
110 4.00 3 
110 4°50 1500 
:20 7.00 30 
Uloyd'e Sunday News tito 3.50 38 4.00 
Manchester Guardian (6 dates) 2 60 20.00 40 4:00 
Manchester Guardian (Weekly Edition), 10 3.00 36 00 
Manchester Guardian (Commercl: 15 5.00 38 4.00 
120 8.00 36 400 
15 6.00 25 275 
:20 8.00 ‘20 2.00 
210 3.50 120 2.25 
225 9.00 Was World ‘Magarine 20 2.00 
310 3.50 | Windsor Magazine 35 4.00 


All prices of Subscriptions are based on t! 
on the understanding that numbers to t! 
accordingly where the publication price or postal rates are increased. 
application. Send for larger price list. 


Order Through Your Newsdealer or Direct From 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 Varick Street, New York City 
THESE RATES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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O51 iN One bay 


So writes W. H. Adams of Ohio. Letter 
from California man reports $11275 sales 
in three months; New Jerse’ $4000 pro- 
fits in two months; Pennsylvania $3000 
profits in four months. Ira Shook $365 
sales in one day. Bram bought one outfit 
April 5 and 7 more by August. Iwata 
gy bought one outfit and 10 more within a 

ear. J. R. Bert says “only thing I ever 

ught that equaled advertisement.” John 
ulp says: “Everything going lovely. 
Crispette wrappers all over town. 
It’s a good old world after all”, 
(aaecms Kellog, $700 ahead 


Wholesale or re- 
tail. Big profits 
either way. No 
town too small. 
ty Business is 

5; pleasant, fasci- 

P ; nating and 
i) oh dignified. You 
i! rs manufacture 
a L & afood product 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equip- 
ment. Little capital required; no experience needed. 


Build a Business of Your Own 


No limit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It’s a delicious food confection. Write for 
facts about a business that will make you independ- 
ent. Start now, in your own town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 


Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places 
of business, tells how and when to start, and all im- 
formation needed. Free. Write now! 


LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
451 High Street Sprinetield, Ohlo 


Head Noises? 


4-DAY TREATMENT 


Don't you worry about getting Deaf, 
nor suffer with Head Noises, without 
trying the Sproule Method for ear 
troubles. It has been in successful 
existence 40 years. See for yourself, 
right in your own home, its many 
advantages. Write for a fine 4-day 
treatment. It is Free. 
EAR SPECIALIST SPROULE, 
601 Cornhill Building, Boston. 


END PILE TORTURE 


New Internal Treatment Will Do It 
No Suffering—No Delay 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Try the new Page Combination Treatment with 
internal tablets and all pain and sulfering from 
Itching, Bleeding, Blind or Protruding Piles 
quickly stops. They heal internally—the correct way 
«© this new treatment removes their cause, Write 
today for Free Test Package—it costs you nothing; the 
Page Method will heal your pi Send for free test 
E.R. Page Co., 247D Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


% 


Save the 
Drunkard 


An Odorless and Taste 


Treatment 


Any lady can give it secretly at home in tea, coffee, or 
food, and it costs nothing to try! If you have a husband, 
son, brother, father or friend who is a victim of whiskey, 
beer or wine, send your name and address to Dr. J. W. 
Haines Co., 2603 Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and they 
will send you absolutely free, in plain wrapper, a trial 
package of this wonderful treatment. Write today and 
be thankful all your life. 

3100,o0%for 


Old Money Wanted 33}... 


8. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big 
premiums pald for all rare coins. Send 4e for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to you. 

NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


i Tires NewTubes 
NEW [jou E45 S438 
P< Bed S “ 
LOW 3x4 1.75 
3:14 1.48 
PRICES | 32%3 7 
on Good- | 33x4 1:85 
rich, | 34x4 1:85 
Goodyear, | 32x4 34 2:00 
Firestone,’ | 33x4 {7 2:00 
Fisk, Kelly, | 34x4 19 2.10 
S ters only’ 35x4 14 2.10 
slightly used. | 36x4}5 2.35 
SEND $1 Big value. 30x65 2.60 
deposit for each tire ordered— | 33x8 2.60 
35x5 4.00 2.76 
Slightly Used Balloon Tires 
Size Tires Tubes 
294.40 $2.76 $1.50 
30x5.26 3:25 ©2100 
30x5.77 3:25 2:00 
31x5.26 3:25 2:00 
All other sizes $3.50 33x6.00 3.60 2.25 
DEALERS WANTED 33x6.20 3.60 2.25 


WEAR-BEST TIRE COMPANY 
1339 So. Michigan Bivd., Dept. 304, Chicago, I, 


Ask Your Newsdealer for the 


Family Journa Price 20 Cents 


a Copy 
April Number Now On Sale. 
The International News Co.,131 Varick St.,New York City 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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CHARLES F, WORTHEN 


THE 


WIDE WORLD 


e Clipped This Coupon 


American Business Builders, Inc., 
Authorized Capital $609,000 
Dept. 4-A.A, 18 East 18 St., New York. 


Send me—without cost of obligetion—your free 
Eatate 


Wustrated book, “How to Become a Real 


And Made $8,500 in 


C. F. Worthen deserves success. 
When he read our ad in the American 
azine he was wise enough to answer it. 
He clipped the coupon. He got our 
free book. He followed its instructions. 
Now he is out of the rut of routine work 
and poor ps Now he has a splendid 
business of bs own. Now he ie making 
more money than he ever thought possible. 


If you want to do what Worthen did, 


send for this remarkable book of business 
success, Learn the secret of his success. 
Use our money-making system. Begin 


athome. In yourspare time. No capital 
—no experience—no special ability need- 
ed. Start now. Free book tells how. 


Success Without Capital, 
Experience or Education 


C. F. Worthen is not the only one we 
have put on the high road to real estate 
success 

Hundreds of ambitious men and women 
—young and old—have followed our in- 
structions and are now reaping rich re- 
wards—in business for themselyes— 
independent—prosperous—happy. 


Real Estate is the biggest thing on 
earth. More than half the nation's 

ealth is invested in it. Ten million 
properties are now for sale, rent or 
exchange. 


Own a new business of your own. 
Be a Real Estate Specialist. Begi 
now—in your spare time. Our new 
book giving full information and 
positive proof of amazing success, 
mailed free. 


Mrs. Evalynn Balster, a widowed Chicago 
school teacher, with three children to sup- 
port, made $5,500 HER FIRST DEAL, 
using our amazingly successful real estate 
sales system. 

*BIll” Dakin, of Buffalo, N. Y., worked 

In a stecl mill before he got his copy of this 
vk ow he is a successful Real 

Estate Specialist. Owns his own business 
utomobile. Making more money 


dreamed he could 
G. Baum, {ll and discouraged 

50, lost his job as a bookkeeper 

our free boo $4,000 his FIRS 


n real estate 


MAGAZINE 


17 Weeks! 


H. D. Van Houten, Passaic, N. J., for- 
meriy’ a grocery clerk; got our free book. fol. 
lowed our ad and did & prose busin 
of over $100,000 ‘his FIRST FEAR in real 


ws we have no more here 

tell you about the many fable stories 
of amazing success that are coming 
to us from readers of our free book. So, 

for a copy of tt today. 
Don't say, “*It's too good to be 
cheat yourself, It costs nothing to learn the 
truth, So mail the coupon now! 


Our Book Costs You Nothing 


If you had to pay P10, for this book, and 
take a whole day off to read it, it would 
pay you te do 80, ‘But you don't have to 
do that. You get the book for nothing if 
you mail the coupon promptly. And you 
ean read it in thirty minutes. And we 
guarantee that you will find it the most 
fascinating book of business opportunity and 
business success you ever 

Get this book at, once, Learn what it has 
done for others. Learn what it can do for 
you in the way of business success—inde~ 
bendence—big earnings—cash profits. 

Others who have sent for this book have 
revolutionized their business lives—climbed 
out of the rut of opecarity—Pale substan- 
Ual_ business of their a ene 
fhoney It'@ WEEK ora MONTH than 
Tormeny, made ina WHOLE YEAR of hard 
worl 


EY edad this book will do as much for 
wae “costs you NOTHING to a find cout 


RICAN . BUSINESS BUL 
49-XX; 18 East '18 St., New 


Mail this for Free Book! 


copy of 
esta 


American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Authorized Capital $500,000.00) 
Dept.49 XX, 18 East 18 St., New York, 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—a 
»ur book which shows me how to get into real 
without capital or eaperanee, and make more 


money than I ever made before. 


(Get this Free Book! Blame Yourself if You Don’t) 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to adyertisers, 
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